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TWELFTH-NIGHT: 
| Z OR, wo, 
WHAT YOU WII I. 


*, 


Perſons Repreſented, 


Orſino, Duke of Illyria. 

Sebaſtian, a young gentleman, brother to Viola, 
Antonio, a /ea-caprain, friend to Sebaſtian, 
A ſea-captain, friend to Viola. 


Valentine, 
G | 
Cutts, entlemen attending on the Dukes 


Sir Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia. 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 
Malvolio, fewqrd to Olivia. 


ra j ſervants to Olivia. 


Olivia, a rich counte/s. 
Viola, in love with the Duke. 
Maria, Olivia's woman, 


- 


Lords, Prieſt, Sailors, Officers, Muficians, and ot her 
Attendants. 


SCE N E, a city in Illyria; and the ſea-coaſt near it. 


* 


TWELF TH NIGHT 


5 
WHAT YOU WILL. 


0 — 


ACT l. SCENE YL 
A Room in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter Duke, CR Io, and Lords; Muficians attending. 


Duke. If muſick be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excels of it ; that, ſurfeiting, 
The appetite may ſicken, and fo die.— 
That ſtrain again ;—it had a dying fall: 


1 There is great reaſon to believe, that the ſerious part of this 
comedy is founded on ſome old tranflation of the ſeventh hiſtory 
in the fourth volume of Belleforeſt's Hiſtoires Tragigues. It appears 
from the books of the Stationers' Company, July 15, 1596, that there 
was a verſion of “ Epitomes des cent Hiftoires Tragiques, partie ex- 
traictes des actes des Romains, et autres, &c.“ Belleforeſt took the 
Rory, as uſual, from Bandello. The comick ſcenes appear to have been 
entirely the production of Shakſpeare. Ben Jonſon, who takes every 
opportunity to find fault with Shakſpeare, ſeems to ridicule the conduct 
of Telfth- Night in his Every Man out of bis Humour, at the end of 
Act III. fc. vis where he makes Mitis ſay, That the argument of 
his &medy might have been of ſome other nature, as of a duke to be 
in love with a counteſs, and that countels to be in love with the duke's 
ſon, and the ſon in love with the lady's waiting-maid : ſome ſuch croſs 
vb ing, with a clown to their ſerving-man, better than be thus near 
and familiarly allied to the time.” STEEvens. = rb 

I ſuppoſe this comedy to have beea written in 1614. If however the 
foregoing paſſage was levelled at Twelfrb-Night, my ſpeculation falls 
to the ground, See An Attempt to aſeertain the order of Shakſpeare's 
plays, Vel. I, Matons. | | | 
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O, it came o'er my ear like the ſweet ſouth, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 


Stealing, and giving odour .- Enough; no more; 
*Tis not ſo ſweet now, as it was before. 
O ſpirit of love, how quick and freſh art thou ! 
That, notwithſtanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch ſoever ?, 
But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute! ſo full of ſhapes is fancy, 
That it alone is high-fantaſtical “. 

Cur. Will you go hunt, my lord? 

Duke. What, Curio? | 

Cur. The hart. 

Duke. Why, ſo I do, the nobleſt that I have: 
O, when my eyes did ſee Olivia firſt, 
Methought, e the air of peſtilence; 
That inſtant was I turn'd into a harts ; 


And 


2 O, it came oer my ear like the-ſaweet ſouth, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour.] Milton, in his Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
has very ſucceſsfully introduced the ſame image : - 
© — now gentle gales, 
« Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
« Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
& 'Thoſe balmy ſpoils.” | 
The old copy reads—ſweet ſound, which Mr. Rowe changed inte 
wind, and Mr, Pope into ſouth. STEEVENS, | 
Here Shakſpeare makes the ſouth ſteal odour from the violet. In 
his gꝗth Sonnet, the violet is made the thief : 
«© The forward violet thus did I chide : | s 
„ Sweet thief, whence didſt thou ſteal thy ſweet that ſmells, 
& If not from my love's breath?” MALONE. 
3 Of what valicity and pitch ſoever,] Validity is here uſed for value. 
See Vol. III. p. 471, n. 3. MarLons. 8 
4 That it alone is high- fantaſtical.] Higb-fantaſtical, means no more 
than fantaffical to the height. So, in All's Well that ends Well : 
«© My high-repented blames | | 
% Dear en her, pardon me.“ STEEVENS. | 
* That inſtant was I turn d into a hart ;] This image evidently alludes 
to the ſtory of Acteon, by which Shakſpeare ſeems to think men cau- 


tioned againſt too great familiarity with forbidden beauty. * 
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WHAT YOU WILL. * 


And my deſires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E'er ſince purſue me. How now? what news from her? 


Enter VALENTINE. 


Val. So pleaſe my lord, I might not be admitted, 
But from her hand-maid do return this anſwer : 

The element itſelf, till ſeven years heat ®, 

Shall not behold her face at ample view; 

But, like a cloiſtreſs, ſhe will veiled walk, 

And water once a day her chamber round 

With eye-offending brine : all this, to ſeaſon 

A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep freſh, 
And laſting, in her ſad remembrance. 

Duke. O, ſhe, that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, | 
How will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft 7 
Hath kill'd the flock of all affections * elſe 
That live in her! when liver, brain, and heart, 
Theſe ſovereign thrones, are all ſupply'd, and fill'd, 
(Her ſweet perteCtions ?,) with one ſelt-king * !— 

| | Away 


who ſaw Diana naked, and was torn in pieces by his hounds, repreſents 
a man, who indulging his eyes, or his imagination, with the view of a 
woman that he cannot gain, has his heart torn with inceſſant longing. 
An interpretation far more elegant and natural than that of Sir Francis 
Bacon, who, in his Wiſdom of the Ancients, ſuppoſes this ſtory to warn 
us againſt enquiring into the ſecrets of princes, by ſhewing, that thoſe 
who know that which for reaſons of ſtate is to be concealed, will be de- 
tected and deſtroyed by their own ſervants. JoHNs0N-. | 
© Theelement itſelf, till ſeven years heat, | Heat for heated. The air, 
till it ſhall have been warmed by ſeven revolutions of the ſun, ſhall 
not &c. So, in King Fobn : 
«© The iron of itſelf, though beat red hot,” 
Again, in Macbeth: 
" And this report | 
% Hath ſo exaſperate the king—.” Marone. 
7 How will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft—] So, Milton, Par. 
Loft, B. iv: 4 | 
«© Here Love his golden ſhafts employs, MAaLoNE. 
5 — be flock of all affefions—=] So, in Sidney's Arcadia: 
“H has the flock of unſpeakable virtues.” STEEVENS. 
9 Her ſweet perfe&ions, —] Liver, brain, and heart, are admitted in 
poetry as the refidence of paſſions, Judgments and ſentiments, Theſe _ 
| ; 3 | what 
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Away before me to ſweet beds of flowers; 51 
Loye-thoughts lie rich, when canopy'd with bowers. 2 


1 [ Exeunt. 
SCENE I, e 
The Sea-coaſt. 
Enter VIOLA, Captain, and Sailors. 


Vio. What country, friends, is this ? mp 
Cap. This is Illyria, lady. 
Via. And what ſhould I do in Illyria ? 

My brother he is in Elyſium. 

Perchance, he is not drown'd: What think you, ſailors ? 

Cap. It is perchance, that you yourſelf were ſav'd. 
Vio. O my poor brother! and ſo, perchance, may he be. 
Cap. True, madam: and, to comfort you with chance, 

Aſſure yourſelf, after our ſhip did ſplit, | 

When you, and this poor number ſav'd with you ?, 

Hung on our driving boat, I ſaw your brother, 

Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 

(Courage and hope both teaching him the practice) 

To a ftrong maſt, that liv'd upon the ſea ; 

Where, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 

I ſaw him hold acquaintance with the waves, ; 

So long as I could ſee. | 


= 2 4 
N N OY . r 
rn 8 e * 
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what Shakſpeare calls, hem ſweet perfections, though he has not very 4 
clearly expreſſed what he might deſign to have ſaid. STEzvens. 3 

1 — with one ſelf- Ring !] Thus the original copy. The editor of the | 
ſecend folio, who in many inſtances appears to have been equally igno- C. 
rant of our author's language and metre, reads—lſelf-ſame king; a 2% 
reading, which all the ſubſequent editors have adopted. The verſe is * 
not defecłive. Perfections is here uſed as a quadriſyllable. So, in 2 
ſubſequent ſcene: é | 
« Methinks I feel this youth's perfeFions—.” b 

Self-king means ſelf-ſame king; one and the fame king, So, in 8 
King Richard IT: SY, 

cc — that ſe/f-mould chat faſhioned thee, 


c Made him a man,” MaLoNnEg. Ze 
2 Enter Viola, ] Viola is the name of a lady in the fifth book o 
Gower de Confeſſione Amantis. STEEVENS. | 
3 and this poor number 2 With yon, ] The old copy has—and WL - 
e preſent. emendation I am anſwerable. of 


Vin, 4 


thoſe poor number—, For 
The lailors who were ſaved, enter with the captain, MALONE. 


WHAT YOU WILL,* 7 

Vio. For ſaying ſo, there's gold: 

Mine own eſcape unfoldeth to my hope, 
Whereto thy ſpeech ſerves for authority, 
'The like of him. Know'ſt thou this country ? 

Cap. Ay, madam, well ; for I was bred and born, 
Not three hours travel from this very place. 

Vio. Who governs here? 

Cap. A noble duke in nature, as in name “. 

Vio. What is his name ? | 

Cap. Orſino. | 

Vio. Orſino! I have heard my father name him: 
He was a bachelor then. 

Cap. And ſo is now, or was ſo very late: 

For but a month ago I went from hence ; 

And then *twas freſh in murmur, (as, you know, 
What great ones do, the leſs will prattle of,) 
'That he did ſeek the love of fair Olivia. 

Vio. What's ſhe ? ; 

Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 
That dy'd ſome twelve-month ſince ; then leaving her 
In the protection of his ſon, her brother, 

Who ſhortly alſo dy*d : for whoſe dear love, 
They ſay, ſhe hath abjur'd the fight 7 
And company of men. | 

Vio. O, that I ſerv'd that lady; 

And might not be deliver'd to the world, 
Till I had made mine own occaſion mellow, 
What my eſtate 1s 5 | 

Cap. That were hard to compals ; 
Becauſe ſhe will admit no kind of ſuit, 
No, not the duke's. | 


ro 


"8 A noble duke in nature, as in name.] I know not whether the no- 
bility of the name is compriſed in duke, or in Orfino, which is, I think, 
the name of a great Italian family. JouNs0Ns 

3 And might not be deliver'd to the world, &c.] I wiſh I might not 
be made publick to the world, with regard to the fate of my birth and 
fortune, till I have gained a ripe opportunity for my deſign. 

Viola ſeems to have formed a very deep deſign with very little pre- 
meditation : ſhe is thrown by ſhipwreck on an unknown coaſt, hears 
that the prince is a bachelor, and reſolves to ſupplant the lady whom 
ke courts, JonNSOx. | 

. B 1 J. 10. 
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8 TWELFTH- NIGHT: OR, 
Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain; 
And though that nature with a beautequs wall 
Doth oft cloſe in pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe, thou haſt a mind that ſuits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 
J pray thee, and I'll pay thee bounteouſly, 
Conceal me what Jam; and be my aid 
For ſuch diſguiſe as, haply, ſhall (+0463 
The form of my intent. ' I'll ferve this duke ?; 
Thou ſhalt preſent me as an eunuch to him, 
Tt may be worth thy pains ; for I can ſing, 
And Peak to him in many ſorts of muſick, 
That will allow me very worth his ſervice 7. 
a What elſe may hap, to time I will commit; 
Only ſhape thou thy ſilence to my wit. 
Cap. Be you his'cunuch, and your mute I'll be: 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſee! 
Vio. I thank thee : Lead me on. ̃'xExeunt. 


5 SCENE III. 
: A Room in Olivia's Houſe, 
Enter Sir Tosy BeLCH, and MARIA. 


Sir To. What a plague means my niece, to take the 
; dans of her brother thus? I am ſure, care's an enemy to 
Ife. | EG LEAR 
Mar. By my troth, Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier 
o'nights; your couſin, my lady, takes great exceptions 
to your ill hours. | ; 
Sir To. Why, let her except before excepted ?. 


6 — I'll ſerve this duke;] Viola is an excellent ſchemer, never at a 
loſs; if ſhe cannot ſerve the lady, the will ſerve the duke. Jon NS. 
7 That will allow me] To allow is to approve. So, in King Lear: 
"206 if your ſweet ſway 
5 Allow obedience”—, STEEVENS. 
8 — care's an enemy to life.] Alluding to the old proverb, Care ail 
til a cat. STEEVENS. . | ; 
let ber except before excepted.) A ludicrous uſe of the formal 
lJaw-phraſe, FAE Rx + | £5 
It is the uſual language of leaſes: « To have and to hold the ſaid 
demiſed ee Ec. with their and every of their rights, members &c. 
{ except before extepted ). MAL ORT. TE. a 
| | Mar. 
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WHAT YOU WILL. 9 


Mar. Ay, but you muſt confine yourſelf within the 
modeſt limits of order. < 

Sir To. Confine? I'll confine myſelf no finer than T 
am: theſe clothes are good enough to drink in, and ſo be 
theſe boots too ; an they be not, let them hang themſelves 
in their own traps. | 

Mar. That quaffing and drinking will undo you: I 
heard my lady talk of it yeſterday; and of a fooliſh 
knight, that you brought in one night here, to be her 
wooer, f * | | | 

Sir To. Who? Sir Andrew Ague-cheek ? 

Mar. Ay, he. a 

Sir To. He's as tall a man“ as any's in IIlyria. 

Mar. What's that to the purpoſe ? 

Ser To. Why, he has three thouſand ducats a year. 

Mar. Ay, but he'll have but a year in all theſe ducats ; 
he's a very fool, and a prodigal. 

Sir To. Fie, that you'll ſay ſo! he plays o'th? viol-de- 
gambo®, and ſpeaks three or four languages word for 


word without book, and hath all the good gifts of 


nAraes;. 

Mar. He hath, indeed, —almoſt natural 3 : for, beſides 
that he's a fool, he's a great quarreller; and, but that 
he hath a gift of a coward to allay the guſt he hath in 
quarrelling, *tis thought among the prudent, he would 
quickly have the gift of a grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are ſcoundrels, and ſub- 
ſtractors, that ſay ſo of him. Who are they? 

Mar. They that add moreover, he's drunk nightly in 
your company. | 


Sir To. With drinking healths to my niece ; I'll drink 


T —as tall a man—] Tall means ſtout, courageous. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. I. p. 214, n. 4; and p. 228, n.g. MALONE., 

2 — viol. de- gambo,] The viel- de- gambo ſeems, in our author's time, 
to bave been a very faſhionable inſtrument, In The Return from Par- 
naſſus, 1606, it is mentioned, with its proper derivation : | 

Her wio/-de-gambo is her beſt content, 
For 'twvixt ber legs ſhe holds her inſtrument.” Corrins. 

3 He hath, indeed, —almoſt natural:] Mr. Upton propoſes to regu- 
late this paſſage difterently : 

; He hath indeed, a//, meſt natural. MALoxzs, 


to 
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to her, as long as there's a paſſage in my throat, and 
drink in Illyria: He's a coward, and a coyſtril “, that 
will not drink to my niece, till his brains turn o'the toe 
like a pariſh-top5. What, wench? Caſtiliano vulgo“; 
for here comes Sir Andrew Ague- face. 


Enter Sir Ax DpREW AGUE-CHEEK. 
Sir Aud. Sir Toby Belch! how now, Sir Toby Belch? 
Sir To. Sweet ſir Andrew! | 
Sir And. Bleſs you, fair ſhrew, 
Mar. And you too, fir. 8 : 
Sir To. Accoſt, fir Andrew, accoſt 7. Sir 


4 — and a coyſtril, ] A coyſtril is a paltry groom, only fit to carry 
arms, but not to uſe them. 955 in Holinſhed's Deſcription of England, 
Vol. I. p. 162: Caſterels or bearers of the arms of barons, or knights: 
Vol. III. p. 272.—< women, lackies, and coifterels are confidered as the 
unwarlike attendants on an army.“ For its etymology, fee couſtille 
and couſtillier in Cotgrave's Dictionary. Tol LET. 

A ceyſtrel or coyftril is properly the ſervant of a man at arms, or life- 
guard of a prince. Each of the life-guards of Henry VIII. had a coy- 
ſtrel that attended upon him. Hence it came to ſignify a low mean 
mane MarLoNne. | 

5 te a pariſh-top.] This is one of the cuſtoms now laid aſide. A 
Jarge top was formerly kept in every village, to be whipped in froſty 
weather, that the peaſants might be kept warm by exerciſe, and ou tof 
miſchief, while they could not work. STEEvENs. 5 
„ To ſleep like a totun- top, is a proverbial expreſſion. A top is 
ſaid to ſleep, when it turns round with great velocity, and makes a 
ſmooth humming noiſe. BLacksToNt. 

— Caſtiliano vage] We ſhould read—wo/ro, In Engliſh, put 
on your Caſtilian countenance; that is, your grave, ſolemn looks. 

WARBURTON, 

I meet with the word Caftilian and Caſtilians in ſeveral of the old 
comedies. It is difficult to aſſign any peculiar propriety to it, unleſs it 
was adopted immediately after the defeat of the Armada, and became a 
cant term capriciouſly expreſſive of jollity or contempt. The hoſt, in the 
Merry Wives of Windſor, calls Caius a va ule Urinal; and im 
the Merry Devil of Edmonton, one of the characters ſays, „Ha! my 
Caſtilian dialogues !*”* In an old comedy called Look about you, 1600, it 
is joined with another teper's exclamation very frequent in Shakſpeare: 

% And Rivo will he cry, and Caſtile too.” 4 | 
So again, in Heywood's Few of Malta, 1633: 
«« Hey, Rivo Caftiliano, man's a man.” STEEvENsS. 

7 Accoſt, fir Andrew, accoſt.] To accoft, had a ſignification in our 

author's time that the word now ſeems to have loſt, In the ſecond part 


of The Engliſh Difionary, by H. C. 1655, in which the reader 6 who 


WHAT YOU WILL. 11 
Sir And. What's that? 
Sir To. My niece's chamber-maid. T2 ah 
Sir And. Good miſtreſs Accoſt, I deſire better ac- 
quaintance. i 
Mar. My name is Mary, fir. 
Sir And, Good Mrs. Mary Accoſt, — 
Sir To. You miſtake, knight: accoſt, is, front her, 
board her*, woo her, aſſail her. 
Sir And. By my troth, I would not undertake her in 
this W Is that the meaning of accolt ? 
Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 
Sir To. An thou let part fo, fir Andrew, would thou 
might'ſ never draw {word again. h 
Sir And. An you part ſo, miſtreſs, I would I might 
never draw {word again; Fair lady, do you think you 
have fools in hand ? 
Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand. 
Sir Aud. Marry, but you ſhall have; and here's my hand. 
Mar. Now, fir, thought is free: I pray you, bring 
your hand to the buttery-bar, and let it drink. 
Sir And, Wherefore, {ſweet heart? what's your me- 


taphor ? | 
Mar. It's dry, ſir“. 


js defirous of a more refined and elegant ſpeech,” is furniſhed with bard 
words, “ to draw near, is explained thus: “ To accoft, appropriate, 
appropinquate. See alſo Cotgrave's Dict. in v. accoſter. MALONE. 
3 — board ber,] Dr. Johnſon obſerves in his Dictionary, that one 

of the ſenſes of to board is, to attack, or make the firſt attempt upon a 
perſon ; — aborder quelqu'un. In the common French Dictionaries, 
« aborder une femme, is tranſlated “ to board a woman, to pick her 
up. To board, as it is explained by Dr. Johnſon, is evidently derived 
J as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, from the original naval term. Our author 

9 is frequent in this uſe of the word. I would, he had boarded me," 

1 ſays Beatrice; and Mrs. Page uſes the ſame expreſſion. Again, in 
2 All's well that ends well: 

3 % And boarded her in the wanton way of youth.” MATONT. 
8 9 It's dry, fir.] She may intend to infinuate, that it is not a lover's 
hand, a moiſt hand being vulgarly accounted a fign of an amorous con- 
ſtitution. JonxsoN. | 

The Chief Juſtice in the ſecond part of King Henry IV. enumerates 

a dry band among the characteriſticks of debilicy — age. Again, in 
Antony and Cleopatra, Charmian ſays: 4 if an oily palm be not 4 
fruitful prognoſtication, I cannot ſcratch mine ear.” Theſe paſlages 
ferve to confirm Dr, Johnſon's ſuppoſition, STEEVENS» «+ 
| 4 Sir 
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did II ſee thee fo put down? | FI 
Sir And. Never in your life, I think; unleſs you ſee 
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Sir And. Why, I think ſo ; I am not ſuch an aſs, but 
I can keep my hand dry. But what's your jeſt ? 

Mar. A dry jeſt, fir. WO 

Sir And. Are you full of them? | 

Mar. Ay, fir ; I have them at my fingers* ends: mar- 
ry, now I let go your hand, I am barren. [Exit MARIA. 

Sir To. O knight, thou lack'ſt a cup of canary ; When 


canary put me down: Methinks, ſometimes I have no 
more wit than a chriſtian, or an ordinary man has: but I 
am a great eater of beef, and, I believe, that does harm 
to my wit. LE ; 5 
Sir To. No queſtion. 1 | 
Sir And. An I thought that, I'd forſwear it. I'll ride 
home to-morrow, ſir Toby. | 
Sir To. Pourguoy, my dear knight? 
Sir And. What is pourquoy? do, or not do? I would I 


had beſtowed that time in the tongues, that I have in 


fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting : O, had I but fol- 
low'd the arts! 5 | 


Sir To. Then hadſt thou had a head of "EL 


Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair ? 
Sir To. Paſt queſtion ; for thou ſeeſt, it will not curl by 
nature. | e b 
Sir And. But it becomes me well enough, does't not? 
Sir To. Excellent! it hangs like flax on a diſtaff; and 
J hope to ſee a houſewife take thee between her legs, and 
ſpin it off. | | | 8 
Sir And. Faith, I'll home to-morrow, fir Toby : your 


niece will not be ſeen; or, if ſhe be, it's four to one 


ſhe'll none of me: the count himſelf, here hard by, woes 


her. | 
Sir To. She'll none o'the count; ſhe'll not match above 


her degree, neither in eſtate, years, nor wit; I have 


heard her ſwear it. Tut, there's life in't, man. 


T it vill not curl by nature.] The old copy reads cos / my nature. 
The emendation is Mr, Theobald's, MAL ONE. 
Sir 
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Sir And. I'll ſtay a month longer, I am a fellow o'the 

ſtrangeſt mind i'the world; I delight in maſques and re- 

vels ſometimes altogether,  _ 9 85 
Sir To. Art thou good at theſe kick-ſhaws, knight? 

Sir And. As any man in IIlyria, whatſoever he be, un- 

der the degree of my betters; and yet 1 will not compare 


with an old man *. LO 
Sir To. What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? 


Sir And. Faith, I can cut a caper. 
Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to't. 18 
Sir And. And, I think, I have the back- trick, fimply 


as ſtrong as any man in Illyria. | 
Sir 7; . Wherefore are theſe things hid ? wherefore have 


theſe gifts a curtain before them ? are they like to take 


duſt, like miſtreſs Mall's pictures? why doſt thou not go 
to 


2 — and yet I will not compare with an old man. ] Ague-cheek, though 
willing enough to arrpgate to himſelf ſuch experience as is commonly 
the acquiſition of age, is yet careful to exempt his perſon from being 
compared with its bodily weakneſs, In ſhort, he would ſay with Fal- 
ſtaff, —*&* I am old in notking but my underſtanding,” STEEVENS. 

3 — miſtreſs Mall's picture? | The real name of the woman whom I 
ſuppoſe to have been meant by Sir Toby, was nag; Fab rk The appel- 
lation by which ſhe was generally known, was Mall Cut-purſe. She 
was at once an hermaphrodite, a proſtitute, a bawd, a bully, a thief, a 
receiver of ſtolen goods, &c. &c. On the books of the Stationers' 
Company, Auguſt 1610, is entered“ A Booke called the Madde 
Prancks of Merry Mall of the Bankſide, with her walks in man's ap- 
parel, and to what purpoſe. Written by John Day.” Middleton and 
Decker wrote a comedy, of which ſhe is the heroine. The title of this 
piece is The Rraring Girl, or, Moll 1 3 as it hath been lately 
acted on the Fortune Stage, by the Prince his players, 1611. The fron- 
tiſpiece to it contains ta full length of her in man's clothes, ſmoakin 
tobacco, As this extraordinary perſonage appears to have partaken of 
both ſexes, the curtain which Sir Toby mentions, would not have been 

unneceſſarily drawn before ſuch a picture of her as might have been ex- 
1 hibited in an age, of which neither too much delicacy or decency was 
the characteriſtick. STEEVENS. | 0 

In our author's time, I believe, curtains were frequently hung before 

pictures of any value. So, in Webſter's Vittoria Corombona, 1612: 
I vet but draw the curtain; now to your picture.“ 

Mary Frith was born in 1584, and died in 1659. In a Mſ. letter in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, from John Chamberlain to Mr. Carleton, dated 
February 11, 161112, the following account is given of this woman's 

OT | doing 


*, 
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to church in a galliard, and come home in a coranto? My 
very walk ſhould be a jig; I would not ſo much as make 
water, but in a ſink-a- pace . What doſt thou mean? is 
it a world to hide virtues in? I did think, by the excel- 
lent conſtitution of thy leg, it was form'd under the ſtar 
of a galliard. | 

Sir And. Ay, *tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent well 
in a flame-colour'd ſtock . Shall we ſet about ſome 
revels ? 

Sir To. What ſhall we do elſe? were we not born under 
Taurus? | 

Sir And. Taurus? that's ſides and heart s. | 

Sir To. No, fir; it is legs and thighs. Let me ſe 

thee caper: ha! higher: ha, ha !—excellent! [ Zxeunz. 


doing penance : * This laſt Sunday Moll Cut-purſe, a notorious bag- 
gage, that uſed to go in men's apparel, and challenged the field of 
diverſe gallants, was brought to the ſame place, [St. Paul's Croſs,] 
where the wept bitterly, and ſeemed very penitent; but it is fince 
doubted ſhe was maudlin drunk, being diſcovered to have tippel'd of 
three quarts of ſack, before ſhe came to her penance, She had the 
daintieft preacher or ghoſtly father that ever I ſaw in the pulpit, one 
Radcliffe of Brazen-noſe College in Oxford, a likelier man to have led 
the revels in ſome inn of court, than to be where he was, But the beſt 
is, he did extreme badly, and ſo wearied the audience that the beſt part 
went * and the reſt tarried rather to hear Moll Cut-purſe than 
him,” ALONEs | | 

4 — a fink-a-pace.] i. e. a eingue- pace; the name of a dance, the 
meaſures whereof are regulated by the number five. The word occurs 
elſewhere in our author. Six J. Hawxrins. 

5 — flame colour d flock.] The old copy reads—a dam'd colour d flock, 
Stockings were in Shakſpeare's time called ſtocks. So, in Jack Drum's 
Entertainment, 1601: * 4 

& — or would my filk fock ſhould loſe his gloſs elſe.” STEEVZNS. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MaLonEx. 3 

6 Taurus? that's fides and beart.] Alluding to the medical aſtrology 
ſtill preſerved in almanacks, which refers the affections of particular 
parts of the body, to the predominance of particular conſtellations, 
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WHAT YOU WILL, Er 


SCENE IV. 
A Room in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter VALENTINE, and VIOLA in man's clothes, 


Val. If the duke continue theſe favours towards you, 
Ceſario, you are like to be much advanced ; he hath 
known you but three days, and already you are no 
ſtranger. | | * 
Vio. Vou either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in queſtion the continuance of his love ; Is 
hae inconſtant, fir, in his favours ? | 
Val. No, believe me. 


Enter Duke, Cu R Io, and Attendants, 


Vio. I thank you. Here comes the count. 
Duke. Who ſaw Ceſario, ho? 
Vio. On your attendance, my lord; here. 
Duke. Stand you a-while aloof.—Ceſario, 
Thou know'ſt no leſs but all; I have unclaſp'd 
'To thee the book even of my ſecret ſoul : 
Therefore, good youth, addreſs thy gait unto her; 
Be not deny'd acceſs, ſtand at her doors, 
And tell them, ther thy fixed foot ſhall grow, 
Till thou have audiefce. 3 
Vio. Sure, my noble lord, 
If ſhe be ſo abandon'd to her ſorrow 
As it is ſpoke, ſhe never will admit me. 
Duke. Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 
Rather than make unprofited return. | : 
Vio. Say, I do ſpeak with her, my lord; What then? 
Duke. O, then, unfold the paſſion of my love, | 
Surprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith ; 
It ſhall become thee well to act my woes; 
She will attend it better in thy youth, 
Than in a nuncio's of more grave aſpe&. - 
Vio. I think not ſo, my lord. 
Duke. Dear lad, believe it; 
For they ſhall yet belie thy happy years, 
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That ſay, thou art a man: Diana's lip | 

Is not more ſmooth, and rubious ; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill, and ſound, | 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part . 

I know, thy conſtellation is right apt 

For this affair :—Some four, or five, attend him; 
All, if you will; for I myſelf am beſt, 

When leaſt in company :—Proſper well in this, 
And thou ſhall live as freely as thy lord, 

To call his fortunes thine. 

Vio. Fil do my beſt, 

To woo your lady :—yet, [afide.] a barrful ftrife *! 
WR er I woo, myſelf would be his wife. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
A Room in Olivia's Houſe. 
Enter MARTA and Clown, 


Mar. Na either tell me where thou haſt been, or I 
will not open my lips, ſo wide as a briſtle may enter, in 
way of thy excuſe: my lady will hang thee for thy ab- 
ſence. © 
Clo, Let her hang me: he, that is well hang'd 3 in this 
world, needs to fear no colours 9. 

Mar. Make that good. 

Clo. He ſhall ſee none to fear. | 

Mar. A good lenten anſwer*: I can tell thee 1 
that ſaying was born, of, I fear no colours. 

Clo. Where, good miſtreſs Mary ? | 

Mar. In the wars; and that may you be bold! to ſay in 
your foolery. 

Clo. Well, God give them wiſdom, that have it; and 
thoſe that are fools, let them uſe their talents. 


7 — a woman's part.] That is, thy proper part in a * would be 
a * 's. Women were then perſonated by boys. JoRN SON. 
5 —a barrful firife!] i. e. a conteſt full of impediments. STEEv. 
9 — fear no colours. ] This expreſſion frequently occurs in the old 
plays. STEEVEXS. 
1 lenten anſwer :] A lean, or a5 we now call it, a dry anſwer. 
: |  JonnsoN., 


Mar. 


=_ 
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Mar. Vet you will be hang'd, for being ſo long ab- 
ſent ; or, to be turn'd away *, is not that as good as a 
hang you ? 3 i 

Ch. Many a good hanging prevents a bad marriage; 
and, for turning away, let ſummer bear it out 3. 

Mar. You are reſolute then? 

Clo. Not fo neither; but I am reſolved on two points. 

Mar. That, if one break “, the other will hold; or, if 
both break, your gaſkins fall. 

Clo. Apt, in good faith; very apt! Well, go thy way; 
if ſir Toby would leave drinking, thou wert as witty a 
piece of Eve's fleſh as any in IIlyria. 

Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o'that ; here comes 
my lady: make your excuſe wiſely, you were belt. [ Exit. 
Enter OL1via, and MAaLvoLio, 

Cle. Wit, and't be thy will, put me into good fooling ! 
Thoſe wits, that think they have thee, do very oft prove 
fools; and I, that am ſure I lack thee, may paſs for a 
wiſe man: For what ſays Quinapalus? Better a witty 
fool, than a fooliſh wit “.- God bleſs thee, lady! 

Oli. Take the fool away. | 

Clo. Do you not hear, fellows? take away the lady. 

Oli. Go to, you're a dry fool; I'll no more of you: 
beſides, you grow diſhoneſt. | 

Clo. Two faults, Madonna, that drink and good 
counſel will amend: for give the dry fool drink, then is 


2 — or, to be turn'd awway.] The editor of the ſecond folio omitted 


the word ta, in which he has been followed by all the ſubſequent editors. 


_ MaLoNEt. 

3 — and, for turning away, let ſummer bear it out.] It is common 
for unſettled and vagrant ſerving-men, to grow negligent of their buſi- 
neſs towards ſummer ; and the ſenſe of the paſſage is: I I am turned 
away, the advantages of the approaching ſummer will bear out, or ſup- 
Port all the inconveniences of diſmiſſion; for I ſhall find employment in 
every field, and lodging under every bedge. STEEVENS. 

* —if one Lreak,| Points were laces with metal tags, by which the 
trunk-hoſe, or breeches, were faſtened to the doublet. MAloNE. 

+ — Better a witty feel, than a fooliſh wit.] Hall, in his Chronicle, 
ſpeaking of the death of Sir Thomas More, ſays, „that he knows not 
whether to call him a fooliſh wiſe man, or awiſe fooliſh man. Joanso0N. 

3 — Madonna, ] Ital. miſtreſs, dame. So, La Maddona, by way 
of pre-eminence, the Bleſſed Virgin. STEEVENS. - 


* . 
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the fool not dry ; bid the diſhoneſt man mend himſelf, if 
he mend, he is no longer diſhoneſt ; if he cannot, let the 
botcher mend him: — thing, that's mended, is but 
atch'd : virtue, that tranſgreſſes, is but patch'd with 
. and ſin, that amends, is but patch'd with virtue: 
If that this ſimple ſyllogiſm will ſerve, ſo; if it will not, 
What remedy? As there 1s no true cuckold but calamity, 
ſo beauty's a flower: — the lady bade take away the fool; 
therefore, I ſay again, take her away. | 
Oli. Sir, I bade them take away you. ; 
Clo. Miſpriſion in the higheſt degree !—Lady, Cucul- 
lus non facit monachum z that's as much as to ſay, I wear 
not motley in my brain. Good Madonna, give me leave 
to prove you a fool. | 
Oli. Can you doit? 
Cle. Dexteriouſly, good Madonna. 
Oli. Make your proof. | 
Clo. I muft 4 you for it, Madonna; Good my 
mouſe of virtue, anſwer me. | 
Oli. Well, fir, for want of other idleneſs, I'll bide 
your proof. | 
Clo, Good Madonna, why mourn'ſt thou ? 
Oli. Good fool, for my brother's death. 
Clo. I think, his foul is in hell, Madonna. 
Oli. I know his ſoul is in heaven, fool. 
Clo. The more fool you, Madonna, to mourn for your 
brother's foul being in heaven.—Take away the fool, 
gentlemen. 
Oli. What think you of this fool, Malvolio ? doth he 
not mend? | 
Mal. Yes ; and ſhall do, till the pangs of death ſhake 
him : Infirmity, that decays the wiſe, doth ever make 
the better fool. 5 a 
Co. God ſend you, fir, a ſpeedy infirmity, for the 
better increaſing your folly ! Sir Toby will be ſworn, that 
I am no fox; but he will not paſs his word for two-pence 
that you are no fool. | | | o 
Oli. How ſay you to that, Malvolio ? 


6 Any thing, that's mended, is but patched :] Alluding to the patch'd 
or particoloured garment of the fool. MALoNE. 7585 


* Mal. 


— 
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Mal. I marvel your ladyſhip takes delight in ſuch a 
barren raſcal ; I ſaw him put down the other day with an 
ordinary fool, that has no more brain than a ſtone : Look 
you now, he's out of his guard already; unleſs you laugh 
and miniſter occaſion to him, he is gagg'd. I proteſt, 
I take theſe wiſe men, that crow ſo at theſe ſet kind of 
fools, no better than the fools? zanies. 

Oli. O, you are ſick of ſelf-love, Malvolio, and taſte 
with a diſtemper'd appetite: to be generous, guiltleſs, 
and of free diſpoſition, is to take thoſe things for bird- 
bolts, that you deem cannon-bullets : There is no ſlander 
in an allow'd fool, though he do nothing but rail ; nor 
no railing in a known diſcreet man, though he do nothing 
but reprove. END 
_ Cle. Now Mercury indue thee with leaſing, for thou 
ſpeak'ſt well of fools 7! 


Re-enter MARIA. 


Mar. Madam, there 1s at the gate a young gentleman, 
much deſires to ſpeak with you. ; 
A Oli. From the count Orſino, is it? | 
Y Mar. I know not, madam ; *tis a fair young man, and 
well attended. | 5 

Oli. Who of my people hold him in delay? 
Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your kinſman. | 
Oli. Fetch him off, I pray you; he ſpeaks nothing but 
madman ; Fie on him! [Exit Mar1a.] Go you, Mal- 
volio: if it be a ſuit from the count, 1 am ſick, or not 
at home; what you will, to diſmiſs it. [Exit Mal- 
vo io. ] Now you ſee, fir, how your fooling grows old, 
and people diſlike it. 
Cle. Thou haſt ſpoke for us, Madonna, as if thy eldeſt 
; ſon ſhould be a fool: whoſe ſcull Jove cram with — 29 
i for here he comes“, one of thy kin, has a moſt weak pia 
oy mater ! 5 c 
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= 7 Nav Mercury indue thee with leaſing, for then ſpeakf| well of 

4 Feols I] May Mercury teach thee to lie, ſince thou lieſt in faucur of fools. 

8 yon | Jonns0N. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads—with learning. MALONE. 

of 5 — for bere he comes,—)] Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope and the 

$ ſubſequent editors have omitted the word he. MALONE. 


1 Cs Enter 
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Enter Sir Tony BELICR. 


Oli. By mine honour, half drunk. — What 1s he at the 
gate, couſin ? | 

Sir To. A gentleman. | 

Oli. A gentleman ? What gentleman ? 

Sir To. Tis a gentleman here 9 — A plague o'theſe 

ickle-herrings!— How now, ſot ? 

Clo. Good Sir Toby,— 

Oli. e couſin, how have you come ſo early by 
this lethar 


Sir To. 3 I defy lechery: There's one at the 


ate. 
- Oli. Ay, marry ; what is he? 

Sir To. Let Hm be the devil, an he will, I care not: 
give me faith, ſay I. Well, it's all one. [ Exit, 

Oli. What's a drunken man like, fool ? 

Clown. Like a drown'd man, a fool, and a madman : 
one draught above heat* makes him a fool ; the ſecond 
mads him; and a third drowns him. 

Oli. Go. thou and ſeek the coroner, and let him fit o 
my coz; for he's in the third degree of drink, he's 
drown'd : o, look after him. 

Clown. He is but mad yet, Madonna; and che fool 
ſhall look to the madman. [Exit Clown. 


Re-enter MaLlvoLi1o. 


Mal. Madam, yond young fellow {wears he will ſpeak 
with you. I told him you were fick ; he takes on him to 
underſtand ſo much, and therefore comes to ſpeak with 
you: I told him you were aſleep; he ſeems to have a 
fore-knowledge of that too, and therefore comes to ſpeak 
with you. What is to be ſaid to him, lady? he's [oY 
fied againſt any denial. 
Oli. Tell him, he ſhall not pon with me. 


9 *Tis 2 gentleman bere—] Sir Toby was going to deſcribe the ths. 
man, but is interrupted by the effects of his mo berring. STEEV. 

I — above bea!—] i, e. above the ſtate of eing warm in a proper 
degree, STEEVENS. 


Ma! 
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Mal. He has been told ſo; and he ſays, he'll ſtand at 
our door like a ſheriff*s poſt *, and be the ſupporter to a 
ench; but he*ll ſpeak with you. 

Oli. What kind of man is he? 

Mal. Why, of man kind. 

Oli. What manner of man? 

Mal. Of very ill manner; he'Il ſpeak with you, will 

you, or no. 

Oli. Of what perſonage, and years, is he? 

Mal. Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough 
for a boy ; as a ſquaſh is before *tis a peaſcod, or a cod- 
ling when 'tis almoſt an apple: *tis with him e'en ſtand- 
ing waters, between boy and man, He is very well- 
favour'd, and he ſpeaks very ſhrewiſhly ; one would 
think, his mother's milk were ſcarce out of him. 

Oli. Let him approach: Call in my gentlewoman. 

Mal. Gentlewoman, my lady calls. [ Exit, 


' ,* © Re-enter MARIA. 


Oli. Give me my veil : come, throw it o'er my face; 
We'll once more hear Orſino's embaſly, 


Enter VIOLA. 


Vio. The honourable lady of the houſe, which is ſhe ? 
Oli. Speak to me, I ſhall anſwer for her; Your will? 
Vio. Moſt radiant, exquiſite, and unmatchable beauty, 

I pray you, tell me, if this be the lady of the houſe, 


% — land at your door like 'a ſheriff's poft,] Tt was the cuſtom for 
that js to bh large poſts ſet 5 £4 pe as an indication of his 
office, The original of which was, that the king's proclamations, and. 
other publick Acts, might be affixed thereon by way of publication. 
So, Jonſon's E very Man out of bis Humour: | | 

— put off 8 | . 
« To the lord Chancellor's tomb, or the fbrives poſts.” 
: WARBURTON» 

Dr. Letherland was of opinion, that „ by this poſt is meant a poſt 
to mount his horſe from, a horſeblock, which, by the cuſtom of the 
city, is ſtill placed at the ſheriff's door.” STEEVENS. 

I — tis with bim een ſtanding water,] The old copy hag—in. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. In the firſt folio een and in 
are very frequently confounded. See Vol. III. p. 373, n. 9. MALONE». 


„ for 
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for I never ſaw her: I would be loth to caſt away my 


ſpeech ; tor, beſides that it is ys well penn'd, 1 


have taken great pains to con it, Good beauties, let me 
ſuſtain no ſcorn ; I am very comptible , even to the leaft 
ſiniſter uſage. 

Oli. Whence came you, fir ? 

Vio. I can fay little more than I have ſtudied, and that 
ot s out of my part. Good gentle one, give me 

modeſt aſſurance, if you be the lady of the MS that I 
may proceed in my ſpeech. 4 

Oli. Are you a comedian? 

Vio. No, my profound heart: and yet, by the very 
fangs of malice, I ſwear, I am not that I play. Are v0 
the lady of the houſe ? 

Oli- If I do not uſurp myſelf, I am. 

Vio. Moſt certain, if you are ſhe, you do uſurp your- 
ſelf; for what is yours to beſtow, is not yours to reſerve. 
But this is from my commiſſion : I will on with my ſpeech 

in your praiſe, and then ſhew you the heart of my 
meffage. 

Oli. Come to what is important in't: I forgive * 
the praiſe. 

Vio. Alas, I took great pains to ſtudy it, and 'tis po- 
etical. 

Oli. It is the more like to be feign'd ; I pray you, keep 
it in. I heard, you were ſaucy at my gates; and al- 
low'd your ap roach, rather to wonder at you than to 
hear you. it you | be not mad, be gone; if you have 
reaſon, be brief: tis not that time of moon with me, to 
make one in ſo Ang a dialogue 5, 

Mar. Will you hoiſt fail, fir ? here lies your way. 


4 — 1 am very comprible,] Viola begs ſhe may not be treated with 
ſcorn, becauſe ſhe is very —— even to lighter marks of reprehen- 
_ STEEVENS. 
— ſkipping a dialogue. 7 Wild, frolick, mad. Jonxsox. 

30 10 X. Hen F. P. 1: 

«© The 1 king, he ambled up and down, &c. STEEVENS. 
En, in the Merchant of Venice: 

6 —ak pain 

« Toallay with fome cold Ks of modeſty, 
&« Thy ſtiping ſpirit,” MaALoNE. 
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Vio. No, good ſwabber; I am to hull here © a little 
longer.—Some mollification for your giant /, ſweet lady. 

Oli. Tell me your mind *. 

Vio. I am a meſſenger. 

Oli. Sure, you have ſome hideous matter to deliver, 
when the courteſy of it is ſo fearful. Speak your office. 

Vio. It alone concerns your ear. I bring no overture 
of war, no taxation of homage; I hold the olive in my 
hand: my words are as full of peace as matter. 

Oli. Yet you began rudely. What are you? What 
would you ? . 

Vio. The rudeneſs, that hath appear'd in me, have 
T learn'd from my entertainment. What I am, and what 
I would, are as ſecret as maiden-head: to your ears, 

divinity ; to any other's, profanation. | 
Oli. Give us the place alone: we will hear this divi- 
nity. [Exit MARIA. ] Now, fir, what as your text? 
Oli. A comfortable doctrine, and much may be ſaid of 
it. Where lies your text ? bath ents 1 f 
Vio. In Orſino's boſom. 
Oli. In his boſom ? in what chapter of his boſom ? 
Vio. To anſwer by the method, in the firſt of his heart. 


6 — Ian to hull Here] To bull means to drive to and fro upon 
the yl without ſails or rudder. STEEVENS. 

7 Some mollification for your gient, | Ladies, in romance, are guarded 
by giants, a repel 1 — 4 troubleſome advances. "Viola, 
ſeeing the waiting-maid ſo eager to oppoſe her meſſage, intreats Olivia 
to pacify her giant. JOHNSON» | n "a 

Viola likewiſe alludes to the diminutive. fize of Maria, who is called 
on ſubſequent occaſions, little villain, youngeſt wren of nine, &c. 

$0 Falltaff to h Sirrah, you giant, wer, King Henry ti 

o Fa to his page: © Sirrah, you giant, &c.“ King Henry I. 
P. II. Act I. 1 ? 5 # | * "WM 

8 Tell me your mind.] Theſe words, which in the old copy make part 
of Viola's laſt ſpeech, were rightly attributed to Olivia by Dr. War- 
burton, Mar. ons, | 

Mind ſignifies either buſineſs or inclination. Viola, taking advantage 
of the ambiguity of the word, replies as if Olivia had uſed it in the 
latter ſenſes WAR BURTON. 

As a meſſenger, the was not to ſpeak her own mind, but that of her 
employer. Mason, | : 


* 
* 
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Oli. O, I have read it; it is hereſy. Have you no 
more to ſay ? | . 

Vio. Good madam, let me ſee your face. 

Oli. Have ꝙu any commiſſion from your lord to ne- 
gotiate with my face? you are now out of your text: but 
we will draw the curtain, and ſhew you the picture. 
Look you, fir, ſuch a one I was this preſent : Is't not 
well done ?? | [ Unveiling, 

Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 8 
Oli. Tis in grain, fir ; *twill endure wind'and weather. 

Vio. *Tis beauty truly blent *, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand lay'd on: 

Lady, you are the cruel'ſt ſhe alive, | 

If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy“. | | 
Oli. O, fir, I will not be fo hard-hearted; I will give 

out diverſe ſchedules. of my beauty: It ſhall be inventori- 

ed; and every particle, and utenſil, labell'd to my will: 


9 Look you, fir, ſuch a one I was this preſent : TIs't not well done ?] 
She ſays, I <vas this preſent, inſtead of ſaying I am; becauſe ſhe had 
once ſhewn herſelf, and perſonates the beholder, who is afterwards to 
make the relation. . eh ng | os 
I fuſpect the author intended that Olivia ſhould again cover her face 
with her veil, before ſhe ſpeaks theſe words. MALONE. 

1 *Tis beauty truly blent, J i. e. blended, mix'd together, Blent is 
the antient participle. of the verb to blend. SrEEVENS. 
2 If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, | 

And leave the world no copy.] Shakſpeare has copied himſelf in 
his 11th ſonnets ©. iN N i : | 

& She carv'd thee for her ſeal, and meant thereby 
| & Thou ſhould'ſt print more, nor let that copy die.“ 
Again, in the 3d ſonnet; 6 abuts 10 
& Die ſingle, and thine image dies with thee,” STxzzvENS, 
Again, in his 9th ſonnee: 2 R 
« Ah! if thou iſſueleſs ſhalt hap to die, 
„ The world will wail thee like a makeleſs wife; 
„ The world will be thy widow, and till weep 
«© That thou no form of thee haſt left behind.” 
Again, in the 13th ſonnet : 757 | 
& O that you were yourſelf! but, love, you are 
© No longer yours than you yourſelf here live: 
c "Againſt this coming end you ſhould prepare, 
ﬆ And your ſweet ſemblance to ſome other give.” MALONE. 


In voices well divulg*d®, free, learn 
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as, item, two lips indifferent red; item, two grey eyes, 
with lids to them; item, one neck, one chin, and fo 
forth. Were you ſent hither to *praiſe mes? 

Vio. I ſee you what + tag are: you are too proud; 
But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 


My lord and maſter loves you; O, ſuch love 


Could be but recompens'd, though you were crown'd 
The non-pareil of beauty Kak 
Oli. How does he love me? | 
Vio. With adoration's fertile tears“, | 
With groans that thunder love, with ſighs of fire 5, 
Oli. Your lord does know my mind, I cannot love 
him: | 4 
Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and ſtainleſs youth ; 
d, and valiant, 
And, in dimenſion, and the ſhape of niture, 555 
A gracious perſon.: but yet I cannot love him; 
He might have tdok his anſwer long ago. 
Vio. If I did love you in my maſter's flame, 
With ſuch a ſuffering, ſuch a deadly life, 


3 — to "praiſe me?] i. e. to appraiſe, or appretiate me. The fore- 
going words, ſchedules, and inwentoried, ſhew, I think, that this is the 
meaning. So again, in Cymbeline : „I could then have looked on him 
without the help of admiration; though the catalogue of his endow- 
ments had been tabled by his fide, and I to peruſe him by items.“ 

| - Maronn, 

4 With adoration's fertile tears,] Tears is here uſed as a diſlyllable, 
like fire, bour, ſwear, &c See Vol. II. p. 269, n. 3; and p. 379, 
n. 2. Mr. Pope, to ſupply a ſuppoſed defect in the metre, reads 

With adorations, witb fertile tears. 


which the ſubſequent editors have adopted. MA ONE. 


5 With groans that thunder love, with fighs of fire.] This line is 
worthy of Dryden's Almanzor, and, if not ſaid in mockery of amorous 
hyperboles, might be regarded as a ridicule on a paſſage in Chapman's 
tranſlation of the firſt book of Homz, 1598: 

% Jove thunder d out a figh;” 
or, on another in Lodge's IN 1592: 
„The winds of my deepe ſighes 


«© That thunder ſtill for noughts, &c.“ STEVENS. 
Bo, in our author's Lover's Complaint : | 

«« ©, that forc'd thunder from his heart did fly!” Mato. 
© In voices well diu g d,] Wellſpoken of by the world. Matonz. 
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In your denial I would find no ſenſe, 
I would not underſtand it. 

Oli. Why, what would you? | 

Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my foul within the houſe ; 

Write loyal cantons of contemned love 7, . 
And fing them loud even in the dead of night; 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills“, 

And make the babling goſſip of the air 

Cry out, Olivia! O, you ſhould not reſt 

Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you ſhould pity me. 

Oli. You might do much: What is your parentage ? 

Vio. Above my fortunes, yet my ſtate is well: 
I am a gentleman. | 

Oli. Get you to your lords 

I cannot love him: let him ſend no more; 
Unleſs, perchance, you come to me again, 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well: 

I thank you for your pains : ſpend this for me. 

Vio. I am no fee*d pot 9, lady ; keep your purſe ; 
My maſter, not myſelf, lacks recompence. 
Love make his heart of flint, that you ſhall love; 
And let your fervour, like my maſter's, be 
Plac'd in contempt! Farewel, fair cruelty. 

0li. What is your parentage ? 
Above my fortunes, yet my flate is well : 
I am a gentleman.— I'll be ſworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and ſpirit, 


[ Exit. 


7 Write loyal cantons of contemned love,] The old copy haz—cantons ; 
which Mr, Capell, who appears to have been entirely unacquainted with 
our ancient language, has changed into canzons.—There is no need of 
alteration; Canton was uſed for canto in our author's time. So, in 
The London Prodigal, a comedy, 1605 : „ What-do-you-call-him has 
it there in his third canton.” Again, in Heywood's Preface to Britaynes 


Troy, 1609: © in the judicial perufal of theſe few cantons,” &c. ' 


| MALONE. 

5 Holla your name to the reverberate Bills,] Mr. Upton well obſerves, 

that Shakſpeare frequently uſes the adjective paſſive, a&ively. SrEEv. 

9 Tam no fee d poſt, ] Poſt, in our author's time, ſignified a meſſen- 
ger. MaLons. | 8 


Do 
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Do give thee five-fold blazon :—Not too fait ;—ſoft! ſoft! 
Unleſs the maſter were the man *.—How now? 

Even ſo quickly may one catch the plague ? 

Methinks, I feel this yoath's perfections, 

With an inviſible and fubtle ſtealth, 

To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be.— 

What, ho, Malvolio !— 


| Re-enter MALVOL IO. 


Mal. Here, madam, at your ſervice. 
Oli. Run after that ſame peeviſh meſſenger, 


The county's man?: he left this ring behind him, 


Would I, or not; tell him, I'll none of it. 
Deſire him not to flatter with his lord 3, 
Nor hold him up with hopes ; I am not for him : 


If that the youth will come this way to-morrow, 
Fl! give him reaſons for't. Hye thee, Malvolio. 


Mal. Madam, I will. 


* 


Oli. I do I know not what; and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind +, 
Fate, ſhew thy force: Ourſelves we do not owe; 
What is decreed, muſt be; and be this ſo!  [ Exit, 


el oft i 0990. 
Unleſs the maſter were the man.] Unleſs the dignity of the maſter 

were added to the merit of the ſervant, I ſhall go too far, and diſgrace 

myſelf. Let me ſtop in time, MATLON E. 

> The county's man:] County and count in old language were ſynony- 

mous. See Vol. III. p. 13, n. 4. The old copy has countes, which 

may be right: the Saxon genitive caſe, MALONE. VE: 


3 — to flatter with bis lord,} This was the phraſeology of the time. 


[ Exit. 


So, in King Richard II: 


„ Shalt dying men flatter with thoſe that live?“ 
Many more inftances might be added. MALONE. 

4 Mine eye &c.] I believe the meaning is, I am not miſtreſs of 
own actions; I am afraid that my eyes betray me, and flatter the oth 
without my conſent, with diſcoveries of love. JoHN$0N» 

I think the meaning is, J fear that my eyes will ſeduce my under- 
ſtanding z that 1 am indulging a paſſion for this beautiful youth, which 
my reaſon cannot approve, MALoNs. - 
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Z 
| The Sea-coaſt. | 
Enter AnTON10 and SEBASTIAN. 
Ant. Will you ſtay no longer? nor will you not, that 
I go with you? | EE TE 
Seb. By your patience, no: my ſtars ſhine darkly over 
me; the malignancy of my fate might, perhaps, diſtem- 
er yours ; therefore I ſhall crave of you your leave, that 
i may hear my evils alone: It were a bad recompence 


for your love, to lay any of them on you. | 
Ant. Let me yet — of you, whither you are bound. 


Seb. No, *footh, ſir; my determinate voyage is mere 


extravagancy. But I perceive in you ſo excellent a touch 
of modeſty, that you will not extort from me what I am 
willing to keepin ; therefore it charges me in manners 
the rather to expreſs myſelf5 : You muſt know of me then, 
Antonio, my name is Sebaſtian, which I calPd Rodo- 
rigo ; my father was that Sebaſtian of Meſſaline *, whom 
I know, you have heard of; he left behind him, myſelf, 
and a ſiſter, both born in an hour; If the heavens had 
been pleas'd, would we had ſo ended! but you, fir, al- 


ter'd that; for, ſome hour before you took me from the 


breach of the ſea,” was my ſiſter drown'd. 

Ant. Alas, the day 5a | | 
Seb. A lady, fir, though it was ſaid ſhe much reſembled 
me, was yet of many accounted beautiful : but, though 
I could not, with ſuch eſtimable wonder 7, over-far- be- 


to expreſs myſelf :] That is, to reveal myſelf. JonN so. 
5 — Meſſaline,] Sir Thomas Hanmer very judiciouſly offers to read 
Metelin, an iſland in the Archipelago 3 but Shakſpeare knew little of 
eography, and was not at all ſolicitous about orthographical nicety. 
he ſame miſtake occurs in the concluding ſcene of the play : 
«« Of Meſſaline; Sebaſtian was my father.” STEEVENS. 


7 — with ſuch eftimable wonder,] Shakſpeare often confounds the 


active and paſſive adjectives. Eſtimable wonder is efteeming wonder, or 
wonder and efteem. The meaning is, that he could not venture to think 
ſo highly as others of his fiſter. Jognson. 

So Milton uſes unexpreſſive notes, for unexpreſſible, in his hymn on 
the Nativity. MALoNE. 
heve 
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lieve that, yet thus far I will boldly publiſh her, ſhe bore 
a mind that envy could not but call fair: ſhe is drown'd 
already, fir, with ſalt water, though I ſeem to drown her 
remembrance again with more. | 
Ant. Pardon me, fir, your bad entertainment. 
Seb. O good Antonio, forgive me your trouble. 
Ant. If you will not murther me for my love, let me be 
your ſervant. | 
Seb. If you will not undo what you have done, that 1s, 
kill him whom you have recover'd, deſire it not. Fare 
ye well at once: my boſom is full of kindneſs ; and I am 
yet ſo near the manners of my mother®, that upon the 
leaſt occaſion more, mine eyes will tell tales of me. I 
am bound to the count Orſino's court: farewel. [| Exit. 
Ant. The gentleneſs of all the gods go with thee !— 
T have many enemies in Orſino's court, 
Elſe would I very ſtrortly fee thee there: 
But, come what nray, I do adore thee ſo, 
That danger ſhall ſeem ſport, and I will go. [Exit. 


SEC N Mo 
A Street. 


Enter VIOLA, MALvoL TO following, 


Mal. Were not you even now with the counteſs Olivia? 
Vio. Even now, fir; on a moderate pace I have ſince 
arrived but hither. | | 
Mal. She returns this ring to you, fir ; you might have 
ſaved me my pains, to have taken it away yourſelf. She 
adds moreover, that you ſhould put your lord into a deſ- 
perate aſſurance ſhe will none of him: And one thing 
more ; that you be never ſo hardy to come again in his 
affairs, unleſs it be to report your lord's taking of this. 
Receive it ſo ?. | 


I am yet ſo near the manners of my mother,] So, in another of 

our author's plays : | 
And all my mother came into my eyes.” MALONE. 

? Receive it ſo.] One of the modern editors reads, with ſome pro- 
bability, receive it, fr. But the preſent reading is ſufficiently intelli- 
gible. MartoxE. 

Vio. 
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That, ſure“, methought her eyes had loſt her tongue 3, 
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Vio. She took the ring of me! I'll none of it“. 

Mal. Come, fir, you peeviſhly threw it to her; and 
her will is, it ſhould be ſo return'd : if it be worth ſtoop- 
ing for, there it lies in your eye ; if not, be it his that 
finds it. | | [ Exit. 

Vio. I left no ring with her: What means this lady? 
Fortune forbid, my outſide have not charm'd her! 

She made good view of me; indeed ſo much, 


For 
1 She took the ring of me ITI none of it.] This paſſage has been 


- hitherto thus pointed: — She took the ring of me, I'll none of it; 


which renders it, as it appears to me, quite unintelligible. The punQua- 


tion now adopted was ſuggeſted by an ingenious friend, and certainly 
renders the line leſs exceptionable : yet I cannot but think there is ſome | 


corruption in the text. Had our author intended ſuch a mode of ſpeech, 
he would probably have written— 
She took a ring of me !—I'll none of it. 

Malvolio's anſwer ſeems to intimate that Viola had ſaid ſhe had not 

given any ring. We ought therefore, perhaps, to read, 

She took no ring of me — I'll none of it. 
So afterwards : I left no ring with her.“ Viola expreſsly denies her 
having given Olivia any ring, How then can ſhe aſſert, as ſhe is made to 
do by the old regulation of the paſſage, that the lady had received one 
from her ? 

Since I wrete the above, it has occurred to me that the latter part 
of the line may have been corrupt, as well as the former: our author 
might have written 

She took this ring of me ! Shel none of it! 
So before: he left this ring; — tell him, I'Il none of it.” And aſter- 
wards; None of my lord's ring! Viola may be ſuppoſed to repeat the 
ſubſtance of what Malvolio has ſaid. Our author is ſeldom ſtudious on 
ſuch occaſions to uſe the very words he had before employed. MALONE. 

2 That, ſure,] Sure, which is wanting in the old copy, was added, 
to complete the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio, The author 
of Remarks &c. on the text and notes of the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, 
very confidently aſſerts, that the word was added by our author. He 
ſpeaks as if he had been at Shakſpeare's elbow ;z and this ſame addition 
muſt have been. made by the old bard fixteen years after his death. 
But not to dwell upon ſuch trifles, I ſhall only obſerve, that who- 
ever ſhall take the trouble to compare the ſecond folio with the 


firſt, will find proofs amounting almoſt to demonſtration that all the 


additions, alterations, &c. which are found in the ſecond folio, were 
made without any authority whatſoever, Sure in the preſent inſtance 
is not very likely to have been the word omitted in the firſt copy, being 
found in the next line but one. MAL ONE. 


3 ber eyes had loſt ber tongue,] We ſay a man beſes his company 


when 


4 


* 
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For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts diſtractedly. 

She loves me, ſure ; the cunning of her paſſion 
Invites me in this churliſh meſſenger. 

None of my lord's ring! why, he ſent her none. 
I am the man If it be ſo, (as 'tis,) 

Poor lady,' ſhe were better love a dream. 
Diſguiſe, I ſee, thou art a wickedneſs, 

Wherein the pregnant enemy“ does much, 

How eaſy is it, for the proper-falſe 

In women's waxen hearts to ſet their forms?! 


Alas, 


when they go one way and he goes another, So Olivia's tongue loſt 
her eyes; her tongue was talking of the duke, and her eyes gazing on 
his meſſenger. JohN sOoN. 
4 — the pregnant enemy—] Is, I believe, the dexterous fiend, or 
enemy of mankind. JoRN SN. 
Pregnant is certainly dexterous, or ready. So, in Hamlet: 
How pregnant ſometimes his replies are!” STEEVENS. 
Hoe eaſy is it, for the proper-falſe 
In women's waxen hearts to ſet their forms !] Viola has been con- 
demning thoſe who diſguiſe themſelves, becauſe Olivia had fallen in 
love with a ſpecious appearance, How eaſy is it, ſhe adds, for thoſe 
who are at once proper, (i. e. fair in their appearance,) and falſe, (i. e. 
deceitful,) to make an impreſſion on the hearts of women ?— The pro- 
per-falſe is certainly a leſs elegant expreſſion than the fair decei ver, but 
ſeems to mean the ſame thing, A proper man, was the ancient phraſe 
for a handſome man : 
&« This Ludovico is a proper man. Othello, | 
To ſet their ferms means, to plant their images, i. e. to make an 


impreſſion on their eaſy minds. Mr. Tyrwhitt concurs with me in this 


interpretation. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens's explanation is undoubtedly the true one. So, in our 

author's Rape of Lucrece : 

« — nien have marble, women waxen minds, 

& And therefore are they form'd as marble will; 

« The weak oppreſs'd, the impreſſion of firange kinds 

« Is form'd in them by force, by fraud, or ſkill : 

© Then call them not the authors of their ill,” 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

« Nay, call us ten times frail, 

4% For we are ſoft as our complexions are, 

« And credulous to faiſe prints.” MALONE. 

Viola's reflection, how eaſy it was for thoſe who are handſome te 
make an imprefſion on the waxen hearts of women, is a natural fenti- 
ment for a girl to utter, who was herſelf in love. An expreſſion fimi- 

| lar 
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Alas, our frailty $ is the cauſe, not we; 
For, ſuch as we are made of, ſuch we be 7. 
How will this fadge*? M maſter loves her dearly ; 
And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 
And "Wh miſtaken, ſeems to dote on me: 
What will become of this? As I am man, 
My ſtate is deſperate for my maſter's love; 
As I am woman, now alas the day ! 
What thriftleſs ſighs ſhall poor Olivia breathe ? 
© time, thou muſt untangle this, not I; - 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie. [ Exit. 


„ 8 CE NE III. 
4 Room in Olivia's Houſe. 
Enter Sir Tos y BELCH, and Sir AndDREw AGUE-CHEEK. 


Sir To. Approach, fir Andrew : not to be a-bed after 
midnight, is to be up betimes ; and diluculo an. 1 
thou know'ſt,— 


lar to that of proper-falſe” occurs afterwards i in this very play, when 
Antonio ſays, 
Virtue is beauty, but the beauteour-evil - 
Are empty trunks o'er-flouriſh'd by the devil. Mason, 
6 Alas, our frailty=] The old copy has—Alas, O frailty, The 
emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio» MaLoNne. 
Ow ſuch as we are made of, ſuch wwe be.] The old copy reads 
made if. The very happy emendation now adopted, was ſuggeſted by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt. So, in the Tempeſt (the ERR is Mr. Steevens's) : 
16 — we are ſuch tuff 
: « As dreams are made of.” 
of and if are frequently confounded in the old copies. Thus in 
e folio, 1632, King Fobn, p. 6: «« Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and 
if you.” [inſtead of you.] 
Again, of is printed inſtead of if. Merchant of Venice, 1623: 
h « Mine own I would ſay, but, of mine, then yours.” 
In As you like it we have a line conſtructed nearly like the . as 
now corrected: 
« Who ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is ber neighbour.” MALONE. 
s How will this fadge ?] To fadge is to ſuit, to fit. So, in Mother 


. Bombie, 1594: All this fadges well.” STzEvens. 
See. Vol. II. p. 397, n. 2. MALONE. 
* — diluculo. ſurgere, ] ſaluberrimum eſt. This adage our author found 


inLilly's Grammar, p. 51. MALoNE. 


* 


Sir 
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Sir And. Nay, by my troth, I know not: but I know, 
to be up late, 1s to be up late. 

Sir To. A falſe concluſion ; I hate it as an unfill'd can : 
To be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, is ear- 
ly ; ſo that, to go to bed after midnight, is to go to bed 
betimes. Do not our lives conſiſt of the four elements ? ? 

Sir And. Faith, ſo oy ſay ; but, I think, it rather 
conſiſts of eating and drinking, | 

Sir To. Thou art a ſcholar ; let us therefore eat and 
drink, —Marian, I ſay I—a ſtoop of wine! 


Enter Clown. 


Sir Andi Here comes the fool, i' faith. 
Clown, How now, my hearts? Did you never ſee the 
icture of we three * ? | | | 
Sir To. Welcome, aſs, Now let's have a catch. 
Sir And. By my troth, the fool has an excellent breaſt 3. 
I had rather than forty ſhillings I had ſuch a leg; and 


9 Do not our lives conſiſt of the four elements #] So, in our author's 
45th ſonnet: . 
$ « My life being made of four, with two alone 
8 4c Sinks down to death, &c," 

3 So alſo, in King Henry V : % He is pure air and fire; and the dull 
elements of earth and water never appear in him.” MaLoNnE. 

1 — a ſtoop—] A flop, cadus, a ptoppa, Belgis ſtoop. Ray's Pro- 
verbs, p. 111. In Hexam's Low Dutch Dictionary, 1660, _— is 
explained by een kanne wan twee r A ſtoop, however, ſeems to 
have been ſomething more than half a gallon, fa a catalogue of the 
rarities of the Anatomy-Hall at Leyden, printed there, quarto, 1701, 
is “ The bladder of a man containing four floop, (which is ſomething 
above Two Engliſh gallons) of water.” Rrzp, | 

2 — the picture of we three? I believe Shakſpeare had in his 
A thoughts a common fign, in which two wooden heads are exhibited, 
7 with this inſcription under it: We three loggerheads be.” The ſpec- 

tator or reader is ſuppoſed to make the third, The clown means to in- 
ſinuate, that Sir Toby and Sir Andrew had as good a title to the name of 
Fool as himſelf, MALOoxN R. 

3 By my trotb, the 2 bas an excellent breaſt.] Breaſt, is voice. So, 
in the Statutes of Stoke College, founded by Archbiſhop Parker, 1 535 
Strypes Parker, p. 9g“ Which ſaid queriſters, after their breaſts are 
changed,” &c. that is, after their voices are broken, T. WarToN; 

Again in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602 : 1 
4 % Boy, fing aloud, make heaven's vault to ring 
= © With thy breaft's ſtrength,” MALONE. 
Vor. IV. "2" Jo 
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ſo ſweet a breath to ſing, as the fool has. In footh, thou 


waſt in very gracious fooling laſt night, when thou ſpokeſt 
of Dn ens, of the Vapians paſſing the equinoctial 
of Queubus ; *twas very good, 7 Rich. I ſent thee ſix- 
pence for thy leman* ; Had'ſt it ? 
Cloavn. I did impeticos thy gratillity 5; for Malvolio's 
noſe is no whip-ſtock : My lady has a white hand, and 
the Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houſes, 
Sir And. Excellent! Why, this is the beſt fooling, 
when all is done. Now, a ſong. 
Sir To. Come on; there is fix-pence for you: let's 


have a ſong. 
Sir And. There's a teſtril of me too: if one knight 


give a— 


4 — for thy leman;] The old copy has lemon. The emendation, if 
it may be called ſo, was made by Mr. Theobald. Leman was fre- 
quently ſpelt lemmon in our author's time. So, in a Looking Glaſs for 
London and England, a play by T. Lodge and R. Greene : | 

c Venus' Lemmon arm'd in all his pomp.” MAL ONE. 
The money was given him for his leman, i. e. his miſtreſs. ST EER v, 
I did impeticos thy gratillity ;] This, Sir T. Hanmer tells us, is 


the ſame with impocker thy gratuity. He is undoubtedly right; but 


we muſt read: I did impeticoat thy gratuity. The fools were kept in 
long coats, to which the alluſion is made. There is yet much in this 
dialogue which I do not underſtand. Jonnson. 

Figure 12 in the plate of the Aorris-dancers, at the end of King 
Henry IP. P. II. ſufficiently proves that perticoats were not always a 
part of the dreſs of fools or jefters, though they were of ideots, for a 
reaſon which I avoid to offer, 3 

He ſays he did impeticoat the gratuity, i. e. he gave it to his petticoat 
companion; for (ſays he) Malvelio's noſe is no whipftock, i. e. Mal- 
volio may ſmell out our connection, but his ſuſpicion will not prove 
the inſtrument of our puniſhment. My miſtreſs bas a white hand, and 
the myrmidons are no bottle- ale oſs i. e. my miſtreſs is handſome, 
' but the houſes kept by officers of juſtice, are no places to make merry 
and entertain her at. Such may be the meaning of this whimſical 
ſpeech. A whipftock is, I believe, the handle of a whip, round which 


a. ſtrap of leather is uſually twiſted, and is ſometimes put for the evbip 


itſelf, SrEEVE NS. 

* The meaning, I think, is, I did impeticoar or impocket thy gra- 
tuity; but the reading of the old copy ſhould not, in my opinion, be here 
difturbed. The clown uſes the ſame kind of fantaſtick language elſe- 
where in this ſcene. Neither Pigrogromitus, nor the Yapians would 
object to it. MATLONE. | 
| Clou. 


Clown. Would you have a love- ſong, or a ſong ef good 
life 5 ? | . | 

Sir To. A love-ſong, a love-ſong. 

Sir And. Ay, ay ; 1 care not for good life, 


S O NG. 


Clown. O miſftre/5 mine, where are you roaming ? 
O, ſtay and bear; your true lhywe's coming, 
That can fing both high low: 
Trip no further, pretty ſauteting; 
Fourneys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wiſe man's ſon doth know, 


Sir And. Excellent good, Y faith ! 
Sir To. Good, good. | 


Clown. What is love? *tis\got hereafter 3 
| Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter ; 
What*s to come, is till unſure 
In delay” there lies no plenty s; 
Then come kiſs me, ſweet and twenty 7, 
Youth*s a ſtuff will not endure. 


5 — of good life?] I do not ſuppoſe that by a ſong of good life, the 
Clown means a ſong of à moral turn; though fir Andrew anſwers to it 
in that ſignification. Good life, I believe, is harmleſs mirth or jollity. 
It may be a Galliciſm : we call a jolly fellow a bon vivant. STEEVs 

From the oppoſition of the words in the Clown's queſtion, I incline 
to think that good life is here uſed in its uſual acceptation. In the 
Merry Wives of Windſor theſe words are uſed for a virtuous character: 

„ Defend your reputation, or farewell to your good life for ever.” 
MALONE. 

6 In delay there lies no plenty ;] Delay is certainly right. No man 
will ever be worth much, who delays the advantages offered by the pre- 
ſent hour, in- hopes that the future will offer more, So, in King 
Richard III. Act IV. ſc. iii: 

„Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary.”” STEEVENS. 

7 Then come kiſs me, ſweet and twenty,] In ſome counties. ſeveer 
end twenty, whatever be the meaning, is a phraſe of endearment. 


0 re - Jouns0N, 
So, in Wit of a Woman, 1604: | 
„ Sweet and twenty : all ſweet and ſweet.” STEVENS. 
Again, in Rowley's When you ſee me you know me, 1632 : 
God ye good night, and twenty, ſir. 
Again, in the Merry Miues of Windſor : 
« Good even, and twenty.” MALONE.. 
D 2 Sir 
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Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight. 

Sir To. A contagious breath. g 

Sir And. Very ſweet and contagious, faith. 

Sir To. To hear. by the noſe, it is dulcet in con- 
tagion. But ſhall we make the welkin dance“ indeed? 
Shall we rouze the night-owl in a catch, that will draw 
three ſouls out of one weaver? ? ſhall we do that? | 

Sir And. An you love me, let's do't: I am dog at a 
catch. 

Cleaun. By'r lady, fir, and ſome dogs will catch well. 

Sir And. Moſt certain: let our catch be, Thou hnave. 

Clown. Hold thy peace, thou knave, knight? I ſhall be 
conſtrain'd in't to call thee knave, knight *. 

Sir And. Tis not the firſt time I have conſtrain'd one 
to call me knave. Begin, fool ; it begins, Hold thy peace. 


3 .— make thewvelkin dance—] That is, drink till the ſky ſeems to 
turn round. JoHNs0Ne | 

9 — draw three ſouls out of one weaver ?) Our author repreſents 
weavers as much given to harmony in his time. I have ſhewn the 
cauſe of it elſewhere, [See K. Henry IV. Act II. ſc. iv.] This ex- 
preſſion of the power of muſick is familiar with our author. Much 
ado about Nothing : ** Naw is his = raviſhed, Is it not ſtrange that 
ſpeep"s-guts ſhould hale ſouls out of men's bodies?“ Why he ſays, three 
fouls, is, becauſe he is ſpeaking of a catch in three parts. And the 
peripatetic philoſophy, then in vogue, very liberally gave every man 
three ſouls : the vegetative or _ the animal, and the rational. 
To this, too, Jonſon alludes, in his Poetaſter: „ What, will I turn 
park upen my friends er my friend friends ? ] ſcorn it with my 
three ſouls.” WarRURTON. | + 
In a popular book of the time, Carew's tranſlation of Huarte's Trial 
of Wits, 1594, there is a curious chapter concerning the three ſouls, 
vegetative, ſenſitive, and reaſonable.” FARMER. 

I doubt whether our author intended any alluſion to this diviſion of 
| ſouls. In the Tempeſt we have “ trebles thee o'er;” i. e. makes thee 
thrice as great as thou wert before. In the fame manner, I believe, he 
here only means to deſcribe fir Toby's catch as ſo harmonious, that it 
would hale the ſoul out of a weaver (the warmeſt lover of a ſong) rbrice 
over; or in other words, give him thrice more delight than it would give 


another man. Dr, Warburton's ſuppoſition that there is an alluſion to ' 


the catch being in three parts, appears to me one of his unfounded re- 
finements. M ALONE. | 


— to call thee knave, knight.] The catch above mentioned to be 


ſung by fir Toby, fir Andrew, and the' Clown, from the hints given of 
it, appears to be ſo contrived as that each of the fingers calls the other 
knave. Sir Join HAWKINS» " 
Clown. 
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WHAT YOU WILL, 37 


| Clown, I ſhall never begin, if I hold my peace. ; 
Sir And, Good, 1'faith ! come, begin. They fing a catebꝰ. 
Enter MARIA. 

Mar. What a catterwauling do you keep here? If my 
lady have not call'd up her ſteward, Malvolio, and bid 
him turn you out of doors, never truſt me. 

Sir To, My lady's a Cataian 3, we are politicians '; 
Malvolio's a Peg-a-Ramſey “, and Three merry men be 
we s. Am not I conſanguineous? am I not of her blood? 


2 They ſong a ed. | We are informed by Sir John Hawkins that 
this catch, beginning Hold by peace, together with the muſical notes, 
is preſerved in a book, e...itled DEUTEROMELIA, 1 in 1609. 
ALONE. 
Fas Catalan, ] Mr. Steevens obſerves, that it is in vain to ſeek the 
preciſe meaning o this term of reproach, The different opinions of 
the commentators concerning its import may be found in Vol. I. p. 225, 
n. 1. Whatever was the origin of the expreſſion, it probably was uſed, 
in proceſs of time, as a vague term of reproach, without any determi- 
nate meaning. MALONE. 

4 — Peg-a-Ramſey,) In Durfey's Pills to purge Melancholy is a very 
obſcene old ſong, entitled Peg-a-Ramſey. See allo Ward's Lives of the 
Profeſſors of Greſham College, p. 207. PRex. | 

Naſh mentions Peg of Ramſey among ſeveral other ballads. It ap- 
pears from the ſame author, that it was likewiſe a dance performed to 
the muſick of a ſong of that name. STEEvens. 

5 — Three merry men &c.] Three merry men be we, is likewiſe a 
fragment of ſome old ſong, which I find repeated in Weſtevard Hoe, by 
Decker and Webſter, 1607, and by B. and Fletcher in The Knight of 
ebe * Peſtle: | 

« Three merry men 
c And three merry men 
& And three merry men be wwe.” STEEVENS. 
Three merry men be zwe, may, perhaps, have been taken originally 
from the ſong of Robin Hood and the Tanner. Old Ballads, Vol. I. p. 89: 
| « Then Robin Hood took them by the hands, 
« With a bey &c. 
&« And danced about the oak-tree 
“ For three merry men, and three merry men, 
«© And three merry men we be.” TY IXWRAITr. 

But perhaps the following in the Old Wives Tale, by George Peele, 
1595, may have been the original. Antiche, one of the characters, 
ſays, © let us rehearſe the old proverb, | A 

(C Three merrie men, and three merrie men, 
4 And three merrie men be wee 
J in the wood, and thou on the ground, 
& And Jack ſleepes in the tree,” STzEvENs. 


D 3 Tilly-valley, 
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Tilly-valley, lady! There dwelt a man in Babylon, lady, 
laays ! | [ Singing. 
Clown. Beſhrew me, the knight's in admirable fooling. 
Sir And. Ay, he does well enough, if he be diſpoſed, 
and ſo do I too; he does it with a better grace, but I do 
it _ natural. : 
Sir To. O, the twelfth day of December, | Singing. 
Mar. For the love 7 God Fg "_ 5 


Enter MALvOLIiO. 


Mal. My maſters, are you mad? or what are you? 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſt, but to gabble 
hike tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make an ale- 
houſe of my lady's houſe, that ye ſqueak out your coziers? 
catches 7 without any mitigation or remorſe of voice? Is 
there no reſpect of place, perſons, nor time, in you? ; 

| | Mat. 


6 Tilly-walley, lady! There dwelt a man in Babylon, lady, lady |] The 
ballad of Sus ANN A, from whence this line There davelt my taken, 
was licenſed by T. Colwell, in 1562, under the title of “ goodly 
and conſtant wyfe Suſanna,” There is likewiſe a play on this ſubjeQ, 

| T. WARTONe 
Tilly-walley was an interjection of contempt which Sir Thomas 
More's lady is recorded to have had very often in her mouth. JonnsoN, 

Tilly-valley is uſed as an interjection of contempt in the old play of 
Sir Jobn Oldcaſtis, and is likewiſe a character in a comedy, entitled 
Lady Alimony. STEEVENS. | N 

Maria's oh of the word /ady brings the ballad to fir Toby's remem- 
brance : Lady, lady, is the burthen, and ſhould be printed as ſuch. My 
very ingenious friend, Dr. Percy, has given a ſtanza of it in his Religues 
of Ancient Poetry, Vol. I. p. 204. Juſt the ſame may be ſaid, where 

ercutio applies it, in Romeo and Juliet, Act II. ſc. iv. FARMER. 

The oldeſt ſong that I have ſeen with this burthen is in the old Mo- 
rality, entitled The Trial of Treaſure, quarto, 1567. The following is 
one of the ſtanzas : | 

„ Helene may not compared be, 
c Nor Creſſida that was ſo bright, 
6 Theſe cannot ſtain the ſhine of thee, 
« Nor yet Minerva of great might; 
6 Thou paſſeſt Venus far away, 
A & Lady, lady ; 
„ Love thee I will, both night and day, 
| My dere lady : 

7 — coziers* catches—] A cozier is a taylor, from coudre to ſew, 
part. conſu, French, JOHNSON. . | 5 

ur 
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Sir To. We did keep time, fir, in our catches. Sneck up“! 

Mal. Sir Toby, I muſt be round with you. My lady 
bade me tell you, that, —_ ſhe harbours you as her 
kinſman, ſhe's nothing ally'd to your diſorders, If you 
can ſeparate yourſelf and your miſdemeanors, you are 
welcome to the houſe ; if not, an it would pleaſe you to 
take leave of her, ſhe is very willing to bid you farewel.. 

Sir To. Farewel, dear heart, fince 1 muſt needs be gone“. 

Mal. Nay, good fir Toby. | 

Clown, His eyes do ſhew his days are almoſt done. 

Mal. Is't even ſo? . 

Sir To. But I will never die. 

Cloaun. Sir Toby, there you lie. 

Mal. This is much credit to you. | 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go? [ Singing. 

Clown, What an if you do? 


Our author has agaia alluded to their love of vocal harmony in King 
Henry IV, P. IJ. Lady. I will not ing. Hot, Tis the next way 
to turn tailor, or be redbreaſt teacher.“ 

A cozier, it appears from Minſhieu, fignified a borcher, or mender of 
old clothes, and alſo a cobler. Here it means the former. Maronz. 

8 Sneck up!] Of this cant phraſe it is not eaſy to aſcertain the 
meaning. It occurs in many of the old comedies. From the manner 
in which it is uſed in all of them, it ſeems to have been ſynonymous 
to the modern expreſſion, Go and hang yourſeif, MALON E. 

The modern editors ſeem to have regarded this unintelligible ex- 
preſſion as the deſignation of a biccup, It is however uſed in B. and 
Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Peſtle, as it ſhould ſeem, on another 
occaſion : © let thy father go 7 up, he ſhall never come between a 
pair of ſheets with me again while he lives. 

Again, in the ſame play : „ Give him his money, George, and let 
him go ſneck up. Again, in Wily Beguiled : An if my miſtreſs would 
be ruled by him, Sophos might go ſnick up.” Again, in The two 
Angry Nomen of Abington, 1599: — if they be not, let them go 
ſnick up.” Again, in Heywood's Fair Maid of the Weſt, 1631, Blunt 
Maſter Conflable, 1602, &c. | 

Perhaps in the two former of theſe inſtances, the words may be cor- 


rupted. In X. Henry IV. P. I. Falſtaff ſays, „The prince is a Jack, 


a Sneak-cup.” i. e. one who takes his glaſs in a ſneaking manner. I 
think we might ſafely read ſneak-cup, at leaſt, in fir Toby's reply to 
Malvolio. I ſhould not however omit to mention that ſneck the door is 


a north country expreſſion for /atch the door. STEEVENS. 


9 Farewel, dear beart, &c.] This entire ſong, with ſome variations, 
is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Reliques of Ancient 
Engliſh Poetry. STEEVENS. | | | 


D 4 Sir 
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Sir To. Shall I bid him go, and ſpare not? 


Clown. O no, no, no, no, you dare not, 

Sir To. Out o'time, fir*! ye lie—Art any more than 
a ſteward? Dofſt thou think, becauſe thou art virtuous, 
there ſhall be no more cakes and ale * ? 


Clown, Yes, by Saint Anne; and ginger ſhall be hot 


i' the mouth too, | 

Sir To. Thou'rt i'the right.—Go, fir, rub your chain 
with crums * :—A ſtoop of wine, Maria! 

Mal. Miſtreſs Mary, if you prized my lady's favour at 
any thing more than contempt, you would not give 
means for this uncivil rule !; ſhe ſhall. know of it, by 
this hand. : [ Exit, 

| X Mar. 


T Out o'time, fir !] The old copy reads—out o'tzne, The emen- 
dation now adopted has been lately propoſed by Mr. Maſon, who ob- 
ſerves that this ſpeech evidently refers to what Malvolio had ſaid before: 
6e Is there no reſpect of place—nor time in you? Sir To. We did keep 
time, fir, in our catches.“ The ſame correction, I find, had been ſilent- 
ly made by Theobald, and was adopted by the three ſubſequent editors. 
Sr Toby is here repeating with indignation Malvolio's words. 

In the Mſs. of our author's age, tune and time are often quite un- 
diſtinguiſhable; the ſecond ſtroke of the u ſeeming to be the firſt ſtroke 
of the m, or vice verſa. Hence in Macbeth, Act IV. ſc. ult. edit. 
1623, we have © This time goes manly,” inſtead of * This tune goes 
manly.” MALox x. | 
2 Þ Doſs thou think, becauſe thou art wirtuous, there ſhall be no more 

cakes and ale F] It was the cuſtom on holidays or ſaints* days to make 
cakes in honour of the day, The Puritans called this, ſuperſtition, and 
in the next page Maria ſays, that Malwolio is ſometimes a kind of Puri- 
tan. See Quarlous's Account of Rabbi Buſy, Act I. 1c. iii. in Ben 
Jonſon's Bart bolometo Fair. LETHERL AND. | 

3 —rub your chain with crums :] That ſtewards anciently wore a 
chain as a mark of ſuperiority over other ſervants, may be proved from 
the following paſſage in the Martial Maid of B. and Fletcher: | 

« Doſt thou think I ſhall become the fexward's chair? Will not theſe 


lender haunches ſhew well in a chain? Again, in Webſter's Dutcheſs | 
of Malfy, 1623 ;—*© Yea, and the chippings of the buttery fly after him 
to ſcour his gold chain. The beſt method of cleaning any gilt plate, 


is by rubbing it with crums, STEEVENS. 
A rule; ] Rule is method of life; ſo miſrule is tumult and riot. 
Jounsow. 


| Rule, on this occaſion, is ſomething leſs than common met bod of life. 


It occaſionally means the arrangement. or conduct of a feſtival or merry- 
making, as well as behaviour in general. So, in the 27th ſong of 
Drayton's Polyolbion : FER h 
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Mar. Go ſhake your ears. | 

Sir And. Twere as good a deed, as to drink when a 
man's a hungry, to challenge him to the field ; and then 
to break promiſe with him, and make a fool of him. 

Sir To. Do't, knight; I'll write thee a challenge; or 
I'll deliver thy indignation to him by word of mouth. 

Mar. Sweet. fir Toby, be patient for to-night ; ſince 
the youth of the count's was to-day with my lady, ſhe is 
much out of quiet. For monſieur Malvolio, let me alone 
with him : if I do not gull him into a nayword 5, and 
make him a common recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie ſtraight in my bed: I know, I can do it. 
Sir To. Poſſeſs us*®, poſſeſs us; tell us ſomething of 
him. by | 

Mar. Marry, fir, ſometimes he is a kind of puritan. 

Sir And. O, if I thought that, I'd beat him like a dog. 

Sir To, What, for being a puritan ? thy exquiſite rea- 
fon, dear knight? | 

Sir 4nd. I have no exquiſite reaſon for't, but I have 
reaſon good enough. = 
Mar. The devil a puritan that he 1s, or any thing con- 
ſtantly but a time-pleaſer ; an affection'd aſs ?, that cons 
ſtate without book, and utters it by great ſwarths: the beſt 
perſuaded of himſelf, fo rams as he thinks, with ex- 
cellencies, that it is his ground of faith, that all, that 
look on him, love him ; and on that vice in him will my 
revenge find notable cauſe to work, 


« Caft in a gallant round about the hearth they go, 
&« And at each pauſe they kiſs; was never ſeen ſuch rule 
In any place but here, at bon-fire or at yeule.. 

There was formerly an officer belonging to the court, called Lord of 
Miſrule. In the country, at all periods of feſtivity, an officer of the 
ſame kind was elected. STEEVENS. 

5 — @ nayword,] A nayword is what has been fince called a bye- 
<vord, a kind of proverbial reproach, STEEVENS. | 

© Poſſeſs us,] That is, inform us, tell us, make us maſters of the 
matter. JOHNSON. 

1 — an affection'd aſs,] Affection d means affected. In this ſenſe, I 


believe, it is uſed in Hamlet.“ no matter in it that could indite the 


author of affe#ion.” i. e. affectation. STEEVENS. 
See Vol. II. p. 392, n. 1; and p. 414, n. 8. MALONZE, 


Sir 


* 
* 
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Sir To: What wilt thou do ? . | 

Mar. Iwill drop in his way ſome obſcure epiſtles of 
love; wherein, by the colour of his beard, the ſhape of 
his leg, the manner of his gait, the expreſſure of his eye, 
forehead, and complexion, he ſhall find himſelf moſt 
feelingly perſonated : I can write very like my lady, 
your niece ; on a forgotten matter we can hardly make 
diſtinction of our hands. 

Sir To. Excellent! I ſmell a device. 

Sir And. I have't in my noſe too. | 

Sir To, He ſhall think, by the letters that thou wilt 
drop, that they come from my niece, and that ſhe is in 
love with him. 

Mar. My purpoſe is, indeed, a horſe of that colour. 
Sir And. And your horſe now would make him an aſs *, 
Mar. Aſs, I doubt not. | 
Sir And. O, *twill be admirable. 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant you: I know, my phy- 

fick will work with him. I will plant you two, and let 

the fool make a third, where he ſhall find the letter 
obſerve his conſtruction of it. For this night, to bed, 
and dream on the event. Farewel. | [ Exit. 
Sir To. Good night, Penthefilea 9. ; 
Sir And. Before me, ſhe's a good wench. | 
Sir To. She's a beagle, true-bred, and one that adores 
me ; What o'that ? We 
Sir Ang. I was adored once too. 
Sir To. Let's to-bed, knight.—Thou had'ſt need ſend 
for more money. 


3 Sir And. And your horſe now &c.] This conceit, though bad 
enough, ſhews too quick an apprehenſion for ir Andrew, It ſhould be 
given, I believe, to fir Toby; as well as the next ſhort ſpeech : O, t will 
be admirable. Sir Andrew does nov uſually give his 6wn judgment on 
any thing, till he has heard that of ſome other perſon. TyzwHiTT. 

An anonymous writer aſks, “ does the ingenious critick imagine it 
probable that Maria would call fir Toby an aſs?” My learned friend 
is above taking notice of ſuch ſlender criticiſm. Marla in the ſubſequent 
ſpeech is not ſpeaking of fir Andrew, or fir Toby, but of Malvolio. 

| MALONE. 

9 == Pentbefilea ] i. e. amazon, *STELVENS, 


| $ir 
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Si And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul 
way out. ü | 8 = 
1 | Fir To. Send for money, knight; if thou haſt her not 
i'the end, call me Cut“ . 4 : 

Sie Aud. If I do not, never truſt me, take it how you 
XX will. a 
Sir To. Come, come; I'll go burn ſome ſack, tis too 
late to go to bed now : come, knight; come knight. 


9 [Exeunt. 
* SCENE IV. 

2 | A Room in the Duke's Palace. 

1 | Enter Duke, VIoI A, Curio, and Others. 


Duke. Give me ſome muſick: - Now, good morrow, 
x friends ;— 
Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of ſong, 
That old and antique ſong we heard laſt night; 
X Methought, it did relieve my paſſion much; 
More than light airs, and recolle&ed * terms, 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy-paced times: 
Come, but one verſe. | 
Curr. He is not here, ſo pleaſe your lordſhip, that 
=X fhould ſing it. NNE - 


call me Cut.) i. e. call me a horſe. So Falſtaff in X. Henry IV, 
P. I. ſpit in my face, call me horſe.” That this was the meaning 
of this expreſſion is aſcertained by a paſſage in tbe Two Noble Kinſmen, 
X 2634, Act III. ſe. iv: | | 

1 « He'll buy me a white Cut forth for to ride, 3 
4 „ AndTI'll go ſeek him through the world that's ſo wide.” 
Again, in Sir Jabn Oldcaſtle, 1600 : „ But maſter, pray ye, let me 
ride upon Cur.” Curtal, which occurs in another of our author's plays, 
IE (1 e. a horſe, whoſe tail has been docked,) and Cut, were probably 
"2X ſynonymous. MALON R. 
This contemptuous expreſſion occurs in A Woman's a Weathercock, 
15612, The Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599, and ſeveral times in 
| Heywood's If you know not me, you know no body, 1633, P. II. 
STEEVENS. 


2 — recolleFed—) Studied. WARBURTON» 

1 I rather think that recollected ſigniſies, more nearly to its primitive 

IX ſenſe, recalled, repeated, and alludes to the practice of compoſers, who 

cotten prolong the ſong by repetitions, JOHNSON» : 
| | Dake. 


* 
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Duale. Who was it? = 
| Cur. Feſte, the jeſter, my lord; a fool, that the lady RF 
_ s father took much delight in: he i 1s about the 
ouſe. 
Duke. Seek him out, and play the tune the while. 
[Exit Cx io. Maſicł. 
Come hither, boy; If ever thou ſhalt love, 
In the ſweet pangs of it, remember me: 
For, ſuch as I am, all true lovers are ; 
Unſtaid and ſkittiſh in all motions elſe, 
Save, in the conſtant image of the creature 
That is belov'd.— How doſt thou like this tune? 
Vio. It gives a very echo to the ſeat 
Where Love is thron'd 3. 
Duke. Thou doſt ſpeak maſterly : 
My life upon't, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ſtay d upon ſome favour that it loves; 
Hath it not, boy ? 
Vio. A little, by your favour +. 
Duke. What kind of woman is tr 
Lio. Of your complexion, 
Dake. She is not worth thee then. What years, i'faith? 
| Fio. About your years, my lord. 
Duke. Too old, by heaven; Let ſtill the woman take 
An elder than herſelf 5 - ſo wears ſhe to him, 


3 — to the ſeat a | 
Where Love is thron' 4 i. e. to the heart. So, in Romeo and 
iet 3 
« My boſom's lord [ i. e. Love] fits lightly on his throne,” 
Again, in Otbells : | 
6 Yield up O Love, thy crown, and bearted tbrone . 
So before, in the firſt act of this play: 
© hen liver, brain and heart, 
« Theſe ſovereign thrones, are all ſupply'd _ fill'd 
6c (Her ſweet perfections) with one ſelf-king,” MATLONEZ. 
Aer. ] The wo n ambiguouſly uſed. Jon NSM. 
Foy its ancient ſenſe, ſee Vol. V. p. 79, n. 4. MATLONE. 
5 An elder than herſelf;] Our author did not in this inſtance follow 
his own doctrine. His wife was ſeven years older than him. 
; MaLronEr. 


So 
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o fways the level in her huſband's heart. 


For, boy, however we do praiſe ourſelves, 


3X Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 


More longing, wavering, ſooner loſt and worn e, 


Than women's are. | 


Vio. think it well, my lord. 
Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyſelf, 


i | Or thy affection cannot hold the bent : 


For women are as roſes ; whoſe fair flower, 

Being once diſplay'd, doth fall that very hour. | 
6 Vio. And ſo they are: alas, that they are ſo; 

XX To die, even when they to perfection grow! 


Re-enter Curio, and Clown. 


Duke. O fellow, come, the ſong we had laſt night :;— 
Mark it, Ceſario; it is old, and plain: : 
The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
And the free 7 maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do uſe to chaunt it; it is filly ſooth“, | 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Linke the old age“. 
XX Clown, Are you ready, fir ? 

Duke. Ay; pr'ythee, ſing, $ Hg. [Mufick. 


6 — [ft and worn, ] Though le and worn may mean loft and worn 
out, yet /off and won being, 1 think, better, theſe two words coming 
uſually and naturally together, and the alteration being very flight, I 
would ſo read in this place with Sir Thomas Hanmer, JonxsoN. 

7 — free—] is, perhaps, vacant, unengaged, eaſy in mind. 

; OHNSON. 

Perhaps free means here - not having yet ſurrendered their liberty ta 
man z—-unmarried. MALONE. . 

s — filly ſooth,] It is plain, ſimple truth. Jon xsON. 

And dallies with the innocence of love, | 

Like theold age. ] i. e. ſports and plays with a love ſubjeR, as they 
did in old times. EpwarDs. | 

To dally is to play harmleſsly. So, in Act III. „ They that dally 
nicely with words.” STEEVENS. | | 
The eld age is the ages paſt, the times of ſimplicity. Jonnson, 


SONG. 


*., 


— OC 


us, edit. 1623, (as 
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. 


Clown. Come away, come away, death, 
Aud in ſad cypreſs let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away ?, ere 
Jam ſlain by a fair cruel maid. 
. My fraud of white, fuck all with Jews 
O, prepare it; 
My part of death no one ſo true 
Did fhare it 5, 


N of a flower, not a flower feaveet 4 | 
On my black coffin let there be ftrown ; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor cor orpſe, where my bones ſhall be thrown : 
A a rg . to ſave, 


where 
Sad ME Fe: * ner find my grave, 


7 o weep there. 
Duke. 


T And in ſad cypreſs let me be /aid ;] In the books of our author's age 
the thin tranſparent lawn called cyprus, which was formerly uſed for 
ſcarfs and hatbands at funerals, [See Supp. to Shakſpeare, Vol. II. 
p. 533+] was, I believe, conſtantly ſpelt w_ So, in the Winter's 
Tale, edit. 1623: 

« Cypreſſe black as eber was crow, | 
where undoubtedly cyprus was meant. So again, in the play before 
Mr. Warton has obſerved) 

46 a cypreſſe, not a boſom, 

6 Hides — 2 ; 
See alſo Minſheu's Di&, in v. Cypres or Cypreſs, a * curled linen.“ 

It is from the context alone therefore that we can aſcertain whether 
2 or cypreſs was intended by our old writers. Mr. Werton has 

ggeſted in his late edition of Milton's Poems, that the meaning here 
is,.“ Let me be laid in a ſhroud made of cyprus, not in a coffin 
made of cypreſs wood,” But in a ſubſequent line of this ſong the ſhroud, 
we find, is white, There was indeed white cyprus as well as black; 
but the epithet ſad is inconſiſtent with white, and therefore I __ 
the wood to have been here meant. MaronE. 

2 Fly away, fly away,-] The old copy reads—Fie away. The 
emendation is Mr. Rowe's. MALONE. 

3 My part of death no one ſo true 

Did ſhare it.] Though death is a part in which every one acts his 
* yet of all theſe actors no one is ſo true as I. JonNSGuN. 


4 Sad true —— Mr. Pope rejected the word ſad, and other 
modern 


* 
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Duke. There's for thy pains. a 

Clown. No pains, fir; I take pleaſure in ſinging, fir. 

Duke. I'll pay thy pleaſure then. ; 

Clown. Truly, fir, and pleaſure will be paid, one time 
or another. | 

Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Clown. Now, the melancholy god protect thee; and the 
tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffata, for thy 
mind is a very opal 5 !—-I would have men of ſuch con- 
ſtancy put to ſea, that their buſineſs might be every 


1 thing, and their intent every where“; for that's it, that 


always makes a good voyage of nothing —Farewel. 

1 [ Exit Clown. 
Duke. Let all the reſt give place. Once more, Ceſario, 
| [Exeunt CuR1o and Attendants. 

Get thee to yon ſame ſovereign cruelty : | 

Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 


prizes not quantity, of dirty lands; 


The parts that fortune hath beſtow'd upon her, 

Tell her, J hold as giddily as fortune; 

But 'tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 

That nature pranks her in“, attracts my foul. 
Vio. But, if ſhe cannot love you, fir ? 


modern editors have unneceſſarily changed true lower to true hve. 
By making never one ſyllable, the metre is preſerved. MaLonE. 
5 —@ very opal !] The opal is a gem which varies its appearance as 


A it is viewed in different lights. 


== *«© In the opal (ſays P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hist. 
b. xxxvii. c. 6.) you ſhall ſee the burning fire of the carbuncle or rubie, 


4 the glorious purple of the amethyſt, the green ſea of the emeraud, and 
all glittering together mixed after an incredible manner.” STEEVENS. 


= © — that their buſineſs might be every thing, and their intent every 
8 where ;)] An intent every where, is much the ſame as an intent 20 
WT where, [the reading propoſed by Dr. Warburton] as it hath no one par- 


= ticular place more in view than another. HzAaTH. 


7 But tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks ber in,.—] The miracle and queen of gems is 
her beauty. Shakſpeare does not ſay [as Dr. Warburton has aſſerted, ] 


EF that nature pranks her in a miracle, but in the miracle of gems, that 


is, in a gem miraculouſly beautiful. Jon xsOx. 
To prank is to deck out, to adorn, See Lye's Erymologicon. 
| HEATH. 


Duke. 


* 
* 
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Duke. I cannot be ſo anſwer'd*, 

Vio. *Sooth, but you muſt. 

Say, that bac lady, as, perhaps, there is, 

Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 

As you have for Olivia : you cannot love her ; 

You tell her ſo ; Muſt ſhe not then be anſwer'd? 
Dake. There i is no woman's ſides, 

Can bide the beating of ſo ſtrong a paſſion, 

As love doth give my heart: no woman's heart 

So big, to hold ſo much; they lack retention. 

Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, — 

No motion of the liver, but the palate,— 

'That ſuffer ſurfeit, cloyment, and revolt? ; J ; 

But mine is all as hun ngry as the ſea, 

And can digeſt as much: make no compare 

Between that love a woman can bear me, 

And that I owe Olivia. 

Vio. Ay, but I know,— 

Dake. What doſt thou know? 

Vio. Too well what love women to men may owe: 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. N 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, : 

42 it might be, 3 were [ a woman, 
I 1 your lordſhip. 

- Duke. And what's her hiſtory ? 

70. A blank, my lord: She never told hap love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i'the bud * 


8 I cannot be &c.] The folio reads—17 cannot be Kc. SrEEVXNs. 


The correction was made by Sir T. Hanmer. I am not ſure that it 


is neceſſary, though it has been adopted in the late editions. The 
Duke may mean, My ſuit cannot be ſo anſwered. However, Viola's 
reply ſtrongly ſupports the derem ee M ALONE. 

9 That ſuffer ſurfeit, cloyment, and revolt ;] The Duke has changed 


his opinion of women very ſuddenly. It was a few minutes before that 


he ſaid they had more conftancy in love than men. Mason. 


Mr, Maſon would read—ſufters ; but there is no need of change. 4 


Suffer is governed by women, implied under the words © 7rbeir love.” 
hay love of women &Cc. who ſuffer=- Maron. 
— like a worm i the bud,] So, in the 5th ſonnet of Shakſpeare : 
« Which, like a canker in the fragrant roſe, 
„„ Doth ſpot the beauty of thy budding name.“ STEEVENS. 
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RE feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in thought“; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 


She ſat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed? 


We 


gain, in our author's Rape of Lutrece: | | 
BZ _ « Why ſhould — intrude the maiden bud? 
Again, in King Richard IT: . 
53 & But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, | 
« And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek.” Mar.onr. 
2 She pin'd in thought ;] Thought formerly ſigniſied melancholy, Soy 
in Hamlet : 
cc Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought.” 
Again, in the Tragical Hiſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : 
« The cauſe of this her death was inward care and thought.” 
8 | MaLoNE. 
3 She ſat like patince on a monument, | 
Smiling at grief. ] So Chaucer : 
« And her beſidis wonder diſcreetlie 
% Dame Patience yſitting there I fonde, 
« With face pale upon a hill of ſonde.” TrxroBALD. 
This celebrated image was not improbably firſt ſketched out in the 
old play of Pericles : (I think Shakſpeare's hand may be traced in the 
latter part of it, and there only :) 
| ce thou [Marina] doſt look 
« Like Patience, gazing on kings' graves, and ſmiling 
c Extremity out of att.” FARMER. 
So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
& So mild, that Patience ſcem'd to ſcorn his avoes.” 

In the paſſage in the text, our author perhaps meant to perſonify 
Oxier as well as PATIENCE ; for we can ſcarcely underſtand ( ar 
rief“ to mean © in grief;” as no ſtatuary could, J imagine, form a 
= countenance in which ſmiles and grief ſhould be at once expreſſed. 
Shakſpeare might have borrowed his imagery from ſome ancient mo- 
nument on which.theſe two figures were repreſented, | 
+ The following lines in the Winter's Tale ſeem to countenance ſuch an 
idea: 8 

« I doubt not then, but innocence ſhall make 

« Falſe accuſation bluſh, and TYR ANN 

«« Tremble at PATIEN CE.“ | 
1 Nees King Lear, we again meet with the two perſonages introduced in 
3 e text: 

& Patience and Sorrow ſtrove, 

„ Who ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt.” 

Again, in Cymbeline, the ſame kind of imagery may be traced: 


Vor. IV. N E e 4. — nobly 


* 
. 
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We men may ſay more, ſwear more: but, indeed, VB 
Our ſhows are more than will; for ſtill we prove = 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
Duke. But dy'd thy ſiſter of her love, my boy? 
Vio. 1 am all the daughters of my father's houſe, 


46 — nobly he yokes 
« A ſmiling with a ſigh. 
6c I do note | 

«© That Grief and Patience, rooted in him both, 

« Mingle their ſpurs together.” 
Jam aware that Homer's Jaxpuber yiaaoton, and a paſſage in Macbeth. 

4 My plenteous joys 

ce Wanton in fullneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 

& In drops of forrow=n"" | ; => 

may be urged againſt this interpretation; but it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that in theſe inſtances it is joy which burſts into tears. There 
is no inſtance, I believe, either in poetry or real life, of ſorrow ſmiling 
in anguiſh, In pain indeed the caſe is different: the ſuffering Indian 
having been known to ſmile in the midſt of torture, But, however this 
may be, the ſculptor and the painter are confined to one point of time, 
and cannot exhibit ſucceſſive movements in the countenance. 

Dr. Percy however thinks, that “ grief may here mean grievance, in 
which ſenſe it is uſed in Dr. Powel's Hiftory of Wales, quarto, p. 356. 
« Of the wrongs and grief done to the noblemen at Stratolyn“ &c. In 
the original, (printed at the end of Wynne's Hiſtory of Wales, octavo,) 
it is gravamina, i. e. grievances.” —The word is likewiſe often uſed by 
our author in the ſame ſenſe, (So, in King Henry IV. P. I. 

— the king hath ſent to know 
The nature of your grief: ;) 
but never, I believe, in the ſingular number. 

In ſupport of what has been ſuggeſted, the authority of Mr. Rowe may 

be adduced, for in his life of Shakſpeare he has thus exhibited this 
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paſſage: | © BP 

| «© She 50 like Patience on a monument, "= - 

& Smiling at Grief,” „ 

In the obſervations now ſubmitted to the reader I had once ſome con- 1 

fidence, nor am I yet convinced that the objection founded on the par- 7 

ticle at, and on the difficulty, if not impoſſibility, of a ſculptor forming t 

fuch a figure as theſe words are commonly ſuppoſed to deſcribe, is with- X 
out foundation. I have therefore retained my note; yet I muſtacknow- - 
ledge, that the following lines in X. Richard II. which have lately c- 
curred to me, render my theory ſomewhat doubtful, though they dv» 

not overturn it : | 8 0 

« His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, L 

. ©& The badges of his grief and patience.” 8 

Here we have the ſame idea as that in the text; and perhaps Shakſpeare « 


never confidered whether it could be exhibited in marble. Mar ONE. 


And 


WHAT YOU WILL. 5L 


And all the brothers too* ;—and yet I know not 
Sir, ſhall I to this lady ? 

= Duke. Ay, that's the theme. 

Jo her in haſte; give her this jewel]; ſay, | 
My love can give no place, bide no dena. [ Excunt. 


SCENE V. 
Olivia's Garden. 


Enter Sir Tos BBLOR, Sir AnDREw AGUE-CHBEK, 
| and FABIAN. HP, + 
Sir To. Come thy ways, ſignior Fabian. 
Fab. Nay, I'Il come ; if I loſe a ſcruple of this ſport, 

let me be boil'd to death with melancholy. 5 
Sir To. Would'ſt thou not be glad to have the niggard- 

ly raſcally ſheep-biter come by ſome notable ſhame ? 
Fab. I would exult, man: you know, he brought me 

out of fayour with my lady, about a bear-baiting here. 

| Sir To. To anger him, we'll have the bear again; 

and we will fool him black and blue: Shall we not, fir 

Andrew? | | 
Sir Aud. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 


Enter MaRta. 


Sir To. Here comes the little villain :—How now, my 
metal of India! _.- . 


4 T am all the daughters of my fat ber's bouſe, 
And all the brothers too;) This was the moſt artful anſwer that 
4 could be given. The queſtion was of ſuch a nature, that to have de- 
"XX clined the appearance of a direct anſwer, muſt have raiſed ſuſpicion. 
This has the appearance of a direct anſwer, that the fifter died of ber 
love; ſhe (who palled for a man) ſaying, ſhe was all the daughters of 
her father's houſe, WARBURTON» ; 
_SE 5 — denay.] Denay is denial. To denay is an antiquated verb ſome 
IF times uſed by Holinſhed, and alſo by Warner in his Albion's England, 
1602. SrrRVINS. | 
0 — my metal of India F?] My precious girl, my girl of gold. 
$ STEEVENSs 
IS So, in K. Henry IV. P. I. © Lads,. boys, bearts of gold,” &c. The 
old copy has mettle. The two words are very frequently confounded 
| in the early editions of our author's plays. The editor of the ſecond 
folio arbitrarily changed the word to nettle; which all the ſubſequent 
editors have adopted. Matrox. | 


E 2 Mar. 
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&& FTWELFTH- NIGHT. OR, 

May. Get ye all three into the box-tree : Malvolio's 
coming down this walk; he has been yonder i'the ſun, 
practiſing behaviour to his own ſhadow, this half hour: 
obſerve him, for the love of mockery ; for, I know, this 
letter will make a contemplative ideot of him. Cloſe, 
in the name of jeſting | [The men hide themſelves.) Lie 
thou there; [brows down a letter.] for here comes the 
trout that muſt be caught with tickling. [Exit Maria, 


Enter MaLlvoLio. 


Mal. *Tis but fortune ; all is fortune, Maria once 
told me, ſhe did affect me; and I have heard herſelf 
come thus near, that, ſhould ſhe fancy, it ſhould be one 
of my complexion. Beſides, ſhe uſes me with a more 
exalted reſpect, than any one elſe that follows her. 


What ſhould I think on't ? 

Sir To. Here's an over-weening rogue! 

Fab. O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
cock of him; how he jets / under his advanced plumes ! 
Sir And. slight, I could ſo beat the rogue. 


Sir To. Peace, I ſay. 

Mal. To be count Malvolio :— 

Sir To. Ah, rogue! = 

Sir And. Piſtol him, piſtol him, 

Sir To. Peace, peace. | 

Mal. There is example for't ; the lady of the ſtrachy s 


married the yeoman. of the wardrobe. 
| - Sir 


7 — bow be jets] To jet is to ſtrut, to agitate the body by a proud 
motion- So, in Arden of Feverſpam, 1592 : 
& Is now become the ſteward of the houſe, 
c And bravely jets it in a filken gown,” 
Again, in Buſſy D' Ambois, 1607 : h 
« To jet in others' plumes ſo haughtily.” STEEZVINS. 

s — the lady of the ſtrachy—] Here is an alluſion to ſome old ſtory 
which I have not yet diſcovered. JoxxsoN. : 
Perhaps a letter has been miſplaced, and we ought to read—Parchy ; 
i. e. the room in which linen underwent the once moſt complicated ope- 
ration of ſtarebing. I do not know that ſuch a word exiſts; and yet it 
would not be nnanalogically formed from the ſubſtantive arch. In 
Har ſnett's Declaration, 1603, we meet with © a yeoman of the ſprucery ;" 
i. e. wardrobe ; and in the Northumberland Houſobgld Book, nurſery is 
| . = {| ſpelt, 


* 


_ 


WHAT YOU WILL, * 


Sir And. Fie on him, Jezebel ! : | 
Fab. O, peace! now he's deeply in; look, how ima- 
gination blows him *. 5 8 1 

Mal. Having been three months married to her, ſitting 
in my ſtate *,— e 
Sir To. O for a ſtone- bow ?, to hit him in the eye ! 
Mal. Calling my officers about me, in my branch'd 

velvet gown; having come from a day- bed“, where I 
have left Olivia ſleep inn: 17 Te 
Sir To. Fire and brimſtone ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace ! [3 
Mal. And then to have the humour of ſtate : and after a 
demure travel of regard,—telling them, I know my place, 
as I would they ſhould do theirs,—to aſk f omy kinſman 


Toby: . a e 
Sir To. Bolts and ſnackles! x | | 
Fab. ©, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. 9 


ſpelt, nurey . Starchy; therefore, for flarebery, may be admitted. In 
Romeo = Fuliet, the place where paſte 2 is called the paſtry. 
The /ady who had the care of the linen, may be fignificantly oppoſed to 
the yeoman, i. e. an inferior officer of the wardrobe. While the five dif- 
ferent colqured ftarches were worn, ſuch a term might have been current. 
In the year 1564, a Dutch woman profeſſed to teach this art to our fair 
country-women. * Her uſual price (ſays Stowe) was four or ſjve 
pounds to teach them how to flareh, and twenty ſhillings, how to ſeeth 
arch.“ The alteration was ſuggeſted to me by a typographical error in 
The World toſs'd at Tennis, 1620, by Middleton and Rowley; where 
ſraches is printed for ſtarches. I cannot fairly be accuſed of having dealt 
much in conjectural emendation, and therefore feel the leſs reluctance 
to hazard a gueſs on this deſperate paſſage. STEZEVENS. Fad 
The place in which candles were kept, was formerly called the chan- 
dry; and in B. Jonſon's Bartholomew . Fair, a ginger-bread woman iv 
called lady of the baſtet.— The great objection to this emendation is, 
that from the farchy to the wwardrobe is not what Shakſpeare calls 3 
very „c heavy declenſion.“ In the old copy the word is printed in 
paw the name of a place,,Str achy. 3 ” 
; loro bim. i. ©, uffs him up. 80, Ant and tra: 
* 1 n 2 . apa * 
« There is a vent of blood, and ſomething b/aqon.” STxzEvVENS. 
* — my ftate,—] i. e. a ſumptuous chair With a canopy over it. 
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See Macbeth, Act III. fe. iv. © Our hoſteſs keeps her fare.” MAL OR. 
9 — fone-bow,)] That is, a croſs-bow, a bow which ſhoots ſtones, 
| an Ionuxsom. 
rem a day- bed, ] i, e. a couch. MALONE, A 
| Ts Mal, 
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| 2525 of ſuſpicion that a' 8. was found [PW him. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT: OR, 
Mal. Seven of my people, with an obedient ſtart, 


make out for him: I frown the while; and, perchance, 


wind up my watch *, or play with my ſome rich jewel: 
Toby approaches ; court'fies there to me?: 
Sir To. Shall this fellow live? 
Fab. Though our ſilence be drawn from us with cars 4, 
t peace. 
Nat I extend my. Sand: to him has, qenbing my 
familiar ſmile with an auſtere regard of control? 
Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow o'the lips 
then ? 
Mal. Saying, 'Coufin Toby, my fortunes . caft me 
en your niece give me this a of. 4 090g j_ 
Sin To. What, what? N 
Mal. You muſt amend your drunkenneſs, . 
Sir To. Out, ſcab! 
Fab. Nay, patience; orwe break the ſinews en gl 
Mal. Beſfides, Jou waſte the treaſure of Jour time With 
4 fooliſh knight 3 4 
. And. That! 's me, I warrant you, 


2 al. One Sir Andrew: 


Sir And, I knew, as 1 ; for many do call me 01d. 


vb my bel, In our 1 EP" time My were very 
hen Guy Faux was taken, it was urged as a circum- 
9 | 
Aue! in the Alchemiſt, 1610: * 
e And I had lent my watch laſt night to one 
er That dines to-day at the ſheriff's.” ST KEV VENS, 
. Pocket-watches were brought, from Gerinapy., into England about the 


year 15 1580. Maroxz. | 
3 — court'hes lere to me J na note on King Hes P. I. I have 
to tes. So again, in 


blerved that the term to court le was appli plied 
dur author's ES: e F 

ee The homely villain court! fies to her 1% hp Marx ONE, 
4 Though our 1 3 be drawn from us with cars,] In the Teo 
Gentlemen of Verona, one of the Clowns ſays, © I have 4 miſtreſs, but 
who that is, a team of horſes Dall not pluck. from me.” So, in this 
play : : © Oxen and wajnropes. Will not bring them together.” JonnsoN. 
It may be worth remarking, perhaps, that the leading ideas of Mal. 
welio, in his bumour of fate, bear a ſtrong reſemblance to thoſe of 
Alnaſchar in the Arabian Nights Entertainments. Some of the expreſ- 

W too are very e, TTIWII rr. 
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WHAT YOU WILL, 52 


Mal. What employment have we here 5 ? 
[ taking up the letter. 


Fab. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 
Sir To. O, peace! and the ſpirit of humours intimate 


reading aloud to him : : 

Mal. By my life, this is my lady's hand: theſe be her 
very C's, her U's, and her 7's; and thus makes ſhe her 
great P's*, It is, in contempt of queſtion, her hand. 

Sir And. Her C's, her U's, and her 28s: Why that? 

Mal. [reads.] To the unknown beloved, this, and my good 
XX awi/hes : her very phraſes !—By your leave, wax.—Soft ; 
and the impreflure her Lucrece, with which ſhe uſes to 
RE ſeal: *tis my lady: To whom ſhould this be? « 

f Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 
Mal. read.] Fove knows, I love 
.. But who? 
Lips-do not move, 
: | | No-man muſt know. 
Ni. man muft know, —What follows? the numbers alter'd! 
== No man muſt know : if this ſhould be thee, Malvolio ? - 


S What employment have wwe bere ?] A phraſe of that time, equiva- 
lent to our common ſpeech of—hat's to do here. WARBURTON. 

6 ber great P's.] In the direction of the letter which Malvolig 
reads, there is neither a C, nor a P, to be found, STEEVENS. | 

This was perhaps an overſight in Shakſpeare ; or rather, for the ſake 
of the alluſion hinted at in the following note, he choſe not to attend to 
the words of the direction. It is remarkable that in the repetition of 
paſſages in Letters, which have been produced in a former part of a play, 

e very often makes his characters deviate from the words before uſed, 
though they have the paper itſelf in their hands, and though they appear 
| to recite, not the ſubſtance, but the very words. So, in As well that 
ends well, AQ V. Helen ſays, | | ts | 
3 6c — here's your letter; This it ſays: 
When from my finger you can pet this ring, 
„ % And fo 215 510 os Fe 5 

yet in Act III. ſc. ii. ſhe reads this very letter aloud; and there the 
= words are different, and in plain proſe: & When thou canſt get the 
ring upon my finger, which never ſhall come off, and ſhew me a child 
begotten of thy body, &c.” Had ſhe ſpoken in either caſe from memory, 
: the deviation might eaſily be accounted for; but in both theſe places, 
the reads the words from Bertram's letter. MALonz. 

I am afraid ſome very coarſe and vulgar appellations are meant to be 
alluded to by theſe capital letters, BLACKSTONE. | 
7” Sir 


* 


* 
CS 


TWELFTH- NIGHT: OR, 
Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock “! 
Mal. I may command, where I adore > 
But filence, like à Lucrece knife, 
With bloodleſs ftroke my heart doth gore; 

M, O, A, I, doth feay my life. 
Fab. A fuſtian riddle! 5 
Sir To. Excellent wench, ſay I. | 

Mal. M, O, A, I, doth fway my life —Nay, but firſt, 
let me ſee,—]let me ſee,—let me ſee. Be 

Fab. What a diſh of poiſon has ſhe dreſs'd him ! 

Sir To. And with what wing the ftannyel * checks at it! 
Mal. I may command where I adore. Why, ſhe may 
command me; I ſerve her, ſhe is my lady. Why, this 
is evident to any formal capacity? . There is no obſtruc- 
tion in this; — And the end; — What ſhould that alpha- 
betical poſition portend ? if I could make that reſemble 
ſomething in me,—Softly ;—M; O, A, 1.— 
Sir To, O, ay! make up that: he is now at a cold ſcent, 
Fab, Sowter * will cry upon't, for all this, though it 


5 — 


be as rank as a fox. 


7 — brock I] i. e. badger, STEEVENS. FS 
 B' fannyel—] The name of a kind of hawk is very judiciouſly put 
here for a fallion, by Sir Thomas Hanmer.' JohN Sox 
Here is one of at leaſt a hundred inſtances of the tranſcriber of theſe 
plays being deceived by his ear. The eye never could have confounded 
fannyel and flallion, M ALONE. 3 . 

To cbeck, ſays Latham in his book of Falconry, is “ when crows, 
rooks, pies, or other birds, coming in view of the hawke, ſhe forſaketh 
her natural flight, to fly at them.” The ffannyel is the common ſtone- 
hawk which inhabjts old buildings and rocks; in the North called 
ftanchil. I have this information from Mr. Lambe's notes on the an- 
cient metrical hiſtory of the battle of Floddon. STEVENS. 

9 — formal capacity. ] i. e. any one in his ſenſes, any one whoſe 
capacity is not diſ-arranged, or out of form. See Vol. II. p. 117, n. 8. 
wr” LES es STEEVENS. 
1 Sowter —] Sowter is here, I ſuppoſe, the name of a hound. Sow- 
terly, however, is often employed as a term of abuſe. A ſowter was a 
cobler. STEEVENSs 

I believe the meaning is, This fellow will, notwithſtanding, catch 
at and be duped by our device, though the cheat is fo gr that any one 
elſe would find it out. Our author, as uſual, forgets to make his ſimile 
anſwer on both ſid s; for it is not to be wondered at that a hound ſhoujd 


Cry or give his tongue, if the ſcent be as rank as a fox, MALonz.- 


Mal. 


WHAT YOU WILL. 57 
Mal. M,—Malvolio ; — M. — why, that begins my 


name. | 2 5 N 
Fab. Did not I ſay, he would work it out? the cur is 
excellent at faults. | 1 5 
Mal. M, — ut then there is no conſonancy in the ſe. 
quel; that ſuffers under probation: 4 ſhould follow, but 
O does. b AVERY 
Fab. And O ſhall end, I hope3. 
Sir To. Ay, or Ill cudgel im, and make him cry, O. 
Mal. And then 7 comes behind. 
Fab. Ay, an you had any eye behind yon, you might 


ſee more detraction at your heels, than fortunes before 


ou. 
4 Mal. M, O, A, 1 —This fimulation is not as the form- 
er:;—and yet, to cruſh this a little, it would bow to me, 
for every one of theſe letters are in my name. Soft; here 
follows proſe. F this fall into thy hand, revolve. In my 
ſtars I am above thee ; but be not afraid of greatneſs: Some 
are born great, ſome atchieve greatneſs, and ſome have 
greatneſs thruſt upon them, Thy fates open their hands; let 
thy blood and ſpirit embrace them, And, to inure thyſelf to 
abhat thou art like to be, caſt thy humble flough, and appear 
freſh. Be oppoſite * with a kinſman, ſurly with ſervants * 
let thy tongue tang arguments of flate; put thyſelf into the 


3 And O ſpall end, I bope.) By O is here meant what we now call a 
bempen collar. JonunsoNn. 3 | 

I believe he means only, it ſhall end in fighing, in diſappointment. 
So, ſomewhere elſe : 

« How can you fall into ſo deep an Ob ?” 
Again, in Hymen's T * by Daniel, 1623: 
ö 1 Like to an O, the character of woe.” STEEVENS. 
are born great,] The old copy reads—gre become great. 
| STEXVENS. 

This neceſſary emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. It is juſtified by 
a ſubſequent paſſage in which the clown recites from memory the words 
of this letter. MAronz. | | 

5 Be oppoſite—)] That is, be adverſe, boſtile. An oppoſite in the 
Janguage of our author's age meant an adverſary. See a note on 
K. Ricard III. AR v. ſc. iv. To be oppoſite wwith was the phraſe- 
ology of the time. 80, in Sir T. Overbury's Chara#er of a Precifian, 
3616: « He will be ſure to be in oppoſition with the papiſt“ c. 
0 | | MaALonr. 
trick 


95 


38  TWELFTH-NIGHT: OR, 
zrick of fingularity : She thus adviſes thee, that fighs Ye 
thee. Remember who commended thy yellow ſtockings s; 


and ewiſh*d ta fee thee ever croſs-garter'd? : 1 jay, remem- 


her. Goto; thou art made, if thou defireft tobe ſo; if not, 
let me ſee "thee a fleward fill, the fellow of ſervants, and 
nat worthy to touch fortune's fingers. Farewel. She, that 
avould alter ſervices with thee, 

| : The fortunate-unhappy. 
Day-light and champian diſcovers not more: this is open. 
I will be proud, I will read politick authors, I will 
baffle ſir Toby, I will waſh off groſs acquaintance, I will 
be point-de-vice * the very man. I do not now fool my- 
ſelf, to-let imagination jade me ; for every reaſon excites 
to this, that my lady loves me. She did commend my 
yellow ſtockings of late, ſhe did praiſe my leg being 
croſs-garter'd; and in this ſhe manifeſts herſelf to my 
love, and, with a kind of injunction, drives me to theſe 
habits of her liking. I thank my ſtars, I am happy. I 
will be ſtrange, ſtout, in yellow ftockings, and croſs-gar- 
ter'd, even with the ſwiftneſs of putting on. Jove, and 


„ yellow ftockings ;] Before the civil wars, yellow ſtockings were 
much worn. PzrcyY. | E W F 

So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, P. II. 1615: © What fockings have 
you put on this morning, madam ? if they be not yellow, change 


them. —The yeomen attending the earl of Arundel, lord Windſor, 


and Mr. 'Fulke Greville, who aſſiſted at an entertainment performed 
before Q. Elizabeth, on the Monday and Tueſday*in Whitſun-week 
1581, were dreſſed in yellotu tbarſted ſtockings. The book from which 
I gather this information, was publiſhed by Henry Goldwell, gent. in 
the ſame year. STEEVENS-" | | 

See alſo B. Jonſon's Tale of a Tub, AR II. ſc. ii. Marion. 

7 — croſs-garter'd :] It appears, that the ancient puritans affected 
this faſhion, Thus Barton Holyday, ſpeaking of the ill ſucceſs of his 
TzxxxorAMIaA, ſays: 

«© Had there appear'd ſome ſharp croſs-garter'd man, 
£ Whom their loud laugh might nick-name puritan, 
ce Cas'd up in factions breeches, and ſmall ruffe, 
4 That hates the ſurplice, and defies the cuffe, &. 
In a former ſcene Malvolio was ſaid to be an affecter of puritaniſm. 
| | 7 4 STEEVENSs 

Iwill be point-de-vice] i. e. with the utmoſt poſſible exa&neſs. 
This phraſe is of French extraction; points=deviſez, STEEVENS» 

See Vol. II. p. 393, n. 5. MaALONE, 3 
1 - / my 


WHAT YOU WILI. .- 
my ſtars be praiſed!—Here is yet a poſtſcript. Thos canſ# 
not chooſe but know who Jam. If thou entertaineft my love, 
let it appear in thy ſmiling ; thy ſmiles become thee avell : 
== therefore in my preſence ftill ſmile, dear my ſeveet, I priy- 
bee. — love, I thank thee.—I will ſmile ; I will do every 
ching that thou wilt have me. Exit. 
= . ab. I will not give my part of this ſport for a penſion 
of thouſands to be paid from the Sophy ?. hes 
Sir To. I could marry this wench for this device; 

Sir And. So could I too. | | 
Sir To. And aſk no other dowry with her, but ſuch an- 


ther jeſt. | 
FED » _FEnter MARIA. 


Sir And. Nor J neither. 

Fab. Here comes my noble gull-catcher, 
Sir To. Wilt thou ſet thy foot o'my neck? 
Sir And. Or o'mine either ? : 
Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip ", and 

become thy bond-ſlave ? A 

Sir Aud. I'faith, or J either ? 5 

Sir To. Why, thou haſt put him in ſuch a dream, that, 
when the image of it leaves him, he muſt run mad. 

Mar. Nay, but ſay true, does it work upon him? 

Sir To. Like aqua-vitæ with a midwife. 


9 — a penſion of thouſands to be paid from the Sophy.] Alluding, as Dr. 
Farmer obſerves, to Sir Robert Sherley, who was juſt returned in 
character of Embaſſador from the Sophy. He boaſted of the great re- 
wards he had received, and lived in London with the utmoſt ſplendour, 
ou SrEVERNS. 
See further on this ſubject in An Attempt to aſcertain the order of 
Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. where, fince the firſt edition of that piece, 
I had made the ſame remark. MALoNE. | | 
I — at tray-trip,] The following paſſage might incline one to be- 
lieve that tray- trip was the name of ſome game at tables, or draughts. 
«© There is great danger of being taken ſleepers at tray-trip, if the king 
ſweep ſuddenly.” Cecil's Correſpondence, Lett. x. p. 136. B. Jonſon 
joins tray trip with mum- chance. Alchemiſt, Act V. ſe. iv. TVR WHIT r. 
The truth of Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture will be eſtabliſhed by the fol- 
lowing extract from Macbiavel's Dogge, a Satire, quarto, 1617: 
« But leaving cardes, lets go to dice a while, 
(© To paſſage, treitripe, hazard, or mum- chance.“ REE. 
* agua- vitæ—] is the old name of frong waters, Jon Nor. 
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Mar. If you will then ſee the fruits of the ſport, mark 
his firſt approach before my lady: he will come to her in 


yellow ſtockings, and tis a colour ſhe abhors; and croſs- 
gr) a faſhion ſhe deteſts*; and he will ſmile upon 


* 


being addicted to a melancholy as ſhe is, that it cannot 


hut turn him into a notable contempt: if you will ſee it, 


follow me. 3 ; 
SirTo, To the gates of Tartar, thou moſt excellent devil 
of wit ! , 
Sir And. I'll make one too. [ Exeunt. 


| aid 
* 


ACT m. SCENE. I. 
| The ſame. 


E wer Viola, and Clown with a tabor. 


Vio. Save thee, friend, and thy muſick : \Doſt thou live 
by thy tabor ? * | 7 po: 
Clown. No, fir, I live by the church “. 
Vio. Art thou a churchman ? 


* "Clown. No ſuch matter, ſir; I do live by the church: 


for I do live at my houſe, and my houſe doth ſtand by the 
church. > hg. 5 

Vio. So thou may'ſt ſay, the king lies by a beggars, if 
a beggar dwell near him; or, the church ſtands by thy 


tabor, if thy tabor ſtand by the church. 


3 — croſs-garter'd, 4 faſhion ſpe detets;] Sir Thomas Overbury, in 


his character of a den without gards on his coat, repreſents him as 


4 more upright than any croſſe-parter'd gentleman-uſher.” FARMER. 
NN thy tabor ? Clown. No, fir, I live by the church. ] The 
ſuppoſe, wilfully miſtakes his meaning, and anſwers, as if he 

Bad been aſked whether he lived by the fign of the tabor, the ancient 
deſignation of a muſick ſhop. STEEVENS. ; 2212 
It was likewiſe the ſign of an eating-houſe kept by Tarleton, the 
celebrated clown or fool of the theatre before our author's time; who 
is exhibited in a print prefixed to his Jeſts, quarto, 1611, with a tabor. 
Perhaps in imitation of him the ſubſequent ſtage-clowns uſually ap- 
peared with one. MALONE. ; 
5 — the king lies by a beggar,] Lies here as in many other places in 


eld books, fignifies—daells, ſojourns. See King Henry IV. P. II. 


AR III. ſc. ii. Maroxx. 1 


Clown. 


er, which will now be ſo unſuitable to her diſpoſition, 


. 
_ 6 
* 
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Cloaon. You have ſaid, ſir.— To ſee this age !—A ſen- 
tence is but a cheveril glove® to a good wit; How quick- 
ly the wrong ſide may be turn'd outward ! 

Vio. Nay, that's certain; they, that dally nicely with 
words, may quickly make them wanton, | | 
Clown. I would therefore, my ſiſter had had no name, 
fir. | 

Vio. Why, man? | 

Cl:wn, Why, ſir, her name's a word; and to dally with 
that word, might make my ſiſter wanton :' But, indeed, 
words are very raſcals, fince bonds diſgraced them. 

Vio. Thy reaſon, man? 

Cloaun. Troth, fir, I can yield you none without words; 
and words are grown ſo falſe, I am loth to prove geaſon 
with them. 

Vio. I warrant, thou art a merry fellow, and careft for 
nothing, ; 

Cl:wn, Not fo, fir; I do care for ſomething : but in my 
conſcience, fir, I do not care for you; if that be to care 
tor nothing, fir, I would it would make you inviſible. 

Vio. Art not thou the lady Olivia's fool? 

Clown. No, indeed, fir; the lady Olivia has no folly : 
ſhe will keep no fool, fir, till ſhe be married; and fools 
are as like bands: as pilchards are to herrings, the 
huſband's the bigger: I am, indeed, not her fool, but 
her corrupter of words. 

Vio. I ſaw thee late at the count Orſino's. 

Clown. Foolery, fir, does walk about the orb, like the 
ſun ; it ſhines every where. I would be ſorry, fir, but 
the fool ſhould be as oft with your maſter, as with my 
miſtreſs: I think, I ſaw your wiſdom there. 

Vio. Nay, an thou paſs upon me, I'll no more with thee. 
Hold, there's expences for the. i 

Cloaun. Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, ſend 
thee a beard! | 


6 — acheveril glove—] i. e. a glove made of kid leather: chewreaus 
Fr. So, in Romeo and Juliet: © — a wit of cheveril—.” Again, in 
a proverb in Ray's collection: “ He hath à conſcience like a cheverel': 
lein.“ STEEVENS. | 

| Vio. 
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Pio. By my troth, I'll tell thee; I am almoſt ſick for 


one; though I would not have it grow on my chin. Is 


thy lady within ? | | 
_ Clown. Would not a pair of theſe have bred, fir? ? 


Vie. Yes, being kept together, and put to uſe. 


Clown. I would play lord Pandarus * of Phrygia, fir, to 


bring a Creſſida to this Troilus. | 
Vio. I underſtand you, fir; 'tis well begg'd. 
Clown. The matter, I hope, is not great, fir, begging 


but a beggar; Creſſida was a beggar?. My lady is 


within, fir, I will conftrue to them whence you come z 

who you are, and what you would, are out of my welkin : 

I might ſay, element; but the word is over-worn. | Exit. 
Vio. This fellow is wiſe enough to play the fool; 

And, to do that well, craves a kind of wit : | 

He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jeſts, 

The quality of perſons, and the time; 

And, like the haggard *, check at every feather 


7 — have bred, fir ?] I believe our author wrote—have breed, fir, 
The clown is not ſpeaking of what a pair might have done, had they been 
kept together, but what they may do hereafter in his poſſeſſion z and there- 
fore covertly ſolicits another piece from Viola, on the ſuggeſtion that one 
was uſeleſs to him, without another to breed out of. Viola's anſwer 
correſponds with this train of argument: ſhe does not ſay— if they Had 
been kept together &c. but, „being kept together, i. e. Yes, they will 
breed, if you keep them together. MALONE. 

8 — Pardarus—] See our author's play of Troilus and Creſſida. 

3 ä Jou xsox. 

9 — Creſſida vas a beggar.] 4 

6s great penurye 
„ Thou ſuffer ſhalt, and as a beggay dye.“ . 
| . Chaucer's Teftlament ef Creſeyde. 
Creſſida is the perſon ſpoken of. MAL ONE. 
Again, ibid. 
6 Thus ſhalt thou go begging from hous to hous, 

„ With cuppe and clappir, like a Lazarous.” THEOBALD, 

T — the haggard, | The hawk called the Haggard, if not well trained 
and watched, will fly after every bird without diſtinction. STEEVENS. 

The meaning may be, that he muſt catch every opportunity, as the 
wild hawk ftrikes every bird. But perhaps it might be read more pro- 
perly : Not like the haggard—. He muſt chooſe perſons and times, and 
obſerve tempers, he mult fly at proper game, like the trained hawk, and 
not fly at large like the unreclaimed baggard, to ſeize all that comes ia 


his way, JonxSOx. 
̃ | That 
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That comes before his eye. This is a practice, 

As full of labour as a wiſe man's art: 

For folly, that he wiſely ſhews, is fit ; 

But wiſe men's folly, fall'n*, quite taints their wit. 


Enter Sir Tos Bel cn, and Sir Andrew AGUE-CHEERs 


Sir To. Save you, gentleman. 

Vio. And you, fir. 5 7 

Sir And. Dieu vous garde, monfieur *. 

Vio. Et wous aut; votre ſerviteur. 

Sir And. J hope, fir, you are; and I am yours. 

Sir To. Will you encounter the houſe ? my niece is de- 
firons you ſhould enter, if your trade be to her. 
Vio. I am bound to your niece, fir: I mean, ſhe is the 


liſt + of my voyage. - 
Vio. 


2 But wiſe men's folly, fall'n,] The ſenſe is: But wiſe men's follys 
when it is once fallen into _#xtravagance, overpowers their diſcretion. 
5 HE ATR. 

I explain it thus: The folly which he ſhews with proper adaptation 
to perſons and times, is fit, has its propriety, and therefore produces no 
cenſure 35 but the folly of wiſe men when it falls or happens, taints 
their wit, deſtroys the reputation of their judgment. JoHNs0N. 

The old copy reads—taint;z whence Mr. Tyrwhitt conjectures, with 
great probability, that © Shakſpeare poſſibly wrote - But wwiſe men, folly- 
fallen, &c. i. e. wiſe men fallen into folly. Mr. Pope introduced raints, 
which all the ſubſequent editors have adopted. MAL ONE. 

3 Sir And. Dieu vous garde, Monfieur.] Mr. Theobald thinks it 
abſurd that Sir Andrew, who did not know the meaning of pourguoi in 
the firſt act, ſhould here ſpeak and underſtand French; and therefore has 
given three of Sir Andrew's ſpeeches to Sir Toby, and wice werſa, in 
which he has been copied by the ſubſequent editors; as it ſeems to me, 
without neceſſity, The words,“ Save you, gentleman," which he 
has taken from Sir Toby, and given to Sir Andrew, are again uſed by 
Sir Toby in a ſubſequent ſcene z a circumſtance which renders it the 
more probable that they were intended to be attributed to him here alſo. 

With reſpect to the improbability that Sir Andrew ſhould underſtand 
French here, after having betrayed his ignorance of that language in a 
former ſcene, it appears from a ſubſequent paſſage that he was a picker 
up of phraſes, and might have learned by rote from Sir Toby the few 


French words here ſpoken. If we are to believe Sir Toby, Sir Andrew 


% could ſpeak three or four languages word for word without book.” 
| Mar oN Es 


+ — che liſt] is the bound, limit, fartheft points JOKNS0N\ 


*", 
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Sir To. Taſte your legs, fir 5, put them to motion. 
Vio. My legs do better underſtand me, fir, than I un- 
derſtand what you mean by bidding me taſte my legs. 
Sir. Jo. I mean, to go, fir, to enter. vr og. 5 
Vio. I will anſwer you with gait and entrance: But we 
are prevented. | 


Enter Ol IVI A and MARIA. 


Moſt excellent accompliſh'd lady, the heavens rain odours 
on you! | 

Sir And. That youth's a rare courtier! Rain odours 7 
well. brews 

Vio. My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your own 
moſt pregnant and vouchſafed ear ®, 

Sir And. Odours, pregnant, and vouch/afed :—TÞ'll get 
'em all three all ready 7. | 

Oli. Let the garden door be ſhut, and leave me to my 
hearing. {Exeant Sir Tony, Sir ANDREW, and MARLIA.] 
Give me your hand, fir, | | 

Vio. My duty, madam, and moſt humble ſervice. 

Oli. What is your name? 

Vio. Ceſario is your ſervant's name, fair princeſs. 

Oli. wy ſervant, fir! *Twas never merry world, 
Since lowly feigning was calPd compliment : 
You are ſervant to the count Orſino, youth. | 

Vio. And he is yours, and his muſt needs be yours; 


5 Taſte your legs, fir,] Perhaps this expreſſion was employed to ri- 
dicule the fantaſtick uſe of a verb, which is many times as quaintly 
introduced in the old pieces, as in this play, or in The true Tragedies of 
Marius and Scilla, 1594 : | 

& A climbing tower that did not taſte the wind.“ 
Again, in Chapman's verſion of the 21ſt Odyfley : 
| «6 ——- he now began 
& To tafte the bow, the ſharp ſhaft took, tugg'd hard,” ST EE. 

6 — moſt pregnant and vouchſafed ear.] Pregnant means ready, as 
in Meaſure'for Meaſure, Act I. ſc.i. S1EEvENS. 

1 for vouchſafing. MU ALONE. 

7 - ready. ] The old copy reads already. For the emendation 
now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. The editor of the third 
folio reformed the paſſage by reading only ready. But omiſſions ought. 
always to be avoided if poſſible. The repetition of the word all is net 
improper in the mouth of Sir Andrew. MAaLoNnE. | 


Your 
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Your ſervant's ſervant is your ſervant, madam. 
Oli. For him, I think not on him: for his thoughts, 

Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with me! 

Vio. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thoughts 
On his behalf:— | CN: 

Oli. O, by your leave, I pray you; 
I bade you never ſpeak again of him: 
But, would you undertake another ſuit, 
I had rather hear you to ſolicit that, 
'Than muſick from the ſpheres. 

Vio. Dear lady,-. >» | 

Oli. Give me leave, beſeech you* : I did ſend, 
After the laſt enchantment you did here“, 
A ring in chaſe of you ; ſo did I abuſe 
_ Myſelf, my ſervant; and, I fear me, you: 
Under your hard conſtruction muſt I fit, 
To force that on you, in a ſhameful cunning, 7 
Which you knew none of yours: What might you think; 
Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 


3 — *beſeech you :] This ellipſis occurs ſo frequently in our author's 
plays, that I do not ſuſpect any omiſſion here. The editor of the third 
folio reads] beſeech you; which ſupplies the ſyllable wanting, but 
hurts the metre. MALON x. 

9 — you did here,] The old Copy has —bhenre. The emendation was 
made by Dr. Warburton. The two words are very frequently confound- 
ed in the old editions of our author's plays, and the other books of that 
age. See the laſt line of Xing Richard III. quarto, 1613 : | 

% That ſhe may long live beare, God ſay amen.” 
Again, in The Tempeſt, folio, 1623, ps 35 l. 10: 
« Heare, ceaſe more queſtions,” | 
Again, in Lowe's Labour's Loft, 1623, p. 139: 
Let us complain to them what fools were bheare.” 
Again, in Ail's Well that ends well, 1623, p. 239: 
&© That hugs his kickſey-wickſey beare at home.” 
Again, in Peck's Deſiderata Curioſe, Vol. I. p. 205: 
« to my utmoſt knowledge, beare is ſimple truth and verity." 
T could add twenty other inſtances, were they neceſſary. Through- 
out the firſt edition of our author's Rape of Lucrece, 1 594, which 
was probably printed under his own inſpection, the word we now ſpell 
Here, is conſtantly written heare. | 
Let me add, that Viola had not fimply heard that a ring had been ſent 
po even ſuch an expreſſion as. After the laſt enchantment, you did 
eare,” were admiſſible); ſhe had ſeen and talled with the bearer 
of it. Marons., - | 


Vor. IV. F And 
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And baĩted it with all the unmuzzled thoughts | 
That tyrannous heart can think? To one of your receiving“ 
Enough is ſhewn; a cyprus *, not a boſom, DONT. 
Hides my heart: So let me hear you ſpeak 3. 
Vio. I pity you. | 
Oli. That's a degree to love. 
Vio. No, nota grice*; for 'tis a vulgar proof “, 
'That very oft we pity enemies. | 
Oli. Why then, methinks, tis time to ſmile again: 
O world, how apt the poor are to be proud! 
If one ſhould be a prey, how much the better . 
To fall before the lion, than the wolf? [Clock frikes. 
The clock upbraids me with the waſte of time. FA 
Be not afraid, good youth, I will not have you: 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to harveſt, 
Your wife is like to reap a proper man: 
There lies your way, due weſt. ? . 
Vio. Then weſtward-hoe 5 : | | 1 
Grace, and good diſpoſitian, attend your ladyſhip 5 
You'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me ? 
Oli. Stay: - | 1 
I pr'ythee, tell me, what thou think' ſt of me. 
Vio. That you do think, you are not what you are. 
Oli. If I think fo, I think the fame of you. 
Vio. Then think you right; I am not what I am. 
O. I would, you were as I would have you be 


1 To one of your receiving] i. e. 8 one of your ready apprebenſiona 
She confiders him as an arch page. ARBURTON., ; 
2 — a cyprus, ] is a tranſparent ſtuff, Jon x so. ; 2 
3 Hides my heart: So let me hear you ſpeak.] The word bear is uſed 
in this line, like tear, dear, ſwear, &c. as a diſſyllable. See p. 25, 4 
The editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply what he imagined to be a defe 
in the metre, reads—Hides. my poor heart; and all the ſubſequent 
editors have adopted his interpolation, Maronz. 
4 —a grice;] is a fep, ſometimes written greeſe from degres, Fre 
. OHNSON. 
is a vulgar proof, ] That is, it is a common proof. The experi- 
ence of every day ſhews that &c. See Vol. II. p. 114, n.2. MALoNnE. 
ben weſtward. hoe: ] This is the name of a comedy by T. Decker, 
1607. He was aſſiſted in it by Webſter, and it was acted with great 
ſacceſs by the children of Pauls, on whom Shakſpeare has beſtowed ſuch 
notice in Hamlet, that we may be ſure they were rivals to the company 
patronized by himſelf, STEZEVBNS. 


4 Dis. 
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Vio. Would it be better, madam, than I am, 
I with it might; for now I am your fool. - 
Oli. O, what a deal of ſcorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his hp ! 
A murd' rous guilt ſhews not itſelf more ſoon 
Than love that would ſeem hid: love's night is noon. 
Ceſario, by the roſes of the ſpring, 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing, 
I love thee fo, that, maugre “ all thy pride, 
Nor wit, nor reafon, can my paſſion hide. 
Do not extort thy reaſons from this clauſe, 
For, that I woo, thou therefore haſt no cauſe : 
But, rather, reaſon thus with reaſon fetter: 
Love ſought is good, but given unſought is better, 
Vio. By innocence I ſwear, and by my youth, 
I have one heart, one boſom, and one truth, 
And that no woman has 7; nor never none 
Shall miſtreſs be of it, fave I alone. 
And fo adieu, good madam ; never more 
Will I my maſter's tears to you deplore. | 
Oli. Yet come again: for thou, perhaps, may'ſt move 
That heart, which now abhors, to like his love. [ Exeunt. 


8E N E II. 
A Room in Olivia's Houfe, 


Emer Sir Tozy Bzich, Sir Ax DbREW AGUE-CHBRBKs 
3 and FABIAN. | ' 
Sir And. No, faith, I'll not ſtay a jot longer. . 
Sir To. Thy reaſon, dear venom, give thy reaſon. 
Fab. You muſt needs yield your reaſon, fir Andrew, 
$ir And. Marry, I ſaw your niece do more favours to 
the count's ſerving-man, than ever ſhe beſtowed upon me; 
I faw't i'the orchard. © PEN 
Sir To. Did ſhe ſee thee the while®, old boy x tell me that? 


5 Maugre—)] i. e. in ſpite of. STEEVENS. | 
7 And that no woman hat;] And that heart and boſom I have never 
ielded to any woman. JouNSON., 
3 Did ſhe ſee thee the while] "Thee is wanting in the old copy. It 
was ſupplied by Mr, Rowe. ALONE, 88 
N F 2 Sir 
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Sir And. As plain as I ſee you now. 

Fab. This was a great argument of love in her toward 

you. | te! | 

Sir And. Slight ! will you make an aſs o'me ? | 
Fab. I will prove it legitimate, fir, upon the oaths of 
judgment and reaſon. | 

Sir To. And they have been grand jury-men, ſince be- 
fore Noah was a ſailor. 

Fab. She did ſhew favour to the youth in your ſight, 
only to exaſperate you, to awake your dormouſe valour, 
to put fire in your heart, and brimſtone in your liver: 
You ſhould then have accoſted her ; and with ſome ex- 
cellent jeſts, fire-new from the mint, you ſhould have 
bang'd the youth into dumbneſs. This was look'd for 
at your hand, and this was baulk'd : the double gilt of 
this opportunity you let time waſh off, and you are now 
ſail'd into the north of my lady's opinion; where you 
will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's beard, unleſs 
you do redeem it by ſome laudable attempt, either of 
valour, or ney. | 

Sir And. And't be any way, it muſt be with valour ; 
jor policy I hate: I had as lief be a Browniſt 9, as a po- 
itician. . 

Sir To. Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the baſis 
of valour. Challenge me the count's youth to fight with 
him; hurt him in eleven places; my niece ſhall take 
mote of it: and aſſure thyſelf, there 15 no love- broker in 
the world can more prevail in man's commendation with 
woman, than report of valour. | | 
Fab. There is no way but this, fir Andrew. 

Sir And. Will either of you bear me a challenge, te 
; 987” 


9 A lief be a Browniſt,] The Brownifts were ſo called from Mr. 
Robert Browne, a noted ſeparatiſt in queen Elizabeth's reign. See 
Strype's Annals of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. III. p. 15, 16, &c. In his 
life of Whitgift, p. 323, he informs us, that Browne, in the year 1589, 
« went off from the ſeparation and came into the communion of the 
church.“ GAT. | 5 ; 

The Broꝛoniſts ſeem, in the time of our author, to have been the 

_ conſtafit objects of popular ſatire, STEEVENS * 
. Sir 
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dir To. Go, write it in a martial hand“; be curſt and 
brief; it is no matter how witty, ſo it be eloquent, and 
full of invention : taunt him with the licence of ink: if 
thou thou? him ſome thrice *, it ſhall not be amiſs ; and 
as many lies as will lie in thy ſheet of paper, although 
the ſheet were big enough for the bed of Ware in Eng- 
land, ſet em down; go, about it. Let there be gall 
enough in thy ink ; though thou write with a gooſe-pen, 
no matter : About it. „ | | 

| Sir And. Where ſhall I find you? | 
Sir To. We'll call thee at the cubiculo ® Go. 
| [Exit Sir ANDREW, 
Fab. This 1s a dear manakin to you, fir Toby. 


 — in à martial hand ;] Martial hand, ſeems to be a careleſs ſcrawl, 
ſuch as ſhewed the writer to negle& ceremony. Curſt, is petulant, crab- 
bed. A curſt cur, is a dog that-with little provocation ſnarls and bites. 
; ; Joungon. 

2 — tqunt bim with the licence of ink: if thou thou'ſt bim ſome thrice, ] 
"Theſe words ſeem to me directly levelled at the attorney-general Coke, 
who, in the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, [ 1603,] attacked him with 
all the following indecent expreſſions : “ All that be did was by thy 
inſtigation, thou viper; for ] thou thee, thou traytor!“ (Here, by the 
way, are the poet's three thou's.) „ You are an odious man. “ Is be 
baſe? I return it into thy throat, on his behalf.” —** O damnable atheiſt !'* 
« Thou art a monſter ; thou haſt an Engliſh face, but a Spaniſh beart,” = 
«Thou haſt a Spaniſh beart, and thyſelf art a ſpider of bell. “ Go to, 
1 will lay thee on thy back for the confident'fs traitor that ever came at a 
ber, &c. Is not here all the licence of tongue, which the poet ſatyri- 

cally preſcribes to fir Andrew's ink? TRTORBATL D, | 

The reſentment of our author, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, might 
likewiſe have been excited by the contemptuous manner in which Lord 
Coke has ſpoken of players, and the ſeverity he was always willing to 
exert againſt them, Thus in his Speech and Charge at Norwich, with 
@ diſcoverie of the abuſes and corruption of officers, Nath. Butter, quarto, 
1607: « Becauſe I muſt haſt unto an end, I will requeſt that you will 
carefully put in execution the ſtatute againſt vagrants; ſince the mak- 
ing whereof I have found fewer theeves, and the gaole leſs peſtered than 
before, The abuſe of fage-players, wherewith I find the country 
much troubled, may be eafily reformed ; they having no commiſſion to 
play in any place without leave : and therefore if by your willingneſſe 
they be not entertained, you may ſoone be rid of them.” STEEVEXS. 
t the cubiculs:] I believe, we ſhould read —at thy Ae 
| ' ALONE.» 


MS. 08 


*. 
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Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad; ſome two thou- 
ſand ſtrong, or ſo. | wh 

Fab. We ſhall have a rare letter from him : but you'll 
not deliver it. | 

Sir To. Never truſt me then; and by all means ftir on 

the youth to an anſwer. I think, oxen and wainropes can- 
not hale them together. For Andrew, if he were open'd, 
and you find ſo much blood in his liver as will clog the 
foot of a flea, I'll eat the reſt of the anatomy. _ 

Fab. And his oppoſite 3, the youth, bears in his viſage 
no great preſage of cruelty. | 


Enter MARIA. 


Sir To. Look, where the youngeſt wren of nine comes“. 
Mar. If you deſire the ſpleen, and will lang yourſelves 
into ſtitches, follow me: yon* gull Malvolio is turn'd 
heathen, a very renegado ; for there is no chriſtian, that 
means to be ſaved by believing rightly, can ever believe 
| ſuch impoſſible paſſages of groſſneſs. He's in yellow 

ſtockings. | | 5 

Sir To. And croſs-garter'd ? | 

Mar. Moſt villainouſly ; like a pedant that keeps a 
ſchool i'the church.—1 have dogg” him, like his mur- 
therer: He does obey every point of the letter that I 
dropp'd to betray him. He does ſmile his face into more 
lines, than is in the new map, with the augmentation of 
the Indies: you have not ſeen ſuch a thing as tis; I can 
hardly forbear hurling things at him. I know, my lady 


3 And bis oppoſite,] Oppoſite in our author's time was uſed as a 
ſubſtantive, and ſynonymous to adverſary. MAaLONE. 

4 Look, where the youngeſt wren of nine comes. ] The women's parts 
were then acted by boys, ſometimes ſo low in ftature, that there was 
occaſion to obviate the impropriety by ſuch kind of oblique apologies. 

| WARBURTON. 

The soren generally lays nine or ten eggs at a time, and the laſt 
hatch'd of all birds are uſually the ſmalleſt and weakeſt of the whole 
brood, So, in a Dialogue of the Phenix, &c. by R. Cheſter, 1501: 

© The little ren that many young ones brings.“ N. 
The old copy however reads ren of mine. STEVENS. | 
Again, in Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania, a poem, by N. Breton, 1606: 
«- The titmouſe, and the multiplying wren.“ 
The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. MAaroxt. 1 
Ee OE WI 
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will ſtrike hims; if ſhe do, he'll ſmile, and take't for a 
great favour. | | | 
Sir To. Come, bring vs, bring us where he as. | Exeunt, 


SCENE: III. 
A Street, 


Enter Ax TON IO and SEBASTIAN. 


Seb. J would not, by my will, have troubled you; 
But, ſince you make your pleaſure of your pains, 
Iwill no further chide you. 

Ant, I could not ſtay behind you; my deſire, 
More ſharp than filed ſteet, did ſpur me forth; 

And not all love to ſee you, (though ſo much, 
As might have drawn one to a longer voyage,) 
But jealouſy what might befal your travel, x 
Being ſkilleſs in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger, 
Unguided, and unfrieaded, often prove 

Rough and unhoſpitable : My willing love, 
The rather by theſe arguments of fear, 

Set forth in your purſuit. 

Seb. My kind Antonio, 
I can no other anſwer make, but, thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks: Oft good turns $ 
Are ſhuffled off with ſuch uncurrent pay : 
But, were my worth 7, as is my conſcience, firm, 


5 — I know my lady will ſtrike him;] We may ſuppoſe, that in an 
age when ladies ſtruck their ſervants, the box on the ear which queen 
Elizabeth is ſaid to have given to the earl of Eſſex, was not regarded as 
a tranſgreſſion againſt the rules of common behaviours STEEVENS. 

5 And thanks, and ever thanks: Oft good turns] The ſecond thanks, 
+which is not in the old copy, was added by Mr. Theobald, to ſup- 
ply the metre.— He added at the ſame time the word and ¶ and oft &.] 
unneceſſarily. Turns was, I have no doubt, uſed as a diſſyllable. 
| MALONE. 
7 But were my worth, ] Worth in this place means wealth or for- 
tune. So, in tbe Winter's Tale: £ | 
>) © —— and he boaſts himſelf 
C To have a worthy feeding.“ 
Again, is NY Cynthia's Reve s: x 

4 Such as the ſatyriſt paints truly forth, — | 
46 That only to his crimes owes all his worth.” MagoNe - + 
. | F 4 You 


* » 
* 


text. MAxoNR, 
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You ſhould find better dealing. What's to do ? 

Shall we go ſee the relicks of this towns? 
Ant. To-morrow, ir ; beſt, firſt, go ſee your lodging. 
Seb. I am not weary, and 'tis long to night; 

J pray you, let us ſatisfy our eyes 

With the memorials, and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. | 
Ant. *Would, you'd pardon me; 

I do not without danger walk theſe fireets : 

Once, in a ſea-fight, *gainſt the count his gallies“, 

I did ſome ſervice; of ſuch note, indeed, 

That, were I ta'en here, it would ſcarce be anſwer' d. 
Seb. Belike, you ſlew great number of his people. 
Ant. The offence is not of ſuch a bloody nature; 

Albeit the quality of the time, and quarrel, 

Might well have given us bloody argument. 

It might have ſince been anſwer'd in rg 

What we took from them; which, for traffick's ſake, 

Moſt of our city did: only myſelf ſtood out: 

For which, if I be lapſed in this place, 


1 ſhall pay dear. 


Seb. Do not then walk too open. 

Ant. It doth not fit me. Hold, fir, here's my purſe: 
In the ſouth ſuburbs, at the Elephant, 
Is beſt to lodge : I will beſpeak our diet, | 
Whiles you beguile the time, and feed your knowledge, 
With viewing of the town ; there ſhall you have me, 

Seb. Why I your purſe? 

Ant. Haply, your eye ſhall light upon fome toy 
You have deſire to purchaſe ; and your ſtore, 


s — the relicks of this town ?] I ſuppoſe he means the relicks of 
aints, or the remains of ancient fabricks, SrEEVENS. 
The words are explained by what follows: 
cc let us ſatisfy our eyes 
te With the memorials, and the things of fame, 
ce That do renown this city.“ -MAarons. | 
9 — the count his gallies, ] I ſuſpect our author wrote—county's gal- 
lies, i. e. the gallies of the county, or count; and that the tranſcriber's 
ear deceived him. However, as the preſent reading is conformable to 


the miſtaken grammatical uſage of the time, I have not diſturbed the 
I think, 
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I think, is not for idle markets, fir. 

$26. I'll be your purſe-bearer, and leave you for 

An hour. | | 

Ant. To the Elephant.—. 

Seb. I do remember. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
Olivia's Garden. 


Enter OLIVIA and MARIA. 


Oli. J have ſent after him: He ſays, he'll come *; 
How ſhall I feaſt him ? what beſtow of him? 
For youth is bought more oft, than begg*d, or borrow'd. 
I ſpeak too loud. | 
Where is Malyolio ?—he is ſad, and civil, 
And ſuits well for a ſervant with my fortunes ;z— 
Where is Malvolio ? 
Mar. He's coming, madam 
But in very ftrange manner. He is ſure, poſſeſt, madam. 
Oli. Why, what's the matter? does he rave? 
Mar. No, madam, | 
He does nothing but ſmile: your ladyſhip were beſt 
To have ſome guard about you, if he come, 
For, ſure, the man is tainted in his wits. 
Oli. Go call him hither.—I'm as mad as he, 


Enter MALvoTI Io. 


If ſad and merry madneſs equal be.— 

How now, ane e 1 1220 
Mal. Sweet lady, ho, ho. ſmiles fantaſtically. 
Oli. Smil'ſt thou? n 8 

I ſent for thee upon a ſad occaſion. | 
Mal. Sad, lady? I could be ſad ; This does make ſome 

obſtruction in the blood, this croſs-gartering; But what 

of that? if it pleaſe the eye of one, it is with me as the 
very true ſonnet is: Pleaſe one, and pleaſe all. 


1 He ſays, bell come;] i. e. I ſuppoſe now, or admit now, he ſays 
he'll come. WARBURTON. 


ry : Oli. 
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Oli. Why, how doft thou, man? what is the matter 
with thee if . | 

Mal. Not black in my mind, though yellow in my legs: 
It did come to his hands, and commands ſhall be exe- 
cuted. I think, we do know the ſweet Roman hand. 

Oli. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio ? 

Mal. To bed? ay, ſweet heart; and Ill come to thee. 

Oli. God comfort thee ! Why doſt thou ſmile ſo, and 
kiſs thy hand ſo oft?? 

Mar. How do you, Malvolio ? 5 

Mal. At your requeſt? Ves; Nightingales anſwer daws. 

Mar. Why appear you with this ridiculous boldneſs be- 


ore my lady? | 
"Mal. Be not afraid of greatneſs : — Twas well writ. 
Oli. What meaneſt thou by that, Malvolio ? | 
Mal. Some are born great, — | 
Oli. Ha? 
Mal. Some atchieve greatueſs ,— 
Oli. What ſay' ſt thou? 
Mal. Aud ſome have greatneſs thruſt upon them. 
Oli. Heaven reſtore thee ! 
Mal. Remember, who commended thy yellow ftockings j—= 
Oli. Thy yellow ſtockings ? | 3 
Mal. And wiſh'd to fee thee croſ5-garter'd, 
901i. Crois-garter'd ? | 
Mal. Go to : thou art made, if thou defireft to be ſo j— 
Oli. Am I made? | 
Mal. I not, let me fee thee a ſervant ſtill. 
Oli. Why, this is very midſummer madaeſs 3. 


© +2 iſs thy band ſo oft?] This fantaſtical cuſtam is taken notice 
of by Barnaby Riche, in Faults and nothing but Faults, quarto, circa 
1606, p. 6: „and theſe flowers of . as they are full of affect- 
ation, fo are they no leſs formall in their ſpeeches, full of fuſtian phraſes, 
many times delivering ſuch ſentences, as do betray and lay open their 
maſter's ignorance : and they are ſo frequent with the kiſs on the band, 
that word ſhall not paſs their mouthes, till they have clapt their fingers 
over their lippts.” REE. OY 
3 — midſummer madneſs.] Hot weather often turns the brain, which 
is, I ſuppoſe, alluded to here. Jounson, © 
"Tis midſummer moon with you, is a proverb in Ray's collection, figni- 
ing, you are mad, SrEEVENS. 


Enter 
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Enter Servant. 


Ser. Madam, the young gentleman of the count Orſino's 
15 return'd; I could hardly entreat him back : he attends 
your ladyſhip's pleaſure. _ | 
Oli. I'll come to him. | Exit Serv.] Good Maria, let 
this fellow be look'd to. Where's my couſin Toby? Let 
ſome of my people have a ſpecial care of him ; 1 would 
not have him miſcarry for the half of my dowry. 
[ Exeunt OL IVI A and MARITA. 
Mal. Oh, ho! do you come near me now ? no worſe 
man than fir Toby to look to me? This concurs directly 
with the letter: ſhe ſends him on purpoſe, that I may 
appear ſtubborn to him ; for ſhe incites me to that in 
the letter. Caft thy humble ſlough, ſays ſhe ;—be oppofite® - 
with a kinſman, ſurly with ſervants,let thy tongue tang® 
with arguments of ftate,—put thyſelf into the trick of fingue 
larity ;—and, conſequently, ſets down the manner how; 
as, a ſad face, a reverend carriage, a flow tongue, in the 
habit of ſome ſir of note, and ſo forth. I have limed 
her ©, but it is Jove's doing, and Jove make me thank. 
ful! And, when ſhe went away now, Let this fellow be 
Jookd to: Fellow 7! not Malvolio, nor after my degree, 
but fellow. Why, every thing adheres together ; that na 
dram of a ſcruple, no ſcruple of a ſeruple, no obſtacle, no 
incredulous or unſafe circumſtance, — What can be ſaid ? 
Nothing, that can be, can come between me and the 
full proſpe& of my hopes. Well, Jove, not I, is the doer 
of this, and he 1s to be thanked. 


4 - be oppeſite—] See p. 57, n. 5. MALONE. 
5 — er 8 _ tang &c | Her the old copy reads—/angey ; but 

it ſhould be —tang, as I have corrected it from the letter which Malvo- 
lie reads in a former ſcene, STEEVENS. | 
The ſecond folio reads—tangs TYRWHITT» 

6 — I bave limed ber,] 1 ; 8 entangled or caught her, as a bird is 
eaught with irdlime. JokNsON. 4 
17 - Fellow!) This word, which originally fignified BA ot was 
not yet totally degraded to its preſent meaning; and Malvolio takes it 
in the favourable ſenſe, JonxsaN. | | 


Re-enter 
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| Re-enter MAR TIA, with Sir ToBy, and FaBIAN. 


Sir To. Which way is he, in the name of ſanity ? If 
all the devils of hell be drawn in little, and Legion him- 
ſelf poſſeſs'd him, yet I'll ſpeak to him. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is: How is't with you, fir? 
how is't with you, man ? | 

me Go off; I diſcard you; let me enjoy my private 

off. 
* Lo, how hollow the fiend ſpeaks within him! did 
not I tell you ?—Sir Toby, my lady prays you to have a 
care of him. 
Mal. Ah, ha! does ſhe ſo? 

Sir To. Go to, go to; peace, peace, we muſt deal 
gently with him; let me alone. How do you, Malvolio? 

ow is' t with you? What man ! defy the devil: conſider, 
he's an enemy to mankind, 

Mal. Do you know what you ſay ? | | 

Mar. La you, an you ſpeak ill of the devil, how he 
takes it at heart! Pray God, he be not bewitch'd ! 

Fab. Carry his water to the wiſe woman. 

Mar. Marry, and it ſhall be done to-morrow morning, 
ifI hive. My lady would not loſe him for more than I'll ſay. 

Mal. How now, miſtreſs 

Mar. O lord! 8 85 | 

Sir To. Pr'ythee, hold thy peace, this is not the way: 
Do you not ſee, you move him ? let me alone with him. 
Fab. No way but gentleneſs ; gently, gently : the fiend 
is rough, and will not be roughly uſed. | 

Sir o. Why, how now, my bawcock ? how doſt thou, chuck ? 

Mal. Sir ? 3 5 

Sir To. Ay, Biddy, come with me*. What man! *ws 
not for gravity to play at cherry-pit? with Satan: Hang 
him, foul collier“! | * 

Mar. 


2 Ay, Biddy, come wwith me.] Come, Bid, come, are words of en- 
dearment uſed by children to chickens and other domeſtick fowl. An 
anonymous writer, with little probability, ſuppoſes the words in the 
text to be a quotation from ſome old ſong. Marons. | 
9 — cherry-pit] Cherry-pit is pitching cherry-ſtones into a little 
hole, SrEEVENS. | 


3 Hang 
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Mar. Get him to ſay his prayers ; good fir Toby, get 
him to pray. | 

Mal. My prayers, minx? 

Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of godlineſs. 

Mal. Go, hang yourſelves all! you are idle ſhallow 
things: I am not of your element; you ſhall know more 
hereafter, [Exit. 

Sir To. Is't poſſible ? 

Fab. If this were play*d upon a ſtage now, I could con- 
demn it as an improbable fiction. | 

Sir To, His very genius hath taken the infection of the 
device, man. 

Mar. Nay, purſue him now ; leſt the device take air, 
and taint, 

Fab. Why, we ſhall make him mad, indeed. 

Mar. The houſe will be the quieter, 

Sir To. Come, we'll have him in a dark room, and 
bound. My niece is already in the belief that he is mad; 
we may carry it thus, for our pleaſure, and his penance, 
till our very paſtime, tired out of breath, prompt us to 
have mercy on him: at which time, we will bring the 
device to the bar, and crown thee for a finder of mad- 
men *, But ſee, but ſee. | 


Enter Sir Ax DbRE]W AGUE-CHEEK. 
Fab. More matter for a May morning“. 


1 Hang bim, foul collier !] Collier was, in our author's time, a term 
of the higheſt reproach, STEEVENS. | 

The devil is called Collier for his blackneſs 3 Like will to like, ſays the 
Devil to the Collier. Jon xsox. ; 

Z — finder of madmen.} If there be any doubt whether a culprit is 
become non compos mentis, after indictment, conviction, or judgment, the 
matter is tried by a jury; and if he be found either an ideot or [unatich, 
the lenity of the Engliſh law will not permit him, in the firſt caſe, ro 
be tried, in the ſecond, to receive judgment, or in the third, to be exe- 
cuted. In other caſes alſo inqueſts are held for the finding 188 

s ALONE. 

3 More matter for a May morning. ] It was uſual on the firſt of May 
to exhibit metrical interludes of the comick kind, as well as the morris- 
dance, of which a plate is given at the end of the firſt part of Xing 

Henry IV. with Mr, Tollet's obſervations on it, STEEVENS» 
; | | Sir 


3 
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Sir Aud. Here's the challenge, read it; I warrant, 
there's vinegar and pepper in't. | 

Fab. Is't fo ſawcy ? | 

Sir And. Ay, is't? I warrant him : do but read. 

Sir To. Give me. [reads.] Youth, whatſoever thou art, 
thou art but à ſcurvy fellow : ; A 

Fab. Good, and valiant. ; 

Sir To. Wonder not, nor admire not in thy mind, why I 
d call thee jo, Thad 1 will ſpeau thee no reaſon for't. | 

Fab. A good note: that keeps you from the blow of 
the law. | | 7 

Sir To. Thou comeſt to the lady Olivia, and in my fight 
ſce uſes thee kindly : but thou lieſt in thy throat, that is not 
the matter I challenge thee for. EN 

Fab. Very brief, and exceeding good ſenſe-leſs. 

Sir To. I will way-lay thee going home; where if it be 
thy chance to kill me,— 

F. ab. Good. 
Sir To. Thou kilP ft me like a rogue and a willain. 
Fab. Still you keep o'the ns, 2 ſide of the law: Good. 
Sir To. Fare thee well; And God have mercy upon one of 
our ſouls! He may have mercy upon mine“; but my hope is 
beiter, and ſo look to thyſelf. Thy friend, as thou uſeft him, 
and thy ſworn enemy, ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK, 

Sir To. If this letter move him not, his legs cannot: 
I'll give't him. 1 | : 

Mar. You may have very fit occaſion for't; he is now 
in ſome commerce with my lady, and will by and by 
depart. | 

Sir Fo. Go, fir Andrew; ſcout me for him at the corner 


4 He may have mercy upon mine;] We may read: He may have 
mercy upon thine, but my hope is better, Yet the paſlage may well 
enough ſtand without alteration. 

It were much ts be wiſhed that Shakſpeare in this and ſome other 
paſſages, had not ventured ſo near profaneneſs. JounsoN. | 

He may have mercy upon my ſoul, in caſe I ſhauld be killed by you; 
but my hope is that I ſhall ſurvive the combat, and that you will fall; 
ſo look to yourſelf, for on yours he can have no mercy. Such, I ſup- 
poſe, is the knight's meaning. MAL ONE. | 
of 


3 
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of the orchard, like a bum-bailiff: ſo ſoon as ever thou 
ſeeſt him, draw; and, as thou draw'ſt, ſwear horribles ; 
for it comes to paſs oft, that a terrible oath, with a ſwag- 
gering accent ſharply twang'd off, gives manhood more 
approbation than ever proof itſelf would have earn'd him, 
Away. | 

825 And. Nay, let me alone for wearing. [ Exit. 
Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter: for the be- 
haviour of the young gentleman gives him out to be of 
ood capacity and breeding; his employment between 
1s lord and my niece confirms no leſs; therefore this 
letter, being ſo excellently ignorant, will breed no terror 
in the youth, he will find it comes from a clodpole. But, 
fir, I will deliver his challenge by word of mouth; fet 
upon Ague-cheek a notable report of valour; and drive 
the gentleman, (as, I know, his youth will aptly receive 
it,) into a moſt hideods opinion of his rage, ſkill, fury, 
and impetuoſity. This wall ſo fright them both, that 
they will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 


Enter OL IvI A and VIOLA. 


Fab. Here he comes with your niece : give them way, 
till he take leave, and preſently after him ; 
Sir To. I will meditate the while upon fome horrid - 
meſſage for a challenge. [ Exennt Sir T. Fan. and Mar. 
Oli. I have ſaid too much unto a heart of tone, - 
And laid mine honour too unchary out“: * 
There's ſomething in me, that reproves my fault; 
But ſuch a headſtrong potent fault it is, . 
That it but mocks reproof. | 5" 90 180 
Vio. With the ſame havour that your paſſion bears, 
Go on my maſter's griefs. 3 
Oli. Here, wear this jewel for me 7, tis my picture; 
| Refuſe 


5 — ſwear horrible: ] Adjectives are often uſed by our author and 
his contemporaries adverbially, See Vol, III. p. 441, n. 2. MAtoNnt. 

6 — too unchary out:] The old copy reads—on't, The emenda- 
tion is Mr. Theobald'ss Matoxns, 

7 — wear this jewel for me,] Jewel Goes not properly fignify a ſingle 
gem, but any precious ornament or ſuperfluity. Joux Sonn i 

b So, 


* 
* 
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Refuſe it not, it hath no tongue to vex you: 
And, I beſeech you, come again to-morrow, 
What ſhall you aſk of me, that I'll deny; 
That honour, ſav'd, may upon aſking give? 
Vio. Nothing but this, your true love for my maſter. 
Oli. How with mine honour may I give him that, 
Which I have given to you? 
Vio. I will acquit you. 
Oli. Well, come again to-morrow : Fare thee well; 
A fiend, like thee, might bear my ſoul to hell. [ Exit, 


Re-enter Sir Tony BELCRH, and Fabian, 


Sir To. Gentleman, God ſave thee. 
Vio. And you, fir.. 
Sir To. That defence thou haſt, betake thee to't: of 
what nature the wrongs are thou haſt done him, I know 
not; but thy intercepter, full of deſpight, bloody as the 
hunter, attends thee at the orchard end : diſmount thy , 
tuck, be yare in thy preparation, for thy aſlailant is quick, 
filful, and deadly. | | 
Vio. You miſtake, fir; I am ſure, no man hath any 
uarrel to me; my remembrance is very free and clear 
m any image of offence done to any man. 
Sir To. Yow'll find it otherwiſe, I aſſure you: there- 
fore, if you hold your life at any price, betake you to your 
uard ; for your oppoſite hath in him what youth, ſtrength, 
Lin, and wrath, can furniſh man withal. | 
Vio. I pray you, fir, what is he? | 
Sir To, He 1s knight, dubb'd with unhatch'd rapier, 
and on carpet conſideration * ; but he is a devil in private 
8 8 brawl: 


So, in Markham's Arcadia, 1607 : © She gave him a very fine jewel, 
wherein was ſet a moſt rich diamond.“ See alſo Warton's Hi. of 
E 4 Poetry, Vol. I. p. 121. STEEVENS. Woes 
e is knight, dubb'd with unbatch'd rapier, and on carpet conſider + 
ation 3] That is, he is no ſoldier by profeſſion, not a knight banneret, 
dubbed in the field of battle, but, on carpet conſideration, at a feſtivity, 
or ſome peaceable occaſion, when knights receive their dignity kneeling 
not on the ground, as in war, but on a carpet. This is, I-believe, the 
original of the contemptuous term a carpet knight, who was naturally 
held in ſaorn by the men of war, Jounson, | 
| | In 


7 


prawl: ſouls and bodies hath he divorced three; and his 
| incenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, that ſatis- 
faction can be none but by pangs of death and ſepulcher: 
hob, nob“, is his word; give't, or take't, | 

Vio. Twill return again into the houſe, and deſire ſome 
conduct of the lady. I am no fighter. I have heard of 
ſome kind of men, that put quarrels purpoſely on others 
to taſte their valour; belike, this 'is a man of that 
quitk. | 17 


In Franeis Markham's Booke of Honour, fol. 1625, p. 71. we have 
the following account of Carpet Knights. Next unto theſe [i. e. thoſe 
whom he diſtinguiſhes by the name of Dunghill or Truck Knights] in de- 
gree, but not in qualitie, (for theſe are truly for the moſt part vertuous 
and worthie,) is that rank of knights which are called Carpet Knights, 
being men who are by the prince's grace and favour made knights at 
home and in the time of peace, by the impoſition or laying on of the 
king's ſword, having by ſome ſpecial ſervice done to the commonwealth 
deſerved this great title and dignitie“ He then enumerates the ſeveral 
orders of men on whom this honour was uſually conferred 3; and adds 
©& thoſe of the vulgar or common fort are called Carpet Knights, becauſe 
(for the moſt part) they receive their honour from the king's hand in the 
court, and upon carpets,,mwhich howſoever a curivus envie may wreſt to 
an ill ſenſe, yet queſtionleſs there is no ſhadow of diſgrace belonging to it, 
for it is an honour as perfect as any honour whatever, and the ſervices 
and merits for which it is received as worthy and well deſerving both of 
the king and country, as that which hath wounds and ſcarres for his 
witneſſe.“ REV. | 

Greene uſes the term==Carpet=knights, in contempt of thoſe of whom 

he is ſpeaking; and in The Downfal of Robert Farl of Huntington, 
1601, it is employed for the ſame purpoſe. In Barrett's Avearie, 1580: 
« - thoſe which do not exerciſe themſelves with ſome honeſt affaires, 
but ſerve abominable and filthy idleneſs, are as we. uſe to call them, 
Carpet-Knightes,”” B. ante O. STEEvENs. 
d with unhatch'd rapier,] The modern editors read—wnhback'd, It 
appears from Cotgrave's Dictionary in v. Hacher, [to hack, hew &c.] 
that to hatch the hilt of a ſword, was a technical term,.Perhaps we 
ought to read with an batch'd' rapier, i. e. with a rapier, the hilt of 
which was richly engraved and ornamented. Our author, however, 
might have uſed unbateb'd in the ſenſe of unhack'd; and therefore I 
have made no change. MAL ONE. 3 

9 w=bcb, nob,] This adverb is corrupted from bap ne hap ; as would 
ne would, will ne will; that is, let it happen or not; and fignifies at 
random, at the mercy of chance. See Johnſon's Dictionary. STEEY. 

So, in Holinſhed's Hiſt. of Ireland: The citizens in their rage— 
ſhot babbe or nabbe, at random,” MALONE, 

Vor. IV. | G Sir 


* 


Ld 
* 
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Sir To. Sir, no; his indignation derives itſelf out of & 


very competent injury; therefore, get you on, and give 
kim his 08 Back. tags ſhall 3 the houſe, s 
you undertake that with me, which with as much ſafety 
you might anſwer him: therefore, on, or ſtrip your ſword 
ſtark naked; for meddle you muſt*, that's certain, o 
forſwear to wear iron about you. | 
Vio. This is as uncivil, as ſtrange. I beſeech you, do 
me this courtebus office, as to know of the knight what 


my offence to him is; it is ſomething of my negligence, 


nothing of my purpoſe, _ 
Sir 7 9. I will do ſo. Signior Fabian, ftay you by this 
ntleman till my return. [Exit Sir Toz v. 


Vio. Pray you, fir, do you know of this matter? 

Fab. T know, the knight is incenſed againſt you, even 
to a mortal arbitrement ; but nothing of the circumſtance 
more, 

Vio. I beſeech you, what manner of man is he? 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promiſe, to read him 
by his form, as you are like to find him in the proof of 
his valour. He is, indeed, fir, the moſt ſkilful, bloody, 
and fatal oppoſite that you could poſſibly have found in 
any part of Illyria : Will you walk towards him? I will 
make your peace with him, if I can. 

Vis. I ſhall be muck bound to you for't : I am one, that 
had rather go with fir prieſt, than fir knight: I care not 
who knows fo much of my mettle; [ Exeunt. 


Re-enter Sir Tomy, with Sir Ax DREw. 


Sir To. Why, man, he's a very devil; I have not ſeen 
ſuch a virago*. I had a paſs with him, rapier, ſcabbard, 
| | and 


1 — meddle you mut,] So afterwards, Sir Andrew ſays, © Pox on't, 
Fu not meddle with him.” See Vol. I. p. 8, n. 3. The vulgar yet 
lay ( I'll neither medd/e nor make with it.“ MATLONE. 

I bave not ſeen ſuch a virago.] Virago cannot be properly uſed 
here, unleſs we ſuppoſe fir Toby to mean, I never ſaw one that had ſo 
much the look of woman with the proweſs of man. Jonnson. 

Why may not the meaning be more ſimple, « I have never ſeen the 
moſt furious woman fo obſtreperous and violent as he is? MALON E. 
© The old copy reads—firago, A virago always means a female war- 

riory 


* 
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and all, and he gives me the ſtuck- in“, with ſuch a mor- 
tal motion, that it is inevitable; and on the anſwer, he 
pays you“ as ſurely as your feet hit the ground they ſtep 
on: They ſay, he has been fencer to the Sophy. 

Sir And. Pox on't, I'll not meddle with him. 

Sir To. Ay, but he will not now be pacified: Fabian 
can ſcarce hold him yonder. 

Sir And. Plague on't; an I thought he had been vali- 
ant, and ſo cunning in fence, I'd have ſeen him damn'd 
ere I'd have challeng'd him. Let him let the matter ſlip, 
and I'll give him my horſe, grey Capilet. 

Sir To. I'll make the motion: Stand here, make a good 
ſhew on't ; this ſhall end without the perdition of ſouls : 
Marry, I'll ride your horſe as well as I ride you. [| 4/ide. 


Re-enter FABIAN and VIOLA. 


T have his horſe [zo Fab. ] to take up the quarrel; I have 
perſuaded him, the youth's a devil. 

Fab. He is as horribly conceited of him 3; and pants, 
and looks pale, as if a bear were at his heels. 

Sir To. There's no remedy, fir ; he will fight with you 
for his oath ſake : marry, he hath better bethought him of 
his quarrel, and he finds that now ſcarce to be worth talk- 
ing of: therefore draw for the ſupportance of his vow ; he 
proteſts, he will not hurt you. 

Vio. Pray God defend me! A little thing would make 
me tell them how much I lack of a man. Lade. 

Fab. Give ground, if you ſee him furious. | 


rior, or, in low language, à ſcold, or turbulent woman. If Shakſpeare 
(who knew Viola to be a woman, though fir Toby did not) has made no 
blunder, Dr. Johnſon has ſupplied the only obvious meaning of the word« 
Firago may however be a ludicrous term of Shakſpeare's coinage. 
| STEEVENSs 

3 — the ſtuck ] The fuck is à cortupted abbteviation of the floccata, 
an Italian term in fencing, -STEZ®veNs; f 

So, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : — thy Bock, thy teverſe, thy 
montänt.“ MALONE. 

3 — Be pays yOu=e] i. e. he bits vou. See Vol. I. pP · 281, n. 63 
and Vol. V. p. 174, n. 4. MALONE. 

5 He ii as horribly conceited of bim; ] That is, he has as horrid an 
idea or conception of him. MALoNEz« | 
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Sir To. Come, ſir Andrew, there's no remedy; the 
gentleman will for his honour's ſake, have one bout with 
you : he cannot by the duello “ avoid it: but he has pro- 
miſed me, as he is a gentleman and a ſoldier, he will not 
hurt you. Come on; to't. 


Sir And. Pray God, he keep his oath ! [ draws. 
| Enter AnToON10. | 
Jio. I do aſſure you, tis againſt my will. [draws, 


Ant. Put up your ſword ;—[f this young gentleman 

Have done offence, I take the fault on me ; 

If you offend him, I for him defy you.  [drawing. 
Sir To. You, ſir? why, what are you? | 
Ant, One, fir, that for his love dares yet do more 

Than you have heard him brag to you he will. 

Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker?, I am for you. 
; | [ draws, 
Enter two Officers. 


Fab. O good fir Toby, hold ; here come the officers. 

Sir. To, I'll be with you anon. [:o Antonio, 

Vio. Pray, fir, put your ſword up, if you pleaſe. | 

Sir And. Marry, will I, fir ;—and, for that I promiſed 
you, I'll be as good as my word: He will bear you eaſily, 
and reins well, | | 

I. Of. This is the man; do thy office. 


6 am by the duello—] i. e. by the laws of the duello, which, in Shak - 
ſpeare's time, were ſettled with the utmoſt nicety. STEVENS. 

7 Nay, if you be an undertaker, ] But why was an undertaker ſo offen- 
five a character? I believe this is a touch upon the times, which may help 
to determine the date of this play, At the meeting of the parliament 
in 1614, there appears to have been a very general perſuaſion, or jea- 
louſy at leaſt, that the king had been induced to call a parliament at 


that time, by certain perſons, who bad undertaken, through their influ- 


ence in the houſe of commons, to carry things according to his ma- 
jeſty's wiſhes, Theſe perſons were immediately ſtigmatized with the 
invidious name of undertalers; and the idea was ſo unpopular, that the 
king thought it neceſſary, in two ſet ſpeeches, to deny poſitively (how 
truly, is another queſtion,) that there had been any ſuch undertaking. 
Parl. Hiſt, Vol. V. p. 277, and 286. Sir Francis Bacon alſo (then 
attorney-general) made an artful, apologetical ſpeech in the houſe of 
commons upon the ſame ſubje& ; 'when the bouſe (according to the title 
of the ſpeech) was in great beat, and much troubled about the undertakers. 
Bacon's Works, Vol. II. p. 236, quarto edit. TyzwHiTT. _ 


2. Of. 


WHAT YOU WILL. 


2. Of. Antonio, I arreſt thee at the ſuit 
Of count Orſino. 
Ant. You do miſtake me, fir. 
1. Off No, fir, no jot ; I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no ſea-cap on your head.— | 
Take him away ; he knows, I know him well. 
Ant. I muſt obey.— This comes with ſeeking you; 
But there's no remedy ; I ſhall anſwer it, 
What will you do? Now my at xp 4 
Makes me to aſk you for my purſe : It grieves me 
Much more, for what I cannot do for you, 
Than what befals myſelf. You ſtand amaz'd ; 
But be of comfort. 
2. Of. Come, fir, away. 
Ant, J muſt entreat of you ſome of that money. 
Vio. What money, fir ?- 
For the fair kindneſs you have ſhew'd me here, 

And, part, being pronipted by your preſent trouble, 
Out of my lean . low ability 
I'll lend you ſomething : my having“ is not much; 
I'll make diviſion of my preſent with you: 
Hold, there's half my coffer. | 

Ant. Will you deny me now? 
Is't poſſible, that my deferts to you 
Can lack perſuafion ? Do not tempt my miſery, 
\ Left that it make me ſo unſound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I have done for you. 

Vio. I know of none; ; 
Nor know I you by voice, or any feature: 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainneſs, babbling drunkenneſs, 
Or any taint of vice, whoſe mug corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

Ant. O heavens themſelves ! 

2. Of. Come, ſir, I pray you, go. 

Ant. Let me ſpeak a little. This youth that you ſee here, 
I ſnatch'd one half out of the jaws of death; 


4 8 having See Vol. I. p. 2535 Ds [3 REF. 
G3 Reliev'd 


| 
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Reliev'd him with ſuch ſanctity of love, - 
And to his image, which, methought, did promiſe 


| Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion. 


1. Of. What's that to us? The time goes by; away. 
Ant. But, O, how vile an idol proves this god! 
Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature ſhame.— 
In nature there's no blemiſh, but the mind ; 
None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous-evil | 
Are en, o*erfjouriſh'd by the devil ®*. | 
1. Of. The man grows mad ; away with him, Come, 
come, fir. : 
Ant, Lead me on. [Exeunt Officers with AnToxio, 
Vio. Methinks, his words do from ſuch paſſion fly, 
That he believes himſelf; ſo do not I“. | 


- Prove true, imagination, O, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be naw ta'en for you! 


Sir To, Come hither, knight; come hither, Fabian; 
we'll whiſper o'er a couplet or two of moſt ſage ſaws. 
Vio. He nam'd Sebaſtian; I my brother know 
Yet living in my glaſs ; even ſuch, and ſo, 
In favour was my brother ; and he went 
Still in this faſhion, colour, ornament, 
For him I imitates O, if it prove, 
Tempeſts arg kind, and ſalt waves freſh in love]! [ Exit. 
Sir To. A very diſhoneſt paltry boy, and more a coward 
than a hare : his diſhoneſty appears, in leaving his friend 
here in neceſſity, and denying him; and for his coward- 
ſhip, aſk Fabian, | 


8 — oerflouriſh'd by the devil.] In the time of Shakſpeare, trunks, 
which are now depoſited in lumber-rooms, or other obſcure places, were 
art of the furniture of apartments in which company was received, I 
ik ſeen more than one of theſe, as old as the time of our poet, 
They were richly ornamented on the tops and fides with ſcroll work, 
emblematical devices, &c. and were elevated on feet, Shakſpeare hag 
the ſame expreſſion in Meaſure for Meaſure; 
' 66. —— your title to him 
ft Doth flouriſs the deceit", STEEVENS. 


Again, in his 6oth Sonnet: 


&« Time doth transfix the flouriſp ſet on youth.” M ALON K. 
9 — ſo do no: I.] This, I believe, means, I do not yet believe myſelf, 
when, from this accident, I gather hope of my brother's life, 7 1 
E a 4 » þ. 5 5 . t a 7 
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Fab. A coward, a moſt devout coward, religious in it. 
Sir And. Slid, I'll after him again, and beat him. 

Sir To. Do, cuff him ſoundly, but never draw thy ſword. 

Sir And. An I do not,— [ Exit, 

Fab. Come, let's ſee the event. | 
Sir To. I dare lay any money, 'twill be nothing yet. 
; [ Exeunt. 


ä FY — 


ACT-IV. SCENE L 
The Street before Olivia's Houſe, 
Enter SEBASTIAN and CLOWN, 


Clown, Will you make me believe, that I am not ſent 
for you ? , | 

Seb. Go to, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow; 

Let me be clear of thee. - 

Clown. Well held out, i'faith! No, I do not know 
you ; nor I am not ſent to you by my lady, to bid you 
come ſpeak with her ; nor your name 1s not maſter Ceſa- 
rio; nor this is not my noſe neither, —Nothing, that is 


. — 


— 


| fo, is fo, 


Seb. I pr'ythee, vent thy folly ſomewhere elle ; 
Thou know'ft not me. | - 

Clown. Vent my folly! He has heard that word of ſome 
reat man, and now applies it to a fool. Vent my folly ! 
am afraid this great lubber the world will prove a 

cockney .- I pr'ythee now, ungird thy ſtrangeneſs, and 
tell me what I ſhall yent to my lady ; Shall I vent to her, 


that thou art comi 


ng ? 
Seb. I pr'ythee, Rolith Greek *, depart from me 


1 I am afraid this great lubber the world &c. ] That is, affeQtation 
and foppery will overſpread the world. Jon xso wn. $508 

2 — fooliſh Greek, ] Greek, was as much as to ſay bawd or pander. 
He underſtood the Clown to be acting in that office. A bawdy-houſe 
was called Corinth, and the frequenters of it Corinthians, which words 
occur frequently in Shakſpeare, eſpecially in Timon of Arhens, and 
X. Henry . WARBURTON, | | IH dds hr ion 

Can our author have alluded to St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, 
Chap, i. v. 23 6% dto the Greeks fooliſhneſs. STEZEEVENS. 
8 6 | ot 7 
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There's money for thee ; if you tarry longer, . _ 
I ſhall give worſe payment. 7 FT 
- Clown, By my troth, thou haſt an open hand :—Theſe 
wiſe men, that give fools money, get themſelves a good 
report after fourteen years” purchaſe 3, 
Enter Sir ANDREW, Sir Tos v, and FaBlan, 


Sir And. Now, fir, have I met you again ? there's for 


you, _ [| Ariking Sebaſtian. 
Seb. Why, there's for thee, and there, and there: Are 
all the people mad? | [friking Sir Andrew. 


Sir To, Hold, fir, or I'll throw your dagger o'er the 
houſe, „ | . 
Chun. This will I tell my lady ftraight : I would not 
be in ſome of your coats for two pence. [Exit Clown. 
Sir To. Come on, fir; hold. _ [holding Sebaſtian, 
Sir And, Nay, let him alone, I'll go another way to 
work with him; - I'll have an action of battery againſt 
him, if there be any law in IIlyria: though I ſtruck him 
firſt, yet it's no matter for that, 
Seb. Let go thy hand. | 
Sir To. Come, fir, I will not let you go, Come, my 
young ſoldier, put up your iron: you are well fleſh'd ; 
come on, | | 
Seb. Iwill be free from thee. What wouldſt thou now? 
If thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy ſword. [qraws. 
Sir To. What, what? as then I muſt have an ounce 
or two of this malapert blood from you. [ draws, 


3 get themſelves a good report after fourteen ws; purchaſe.] This 
ſeems to carry a piece of ſatire upon monopolies, the crying grievance of 
that time. The grants generally were for fourteen years; and the pe- 
titions. being referred to a committee, it was ſuſpected that money gain- 

ed favourable reports from thence. WAR BURTON. | 
This paſſage may be conſidered as a further corroboration of Mr, 
Tyrwhitt's conjeQure, that Twelftl Vight was written in 1614. The 
rievance of monopolies, though long. complained of, had, it ſhould 
ig riſen to a greater height at that time than ever, for next to tb. 
undertakers, it was the great ſubject of parliamentary debate, during the 
ſhort ſeſſion of that year. Mr. Heath however thinks the meaning is, 
“ — purchaſe a good report lor character] at a very extravagant price.“ 
6 ö 1 | Maron. 


Enter 
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Sw 


Enter Or1via. 


Oli. Hold, Toby; on thy life . 1 charge thee, hold. 

Sir To. Madam? 

Oli. Will it be ever thus? Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains, and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach'd ! out of my fight ! 
Be not offended, dear Ceſario:— 
Rudeſby, be gone !—]I pr'ythee, gentle friend, 

. Exe unt Sir Tosy, Sir ANDREW, and FABIAN. 
Let thy fair wiſdom, not thy paſſion, ſway 
In this uncivil and unjuſt extent! 
Againſt thy peace. Go with me to my houſe 3 3 
And hear thou there how many fruitleſs pranks 
This rufian hath botch'd up 5, that thou thereby 
May'ſt ſmile at this: thou ſhalt not chooſe but 803 
Do not deny: Beſhrew his ſoul for me, 
He ſtarted one poor heart of mine in thee b. 

Seb. What reliſh is in this 7 2 how runs the aun ? 
Or I am mad, or elſe this i is a dream 


— 


4 Tn this uncivil and unjuſt extent] Extent is, in law, a writ of exe- 
cution, whereby goods are ſeized for the king. It is therefore taken 
here for violence in general. JonxsON. 

5 This ruſſian hath botch'd up,] A coarſe expreſſion for made u 
a bad taylor is called a borcber, a to botch 1s to make clum . 
| Jon xsox. 


Dr. Johnſon is certainly right. A fimilar . occurs in Antony 
and * : | 


if you'll patch a Pane 

« As matter whole you've not to make i it with,” 
Again, in King Henry V: | 

% Do botch and bungle up bed. ” STEEVENS» 

6 He flarted one poor heart of mine in thee.) I know not whether bers 
be not an ambiguity intended between Heart and hart. The ſenſe how- 
ever is eaſy enough. He that offends thee, attacks one of my bearts; ory 

as the ancients expreſſed it, haf my beart, JOHNSON. 
The equivoque ſuggeſted by Dr, Nauen was, I have no doubt, intend- 
ed, Heart in our author's time was frequently written bart ; and Shak- 
ſpeare delights in playing on theſe words, See Vol. III. p. 178, n. 8. 
MALONE« 

7 What reliſh is in this 1 How doe: this taſte ? What 3 am 
] to make of it? JonxN SON. 

Let 


*. 
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Let fancy ftill my ſenſe in Lethe ſteep; 
If it be thus to dream, ſtill let me ſleep ! 
Oli. Nay, come, I pr'ythee: Would, thou'dſt be rul'd 
EN - | 7 | 
Seb. Madam, I will. 
Oli. O, ſay fo, and fo be! _ 73 


n 
A Room in OL IVI A's Houſe. 


Enter Maria, and Clown. 

Mar. Nay, I pr'ythee, put on this gown, and this 
beard ; make him believe, thou art fir Topas * the cu- 
rate; do it quickly: I'II call fir Toby the whilſt. 

. [Exit MARIA. 

Cloaun. Well, I'll put it on, and I will diſſemble my- 
ſelfs in't; and I would I were the firſt that ever diſſem- 
bled in ſuch a gown. I am not tall enough to become the 
function well!; nor lean enough to be thought a good ſtu- 
dent: but to be ſaid, an honeſt man, and a good houſe- 
keeper, goes as fairly, as to ſay, a careful man *, and a 
great ſcholar. The competitors 3 enter, Fr | 


Enter Sir ToBY BeLcn, and MARIA. 


Sir To. Jove bleſs thee, maſter parſon. | 
Clown. Bonos dies, fir Toby: for as the old hermit of 


3 — fir Topas the curate ;] The name of fr Topas is taken from 
Chaucer. STEEvVeENS. 3 e © 

See Vol. III. p. 188, n. 9; and Vol. I. p. 191, n. 2. MAL ONE. 

9 — [ will diſſemble myſel f] i. e. diſguiſe myſelf, MaLons. ' 

1 Jam not tall enough to become the function well ;} This cannot be 
right. The word wanted ſhould be part of the deſcription of a careful 
man. I ſhould have no objection to read - pale. TyrWHITT. 

Tall enough, perhaps means not of ſufficient beigbt to overlook a pulpit. 
| | STEEVENS. 

2 — @ careful man, ] I believe means a man who has ſuch a regard 

for his character as to intitle him to ordination, SrEEVENS. 

3 The competitors—| That is, the confederates or aflociates. The 

word competitor is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in X. Richard III. and in the 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Mason. 9 | | 
See Vol. I. p. 140, n. 7. MALONE. 


Prague, 
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Prague, that never ſaw pen and ink, very Nr ſaid to 
a niece of king Gorboduc, That, that is, is!“: fol, be- 
ing maſter . am maſter parſon; For what is that, 
but that; and is, but is? | 

Sir Jo. To him, fir Topas. 

Clown, What, hoa, I ſay,— Peace in this priſon ! 

Sir To, The knave counterfeits well; a good knave, 

Mal. [in an inner chamber.) Who calls there? 

Clown. Sir Topas, the curate, who comes to viſit Mal- 
volio the lunatick. | 
f Fa Sir Topas, ſir Topas, good fir Topas, go to my 

ady. 

Clown, Out, hyperbolical fiend ! how vexeſt thou this 
man? talkeſt thou nothing but of ladies? ö 

Sir To, Well ſaid, maſter parſon. 

Mal. Sir Topas, never was man thus wrong'd ; | (avs 
ſir Topas, do not think I am mad; they have laid me 
here in hideous darkneſs. _ - 

Clown. Fye, thou diſhoneſt Sathan ! I call thee by the 
moſt modeſt terms ; for I am one of thoſe gentle ones, that 
wall uſe the devil himſelf with courteſy ; Say'ſt thou, that 
houſe 5 is dark ? | 

Mal. As hell, fir Topas, * 

Clown, Why, it hath bay windows © tranſparent as bar- 


4 — very wittily ſaid—That, that is, is:] This is a very humorous 
banter of the rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, that all reaſonings are ex 
precognitis & præconceſſis, which lay the foundation of every ſcience in 
theſe maxims, whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be and not to be; with much trifling of the like kind. WAR BURTON. 

5 — that houſe—)] That manſion, in which you are now confined, 
The clown gives this pompous appellation to the ſmall room in which 
Malvolio, we may ſuppoſe, was confined, to exaſperate him. The word 
it in the clown's next ſpeech plainly means Malvolio's chamber, and 
confirms this interpretation. MALONE. a 

6 — it bath bay-windows—] A bay-window is the ſame as a bow- 
- evindow ; a window in 4 wy or kay. See A. Wood's Life, publiſhed 
by T. Hearne, 1730, p. 548 and 553. STEEVENS. | 

See Minſheu's Die r. in ve * A bay-window,—becavuſe it is builded 


in manner of a baie or rode for ſhippes, that is, round, L. Cave 
Feneſtræ. G. Une ſeneſtre ſortant hors de la maiſon.” MALoNnE. 


ricadoes, 


*, 


_- Clown, Nay, I am for all waters. 
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ricadoes, and the clear ſtones”? towards the ſouth-nortk 
are as luſtrous as ebony; and yet complaineſt thou of ob- 
ſtruction? | f a 

Mal. IJ am not mad, fir Topas; I ſay to you, this houſe 
is dark. 5 | 

Clown, Madman, thou erreft : I ſay, there is no dark- 


neſs, but ignorance ; in which thou art more puzzled, 


than the Egyptians in their fog. 
Mal. I ſay, this houſe is as dark as ignorance, though 
ignorance were as dark as hell; and I ſay there was 
never man thus abuſed : I am no more mad than you are; 
make the trial of it in any conſtant queſtion ®, | 


Clown. What is the opinion of Pythagoras, concern- 
ing wild-fowl ? 


- 


Mal. That the ſoul of our grandam might haply in- 


— 


habit a bird. | | 2 
_ Clown, What think'ſt thou of his opinion? | 
Mal. I think nobly of the ſoul, and no way approve 
his opinion. 
Clown. Fare thee well: Remain thou ſtill in darkneſs : 
thou ſhalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will al- 
low of thy wits ; and fear to kill a woodcock ?, leſt thou 


ore the ſoul of thy grandam. Fare thee well. 


al. Sir Topas, fir Topas,— 
Sir To, My moſt exquiſite fir Topas! 


Mar. 


7 = the clear ſtones—] The old copy has —ffores. The emendation 
was made by the editor of the ſecond folio”. Marone. 

8 — conflant queſtion. ] A ſettled, a determinate, a regular queſtion, - 

| OHNSON. 

Rather, in any regular converſation, for ſo generally Shakipeare uſes 
the word queſtion. \MALoNE. 

to kill a woodcock,] The. clown mentions a ewpcodcock particu- 
larly, becauſe that bird was ſuppoſed to have very little brains, and there- 
fore was a proper anceſtor for a man out of his wits. MaLonE. 

T Nay, I am for all waters.) Ican turn my hand to any thing; Ican 
aſſume any character I pleaſe; like a fiſh, I can ſwim equally well 
in all waters. Montaigne, ſpeaking of Ariftotle, ſays, that „ he hath 
an car in every water, and meddleth with all things.” Florio's tranſla- 
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Mar. Thou might'ſt have done this without thy bear 
and gown ; he ſees thee not. | 


Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring me word 


how thou find'ſt him: I would, we were well rid of this 
knavery. If he may be conveniently deliver'd, I would 
he were; for I am now ſo far in offence with my niece, 
that I cannot purſue with any ſafety this ſport to the up- 
ſhot *. Come by and by to my chamber. 
E;ceunt Sir Tos * and MARIA. 
Clown. Hey Fx pk 12 ly Robin, * 

ell me how thy lady daes. ug ings 

Mal. Fool,— 8 | | . 25 

Clown. My lady is unkind, perdy. 

Mal. Fool, | 

Clown. Alas, why is ſhe fo? 

Mal, Fool, I fay ;— : | 

Clown. She loves another—Who calls, ha? 

Mal. Good fool, as ever thou wilt deſerve well at my 
hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink, and paper; 
2 I am a gentleman, I will live to be thankful to thes 

't. | 

Clown. Maſter Malvolio ! 

Mal. Ay, good fool. 


tion, 1603. In Florio's Second Fruites, 1591, I find an expreſſion 
more nearly reſembling that of the text: «© am a knight for all ſad- 


dles.” The equivoque ſuggeſted in the following note may, however, 


have been alſo in our author's thoughts, MALONE. 
The word water, as uſed by jewellers, denotes the colour and luſtre 
of diamonds and pearls, and from thence is applied, though with leſs 
propriety, to other precious ſtones. I think that Shakſpeare in this place 
alludes to this ſenſe of the word wwater. The clown is complimented by. 
Sir Toby for perſonating Sir Topas ſo exquiſitely, to which he replies 
that he can put on all colours, alluding-to the word Topas, which is the 
name of a jewel, and was alſo that of the curate; Mason. 
®* — to the upſpot.] The word te was inſerted by Mr. Rowe. 
. | MALOo NR. 
2 Hey Robin, jolly Robin,] This ſong ſhould certainly begin ; 
« Hey, jolly Robin, tell to me 
«© How does thy lady do ?— 
& My lady is unkind, perdy,- 
« Alas, why is ſhe ſo?” FARMER» 


*, 
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Clown. Alas, fir, how fell you beſides your five wits 2) 

Mal. Fool, there was never man fo notoriouſly abuſed? 
I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art. 

Clown. But as well? then you are mad, indeed, if you 
be no better in your wits than a fool. 

Mal. They have here property'd me“; keep me in 
darkneſs, ſend miniſters to me, aſſes, and do all they 
can to face me out of my wits, 

Clown. Adviſe you what you ſay; the miniſter is here. 
—— Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens reſtore ! en- 
deavour thyſelf to fleep, and leave thy vain bibble 


babble. - 

Mal. Sir Topas,— 

Clown. Maintain no words with him, 5, good fellow.— 
Who, I, ſir? not, I, fir. God b'w'you, good fir Topas. 
— Marry, amen.—l will, fir, I will. 

Mal. Fool, fool, fool, I fay,— 

Cloaun. Alas, fir, be patient. What ſay you, 1 21 


am ſhent for ſpeaking to you®. 
Mal. Good fool, help me to ſome light, and ſome pa- 
r; J tell thee, I am as well 1 in my wits, as any man in 


llyria. 

—ç Well-a-day, — that you were, fir! 

Mal. By this "to I am: Good fool, ſome ink, pa- 
and light, and convey what I will fet down to my 

Lady; it ſhall advantage thee more than ever the bearing 


of letter did. 


i your five wits? ] The Wits, Dr. Johnſon ſome where obſervesy 
were reckoned five in analogy to the five ſenſes. From Stephen Hawes's 
poem called Graunde Amoure, ch. xxiv. edit. 1554, it appears that the 
foe wits vere.—6. common wit, imagination, fantaſy, eſtimation, and 
memory.“ Wit in our author's time was the general term for the in- 
tellectual power. MALoNE. 

4 — property'd me;] They have taken poſſeſſion of me as of a man 
unable to look to himſelf. JonNSOR. 

5 Maintain no words with him, ] Here the clown in the dark acts two 
po and counterfeits, by variation of voice, a dialogue between 
imſelf and Sir Topas.—7 will, » fr „I will, is ſpoken after a pauſe, as 

if, in the mean time, Sir Topas had whiſpered. JonxsoN. 8 
v Jam ſhent &c. J i. E. rebuked, MATLONE. 
Clown, 


TE 
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Clown, I will help you to't. But tell me true, are you 
not mad indeed, or do you but counterfeit ? ? 

Mal. Believe me, I am not; I tell thee true. 

Clown. Nay, I'll ne'er believe a mad man, till I fee 
his brains. I will fetch you light, and paper, and ink, 

Mal. Fool, I'll requite it in the higheſ degree; Ipr'y- 


thee, be gone. 
Clown, T am gone, fir, [ /enging. 
| And anon, fir, | | 
Tl be with you again, 
In a trice, 

Lide to the old wice®, 
Your need to ſuſtain ; 
Who with dagger of lath, 


In his rage and his wrath, | 
Cries, ah, ha! zo the devil: 

Like a mad lad, « 

Pare thy nails, dad, | | 
Adieu, goodman devil? . [ Exit. 

| SCENE 


7 mm tell me true, are you not mad, —or do you but counter feit ?] If he 
Was not mad, what did he counterfeit by declaring that he was not mad ? 
The fool, who meant to inſult him, I think, aſks, are you mad, or do 
you but counterfeit # That is, you look like a madman, you talk like 8 
madman : Is your madneſs real, cr bave you any ſecret deſign in it? This, 
to a man in poor Malvolio's ſtate, was a ſevere taunt. Tourney: 

Dr. Johnſon, in my apprehenſion, miſinterprets the words, 6 do 
you but counterfeit ?” They ſurely mean, do you but counter- 
feit madneſs,” or, in other words, “ afſume the appearance of a 
madman, though not one.” —Our author ought, I think, to have 
written, either, “ — are you mad indeed, or do you but coun- 
terfeit ?” or elſe, .—are you not rot mad indeed, and do you but 
counterfeit ?” But I do not ſuſpect any corruption; for the laſt I have 
no doubt was what he meant, though he has not expreſſed his meaning 
accurately. He is often careleſs in ſuch minute matters. Mr. Maſon 
ſuppoſes that, — do you but counterfeit,” means “ do you only 
pretend to be in your ſenſes ?** This interpretation removes the diffi- 
culty; but, conſidering the words that immediately precede, is very 
harſh, and appears to me inadmiſſible, MAarone. 

Lite to the old vice,] Vice was the fool of the old moralities. Some 
traces of this character are ſtill preſerved in puppet-ſhows, and by coun- 
ty mummers. JofHNSONs | | —_ 
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Olivia's | Gard, en. 


Enter SEBASTIAN. | 


Seb. This is the air; that is the glorious ſun 3 
This pearl ſhe gave me, I do feel't, and ſee*t: 
And though *tis wonder that enwraps me thus, 
Vet tis not madneſs. Where's Antonio then? 

I could not find him at the Elephant: 


This character was always acted in a maſt; it probably had its name 
from the old French word vis, for which they now uſe viſage, though 
they ſtill retain it in vi- a- vis, which is, literally, face to face. 

; i 1 SrEKVENS. 

Adieu, goodman, devil.] This laſt line has neither rhime nor 
meaning. I cannot but ſuſpe@ that the fool tranſlates Malvolio's name, 
and ſays: We, | " | 
Adieu, goodman mean-evil, Jouns0N. 

We have here another old catch; apparently, I think, not of Shak- 
ſpeare, I am therefore willing to receive the common reading of the 
laſt line: Adieu, poodman drivel. | : ; 

The name of Malvolis ſeems to have been form'd by an accidental 
| tranſpoſition in the word, Malivolo. 8 

I know not whether a part of the preceding line ſhould not be thrown 
into a queſtion, „ pare thy nails, dad? 

In K. Henry V. we again meet with “ this roaring devil i'th' old 
play; every one may pare bis nails with a wooden dagger.” FaRrMER, 
In the old tranſlation of the Mænechmi, 1595, M-nzchmus ſays to 
'Peniculus : © Away filthie mad drivel, away ! I will talk no longer 
with thee.” STEEVENS. 
Ihe laſt two lines of this ſong have, I think, been miſunderſtood. 
They are not addreſſed in the ſirſt inſtance to Malvolio, but are quoted 
by the clown, as the words, ab, ab! are, as the uſual addreſs in the 
old Moralities to the Devil. I do not therefore ſuſpe& any corrup- 
tion in the words ©* goodman Devil.“ We have in the Merry Wives © 
of Windſor : No man means evil but the devil; and in Much ade 
about Notbing, „God's a good man. | 

The reaſon why the Vice exhorts the Devil to pare his nails, is, be- 
cauſe the Devil was ſuppoſed from choice to keep his nails always un- 
pared, and therefore to pare them was an affront. So, in Camden's - 
Remaines, 1615: | | 
| « I will follow mine own minde and mine old trade | 

« Who ſhall let me? the diuel's nailes are unparde. MALONE. 
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Vet there he was; and there I found this credit !, 
That he did range the town to ſeek me out. | 
His counſel now might do me golden ſervice: 
For though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe, 
'That this may be ſome error, but no madneſs, 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all inſtance, all diſcourſe *, 
That I am ready to diſtruſt mine eyes, 
And wrangle with my reaſon, that perſuades me 
'To any other truſt 3, but that I am mad, 
Or elſe the lady's mad; yet, if *twere ſo, - 
She could not * her houſe, command her followers, 
Take, and give back, affairs, and their diſpatch, 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing, 
As, I perceive, ſhe does: there's ſomething in't, 
That is deceivable “. But here the lady comes. 


Enter OLivta, and a Prieſt. 


Oli. Blame not this haſte of mine: If you mean well, 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
Into the chantry by: there, before him, 7 
And underneath that conſecrated roof, | 
Plight me the full aſſurance of your faith; 
That my moſt jealous and too doubtful foul 


1 Yet there he was; and there I found this credit,] i. e. I found it 
juſtified, credibly vouched. Whether the word credit will eaſily carry 
this meaning, I am doubtful, The expreſſion ſeems obſcure z and 
though I have not diſturbed the text, I very much ſuſpect that the poet 
wrote: \ | 
and there I found this eredent. | 
He uſes the ſame term again in the very Tame ſenſe in the Winter's Tale: 

6 Then "tis very credent, 

& Thou may cojoin with ſomething, &c, TrroBALD. 
Perhaps credit is here uſed for credited. So in the firſt ſcene of this 
play, beat for heated, and in Hamlet, boi for hoiſted. Marone. 


2 — all inſtance, all diſcoutſe, ] Diſcourſe, for reaſon. WARBURTON» | 


Inſtance is example. JonnsoN; 

3 To any other truſt, | To any other belief, or confidence, to any other 
fixed opinion, JOHNSON. 

4 — deceivabſe.] Our author licentiouſly uſes this word for decep- 
tious: MALONE, = KS . ' 
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May live at peace: He ſhall conceal it, 


Whiles 5 you are willing it ſhall come to note ; 


What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth. What do you ſay ? 


Seb. I'll follow this good man, and go with you; 
And, having ſworn truth ©, ever will be true. Fly 
Oli. 7 lead the way, good father; And heavens ſg, 
ine , 
That they may fairly note this act of mine [Exeunt, 


1 * — n ä 


— 


ACT v. 
Before Olivia's Houſe. 
Enter Clown, and FABIAN. 


Fab. Now, as thou loveſt me, let me ſee his letter. 
Clown. Good maſter Fabian, grant me another requeſt, 
Fab. Any thing. | 
Cloaun. Do not deſire to ſee this letter. | 
Fab. That is, to give a dog, and, in recompence, de- 
fire my dog again. | 
Enter Duke, VIOLA, and Attendants. 


Dake. Belong you to the lady Olivia, friends ? 

Clown. Ay, fir; we are ſome of her trappings. 

3 I know thee well; How doſt thou, my good fel - 
? | RO 

Clown. Truly, fir, the better for my foes, and the 


worſe for my friends. 


S Whiles—] is until. This word is ſtill ſo uſed in the northern coun» 
ties. It is, I think, uſed in this ſenſe in the preface to the Accidence. 
| JonungsoNs 
It is uſed in this ſenſe in Tarleton's News cut of Purgatorie. See the 
novel at the end of the Merry Wives of Windſor, MATON R. 
6 truth, ] Truth is fidelity, JOHNSON. | 
7 =—beavens ſo ſhine, &c. ] Alluding perhaps to a ſuperſtitious ſup- 
poſition, the memory of which is ſtill preſerved in a proverbial ſaying ; 


„ Happy is the bride upon whom the ſun ſhines, and bleſſed the corpſe * 


pon which the rain falls.” STEEVENS. 
. Duke. 


_ 
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Duke. Juſt the contrary ; the better for thy friends. 

Clown. No, fir, the worſe. 75 

Dake. How can that be? 

Clown. Marry, fir, they praiſe me, and make an aſs 
of me; now my foes tell me plainly, I am an aſs: ſo that 
by my foes, fir, I profit in the knowledge of myſelf ; 
and by my friends I am abuſed : ſo that, concluſions to 
be as kiſſes, if your four negatives make two affir- 
matives*, why, then the worſe for my friends, and the 
better for my foes. | 8 — 

Duke. Why, this is excellent. 

Chwn. By my troth, fir, no; though it pleaſe you to 
be one of my friends. 

Duke. Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for me ; there's gold. 

Clown. But that it would be double-dealing, fir, I 
would you could make it another. 

Daze. O, you give me ill counſel. 

Clown. Put your grace in your pocket, fir, for this 
once, and let your fleſh and blood obey it. 

Duke. Well, I will be ſo much a finner to be a double- 
dealer; there's another. 

Clown. Primo, ſecundo, tertio, is a good play; and the 
old ſaying is, the third pays for all; the zrip/ex, fir, is 
a good tripping meaſure ; or the bells? of St. Bennet“, 
fir, may put you in mind, One, two, three. 3 

AA. 


3 — conclufions to be as kiſſes, if your ſour negatives make your to 
affirmatives,] One cannot but wonder, that this paſſage ſhould have 
perplexed the commentators. In Marlowe's Luft Dominion, the Queen 
ſays to the Moor: 

— Come, let's kiſſe. 

Moor. © Away, away 

ueen. ** No, no, ſayes, I; and twice away, ſayes ay. 

Sir Philip Sidney has enlarged upon this thought in the fixty-third 
ſtanza of his Afropbel and Stella. . 

9 or, the bel _ That is, if the other arguments I have uſed are 
not ſufficient, the bells of St. Bennet, &. Marons, | 

I —bells of St. Bennet,)] When in this play he mentioned the bed of 
Ware, he recollected that the ſcene was in Illyria, and added, in Eng- 
land; but his ſenſe of the fame irapropriety could not reftrain him from 
the bells of St. Bennet. "7% | 


2 Shakſpeare s 
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Duke. You can fool no more money out of me at this 
throw : if you will let your lady know, I am here to ſpeak 
with her, and bring her along with you, it may awake 
my bounty further. | 

Cloaun. _— fir, lullaby to your bounty, till I come 
again. I go, fir; but I would not have you to think, 
that my deſire of having is the fin of covetouſneſs : but, 


as you ſay, fir, let your bounty take a nap, I will awake 
It anon. | [Exit Clown, 


Enter ANTON 10, and Officers. 


Pio. Here comes the man, fir, that did reſcue me. 
Duke. That face of his I do remember well; 

Yet; when I ſaw it laſt, it was beſmear' d 

As black as Vulcan, in the ſmoke of war: 

A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 

For ſhallow draught, and bulk, unprizable; f 
With which ſuch ſcathful“ grapple did he make 
With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet, | 
That very envy, and the tongue of loſs, 

Cry'd fame and honour on him.— What's the matter? 
1. OF. Orſino, this is that Antonio, 
That took the Phœnix, and her fraught, from Candy; 
And this is he, that did the Tyger board, 
When your young nephew Titus loſt his leg : 


Shakſpeare's improprieties and anachroniſms are ſurely venial in com- 
pariſon with thoſe of contemporary writers. Lodge, in his True Trage- 
dies of Marius and Sylla, 1594, has mentioned the razors of Palermo, 
and St. Paul's ſleeple, and has introduced a Frenchman, named Don Pe- 
dro, who, in confideration of receiving forty crowns, undertakes to 
poiſon Marius, Stanyhurſt, the tranſlator of four books of Virgil, in 
1582, compares Chorœbus to a bed/amite ; ſays, that old Priam girded 
on his ſword Merglay ; and makes Dido tell Æneas, that ſhe ſhould 
have been contented had ſhe been brought to bed even of a cockney. 

Saltem fi qua mibi de te ſuſcepta fuiſſet RES 1 
Ante fugam ſoboles ; 
66 yf yeet ſoom progenye from me ; 
Had crawl'd, by the father d, yf a cockney dandiprat hopthumb. 
STEEVENSV. 


8 5 © we ſcatchful—] i. e. miſchievous, deſtruQive. STEEVENS. 


= I et | | Here 


| 
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Here in the ſtreets, deſperate of ſhame, and ſtate 3, 
In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

Vio. He did me kindneſs, fir; drew on my ſide; 
But, in concluſion, put ſtrange ſpeech upon me, 
I know not what 'twas, but diſtraction. 

Duke. Notable pirate! thou ſalt-water thief! 
What fooliſh boldneſs brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou, in terms ſo bloody, and ſo dear, 


Haſt made thine enemies? 


Ant. Orſino, noble ſir, 
Be pleas'd that I ſhake off theſe names you give me; 
Antonio never yet was thief, or pirate, 
Though, I confeſs, on baſe+ _ ground enough, 
Orſino's enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither : 
'That moſt ingrateful boy there, by your ſide, 
From the rude ſea's enrag'd and foamy mouth 


Did I redeem ; a wreck paſt hope he was: 


His life I gave him, and did thereto add 

My love, without retention, or reſtraint, 

All his in dedication : for his ſake, 

Did I expoſe myſelf, pure for his love, 

Into the danger of this adverie town; 

Drew to defend him, when he was beſet : 
Where being apprehended, his falſe cunning 
(Not meaning to partake with me in danger) 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 


And grew a zwenty-years-removed thing, 


While one would wink ; deny'd me mine own purſe, 
Which I had recommended to his uſe 
Not half an hour before. 

Vio. How can this be? 

Duke. When came he to this town ? 

Ant. To-day, my lord'; and for three months before 
(No interim, not a minute's vacancy,) 


Both day and night did we keep company. 


Wb 3 — deſperate of ſhame, and flate,] Unattentive to his character or 


his condition, like a deſperate. man. Jonunson, 


4 — on baſe] Baſe is here a ſubſtantive, baſis, I give the explica- 
tion of ſo ſimple a term, leſt any one ſhould ſuppoſe, as I once did, that 


ve 1 to read - and on baſe groves enough, MALONE, 


* Enter 
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Enter Olivia, and Attendants. 
Duke. Here comes the counteſs; now heaven walks on 


earth.— 
But for thee, fellow, fellow, thy words are madneſs: 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me; 
But move of that anon. Take him aſide. 
Oli. What would my lord, but that he may not have, 
Wherein Olivia may ſeem ſerviceable? 
Ceſario, you do not keep promiſe * me. 


Via; Madam ? 
Duke. Gracious Olivia. 
Oli. What do you ſay, Ceſario ?— Good my lord,— 
Vio. My lord would peak, my duty huſhes me 
Oli. 15 it be aught to the old tune, my ld. 
It is as fat and fulſome to mine ears, 
As howling after muſick. . 
Dake. Still ſo cruel? . 
Oi. Still ſo conſtant, lord. | 
Duke. What, to perverſeneſs ? you uncivil lady, 
To whoſe ingrate and unauſpicious altars 
My foul the Paithfull' offerings hath breath'd out ©, 
That e*er devotion tender d! What ſhall I do? 
Oli. 1 what it pleaſe my lord, that ſhall rande 


Dake, Why ſhould I not, had I the heart to do it, 
Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of death, 
Kill — I love? ; a ſavage jealouſy, | 
That 
$5 = as fat and fulſome—] Fat means dull; ſo we ſay a futbeaded 
fellow ; fat likewiſe means groſs, and is ſometimes uſed for obſcene. 
OHN SON. 


T hath breath'd at,] Old Copy —bave. Correfted by Mr. Pope, 


MaLons. 

7 Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of death, 
| Kill what I love] Our author was indebted for this alluſion to 
Heliodorus's ZEthiopicks, This Egy exptian thief was Thyamis, who 
was a native of Memphis, and at the head of a band of robbers, 
Theagenes and Chariclea falling into their hands, Thyamis fell deſ- 
perately in love with the lady, and would have married her. Soon 
after, a ſtronger body of robbers coming down upon Thyamis's party, 


he was in ſuch Es for his 2. that he had her ſhut into a 8 
| Wi 
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That ſometime ſavours nobly ? But hear me this: 

Since you to non-regardance caſt my faith, 

And that I partly know the inſtrument, 

That ſcrews me from my true place in your favour, 

Live you, the marble-breaſted tyrant, ftill ; 

But this your minion, whom, I know, you love, 

And whom, by heaven I ſwear, I tender dearly, 

Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 

Where he ſits crowned in his maſter's ſpight.— 

Come, boy, with me ; my thoughts are ripe in miſchief; 

I'Il ſacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To ſpight a raven's heart within a dove. [ goings 
Vio. And I, moſt jocund, apt, and willingly, 

To do you reſt, a thouſand deaths would die. | following. 
Oli. Where goes Ceſario? 

Vio. After him I love, 

More than I love theſe eyes, more than my life, 

More, by all mores, than e'er I ſhall love wife: 

If I do feign, you witneſſes above, 

Puniſh my life, for tainting of my love! 

Oli. Ah me, deteſted ! how am I beguil'd! 
Vio. Who does beguile you? who does do you wrong? 
Oli. Haſt thou 8 thyſelf? Is it fo long ?— 


Call forth the holy father. [Exit an Attendant. 
Duke. Come, away. [fo Viola. 


Oli. Whither, my lord ?--Ceſario, huſband, ſtay. 
Duke. Huſband ? 


* 


Oli. Ay, huſband; Can he that deny ? 
Duke. Her huſband, firrah ? 

Vio. No, my lord, not I. 

Oli. Alas, it is the baſeneſs of thy fear, 


with his treaſure, It was cuſtomary with thoſe barbarians, oben they 
deſpaired of their own ſafety, firſt to make away with thoſe whom they 
Beld dear, and defired for companions in the next life. Thyamis, there-" 
fore, benetted round with his enemies, raging with love, jealouſy, and 
anger, went to his cave; and calling aloud in the Egyptian tongue, ſo 
ſoon as he heard himſelf anſwer'd towards the cave's mouth by a Gre- 
cian, making to the perſon by the direction of her voice, he caught her 
by the hair with his left handy and (ſuppoſing her to be Chariclea) with 
his right hand plunged his ſword into her breaſt, TnzoBALD. 


Me That 


— 
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That makes thee ſtrangle thy propriety * : 

Fear not, Ceſario, take thy fortunes up; 

Be that thou know'ſt thou art, and then thou art 
As great as that thou fear'ſt.—O welcome, father! 


Re-enter Attendant, and Prieſt, 


Father, I charge thee by thy reverence, 
Here to unfold (though lately we intended 
To keep in darkneſs, what occaſion now 
Reveals before *tis ripe,) what thou doſt know, 
Hath newly paſt between this youth and me. 
Prieſt. A contract of eternal bond of love“, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 
Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings; 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
Seal'd in my function, by my teſtimony: 
Since when, my watch hath told me, toward my grave 
I have travell'd but two hour s. 
Duke. O thou diſſembling cub! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a-grizzle on thy caſe* ? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? 
Farewel, and take her Jen direct thy feet, 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. 
Vio. My lord, I do proteſt, * 97 
Oli. O, do not ſwear; * | 
Hold little faith, though thou haſt too much fear. 
8 —ftrangle thy propriety: ] Suppreſs or diſown thy property. Ma Lox x. 
9 A contra# of eternal bond of loue, ] J once ſuſpected we ſhould read 
A contract and eternal &c. but I now believe the text is right. The 
meaning is only, A contract, promiſing love and eternal union. So, 
in A Midſummer Night's Dream : ; 
. The ſealing day between my love and me, 
«© For everlaſting bond of fellowſhip.” WENN 
In Troilus and Creſſida we have “ a bond of air,” —for words that bind 
or tie the attention of the hearer to the ſpeaker. MAL ONE. 
: — caſe ?] Caſe is a word uſed contemptuouſly for tin. We yet 
talk of a fox caſe, meaning the ſtuffed ſkin of a fox, JounsoN. 
So, in Cary's Preſent State of England, 1626: Queen Elizabeth 
aſked a knight named Young, how he liked a company of brave ladies? 
— He anſwered, as I like my filver-haired conies at home; the caſes 
are far better than the bodies,” MALoNE, | 


Enter 


Weg 
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Euter Sir ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK, with his head broke. 


Sir And. For the love of God, a ſurgeon ; ſend one 
preſently to fir Toby. | 

Oli. What's the matter? 

Sir And. He has broke my head acroſs, and has given 
fir Toby a bloody coxcomb too : for the love of God, your 
help: I had rather than forty pound,'I were at home. 

Oli. Who has done this, fir Andrew? 

Sir And. The count's gentleman, one Ceſario: we took 
him for a coward, but he's the very devil incardinate. 

Duke. My gentleman, Ceſario? 

Sir And. Od's lifelings, here he is: Vou broke my 
head for nothing; and that that I did, I was ſet on to 
do't by fir Toby, 

Vio. Why do you ſpeak to me? I never hurt you: 

You drew your , upon me, without cauſe; 
But I beſpake you fair, and hurt you not. 

Sir And. If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have hurt 

me; I think, you ſet nothing by a bloody coxcomb. 


Enter Sir Toßy BELCRH, drunk, led by the Clown. 


Here comes fir Toby halting, you ſhall hear more : but 
if he had not been in drink, he would have tickled you 
othergates than he dic. 28 
Duke. How now, gentleman ? how 1s't with you? 
Sir. To. That's all one; he has hurt me, and there's the 
end on't.——Sot, didſt ſee Dick ſurgeon, ſot ? | 
Clown. O he's drunk, fir Toby, an hour agone ; his 
eyes were ſet at eight 1'the morning. 3 


Sir To. Then he's a rogue, and a paſſy-meaſures pavin*: 
I hate a drunken rogue. & 
Oli. 


2 Then be's a rogue, and a paſſy-meaſures pavin: ] The old copy has 
=—panyn; either, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, “from the u being 
accidentally reverſed at the preſs,” or from the compoſitor's eye deceiv- 
ing him"; for between = and « in the Mſz. of Shakſpeare's age, there 
is not the ſmalleſt difference. The ſame miſtake has happened often in 
theſe plays. See Vol. I. p. 292, n. 9. ä 

With reſpect to the terms hexe uſed, there appears to me no difficulty. 
The author probably did not intend that Sir Toby ſhould on this occa- 
ſion utter any thing very profound, or that his enunciation ſhould be 

| very 
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2 Away with him: Who hath made this havock witk 

em? | 

Sir And. I'll help you, fir Toby, becauſe we'll be dreſt 
together, 

Sir To. Will you help? An aſs-head, and a coxcomb, 
and a knave ; a thin-faced knave, a gull! 

Oli. Get him to bed, and let his hurt be look'd to. 

 [ Ptreunt Clown, Sir Topsy, and Sir Ax DbREw. 


very diſtin and accurate. Hence we have paſly-meaſures for paſſing- 
meaſures, or paſſa-meaſure, a corruption, as Sir John Hawkins ſuppoſes, 
of paſſamezzo, which Florio in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, explains 
thus: A paſſa-meaſure in dancing a cinque pace.“ The Meaſures, 

as may be collected from Beatrice's deſcription, were ſolemn, flow 
dances, ** full of ſtate and ancientry.“ See Vol. II. p. 225, and p. 405, 
n. 4. The pavin, as appears from Florio, who ſpells the word as Shak- 
ſpeare does, was in Italian Pawana. It likewiſe, ſays Sir John Haw- 
kins, was „a grave majeſtick dance, from Pawe, a peacock. The 
method of dancing it was anciently by gentlemen dreſſed with a cap and 
ſword, by thoſe of the long robe in their gowns, by princes in their man- 
tles, and by ladies in their gowns with long trains, the motion whereof 
in the dance reſembled that of a peacock's tail. This dance is ſuppoſed 
to have been invented by the Spaniards, and its figyre is given with the 
characters for the ſteps in the Orcheſographia of 1 hoinet Arbeau. Every 
pavan has its galliard a lighter kind of air made out of the former.” 

From what has been ſtated I think, it is manifeſt that Sir Toby 
means only by this quaint expreſſion, that the ſurgeon is a rogue, and a 
grave ſolemn coxcomb. It is one of Shakſpeare's unrivalled excellencies, 
that his characters are always conſiſtent, Even in drunkenneſs they 
preſerve the traits which diſtinguiſhed them when ſober. Sir Toby in 
the firſt act of this play, ſhewed himſelf well acquainted with the various 
kinds of the dance. / 

The editor of the ſecond folio, who, when he does not underſtand any 
paſſage, generally cuts the knot, inſtead of untying it, arbitrarily reads 
* after a paſly-meaſures pavyn I bate a drunken rogue.” In the ſame 
manner, in the preceding ſpeech, not thinking “ an hour agone”” good 
Engliſh, he reads O he's drunk, fir Toby, above an hour agone.“ 
There is ſcarcely a page of that copy in which fimilar interpolations 
may not be found, MALONE. 

It is in character that Sir Toby ſhould expreſs a ſtrong diſlike of 
ſerious dances, ſuch as the paſſa- men ao and the pavas are deſcribed to 
be. TyrwHiTT. © 

3 w— An aſs-bead and 2 coxtomb, &c.] I believe, Sir Toby means to 
apply all theſe epithets either to the ſurgeon or Sebaſtian; .and have 
pointed the paſſage accordingly, It has been hitherto printed, «© Will 
you help an aſs head, &c, but why ſhould Sir Toby thus unmercifully 
abuſe himſelf? MAaLoNE, 
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Enter SEBASTIAN. 


Seb. I am ſorry, madam, I have hurt your kinſman; 
But, had it been the brother of my blood, 
I muſt have done no leſs, with wit, and ſafety. 
You throw a ſtrange regard upon me, and 
By that I do perceive it hath offended you; * 
Pardon me, ſweet one, even for the vows | 
We made each other but ſo late ago. 
Duke. One face, one voice, ae MY and two perſons g 
A natural perſpective, that is, and is not +! . | 
Seb. Antonio, O my dear Antonio! 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me, 
Since I have loſt thee ? | 
Ant. Sebaſtian are you ? 
Seb. Fear'ſt thou that, Antonio? 
Ant. How have you made-divifion of yourſelf ?— 
An apple, cleft in two, is-not more twin 
Than theſe two creatures. Which is Sebaſtian ? 
Oli. Moſt wonderful! ; 
Seb. Do I ſtand there? I never had a brother: 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature, 
Of here and every where. I had a ſiſter, 


4 A natural perſpective, &c.] A perſpective ſeems to be taken for 
ſhows exhibited through a glaſs with ſuch lights as make the pictures 
appear really protuberant. The Duke theretore ſays, that nature has 
here exhibited ſuch: a ſhow, where ſhadows ſeem realities z where that 
which is not appears like that which is. JonNSsON. 

I apprehend this may be explained by a quotation from a duodecims 
book called Humane Indoftry, 1661, p. 76 and 77: It is a pretty art 
that in a pleated paper and table furrowed or indented, men make one 
picture to repreſent ſeveral faces that being viewed from one place or 
ſtanding, did ſhew the head of a Spaniard, and from another, the head 
of an als.”-—& A picture of à chancellor of France preſented to the 
common beholder a multitude of little faces, but if one did look on it 
through a perſpective, there appeared only the ſingle pourtraicture of the 
chancellor himſelf.” Thus that, which is, is not, or in a different 
poſition appears like another thing. This ſeems alſo to explain a paſſage 
in Keng Henry V. Act V. ſc. ii: “ Yes, my lord, you ſee them per- 
ſpectively, the cities turn'd into a maid.” ToLLET. 

F believe that Shakſpeare meant nothing more by this natural per- 


Whom 


ſpective, than a reflexion from a glals or mirror. MAsOoN. 


*, 
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Whom the blind waves and ſurges have devour'd:.— 
Of charity, what kin are you to me? [to Viola. 
What countryman ? what name? what parentage? 

Vio. Of Meſſaline: Sebaftian was my father; 
Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, | 
So went he ſuited to his watery tomb : 

Tf ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit, 
You come to fright us. | 
Seb. A ſpirit 1 am, indeed; 
But am in that dimenſion groſly clad, 
Which from the womb I did participate. 
Were you a woman, as the reſt goes even, 
I ſhould my tears let fall upon your cheek, 
And ſay—Thrice welcome, drowned Viola ! | 

Vio. My father had a mole upon his brow. 

Seb. And ſo had mine. | 

Vio. And died that day when Viola from her birth 
Had number'd thirteen years. | 

Seb. O, that record is lively in my ſoul ! 

He finiſhed, indeed, his mortal at, 
That day that made my ſiſter thirteen years. 
Vio. If nothing lets to make us happy both, 
But this my maſculine uſurp'd attire, L 
Do not embrace me, till each circumſtance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere, and jump, 
That I am Viola; which to confirm, | 
I'll bring you to a captain in this town 
Where lie my maiden weeds ; by whoſe gentle help 
I was preſerv'd, to ſerve this noble count: REY 
All the occurrence * of my fortune ſince 
Hath been between this lady, and this lord. 

Seb. So comes it, lady, [z» Oli.] you have been miſtook : 
But nature to her bias drew in that. "2 
You would have been contracted to a maid ; 

Nor are you therein, by my life, deceiv'd, 
You are betroth'd both to a maid and man. 
Duke. Be not amaz'd ; right noble is his blood.— 


occurrence —] I believe our author wrote —occurrent:. See 
Vol. V. p. 110, n. 33 and p, 161, n. 2. MaLoNg. | 3 
N | If 
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If this be ſo, as yet the glaſs ſeems true, 
I ſhall have ſhare in this moſt happy wreck: 
Boy, thou haſt ſaid to me a thouſand times, [to Viola. 
Thou never ſhould'ſ love woman like to me. 
Vio. And all thoſe ſayings, will Jover- ſwear; 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in ſoul, 
As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That ſevers day from night. 
Dake. Give me thy hand; 
And let me ſee thee in thy woman's weeds. 
Vio. The captain, that did bring me firſt on ſnore, 
Hath my maid's garments: he, upon ſome action, 
Is now in durance; at Malvolio's ſuit, | 
A gentleman, and follower of my lady's. | 
Oli. He ſhall enlarge him: Fetch Malvolio hither: 
And yet, alas, now I remeraber me, 


They ſay, poor gentleman, he's much diſtract. 
| Re-enter Clown, with a letter. 


A moſt extracting frenzy 5 of mine own 

From my remembrance clearly baniſh'd his,— 

How does he, ſirrah? 

Cloaun. Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at the ſtave's 
end, as well as a man in his caſe may do: he has here 
writ a letter to you, I ſhould have given it you to-day 


morning; but as a madman's epiſtles are no goſpels, ſo 


it ſkills not much, when they are deliver'd. 
Oli. Open it, and read it. 


Clown. Look then to be well edify'd, when the fool 


delivers the madman.— By the Lord, madam,— 
Oli. How now, art thou mad? 


Clown. No, madam, I do but read madneſs : an your 


ladyſhip will have it as it ought to be, you muſt allow vox®. 
Oli. 


S A moſt extracting frenzy—] i. e. a frenzy that drew me away from 
every thing but its own object. WARBURTON. h 

I formerly ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote - diſtradding; but have 
fince met with a paſſage in the Hyftorie of Hamblet, bl. I. 1608, Sig. C 2. 
that ſeems to ſupport the reading of the old copy: to try if men of 
great account be extract out of their wits,” MarLoNne. 


© a you muſt allow vox, ] The clown, we may preſume, had begun 
. to 


* 


v 
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Oli. Pr'ythee, read i' thy right wits. | 
Clown, So I do, madonna; but to read his right wits 7, 


3s to read thus; therefore perpend, my princeſs, and 


give ear. 3 

Oli. Read it you, firrah. | Ito Fabian. 

Fab. [reads.] By the Lord, madam, you wrong me, and 
the world ſhall know it: though you have put me into dark- 
neſs, and given your drunken coufin rule over me, yet have 
I the benefit of my ſenſes, as well as your ladyſhip. I have 
your own letter that induced me to the ſemblance I put on; 

ith the which I doubt not but to do myſelf much right, or 
you much ſhame. Think of me as you pleaſe. I leave my 


duty a little unthought o, and ſpeak out of my injury. 


3 The madly-uſed Malvolio. 
Oli. Did he write this? 
Clown. Ay, madam. | 
Duke, This ſavours not much of diſtraction. 
Oli. See him deliver'd; Fabian; bring him hither. 
; [Exit FABIAN. 
My lord, fo pleaſe you, theſe things further thought on, 
To think me as well a ſiſter as a wife, 
One day ſhall crown the alliance on't, ſo pleaſe you *, 


Here at my houſe, and at my proper coſt. 


Duke. Madam, I am moſt apt to embrace your offer, 
Your maſter quits you; [re Viola.] and, for your ſervice 
done him, 
So much againſt the mettle of your ſex, 


So 


to read the letter in a very loud tone, and probably with extravagant 
geſticulation. Being reprimanded by his miſtreſs, he juſtifies himſelf by 
ſaying, If you would have it read in character, as ſuch a mad epiſtle 
ought to be read, yon muſt permit me to aſſume a frantick tone. 
MaLoNE. 
7 — but to read bis right wwits,] To repreſent his preſent ſtate of 
mind, is to read a madman's letter, as I now do, like a madman. 
, | OHN$SON« 
8 One day ſhall crown the alliance on't, ſo pleaſe you,] Mr. Heath 
would read, I think without neceſſity, —ar't ſo pleaſe you. MaLoNnEg. 
This is well conjectured; but on't may relate to the double character 
of ſiſter and wife. JounsoN. 
9 So much againſt the mettle of your ſex, ] So much againſt the weak 
frame and conſtitution of woman, Mettle is uſed by our author in 
many 
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$0 far beneath your ſoft and tender breeding, - 

And ſince you call'd me maſter for ſo long, 

Here is my hand ; you ſhall from this time be 

Your maſter's miſtreſs. | £30 
Oli. A ſiſter you are ſhe. 


Re-enter FABIAN, with MAL vor 10. 


Duke. Is this the madman ? 

Oli. Ay, my lord, this ſame: 
How now, Malvolio ? | 

Mal. Madam, you have done me wrong, 
Notorious wrong. 

Oli. Have I, Malvolio? no. 

Mal. Lady, you have. Pray you, peruſe that letter; 
You muſt not now deny it is your hand, 
Write from it, if you can, in hand, or phraſe ; 
Or ſay, *tis not your ſeal, nor your invention: 
You can ſay none of this.: Well, grant it then, 
And tell me, in the modeſty of honour, 
Why you have given me ſuch clear lights of favour ; 
Bade me come ſmiling, and croſs-garter'd to you, 
To put on yellow ſtockings, and to frown 
Upon fir Toby, and the lighter * people: 
And, acting this in an obedient hope, 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 
Kept in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieſt, 
And made the moſt notorious geck ?, and gull, 
That e'er invention play'd on? tell me why. 

Oli. Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing, 


many other places for ſpirit ; and as ſpirit may be either high or low, 
mettle ſeems here to ſignify natural timidity, or deficiency of 4 
Shakſpeare has taken the ſame licence in All's well that ends well : 
« *Tis only title thou diſdain'ſt in her 
i. e. the want of title. Again, in King Richard III: 
«© The forfeit, ſovereign, of my ſervant's life 
that is, the remiſſion of the forfeit, Maron. 
L — lighter] People of leſs dignity or importance, Joun80Ns 
2 —peck,] A fool, JoHNSON. 
$0, in the viſion at the concluſion of Cymbeline : 
« And to become the geck and ſcorn 
6 Of th' other's villainy.“ STEVENS. 


Though, 
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Though, I confeſs, much like the character: 
But, out of queſtion, tis Maria's hand. _ 
And now I do bethink me, it was ſhe : 
Firſt told me, thou waſt mad; then cam'ſt in ſmiling 3, 
And in ſuch forms which here were preſuppos'd “ 
Upon thee in the letter. Pr'ythee, be content: 
This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly paſe d upon thee ; 
But, when we know the grounds and authors of it, 
Thou ſhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cauſe. = : 

Fab. Good madam, hear me ſpeak ; 
And let no quarrel, nor no brawl to come, 
Taint the condition of this preſent hour, | 
Which I have wonder'd at. In hope it ſhall not, 
Moſt freely I confeſs, myſelf, and Toby, 


Set this device againſt Malvolio here, ENS 


Upon ſome ſtubborn and uncourteous parts 

We had conceiv'd againſt him 5 ; Maria writ 

The letter, at ſir Toby's great importance ; 

In recompence whereof, he hath marry'd her. 

How with a ſportful malice it was follow'd, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge; 

If that the injuries be juſtly weigh'd, 

That have. on both ſides paſs'd. We 
Oli. Alas, poor fool 7 ! how have they baffled thee * ? 
Clown. Why, ſome are born great, ſome atchieve great- 

neſs, and fome hade greatneſs thrown upon them. I was 


3 = then cam'ft in ſmiling, ] i. e. then, that thou cam'ſt in ſmiling. 
| MaALoONE.s 


\ 4 bere were preſuppos d] Preſuppes d ſeems to mean previouſly. 


pointed out for thy imitation; or ſuch as it was ſuppoſed thou would'ſt 


* 


aſſume after thou hadſt read the letter. The ſuppoſition was previous 


to the act. STEEVENS. - 
5 Upon ſome ſtubborn and uncourteous farts a 
We bad conceiv'd againſt him: ] Surely we ſfould rather read. 
conceiv'd in him. TYRWHITT. | 


6. — at fir Toby's great importance ;] Importance is importunacy, im- 


rtunement. See Vol. II. p. 193, n. 6. STEEVENS. b 

7 Alas, poor fool 1] This in our author's time was a term of tender- 
neſs and pity. See Vol. III. p. 143, n. *. MALONE. 

loro have they balfled thee ? ] See Vol. V. p. 9, n. . STERV. 


EE | | one, 
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one, fir, in this interlude ; one fir Topas, fir; but that's 


all one :—By the Lord, fool, 1 am not mad But do you 


remembers Madam o, why laugh you at fach a barren 
raſcal ? an you ſmile not, he's gagg'd; And thus the whir- 
ligig of time brings in his revenges. 
Mal. I'll be revenged on the whole pack of you, [Exit 
Oli. He hath been moſt notoriouſly abuſed. 
Dake. Purſue him, and entreat him to a peace 
He hath not told us of the captain yet ; 
When that 1s known, and golden time convents *, x 
A ſolemn combination ſhall be made 
Of our dear fouls :—Mean time, ſweet ſiſter, 
We will not part from hence, —Cefario, come; 
For ſo you ſhall be, while you are a man; 
But, when in other habits you are ſeen, by 
Orſino's miſtreſs, and his fancy's queen. [ Exeunt, 


8 NS. 


Clown. hen that I was aud a little tiny boy *, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A fooliſh thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But 


9. But do you remember 9 M adam, ] As the clown is ſpeaking to Mal- 
volio, and not to Olivia, I think this paſſage ſhould be regulated thus: 
but do you remember Madam, why laugh you, &c. TyRwHITT. 
In all former copies—But do you remember, madam, My &c. I have 
followed the regulation recommended by Mr. Tyrwhitt. MAL ONE. 

 —convents, ] Perhaps we ſhould read conſents. To conventy 
however, is to afſemble ; and therefore, the count OR mean, when the 
happy hour calls us again together. STEEVENS» 

2 When that I was and à little tiny boy,] Here again we have an old 
ſong, ſcarcely worth correction. ainſt knaves and thieves muſt evie 
dently be, gainſt knave and tbief.— When I was a boy, my folly and 
miſchievous actions were little regarded, but when I came to manhood, 
men ſhut their gates againft me, as a knave and a thief- 

Sir Thomas Hanmer rightly reduces the ſubſequent words, beds and 
heads, to the ſingular number: and a little alteration is ſtill wanting 
at the beginning of ſome of the ſtanzas. 

Mr. Steevens obſerves in a note at the end of Much ado about No- 
thing, that the play had formerly paſſed under the name of Benedict and 
Beatrix. It ſeems to have been the court-faſojon to alter the titles. A 

Vor. IV. 1 very 
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But when I came to man's eftate, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

*Gainſt knaves and thieves men ſhut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 8 


But when I came, alas! to aui ve, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
By ſwaggering could I never thrive, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I tame unto my beds 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
With toſs-pots ftill had drunken heads, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
But that's all one, our play is done, 
And we'll. trive to pleaſe you every day, [ Exit. 


very ingenious lady, with whom I have the honour to be acquainted, 
Mrs. Aſkew of Queen's Square, has a fine copy of the ſecond folio edi- 
tion of Shakſpeare, which formerly belonged to king Charles I. and was 
a preſent from him to his Mafter of the Revels, Sir Thomas Herbert. 
Sir Thomas has altered five titles in the lift of the plays, to “ Benedick 
and Betrice,—Pyramus and Thiſby, — Roſalinde, — Mr. Paroles, and 
Malvolio. | | en 

It is lamentable to ſee how far party and prejudice will earry the wiſeſt 
men, even againſt their on practice and opinions. Milton, in his 
E:xav0#Xdong cenſures king Charles for reading“ one, whom,“ ſays 


he, „ we well knew was the cloſet companion of his ſolitudes, William 


Shakeſpeare.” FARMER», 

Dr. Farmer might have obſerved, that the alterations of the titles are 
in his majeſty's own hand-writing, materially diftering from Sir Thomas 
Herbert's, of which the ſame volume affords more than one ſpecimen, 
I learn from another manuſcript note in it, that Jobs Lowine ated 
King Henry VIII. and Joſeph Taylor the part of Hamlet. The book is 
now in my poſſeſſion. | 

To the concluding remark of Dr. Farmer, may be added the follow- 
ing paflage from An Appeal to all rational Men concerning King Charles's 
Trial, by John Cooke, 1649: Had he but ſtudied ſcripture half fo 
much as Ben Jonſon or Shakſpeare, he might have leatnt that when 
Amaziah was ſettled in the kingdom, he ſuddenly did juſtice upon thoſe 
fervants which killed his father Joaſh, &c,” With this quotation I was 
furniſhed by Mr. Malone. 
| A quarto 
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A quarto volume of plays attributed to Shakſpeare, with his majeſty's 
cypher on the back of it, is preſerved in Mr. Garrick's collection. 
S STEEVENSs 
This play is in the graver part elegant and eaſy, and in ſome of the 
lighter ſcenes exquiſitely humorous. Ague-cheek is drawn with great 
propriety, but his character is, in a great meaſure, that of natural fatuity, 
and is therefore not the proper prey of a ſatiriſt. The ſoliloquy of Mal- 
volio is truly comick ; he is betrayed to ridicule merely by his pride. 
The marriage of Olivia, and the ſucceeding perplexity, though well 
enough contrived to divert on the ſtage, wants credibility, and fails to 
produce the proper inſtruction required in the drama, as it exhibits ne 
Juſt picture of lifes JoHNs0N, 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Leontes, King of Sicilia: 
Mamillius, his /or. 
Camillo, 
Antigonus, 
Cleomenes, 
Dion, 
Another Sicilian Lord, 
Rogero, a Sicilian Gentleman. 
An Attendant on the young Prince Mamillius. 
Officers of a Court of Fudicature, 

Polixenes, King of Bohemia: 
Florizel, his ſon. 
Archidamus, a Bohemian Lord. 
A Marizer. 3 

' Gaeler. L 
An old Shepherd, reputed Father of Perdita : 
Clown, his Son. . N 
Servant to the old Shepherd. 
Autolycus, a Rogue. 
Time, as Chorus, 


Sicilian Lords. 


Perdita, Daughter to Leontes and Hermione, 
Paulina, Vie to Antigonus. | 
Emilia, a Lady, 
Tawo other Ladies, 
Dota J Shepberdeſer 


Dorcas, 


Hermione, Queen to Leontes. 31 


| attending the Queen, 


Lords, Ladies, and Attendants ; Satyrs for a dance; Shep- 1 
herds, Sbepherdeſſes, Guards, &c. 


SCENE, ſometimes in Sicilia, ſometimes in Bohemia. 


WINTER'S TAL E. 
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ACT I. SCENE 1. 
Sicilia. An Antechamber in Leontes* Palace. 


Enter CaMilLLO, and ARCHIDAMUS. 


Arch. If you ſhall chance, Camillo, to viſit Bohemia, 
on the like occaſion whereon my ſervices are now on foot, 
I wo you 
1 This play, throughout, is written in the very ſpirit of its author: 
and in telling this homely and ſimple, though agreeable, country tale, 
« Our ſweeteſt Shakſpeare, fancy's child, 
6 Warbles bis native wood-notes wild.” 
This was neceſſary to obſerve in mere juſtice to the play; as the mean- 


neſs of the fable, and the extravagant conduct of it, had miſled ſome 


of great name into a wrong judgment of its merit; which, as far as it 
regards ſentiment and character, is ſcarce inferior to any in the whole 
collection. WARBURTON. | wha 
At Stationers' Hall, May 22, 1594, Edward White entered « A 
oke entitled A Wynter Nyght's Paſtime.” STEEVENS. 
Ihe ſtory of this play is ys 4h from the Pleaſant Hiſtory of Doraſtus 


and Fewnia, written by Robert Greene. JonunsoN. | 


II this novel, the king of Sicilia, whom Shakſpeare names 
| Leontes, is called — Fit. 
Polixenes K. of Bohemia —— Pandoſto. 
Mamillius P. of Sicilia — Garinter. 
Florizel P. of Bohemia — Doraſtous. 


. Camillo — — —— Franion. 
Old Shepherd wn — Porrus. 
Hermione — — Bellaria. 
Perdita — — Faunia. 
Mopſa Mopſa. 


The parts of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolycus, are of the poet's 


own invention; but many circumſtances of the novel are omitted in the 


lay. STEEVENS. | | 
Dr, Warburton, by“ ſome of great name,” means Dryden and Pope. 


See the Effay at the end of the Second Part of the Congueſ of Granada: 


6% Witneſs the lameneſs of their plots; [the plots of Shakeſpeare and 
I 4 Fletcher ;] 


— — 
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pM ſhall ſee, as I have ſaid, great difference betwixt our 
hemia, and your Sicilia. {47 
nn | | 55 Cam. 
Fletcher ;] many of which, eſpecially thoſe which they wrote firſt, (for 
even that age refined ĩtielf in ſome meaſure,) were made up of ſome ridi- 
culous incoherent ſtory, which in one play many times took up the 
buſineſs of an age. I ſuppoſe I need not name Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 


[and here, by the by, Dryden expreſfsly names Pericles as our author's 


production,] nor the hiſtorical plays of Shakſpeare ; befides many of 
the reſt, as the Winter's Tale, Love's Labour's Loft, Meaſure for Mea- 
ſure, which were either grounded on impoſſibilities, or at leaſt {o meanly 
written, that the comedy neither cauſed your mirth, nor the ſerious part 
your concernment.“ Mr. Pope, in the Preface to his edition of our 
author's plays, pronounced the ſame ill-confidered judgment on the play 
before us. * 1 ſhould conjecture (ſays he) of ſome of the others, par- 
ticularly Lowe's Labour's Le, Tux WinTzr's Tart, Comedy o 

Errors, and Titus Andronicus, that only ſome characters, ſingle ſcenes, 


or perhaps a few particular paſſages, were of his hand.” 


None of our author's plays has been more cenſured for the breach of 
gramatick rules than the Winter's Tale. In confirmation of what Mr. 
Steevens has remarked in another place— that Shakſpeare was not 
ignorant of theſe rules, but diſregarded them,” —it may be obſerved, 
that the laws of the drama are clearly laid down by a writer once uni- 
verſally read and admired, Sir Philip Sydney, who in his Defence of 
Pody, 1595, has pointed out the very improprieties into which our 
author has fallen in this play. After mentioning the defects of the tra- 

edy of Gorboduck, he adds: © But if it be fo in Gorboducke, how much 
more in all the reſt, where you ſhall have Aſia of the one fide, and 
Affricke of the other, and ſo manie other under kingdomes, that the 
player when he comes in, muſt ever begin with telling where he is, or 
elſe the tale will not be conceĩved. Now of time they are much more 
liberal. For ordinarie it is, that two young princes fall in love, after 
many traverſes ſhe is got with childe, delivered of a faire boy : he is 
lo}, groweth a man, falleth in love, and is readie to get another childe, 
and all this in two þoures ſpace : which how abſurd it is in ſence, 
even ſence may imagine.” = N | 

The Winter's Tale is ſneered at by B. Jonſon, in the induction to Bar- 


tbolomeo Fair, 1614 : If there be never a ſervant-monſter in the fair, 


who can help it, ger a neft o antiques ? He is loth to make nature 
afraid in his plays, like thoſe that beget TALES, Tempeſts, and ſuch 
like drolleries,” By the neft of antiques, the twelve ſatyrs who are in- 
troduced at the ſheep-ſhearing feſtival, are alluded to In his conver- 


ſation with Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden, in 1619, he has another 


ſtroke at his belowed friend: He ¶ Jonſon] ſaid, that Shakſpeare want- 


ed art, and ſometimes ſenſe; for in one of his plays he brought in a 


number of men, ſaying they had ſuffered ſhipwreck in Bohemia, where 


is no ſea near by 100 miles,” Drummond's Works, fol. 22.5, edit. * . 
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Cam. I think, this coming ſummer, the king of Sicilia 
means to pay Bohemia the viſitation which he juſtly owes 


him. 

When this remark was made by Ben Jonſon, the Winter's Tale was 
not printed. Theſe words therefore are a ſufficient anſwer to Sir T. 
Hanmer's idle ſuppoſition that Bobemia was. an error of the preſs. for. 
Bythinia. N e 

This play, I imagine, was written in the year 1604. See An At- 
tempt to gw the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I, Matone, 
The Winter's Tale may be ranked among the hiſtorick plays of Shak- 
ſpeare, though not one of his numerous criticks and commentators have 
diſcovered the drift of it. It was certainly intended (in compliment to 
queen Elizabeth) as an indirect apology for her mother Anne Boleyn. 
The addreſs of the poet appears no where to more advantage. The 
ſubje& was too delicate to be exhibited on the ſtage without a veil; and 
it was too recent, and touched the queen too nearly, for the bard to 
have ventured ſo home an allufion on any other ground than compli- 
ment, The unreaſonable jealouſy of Leontes, and his violent conduct 
in conſequence, form a true portrait of Henry<he Eighth, who general- 
ly made the law the enging of his boiſterous paſſions. Not only the 
general plan of the ſtory is moſt applicable, but ſeveral paſſages are ſo 
marked, that they touch the real hiſtory nearer than the fable, Her- 
mione on her trial ſays: 7 N 
6 for honour, 
« Tis a derivative from me to mine, Io 
« And only that I ſtand for.“ A GA 
| This ſeems to be taken from the very letter of Anne Boleyn to the 
king before her execution, where ſhe pleads for the infant princeſs his 
daughter. Mamillius, the young prince, an unneceſſary character, 
dies in his infancy ; but it confirms the alluſion, as queen Anne, before 
Elizabeth, bore a ftill-born ſon. But the moſt ſtriking paſſage, and 
which had nothing to do in the tragedy, but as it pictured Elizabeth, is, 
where Paulina, deſcribing the new-born'princeſs, and her likeneſs to her 
father, ſays, © She bas the very trick 20 bis frown.” There is another 
ſentence indeed ſo applicable, both to Elizabeth and her father, that I 
ſhould ſuſpect the poet inſerted it after her death. Paulina, ſpeaking 
of the child, tells the king: | | 
6 —Tis yours; | 
« And might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
« So like you, tis the worſe.” 


The Winter's Tale was therefore in reality a ſecond part of Henry the 


Eighth. WALPOLE, | 
Sir Thomas Hanmer gave himſelf much needleſs concern that Shak- 
ſpeare ſhould confider Bohemia. as a maritime country. He would have 
us read Bytbinia : but our author implicitly copied the novel before him. 
Dr. Grey, indeed, was apt to believe that Daraſtus and Faunia might 
rather be borrowed from the play, but I have met with a copy of it, 
| W 
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- Arch. Wherein our entertainment ſhall ſhame us, we 
will be juſtified in our loves: for, indeed E 
Cam. Beſeech you,— i 24 
Arch. Verily, I ſpeak it in the freedom of my know- 


- 


ledge: we cannot with ſuch magnificence—in ſo rare— 


I know not what to ſay. We will give you fleepy drinks; 


that your ſenſes, unintelligent of our inſufficience, may, 


though they cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. - 


Cam. You pay a great deal too dear, for what's given 


freely. | bk; 

does Believe me, I ſpeak as my underſtanding inſtructs 
me, and as mine honeſty puts it to utterance. 
Cam. Sicilia cannot ſhew himſelf over-kind to Bohemia. 
They were train'd together in their childhoods; and 
there rooted: betwixt them then ſach an affection, which 
cannot chooſe but branch now. © Since their more mature 
dignities, and royal neceſſities, made ſeparation of their 
ſociety, their encounters, though not perional, have been 
royally attorney'd 3, with interchange of gifts, letters, 
loving embaſſies ; that they have ſeem'd to be together, 
though abſent ; ſhook hands, as over'a vaſt; and em- 
braced, as it were, from the ends of oppoſed winds +. 
The heavens continue their loves | 


which was printed in 1588,—Ceryantes ridicules theſe , geographical 
miſtakes, when he makes the princeſs Micomicona land at Oſſuna.— 
Corporal Trim's king of Bohemia delighted in navigation, and had 
never a ſea-port in his dominions;” and my lord Herbert tells us, that 
De Luines the prime miniſter of France, when he was ambaſſador there, 
demanded, whether Bohemia was an inland country, or Tay © upon the 
. There is a ſimilar miſtake in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, re- 
ative to that city and Milan. FARMER. | 
* Fherein our entertainment all ſhame us, &c.] Though we cannot 
give you equal entertainment, yet the conſciouſneſs of our good-will 
ſhall juſtify us. JonNso0N, | | 1 
We meet with nearly the ſame ſentiment in Macbeth: 
„ — Bcing unprepar d, | 
4 Our will became the ſervant to defect, | 
„Which elſe ſhould free have wrought.” Maroxr | 
3,  reyally attorney d,] Nobly ſupplied by ſubſtitution of embaſ- 
fies, &c. , JOHNSON» . ver 
4 — Pool bands, as over a vaſt ; and embraced, as it were, from the 


ends of oppoſed winds.] Shakſpeare has, more than once, taken his 
FE unn 


N imagery 
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: 
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Arch. I think, there is not in the world either malice, 
or matter, to alter it. You have an unſpeakable com- 
fort of your young prince Mamillius ; it is a gentleman 
of the greateſt promiſe, that ever came into my note. 

Cam. I very well agree with you in the hopes of him: 
It is a gallant child; one that, indeed, phyſicks the ſub- 
je&5, makes old hearts freſh : they, that went on crutches 
ere he was born, deſire yet their life, to ſee him a man. 

Arch. Would they elſe be content to die ? 

Cam. Yes; if there were no other excuſe why they 
ſhould deſire to live. | ; 

Arch. If the king had no ſon, they would defire to live 
on crutches till he had one. [ Exeunt., 


SCENE. 
The ſame. A Room of tate in the Palace. 


Enter LeonTEs, 'PoLIixEnts, Hermione, Mani. 
LIUs, CAMILLO, and Attendants. 


Pol. Nine changes of the watery ſtar have been 
The ſhepherd's note, fince we have left our throne 
Without a burden: time as long again | 
Would be fill'd up, my brother, with our thanks; 
And yet we«ſhould, for perpetuity, 1 
Go hence in debt: And therefore, like a cypher, 
Yet ſtanding in rich place, I multiply, © * 

With one we-thank-you, many thouſands more 


imagery from the prints, with which the books of his time were orna- 
mented. If my memory do not deceive me, he had his eye on a wood 
cut in Holinſhed, while writing the incantation of the weird ſiſters in 
Macbeth. There is alſo an alluſion to a print of one of the Henries 
holding a ſword adorned with crowns. In this paſfage he refers to a 
device common in the title-page of old books, of two hands extended 
from oppoſite clouds, and joined as in token of friendſhip, HENLEx. 
Vaſtum is the ancient term for waſte uncultivated land, Over a vaſt, 
therefore means at a great and vacant diſtance from each other. Yaſs, 
however, may be uſed for the ſea, as in Pericles Prince of Tyre ; 

« Thou God of this great vaſt, rebuke the ſurges.” SEE. 
phySchs the ſubjet,] Affords a cordial to the ſtate; has the 
power of aſſuaging the fenſe of miſery. JounsoN. | 

So, in Macbeth : | 
The labour we delight in, phyſicks pain.“ STEEYENS. 
t 


A = 
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the ſtate of Bohemia.  JounsonN.” © 
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That go before it. | 
Leon. Stay yeur thanks a while 
And pay them when you part. 
Pol. Sir, that's to-morrow. | 

I am queſtion'd by my fears, of what may chance, 
Or breed upon our abſence : That may blow 

No ſneaping winds © at home, to make us ſay, 


This is put forth too truly? ! Beſides, I have ſtay'd 


To tire your royalty. 
Leon. We are tougher, brother, 
Thin you can put us to't. | 

Pol. No longer ſtay. 

- Leon. One ſeven-night longer. 

Pol. Very ſooth, to-morrow, | 

Leon. We'll part the time between's then ; and in that 
I'll no gain-faying. | FR 

Pol. Preſs me not, *beſeech you, ſo; 

There is no tongue that moves, none, none i'the world, 
So ſoon as yours, could win me: ſo it ſhould now, 
Were there neceſſity in your requeſt, although / 
*Twere needful I deny'dit. My affairs 

Do even drag me homeward : which to hinder, 

Were, in your love, a whip to me; my ſtay, 

To you a charge, and trouble: to ſave both, 

Farewel, our brother. 

Leon. Tongue-ty d, our queen ? ſpeak you. 

Her. J had thought, fir, to have held my peace, until 
You had drawn oaths from him, not to ſtay. - You, fir, 
Charge him too coldly : Tell him, you are ſure, 
All in Bohemia's well: this ſatisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim'd®* ; ſay this to him, 


* 


That may Slap 

Wo fneaping wind.] May there blow. JonnsoN. | 
In an old tranſlation of the famous Alcoran of the Franciſcans ; 
« St. Francis obſerving the holineſs of friar Juniper, ſaid to the priors, 
That I had a wood of ſuch Junipers!” Farmrer, x; 
7 This is put forth too truly I] i. e. to make me ſay, I bad too good 
reaſon for-my fears concerning what might happen in my abſence — 
e. MALOxx. * 

5 — this ſatis faction &c.] We had ſatisfactory accounts yeſterday of 


He's 
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He's beat from his beſt ward. 
Leon. Well ſaid, Hermione. | | 
Her. To tell, he longs to ſee his ſon, were ſtrong : 
But let him ſay ſo then, and let him go; 
But let him ſwear fo, and he ſhall not ſtay, 
We'll thwack him hence with diſtaffs— 
Vet of your royal preſence [ro Polix.] I'll adventure 
The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord, I'll give him my commiſſion, 
To let him there a month 9, behind the geſt * 
Prefix'd for his parting : yet, good-deed ?, Leontes, - 
I love thee not a jar o'the clock 3 behind 
What lady ſhe her lord. —You'll ſtay ? 
Pol. No, madam. 
Her. Nay, but you will? 
Pol. I may not, verily. 
Her. Verily ! 


o 


You put me off with limber vows: But I, | 
Though you would ſeek to unſphere the ſtars with oaths, _ 
Should yet ſay, Sir, xo going. Verily, 


Til give bim my commiſſion, ' 

To let him there a month, 1 I'll give him my licence of abſence, 
ſo as to obſtruct or retard his departure for a month,” &c. To let bim, 
however, may be uſed as many other refleQive verbs are by Shakſpeare, 
for to let or hinder bimſelf: then the meaning will be, „III give 
him my permifſion to tarry for a month,” &c. Dr. Warburton and the 
ſubſequent editors read, I think, without neceſſity, —T'll give you my 
commiſſion, &. M ALONE. ; 

1 — behind the geſt] Geſts, or rather giffsy from the Fr. gifte, (which 
ſignifies both a bed, and a lodging-place,) were the names of the heuſes 
or towns where the king or prince intended to lie every night during 
his PRoGREss, They were written in a ſcroll, and probably each of 
the royal attendants was furniſhed with a copy. MALoNr. 

2 — good-deed, | ſignifies indeed, in very deed, as Shakſpeare in an- 
other place expreſſes it. Good-deed is uſed in the ſame ſenſe by the earl 
of Surry, Sir John Hayward, and Gaſcoigne, STEzvENs. ' 

3 =— @ jar 0'the clock] A jar is, I believe, a ſingle repetition of the _ 
noiſe made by the pendulum of a clock; what children call the ticking 
of it. STEEVENS. NN 

A jar perhaps means a minute, for I do not ſuppoſe that the ancient 
clocks ticked or noticed the ſeconds. See Holinſhed's Deſcription of 
England, p. 241. Tor LE. 1 

o, in the Spaniſh Tragedy, 1610 :—* the owle ſhrieking, the toades 
croaking, the minutes j erring, and the clocke ſtriking twelve,” MTN. 
| You 


— - 
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Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
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You ſhall not go; a lady's verily is 

As potent as a lord's. Will you go yet? 
Force me to keep you as a priſoner, 

Not like a gueſt ; ſo you ſhall pay your fees, 
When you depart, and ſave yo ur thanks, How ſay you? 


- 


My priſoner ? or my gueſt? by your dread verily, 
One of them you ſhall be. | 
Pol. Your — then, madam: | 
To be your priſoner, ſhould import offending ; 
Which is for me leſs eaſy to rn 
Than you to puniſh. - 
Hier. Not your gaoler then, 
But your kind hoſteſs. Come, I'll queſtion you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys; 
You were pretty lordings“ then. 
Pol. We were, fair queen, 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. | 
Her. Was not my lord the verier wag o'the two? 
Pol. We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk i'the ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of iH-doing, nor dream'd 5 
That any did: Had we purſued that life, 
And our weak ſpirits ne er been higher rear'd 
With ſtronger blood, we ſhould have anſwer'd heaven 
Boldly, Not guilty ; ; the impoſition clear'd, 


_ Hereditary ours 6. 


Her. By this we gather, 
4 F lordings—] This diminutive of lord ĩs often uſed by Chaucer, 


STEEVENS» 
5 The doctrine of ill 45 nor dream d] Doctrine is hete uſed as a 
erfyllable, So children, tickling, and many others. The editor of the 
ſecond folio inferted the word no, to ſupply a ſuppoſed defe& in the 
metre, [-#0, nor dream'd] and the interpolation was adopted in all 
the Aa 14s editions. MALONE. 
— the impoſition clear d, ; 

Hereditary ours.] i. e. ſetting aſide original fin ; bating the impo- 
fition from the offence of our firſt parents, we might pe boldly pro- 
teſted our innocence to heaven, WARBURTON. 1 

ou 


* 
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You have tripp'd fince. 

Pol. O my moſt ſacred lady, 
Temptations have fince then been born to us: for 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl; 
Your precious ſelf had then not croſs'd the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow. 

Her. Grace to boot ! 
Of this make no concluſion ; left you ſay, 
Your queen and I are devils? : Vet, goon; 2 
The offences we have made you do, we'll anſwer; 
If you firſt ſinn'd with us, and that with us | 
You did continue fault, and that you ſlipp'd not 
With any but with us. 

Leon. Is he won yet? 

Her. He'll-ftay, my lord. 

Leon. At my requeſt, he would not. 
Hermione, my deareſt, thou never ſpok'ſt 
To better purpoſe. - * | 

Her. Never ? | 

Leon. Never, but once. f | 

Her. What, have I twice ſaid well? when was't before ? 
I pr'ythee, tell me: Cram us with praiſe, and make us 
As fat as tame things: One good deed, dying tongueleſs, 
Slaughters a thouſand, waiting upon that, 


Our praiſes are our wages: You may ride us | 
With one ſoft kiſs a thouſand furlongs, ere 


7 Grate to boat! 
of this make mo concluſion ; left you ſay, 
our queen and I are * She calls for Heaven's grace, to pu- 
rify and vindicate her own character, and that of the wife of Polixenes, 
which might ſeem to be ſullied by a ſpecies of argument that made 
them appear to have led their huſbands into temptation. ; 
Grace or Heaven help me !—Do not argue in that manner; do not 
draw any concluſion or inference from your, and your friend's, having, 
fince thoſe days of childhood and innocence, become acquainted with 
your queen and me; for, as you have faid that in the period between 
chitdhood and the preſent time temptations have been born to you, and 
as in that interval you have become acquainted with us, the inference 
or inſinuation would be ſtrong againſt us, as your corrupters, and, 4c by 
that kind of chaſe,” yout queen and I would be devils, MALone. 


Wich 
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With ſpur we heat an acre. But to. the goal * ;—, 
My laſt good deed was, to entreat his ſtay; 
What was my firſt? it has an elder fifter, i 
Or I miſtake you; O, would her name were Grace! 
But once before I ſpoke to the purpoſe : When? 
Nay, let me have't: I long. U 

Leo. Why, that was when | 
Three crabbed months had ſour'd themſelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clap thyſelf my love? ; then didſt thou utter, 
J am yours for ever. 5 | 

Her. It is Grace, indeed *,— 


Why, lo you now, I have ſpoke to the purpoſe twice : 

The one for ever earn'd a royal huſband ; 

The other, forſome while a friend. [giving her hand to Pol. 
Leo. Too hot, too hot: [Allde. 

To mingle friendſhip far, is mingling bloods. | 

I have zremor cordis on me ;—my heart dances ; 


3 But to the geal;] means, I think, but to come to an end or con- 
cluſion of this matter. MALoNE. | 

9 And clap thyſelf my love ;] She open'd her hand, to clap the palm 
of it into his, as people do when they confirm a bargain. Hence the 
phraſe—to clap up a bargain, i. e. make one with no other ceremony 
than the junction of hands So, in Ram-alley or Merry Tricks, 1611: 

© — Speak, widow, is't a match? . 

5 «© Shall we clap it up?? | 

Again, in King Henry: - 1 * 
&« — and ſo clap hands, and a bargain.” SrEE INS. 


＋ 


This was a regular part of the ceremony of troth-plighting, to which 


Shakſpeare often alludes. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
& This is the band, which with a vow'd contract 
« Was faſt belock'd in thine,” 
Again, in Xing Jobn : | 
« Phil. It likes us well, Young princes, 2 your bands. 
« Auſt. And your lips too, for I am well aſſur'd, 
c That I did fo, when I was firſt aſſur'd.“ 
So alſo, in No Wit like a Woman's, a Com. by Middleton, 1657: 
| There theſe young lovers ſhall clap hands together,” 
See Vol. I. p. 52, n. 9.—1 ſhould not have given ſo, many inſtances of 
this cuſtom, but that I know Mr. Pope's reading“ And clepe thyſelf 
my love,” has many favourers. The old copy has— clap &c, The 
correction was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAaronEe. 


1 Jr is Grace, indeed !] Referring to what the had juſt ſaid O, 


- would her name were Grace! MaLoNE. | * 
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But not for joy,—not joy.—This entertainment 
May a free face put on ; derive a liberty F 
From heartineſs, from bounty, fertile boſom *, 
And well become the agent: it may, I grant: 
But to be padling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are; and making practis'd ſmiles, 

As in a looking-glaſs ;—and then to ſigh, as 'twere 
The mort o'the deer? ; O, that is entertainment 
My boſom likes not, nor my brows, —Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy ? 

Mam. Ay, my good lord. 

Leon. Vtecks ? | : | 
Why, that's my bawcock 4. What, haſt ſmutch'd thy noſe ? 
They ſay, it's a copy out of mine. Come, captain, 
We muſt be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, captain: 
And yet the ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all call'd, neat.—Still virginalling * 

- © [obJerving Polixenes and Hermione. 

Upon his palm ?—How now, you wanton calf? 
Art thou my calf? 

Mam. Yes, if you will, my lord. 

Leon. Thou want'ſt a rough paſh, and the ſhoots that I 


have 7, To 


2 — from bounty, fertile boſom, ] I ſuppoſe that a letter dropped out 
at the preſs, and would read from bounty's fertile boſom. MAl oN x. 

3 The mort o'the deer; ] A leſſon upon the horn at the death of the 
deer. THEoOBALD. 

4 Why, that's my bawcock. ] Perhaps from beau and cog. It is ſtill 
faid in vulgar language that ſuch a one is a jolly cock, a cock of the game, 
The word has already occurred in Twelfth Night, and is one of the titles 
by which Piſtol ſpeaks of X. Henry the Fifth, STEEVENS. 

S We muſt be neat 5) Leontes, ſeeing his ſon's noſe ſmutch'd, cries, 
wwe muſt be neat; then recollecting that neat is the ancient term for 
horned cattle, he ſays, not neat, but cleanly. Joans0N. 

6 — Still virginalling] Still playing with her fingers, as a girl play- 
ing on the virginals. Nassen. 

A virginal, as I am informed, is a very ſmall kind of ſpinnet. 
Queen Elizabeth's wirginal-book is yet in being, and many of the leſſons 
in it have proved ſo difficult, as to baffle our moſt expert players on the 
harpfichord. STEEVEN S. 

A virginal was ſtrung like a ſpinnet, and ſhaped like a piano forte. 

| MALONE. 

7 Thou wwant'ft g rough paſh, and the ſheots that I have,] Not hav- 

Vor. IV. | K | ing 
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To be full like me * :—yet, they ſay, we are 
Almoſt as like as eggs; women ſay ſo, 

That will ſay any thing : But were they falſe 

As o'er-dy*d blacks 9, as wind, as waters; falſe 


ing met with the ſubſtantive paſs in any Engliſh author, I once ſuſpect- 
ed that Shakſpeare wrote—a rough plaſh. A hedge, when it is become 
too thin, is ſtrengthened by cutting ſome of the long branches, and in- 
terweaving them with the boots that remain. This proceſs is at 
this day in ſome places called plaſping, and the b ſo inter- 
woven (Which ſtand out, and coniequently make the hedge rougher 
than it was before,) are termed plaſpes. So, in K. Henry V. | 

„ her hedges even-pleach d. | 

& Like priſoners wildly over-grown with Hair, 
« Put forth diſorder'd twigs.” 

But J have lately learned that paſb in Scotland fignifies a Bead. The 
old reading therefore may ſtand, Many words, that are now uſed only 
in that country, were perhaps once common to the whole iſland of 
Great Britain, or at leaſt to the northern part of England. In Turkey 
baſch, and perhaps 2 alſo, has the ſame ſignification. Hence 
Baſhanv, or, as it is ſometimes written, Pacha. The meaning there- 
fore of the preſent paſſage, I ſuppoſe, is this. You tell me (ſays Leontes 
to his ſon) that you are like me; that you are my calf. I am the horned 
bull: thou wanteſt the rough head and the horns of that animal, com- 
pletely to reſemble your father. 

Sir T. Hanmer ſays, Paz, in Spaniſh is a kiſs. If he could have ſhewn 


that paz or paſh, was an Engliſh noun, and that it ſigniſied (not a hiſs, 


but) a face, or bead, his obſervation might have thrown ſome light on 
the paſſage before us; which it certainly does not at preſent. MAL ONE. 
8 To be full like me.] Full is here as in other places, uſed by our 
author, adverbially ;—to be entirely like me. MAL ONE. | 
9 As ver-dy'd blacks,] Sir T. Hanmer underſtands, blacks died too 
much, and therefore rotten. JonxNsOox. 8 
It is common with tradeſmen to dye their faded or damaged ſtuffs, 
black. O'er- dy d blacks may mean thoſe which have received a dye over 
their former colour. 
There is a paſſage in The old Law of Maſſinger, which might lead 
us to offer another interpretation: | 
« Blacks are often ſuch diſſembling mourners, 
46 There is no credit given to't, it has loſt 
« All reputation by fa/ſe ſons and widows : 
«© I would not hear of blacks.” 
It ſeems that blacks was the common term for mourning. So, in A 
Mad World my Maſters, 1608 : | | 
46 — in 10 many blacks 
« I'll have the church hung round.“ : 
Black, however, will receive no other hue without diſcovering itſelf 
through it. Lanarum nigræ nullum colorem bibunt. Plin. Nate 


4 As 
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As dice are to be wiſh'd, by one that fixes 
No bourn * *twixt his and mine ; yet were it-true 
To ſay, this boy were like me.—Come, fir page, 
Look on me with your welkin-eye *: Sweet villain ! 
Moſt dear'ſt ! my collop* !—Can thy dam ?—may't be? 
Affection! thy intention ſtabs the center“: 
Thou doſt 4 poſſible, things not ſo held 5, 
Communicat'ſt with dreams ;—(How can this be ?)— 
With what's unreal thou coactive art, 
And fellow'ſt nothing: Then, *tis'very credent 6, 
Thou may*ſt co-join with RO ; and thou doſt ; 
(And that beyond commiſſion ; and I find it,) 
And that to the infection of my brains, 
And hard*ning of my brows. 

Pol. What means Siciha ? 


T No bourn—] Bourn is boundary, STEEVENS. 
2 — welkin-eye :] Blue eye; an eye of the ſame colour with the 
evelkin, or ſky. Joans0N. | 
3 ny collop!] So, in the Firft Part of K. Henry VI: 
% God knows, thou art a col/op of my fleſh.” STEEvens. 

4 Affection] thy intention ſtabs the centre :] Affection, I believe, 
Ggnifies imagination. Thus, in the Merchant of Venice: 

cc —— affections, | 

«© Maſters of paſſion, ſway it,“ &c. ; 
i. e. imaginations govern our paſſions. Intention is, as Mr. Locke expreſſes 
it, * when the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes its 
view on any idea, conſiders it on every fide, and will not be called off 
by the ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas.” This vehemence of the 
mind ſeems to be what affects Leontes ſo deeply, or, in Shakſpeare's 
language,ftabs bim to the center.  STEEVENS. 

I think, with Mr. Steevens, that affection means here imagination, or 
perhaps more accurately, “the diſpoſition of the mind when ſtrongly 
affected or poſſeſſed by a particular idea.“ And in a kindred ſenſe at 
leaſt to this, it is uſed in the paſſage quoted from the Merchant of Venice, 
where the original reading is not affefions but afßfection.— Intention is 
again uſed in the ſame ſenſe as here, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : 
&« She did ſo courſe o'er my exteriors, with ſuch a greedy intention, &c. 


MaLtont. - 


5 Thou doſt make poſſible, things not ſo beld,] i. e. thou doſt make 
thoſe things poſſible, which are conceived to be impoſſible. gay 
To expreſs the ſpeaker's meaning, it is neceſſary to make a ſhort 
pauſe after the word poſſible, I have therefore put a comma there, 
though perhaps in ſtrictneſs it is improper. MALoNE. 
6 —credent,] i. e. credible. So, in Meeſure for Meaſure, Act V. ſc, v: 
6% For my authority bears a credent bulk.” SrERVENS. 


K 2 Her. 


Are you mov'd, my lord * ? 
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Her, He ſomething ſeems unſettled. EOS 
Pol. How, my lord ? 0 
What cheer? how is't with you, beſt brother 7 7 
Her. You look, | 
As if you held a brow of much diſtraction: 


Leon. No, in good earneſt.— 
How ſometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Its tenderneſs ; and make itſelf a paſtime 
To harder boſoms ! [a/id?.}J—Looking on the lines 
Of my boy's face, methoughts, I did recoil 
Twenty three years; and faw myſelf unbreech'd, 
In my green velvet coat ; my dagger muzzled, 
Leſt it ſhould bite its maſter ?, and ſo prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. | 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 
This ſquaſh *, this gentleman :—Mine honeſt friend, 
Will you take eggs for money *? | Is 
1 am. 


7 What cheer how ist with you, beſt brother ?] This line, which 
in the old copy is given to Leontes, has been attributed to Polixenes on 
the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Steevens. Sir T. Hanmer had made the ſame 
emendation, MALoNEZ. ATT 

8 Are you mov'd, my lord? ] We have again the ſame expreſſion on 
the ſame occaſion, in Othello : 0 1 

Othel, «© I ſee my Lord, you are mov'd. - Ex 

Jago. “ No, not much mov'd, not much.” MALoNz. 

'9 — my dagger muzzled, 
Left it ſhould bite its maſter, 8&c.] So, in another place: © I have 
a ſword will bite upon my neceſſity. And, in King Lear: 
& have ſeen the day with my good biting faulchion 
4 I would have made them ſkip,” HENLEV. 

1 This ſquaſh, ] See Vol. II. p. 488, n. 6. MaLonz. ; 

2 Will you take eggs for money ?] This ſeems to be a proverbial ex- 
preſſion, uſed when a man ſees himſelf wronged and makes no reſiſt- 
ance. Its original, or preciſe meaning, I cannot find, but I believe it 
means, will you be a cuckold for hire. The cuckow is reported to lay 
her eggs in another bird's neſt; he therefore that has eggs laid in his 
neſt, is ſaid to be cucullatus, cucbotu d, or cuckold, JoHNSON-« 

The meaning of this is, wvi/l 2 put up affronts ? The French have 
a proverbial ſaying, A qui wendez vous copuilles ? i. e. whom do = 
deſign to affront? Mamillius's anſwer plainly proves it. Mam. Ne, 


my lord, I'll fights SMITH. 


I meet. 


* 
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Mam. No, my lord, Þll fight. 
Leon. You will? why, happy man be his dole My 
brother, | 
Are you ſo fond of your young prince, as we 
Do ſeem to be of ours ? 
Pol. If at home, fir, J 
He's all my exerciſe, my mirth, my matter: 
Now my ſworn friend, and then mine enemy; 
My paraſite, my ſoldier, ſtateſman, all: 
He makes a July's day ſhort as December ; 
And, with his varying childneſs, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 
Leon. So ſtands this ſquire | 
Offic'd with me : We two will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver ſteps —Hermione, 
How thou lov'ſt us, ſhew in our brother's welcome; 
Let what is dear in Sicily, be cheap: 
Next to thyſelf, and-my young rover, he's 
Apparent * to my heart. 
Her. If you would ſeek us, 


J 
I meet with Shakſpeare's phraſe in a comedy, call'd A Match at Mid- 
nigbt, 1633:—“ I ſhall have eggs for my money; 1 muſt hang myſelf.“ 
STEEVENSs 
Leontes ſeem: only to aſk his ſon, if he will fly from an enemy. In 
the following paſſage the phraſe is evidently to be taken in that ſenfe : 
*© The French infantery ſkirmiſheth bravely afarre off, and the cavallery 
gives a furious onſet at the firſt charge, but after the firſt head tbey il 
take eggs for their money. Relations of the moſt famous. Kingdoms and 
common wealths thorowout the world, quarto, 1650, p. 154. REED. 
This phraſe ſeems to me to have meant originally, —Are you ſuch a 
poltron as to ſuffer. another to uſe you as he pleaſes, to compel you to 
give him your money and to accept of a thing of ſo ſmall a value as a 
few eggs in exchange for it? This explanation appears to me perfectly 
conſiſtent with the paſſage quoted by Mr. Reed. He, who will tate eggs 
for money ſeems to be what, in As you like it, and in many of the old 
plays, is called a tame 2 MALO NWR .J. | | 
3 — happy man be bis dole I] May his dle or Spare in life be to be a 
Happy man. JoHN80N. : | | 
See Vol. I. 1D 164, n. 53 Vol., III. p · 262, N. 83 and Vol. V. 
p- 156, n. 6. MALONE, | ; 


4 Apparent —] That is, beir apparent, or the next claimant. - 


Joungon ' 


K 3 We . 
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We are yours i'the garden: Shall's attend you there? 

Leon. To your own bents diſpoſe you: you'll be found, 

Be you beneath the ſky :—I am —_—_ now, [ afide. 

Though you perceive me not how I give line. | 

Go. to, go to! [ob/erving Polix. and Her. 

How ſhe holds up the neb, the bill to him ! | 

And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife 

To her allowing huſband 5 !- Gone already ; 

Inch-thick, knee-deep ; o'er head and ears a fork'd one®. 

[ Exeunt PoLIxEN ES, HERMIONE, and Attendants. 

Go, play, boy, play ;—thy mother plays, and 1 

Play too; but ſo diſgrac'd a part, whole iſſue 

Will hiſs me to my grave; contempt and clamour 
SW my knell.— Go, play, boy, play ;—There have 

een, 

Or I am much deceiv'd, cckplds ere now; 

And many a man there 1s, even at this reſent, 

Now, while I ſpeak this, holds his — by the arm, 

'That little thinks ſhe hath been ſluic'd in his abſence, 

And his pond fiſh'd by his next neighbour, by 

Sir Smile, his neighbour: nay, there's comfort in't, 

Whiles other men have gates; and thoſe gates open'd, 

As mine, againſt their will u Should all deſpair, 

That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 

Would hang themſelves. Phyſick for't there is none; 

It is a bawdy planet, that will ſtrike 

Where tis . ; and tis powerful, think it, 

From eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth : Be it concluded, 

No bai ricado for a belly ; 3 know it ; 

Tt will let in and out the enemy, 

With bag and baggage : many a thouſand of us 

Have the diſeaſe, and feel't not.—How now, boy ? 


S. To ber allowing buſband 1] Mlewing | in old language is approve 
Ing. MALoONE. 


— a fork'd one.] That is, a horned one; a cuckold, Jonnse sox. 
So, in Othello : 
. Even then this forked plague is fated to us, 
6 * When we 8 8 wg en Ee 


7 * 


Mam. 
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Mam. I am like you, they ſay . 
Leon. Why, that's ſome comfort, 
What! Camillo there? 
Cam. Ay, my good lord. 
Leon. Go play, Mamillius; thou'rt an honeſt man.— 
[Exit MAMILLIUS. 
Camillo, this great fir will yet ſtay longer. 
Cam. You had much ado to make his anchor hold ; 
When you caſt out, it ſtill came home 9, 
Leon. Didft note it ? 
Cam. He would not ſtay at your petitions ; ; made 
His buſineſs more material *. 
Leon. Didſt perceive it 1 
They're here with me already? ; whiſpering, rounding 7, A 
Sicilia is a—ſo forth“: Tis far gone, 
When 


— they ſay.] They, which. was omitted in the original copy by the 
—_—— of the tranſeriber or 9 9 8 was added by the editor of the 
ſecond folio. MALONE. 

9 i fill came home.] This is a  ſea-faring expreſſion, meaning, 
the anchor would not take bold, STEEVENS. 

1 — Male 

His buſineſs more material.] i. e. the more you requeſted him to 
ſtay, the more urgent he repreſented that buſineſs to be which ſum- 
moned him away. STEEVENS. 

2 They're bere with me already ;] Not Polixenes and Hermione, but 
caſual obſervers, people accidentally preſent, THIRLBY. 

3 — whiſpering, rounding,] To round in the ear, is to whiſper, or 
to tell ſecretly. The expreſſion is very copiouſly explained by M. Caſau- 
bon, in his book de Ling. Sax. 22 soN. 

The word appears to 2 been ſometimes written rown, See Speed's 
Hiſt. of Great Britaine, 1614, p. 906. MAr ONE. 

4 Sicilia is a—ſ% forth :] In regulating this line I have adopted a 
hint ſuggeſted by Mr. Maſon. I have more than once obſerved that 
almoſt every abrupt ſentence in theſe plays is corrupted. Theſe words 
without the break now introduced are to me unintelligible, Leontes 
means,m—l think I already hear my courtiers whiſpering to each other, 
46 Sicilia is a cuckbold, a tame cuckhold, to which (ſays he) they will 
add every other opprobrious name and epithet they can think of; for 
ſuch, I ſuppoſe, the meaning of the words—ſo forth. He avoide 
naming the word cuchbeld from a horrour of the very ſound. I ſuſpect, 
however, that our author wrote—Sicilia is —-and ſo forth, So, in the 
Merchant of Venice: I will buy with vou, ſell with Jou, talk with 
you, walk with you, and ſo following.” 


K 4 In 
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When I ſhall guſt it laſt?.— How came't, Camillo, 
That he did ſtay ? 


Cam. At the good queen's entreaty. 


Leon. At the queen's, be't: good, ſhould be pertinent ; 


But ſo it is, it is not. Was this taken 

By any underſtanding pate but thine? 

For thy conceit is ſoaking , will draw in 

More than the common blocks :—Not noted, is't, 
But of the finer natures ? by ſome ſeverals, 

Of head-piece extraordinary? lower meſles ?, 
Perchance, are to this buſineſs purblind : ſay. 

Cam. Buſineſs, my lord? I think, moſt underſtand 
Bohemia ſtays here longer. | 8 

Leon. Haff | 

Cam. Stays here longer. 

Leon, Ay, but why ?. 

Cam. Jo ſatisfy your highneſs, and the entreaties 
Of our moſt gracious miſtreſs. : 
Leon. Satisfy 0 
The entreaties of your miſtreſs ?—ſatisfy ?— 

Let that ſuffice. I have truſted thee, Camillo, 
With all the neareſt things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils : wherein, -prieſt-like, thou 


In the Taming of the Shrew, (ſee Vol. III. p. 247, a line is printed 


in the old copy with the ſame inaccuracy which we find here: 
4 And, when he ſays he is, ſay that he dreams.“ MATL ONE. 

5 — uf it—] i. e. taſte it. STEEVENS. 

« Dedecus ille domus ſciet ultimus.” Jov. Sat. 10. Maron. 
5 — i ſoabing, ] Thy conceit is of an abſorbent nature, will draw in 
more, &c. ſeems to be the meaning. SrEEVENS. 

7 — lower meſſes, ] I believe, lower meſſes is only uſed as an expreſ- 
fion to ſignify the loweſt degrees about the court. See Anftis. Ord; 
Gart. i. App- p. 15: The earl of Surry began the borde in preſence : 
the earl of Arundel waſhed with him, and ſat both at the frft meſſe." 
At every great man's table the viſitants were anciently, as at preſent, 
placed according to their conſequence or dignity, but with additional 
marks of inferiority, viz. of ſitting below the great ſaltſeller placed in 
the center of the table, and of having coarſer proviſions ſet before 
them.—Inferiority of underſtanding is on this-occafion comprehended 
in the idea of inferiority of rank. STEEVENS. 

Concerning the different meſſes in the great families of our ancient 
nobility, ſee the Houſoold Back of the 5th Earl of Northumberland, 
octavo, 1770, PERCY, 


N 
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Haſt cleans'd my boſom ; I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform'd: but we have been 
Deceiv'd in thy integrity, deceiv'd 
In that which ſeems ſo. | 
Cam. Be it forbid, my lord! | 
Leon. 'T'o bide upon't ;—Thou art not honeſt : or, 
If thou inclin'ſ that way, thou art a coward ; 
Which hoxes honeſty behind“, reſtraining 
From courſe requir'd : Or elſe thou muſt be counted 
A ſervant, grafted in my ſerious truſt, 
And therein negligent : or ele a fool; 
That ſeeſt a game play'd home, the rich ſtake drawn, 
And tak' it all for jeſt. 
Cam. My gracious lord, 
I may be negligent, fooliſh, and fearful ; 
In every one of theſe no man 1s free, 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Among the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometime puts forth: In your affairs, my lord, 
If ever 1 were wilful-negligent, 
It was my folly ; if induſtriouſly 
I play'd the fool, it was my negligence, 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the iſſue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
Againſt the non-performance ?, *twas a fer 
| | | Which 

8 — hoxes honeſty Bebind, ] To box is to ham-ſtring. So, in Knolles's 
Hiſt. of the Turks : — alighted, and with his ſword hexed his horſe,” 
K. James VI. in his 11th Parliament, had an act to piiniſh © bochares, 
or layers of horſe, oxen,” &c. STEEVENS» | 

The proper word is, to hough, i. e. to cut the Beugb, or ham- 
ſtring. MALONE. 8 

9 Whereof the execution did cry out 

Againſt the aptly revoms ty. This is one of the expreſſions by 
which Shakſpeare too frequently clouds his meaning. Jon xsON. 

I think we ought to read“ the row-performance,”” which gives us 
this very reaſonable meaning: — At the execution whereof, on circum- 
ſtances diſcovered themſelves, as made it prudent to ſuſpend all further 
proceeding in it. HEAT R. | 

I have preſerved this note, becauſe I think it a good interpretation of 
the original text. I have, however, no doubt, that Shakſpeare wrote 

| - none 
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Which oft infects the wiſeſt : theſe, my lord, 
Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honeſty 

Is never free of. But, beſeech your grace, 
Be plainer with me; let me know my treſpaſs 
By its own viſage : if I then deny it, 
Tis none of mine. 

Leon. Have not you ſeen, Camillo, | 
(But that's paſt doubt: you have; or your eye-glaſs 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn ;) or heard, 
(For, to a viſion ſo apparent, rumour 
Cannot be mute,) or thought, (for cogitation 
Reſides not in that man, that does not think) 

5 My 
non performance, he having often entangled himſelf in the ſame man- 
ner; but it is clear that he ſpou/d have written, either“ againſt che 
performance,” or—** for the non- performance.“ In the Merchant {4 
Venice our author has entangled himſelf in the ſame manner: „I be 
ſeech you, let his lack of years be no impediment to let him /ack a reve- 
rend eſtimation 3” where either impediment ſhould be cauſe, or to let bim 
lack, ſhould be, to prevent bis obtaining. Again, in King Lear ; 

| ce — I have hope 
& You /eſs know how to value her deſert, 
| « Than the to ſcant her duty.“ 

Again, in the play before us : 

hy I ne'er heard yet, 

4 That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 

« Leſs impudence to gain-ſay what they did, 

4 Than to perform it firſt,” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 
Fortune forbid my outſide have not charm'd her!” MALOxNE. 
( for cogitation | | 
Reſides not in that man, that does not Tag Mr. Theobald in a 
Letter ſubjoined to one edition of the Double Falſpood has quoted this 
paſſage in defence of a well-known line in that play: «© None but him- 
felf can be his parallel. Who does not ſee at once (ſays he) that he 
who does not think, has no thought in him.” In the ſame light this 
paſſage ſhould ſeem to have appeared to all the ſubſequent editors, who 
read, with the editor of the ſecond folio, „ that does not think ie.“ 
But the old reading, I am perſuaded, is right. This is not an abſtract 
propoſition. The whole context muſt be taken together. Have you 
not thought (ſays Leontes) my wif: is ſlippery (for cogitation reſides not 
in the man that does not think my wife is ſlippery) ? The four latter 
words, though disjoined from the word think by the neceſſity of a 
parentheſis, are evidently to be connected in conſtruction with it; 
and conſequently the ſeeming abſurdity attributed by Theobald to the 
pallage, ariſes only from miſappreh.niion. II this play, from what- 
| 8 ever 


0 
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My wife 1s ſlippery ? If thou wilt confeſs, 
(Or elſe be impudently negative, | 
To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought,) then ſay, 
My wife's a hobby-horle* ; deſerves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight : ſay it, and juſtify it. 

Cam. I would not be a ſtander-by, to hear 
My ſovereign miſtreſs clouded ſo, without 
My preſent vengeance taken : *Shrew my heart, 
You never ſpoke what did become you leis 
Than this; which to reiterate, were ſin 
As deep as that, though true. 

Leon. Is whiſpering nothing ? | 
Is leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noſes “? 
Kiſſing with inſide lip? ſtopping the career 
Of laughter with a figh ? (a note infallible 
Ot breaking honeſty :) horſing foot on foot? 
Skulking in corners? waſhing clocks more ſwift ? 
Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web 5, but theirs, theirs only, 
That would unſeen be wicked ? is this nothing? 
Why, then the world, and all that's in't, is nothing 
The covering ſky is nothing; Bohemia nothing; 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have theſe nothings, 
If this be nothing. 
Cam. Good my lord, be cur'd 
Of this diſeas'd opinion, and betimes; 
For *tis moſt dangerous. 

Leon. Say, it be, *tis true, 

Cam. No, no, my lord, 

3 


ever cauſe it has ariſen, there are more involved and parenthetical fon. 
ences, than in any other of our author's. MarLone. | 

2 — a bobby-borſe ;] Old Copy—boly-horſe, Corrected by Mr. Pope. 

ee” Ko Te etl MALONE-. 


3 rr —— ec i 
A deep as that, though true. ] i. e. your ſuſpicion is as great a fin 
as would be that, (if committed,) for which you ſuſpet her. Wars. 

4 — meeting noſes ?] Dr, Thirlby reads meting noſes z that is, mea- 

ſuring noſes. Jonans0N. HE: | 

5 w the pin and web,] Diſorders in the eye. Set X. Lear, Act III. 
ſc, iv. STEEVANG . . | . 
h | Leon, 
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Leon. It is; you lie, you lie: 
I ſay, thou liel, Camillo, and I hate thee; : 
Pronounce thee a groſs lowt, and mindleſs ſlave; 
Or elſe a hovering temporizer, that 
Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 
Inclining to them both : Were my wife's liver 
InfeRed as her life, ſhe would not live 
The running of one glaſs ©. 

Cam. Who does infect her? Hd 

Leon. Why he, that wears her like his medal?, hanging 
About his neck, Bohemia: Who,—if I | 
Had ſervants true about me, that bare eyes 
To ſee alike mine honour as their profits, 
Their own particular thrifts,—they would do that 
Which ſhould undo more doing“: Ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer,—whom I, from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip ; who may'ſt ſee 
Plainly, as heaven ſees earth, and earth ſees heaven, 
How 1 am galled,—might'| be-ſpice a cup, 
To give mine enemy a laſting wink ?; 


\ 


— 


6 . glaſs.] 3. e. of one heur-glaſs. MALl ONE. | 

7 — like his meda!,] The old copy has—ber medal, which was evi- 
dently an error of the preſs, either in conſequence of the compoſitor's 
eye glancing on the word þer in the preceding line, or of an abbrevia- 
tion being uſed in the Mſ, In As you like it and Love's Labour's Le, 


Ber and bis are frequently comfounded. See Vol. III. p. 229, n. 3, 


Theobald, I find, had made the ſame emendation.—In X. Henry VIII. 
we have again the ſame thought: | 
cc a loſs of her, 
46 That like a jezvel has hung twenty years 
« About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre.“ | 
It ſhould be remembered that it was cuſtomary for gentlemen, in obr 
author's time, to wear jewels appended to a ribbon round the neck. Sa, 
in Honour in Perfection, ur a Treatiſe in commendation of Henrie Earl of 
Oxenford, Henrie Earl of Southampton, &c. by Gervais Markham, 4to. 
1624, p. 18. he hath hung about the neck of his noble kinſman, Sir 
Horace Vere, like a rich jezve!.”—The Knights of the Garter wore the 
George, in this manner, till the time of Charles I, Mardns, 
8 laſting wink ; ] So, in the Tempeſt : 
« To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
« This ancient morſel.” STEEVENS. 
9 —more doing: ] The latter word is uſed here in a wanton ſenſe, 


See Vol II. p. 11, n. 5. Maroxx. | 


Which 


„ 
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Which draught to me were cordial. 

Cam. Sir, my lord, | 

I could do this ; and that with no raſh potion, 

But with a ling'ring dram, that ſhould not work 

Maliciouſly, like poiſon ?: But I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 

So ſovereignly being honourable. 

I have lov'd thee*, — LS. 
Leon. Make that thy queſtion, and go rot *! 

Doſt think, I am ſo muddy, ſo unſettled, 

To appoint myſelf in this vexation ? 

Sully the purity and whiteneſs of 

My ſheets, which to preſerve, is ſleep; which being 

9: —— With no raſh potiony—- 

Maliciouſly, like poiſon :] Raſh is haſty, as in another place, ra 

gunpowder. Maliciouſiy is matignantly, with effects openly 76. 

Jounson, 

I ——— But I cannot © © 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 

So ſovereignly being bonout able. 

IT have lov'd thee—] The commentators have differed much in 
explaining this paſſage, and ſome have wiſhed to transfer the words 
% have lov'd thee,” from Camillo to Leontes. Perhaps the words 
« being honourable” ſhould be placed in a parentheſis, and the full. 
point that has been put in all the editions after the latter of theſe 
words, ought to be omitted. The ſenſe will then be: Having ever bad 
the bigbeſt refpe& for you, and thought you ſo eſtimable and honourable 
a character, ſo wortby of the love of my miſtreſs, I cannot believe that ſhe 
bas played you falſe, has diſhonoured you. However, the text is very in- 
telligible as now regulated. Camillo is going to give the king inſtances 
of his love, and is interrupted. I ſee no ſufficient reaſon for tranſ- 
ferring the words, I have low'd thee, from Camillo to Leontes. In the 
original copy there is a comma at the end of Camillo's ſpeech, to denote 
an abrupt ſpeech. MALONE, | 

2 Male that thy queſtion, and go rot 1] This refers to what Camillo 
has juſt ſaid, relative to the queen's chaſtity : 
I cannot | 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs=—=, 

Not believe it, replies Leontes 3 make that (i. e. Hermione's diſloyalty, 
which is ſo clear a point, ) a ſubje& of debate or diſcuſſion, and go rot 
Doft thou think, 1 am ſuch a fool as to torment myſelf, and to bring 
diſgrace on me and my children, without ſufficient grounds? MALonz. 

eſtion in our author very often ſignifies converſation» See Vol. II. 


© n. 8. STEEVENS» | 
* Spotted 


% 
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Spotted, is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of waſps ? 
Give ſcandal to the blood o'the prince my ſon, 
Who, I do think, is mine, and love as mine; 
Without ripe moving to't ? Would I do this? 
Could man fo blench*? 
Cam. I muſt believe you, fir ; 
I do; and will fetch off Bohemia for't: 
Provided, that when he's remov'd, your * 1 
Will take again your queen, as yours at firſt; 
Even for your ſon's ſake; and, thereby, for ſealing 
'The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 
Known and ally'd to yours. 
Leon. Thou doſt adviſe me, 
Even ſo as I mine own courſe have ſet down: 
III give no blemiſh to her honour, none. 
Cam. My lord, : N 
- Go then; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendſhip wears at feaſts, keep with Bohemia, 
And with your queen: I am his cup-bearer ; 
If from me he have wholſome beverage, 
Account me not your ſervant. 
Leon. This is all: | 
Do't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 
Do't not, thou ſplit'ſ thine own. 
Cam. I'Il do't, my lord. | 
Leon, I will ſeem friendly, as thgu haſt advis'd me. 
[Exit LeonTEs, 
Cam. O miſerable lady !—But, for me, h 
What caſe ſtand I in? I muſt be the poiſoner 
Of good Polixenes : and my ground to do't 
Is the obedience to a maſter ; one, 
Who, in rebellion with himſelf, will have 
All that are his, ſo too. —To do this deed, 


3 Could man fo blench? ] To blench is to ſtart off, to ſhrink. So, in 
Hamlet : | 
&« if he but blench, 
& I know my courſe.” | 8 a 
Leontes means —could any man ſo ſtart or fly off from propriety of be- 
haviour? STEZ VERS. | 


— 


Promotion 
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Promotion follows: If I could find example 
Of thouſands, that had ſtruck anointed kings, 
And flouriſh'd after, I'd not do't* : but ſince 
Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villainy itſelf forſwear't. I muſt 
Forſake the court: to do't, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck. Happy ſtar, reign now ! 
Here comes Bohemia. 


Euter POLIXENES! 


Pol. This is ſtrange ! methinks, 

My favour here begins to warp. Not ſpeak ?— 
Good-day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, moſt royal fir! 

Pol. What is the news 1'the court? 

Cam, None rare, my lord, 

Pol. The king hath on him ſuch a countenance, 
As he had loſt ſome province, and a region, 
Lov'd as he loves himſelf; even now I met him 
With cuſtomary compliment ; when he, 

Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me 5 ; and 
So leaves me, to conſider what 1s breeding, 
'That changes thus his manners, 
Cam. I dare not know, my lord. ; 
Pol. How ! dare not? do not. Do you know, and dare 
not . 
Be intelligent to me *? 'Tis thereabouts 


q 
4 Tf I could find example &c.] An alluſion to the death of the queen 
of Scots. The play therefore was written in king James's time. 
| BLACKSTONEs 
5 when be | 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and fallin | 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me ;] This is a ſtroke of nature 
_* worthy of Shakſpeare. Leontes had but a moment before aſſured 
Camillo that he would ſeem friendly to Polixenes, according to his ad- 
vice; but on meeting him, his jealouſy gets the better of his reſolution, 
and he finds it impoſlible to reſtrain} his hatred. Mason. 
© Do you know, and dare not 
Be intelligent to me ?] i. e. do you know, and dare not confeſs to me 
that you know ? TyawirltT, | i 


For, 
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For, to yourſelf, what you do know, you muſt 
And cannot lay, you dare not. Good Camillo, 
Your chang'd complexions are to me a mirror, 
Which ſhews me mine — too: for I muſt by 
A party in this alteration, finding 
Myſelf thus alter'd with it. 

Cam. There is a ſickneſs 
Which puts ſome of us in diſtemper ; but 
I cannot name the diſeaſe ; and it is caught 
Of you, that yet are well. 

Pol. How ! caught of me? 
Make me not ſighted like the baſiliſk: 
I have look'd on thouſands, who have ſped the better, 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Camillo,— 
As you are certainly a gentleman ; thereto 
Clerk-like, experienc'd, which no leſs adorns 
Our gentry, than our parents? noble names, 
In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle 7,—T beſeech you, 
If you know aught which does behove my knowledge, 
Thereof to be inform'd, impriſon 1 it not 
In ignorant concealment. 

Cam. I may not anſwer. 

Pol. A fickneſs caught of me, and yet I well! 
_ I muſt be anſwer'd. —Doſt thou hear, Camillo, 
I c6nyure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge, —whereof the leaſt 
Is not this ſuit of mine,—that thou declare 
What incidency thou doſt gueſs of harm 
Is creeping toward me ; how far off, how near ; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be; 5 
If not, how beſt to bear it. 

Cam. Sir, ['ll tell you; 


7 In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle,] I know not YER ſucceſs here 
goes not mean ſucceſſion. JOHNSON. 

Gentle in the text is evidently oppoſed to fimple 3 alluding to the di- 
ſtinction between the gentry and yeomanry, So, in The Inſatiate 
Counteſs, 1631 : 

„And make thee gentle, being born a beggar,” 
In . cceſs we are gentle, may mean in conſequence of whoſe 
ſucceſs in 115 e, &c. TEEVENS. 

. think Dr. Johnſon's explanation of ſucceſs the true one. MA 8 ONE. 

INCE 
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Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That I think honourable : Therefore, mark my counſel ; 
Which muſt be even as ſwiftly follow'd, as 
I mean to utter it ; or both yourſelf and me 
Cry, loft, and fo good-night. 

Pol. On, good Camillo. 

Cam. I am appointed Him to murder you *. 

Pol. B oh Camillo? 

Cam. By the king. 

Pol. For what ? 

Cam. He thinks, nay, with all confidence he bwears, 
As he had ſeen't, or been an inſtrument 
To vice you to'tꝰ, that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol. O, then my beſt blood turn 
To an infected j jelly; and my name 
Be yok' d with his, that did betray the beſt* !_ 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
A ſavour, that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril 
Where I arrive; and my approach be ſhun'd, 
Nay, hated too, worſe than the great'ſt infedtion 
'That e'er was heard, or read! - 

Cam. Swear his thought over 
By each particular ſtar in heaven, and 
By all their influences *, you may as well 


8 J am appointed Him to murder you. ] i. e. I am the perſan SLE 
ed to murder you. STEEVENS» 
"0 vice you to't, ] is e. to draw, perſuade you, WARBURTON. 
The vice is an inſtrument well known; its operation is to hold 
things together. So the bailiff ſpeaking of Falſtaff: I be come 
but within my vice, &c. STEEVENSs 
1 F his, that did betray the beſt !] Perhaps Judas. The word beſt 
is ſpelt with a capital letter thus, Bef, in the firſt folio, HEN DERGCON. 
= Spear his thought over 
By each particular far in heaven, &c.] Swear his thought over 
may perhaps mean, over ſwear bis preſent Te that is, endeavour 
to overcome bis opinion, by ſwearing oaths numerous as the ſtars. 
OHNSONs 
| Swear his thought over may mean, TROP you ſhould endea- 
vour to ſwv2ar away his jealouſy, —though you ſhould ſtrive, by your 
oaths, to change his preſent thoughts.-The vulgar fill uſe a ſimilar 
expreſſion: © To ſwear a perſon down,” MALONE. . 
| Vol. IV. L | Forbid 
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Forbid the ſea for to obey the moon, = 
As or, by oath, remove, or counſel, ſhake, 
The fabrick of his folly ; whoſe foundation 
Is pil'd upon his faith *, and will continue 
The ſtanding of his body. 

Pol. How ſhould this grow? 

Cam. I know not: but, I am ſure, tis ſafer to 
Avoid what's grown, than queſtion how *tis born. 
If therefore you dare truſt my honeſty, — 

That lies encloſed in this trunk, which you 
Shall bear along impawn'd, —away to-night. 
Your followers I will whiſper to the buſineſs ; 

And will, by twos, and threes, at ſeveral poſterns, 
Clear them o'the city: For myſelf, [11 put | 
My fortunes to your ſervice, which are here 
By this diſcovery loſt. Be not uncertain ; 

For, by the honour of my parents, I 

Have utter'd truth: which if you ſeek to prove, 

I dare not ſtand by ; nor ſhall you be ſafer 

Than one condemn'd by the king's own mouth, thereog 
His execution ſworn. a | EY 
Pol. I do believe thee: TOE 

I ſaw his heart in his face. Give me thy hand; 
Be gar to me, and thy places ſhall | 

Still neighbour mine “: My ſhips are ready, and 
My people did expect my hence departure 

Two days ago.—This jealouſy 

Is for a precious creature: as ſhe's rare, | 

Muſt it be great; and, as his perſon's mighty, 
Muſt it he violent; and as he does conceive 

He is diſhonour'd by a man which ever 


3 — whoſe foundation | | ; 
I. pil'd upon bis faith, ] This folly which is erected on the four» 
dation of ſettled 10 SrEEVENS. | 
414 — and thy places all Pa 
Still neighbour mine :] Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—And thy paces 
ſhally &c. Thou ſhalt be my conductor, and we will both purſue the 
ſame path.— The old reading however may mean, wherever thou art, 
I will still be near thee. Mar oNR. | | 
. | Profeſs d 


- 
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Profeſs'd to him, why, his revenges muſt ( 
In that be made more bitter, Fear o'er-ſhades me: 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort _ 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-taꝰ en ſuſpicion 5! Come, Camillo; 
I will reſpect thee as a father, if | 
Thou bear'ſt my life off hence: Let us avoid. 
Cam. It is in mine authority, to command 
The keys of all the poſterns : Pleaſe your highneſs 
To take the urgent hour: come, ſir, away. [ Exeunt. 


—— ——— 
a. 4. Mo. EY * * — 


ACT H. SCENE I. 
The ſame. | 


b | Enter Hermione, Manitiius, and Ladies. 


Her. Take the boy.to you : he ſo troubles me, 
"Tis paſt enduring. | . 
1. Lady, Come, my gracious lord, 
Shall I be your play-fellow ? 
Mam. No, I'Il none of you. 
1. Lady. Why, my ſweet lord? 
Mam. You'll kiſs me hard ; and ſpeak to me as if 
I were a baby ſtill.—I love you better. | 
2. Lady. And why ſo, my lord? 
Mam. Not for becauſe | 
Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they ſay, 


5 Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 

The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing | 

Of bis ill-ta'en ſuſpicion I] Comfort is, I apprehend, here uſed as a 
verb. Good expedition befriend me, by removing me from a place of 
danger, and comfort the innocent queen, by removing the object of her 
-huſband's jealouſy ; the queen, who is the ſubject of his converſation, 
but without reaſon the object of his ſuſpicion We meet with a ſimilar 
phraſeology in Tevelfth Night : © Do me this courteous office, as to 
know of the knight, what my offence*to him is; it is ſomerbing of my 
negligence, nothing of my purpoſe.” Dr. Warburton reads—the graci- 
aus queen's ; i. e. * be expedition my friend, and comfort the queen's 
friendz“ and Dr, Johnſon thinks his emendation juſt, MatoNnz. 
| | L 2 Become 


\ 
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Become ſome women beſt ; ſo that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a ſemicircle, 
Or a half-moon made with a pen. 
2. Lady. Who taught you this?? = 
Mam. I learn'd it out of women's faces.—Pray now 
What colour are your eye-brows ? | 
1. Lady. Blue, my lord. | 
Mam. Nay, that's a mock: I have ſeen a lady's noſe 
That has been blue, but not her eye-brows. 
2. Lady. Hark ye: | 
The queen, your mother, rounds apace : we ſhall 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, 
One of theſe days; and then you'd wanton with us, 
If we would have you, | | 
1. Lady. She 1s ſpread of late 
Into a goodly bulk ; Good time encounter her ! 
Her. What wiſdom ſtirs amongſt you? Come, fir, now 
J am for you again: Pray you, fit by us, | 
And tell us a tale. — 
Mam. Merry, or ſad, ſhall it be? 
Her. As merry as you will. 
Mam. A ſad tale's beſt for winter 7: 
J have one of ſprights and goblins. 
Her, Let's have that, good fir : 
Come on, fit down: Come on, and do your beſt 
To fright me with your ſprights; you're powerful at it. 
Mam. There was a man, — 
Her. Nay, come, fit down; then on, 
Mam. Dwelt by a church- yard ! will tell it ſoftly ; 
Yon crickets ſhall not hear it. 
Her. Come on then, 
And give't me in mine ear. 
5 Who taught you this?] You, which is not in the old copy, was 
added by Mr. Rowe, MALONE, 1 
7 A fad tale's beft for winter :] Hence, I ſuppoſe, the title of the 
Ys TYRWHITT» Ws 
This ſuppoſition may be countenanced by our author's 98th Sonnet: 
„ Vet not the lays of birds, &c. . 
« Could make me any ſummer's fory tell,” STERVENS. 
| . | ; 3 
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Enter LEON TES, AnTiGonUus, Lords, and Others, © 


Leon. Was he met there? his train? Camillo with him? 
1. Lord. Behind the tuft of pines I met them; nevet 
Saw I men ſcour ſo on their way: I ey'd them 
Even to their 99 
Leon. How bleſt am I | 
In my juſt cenſure * ? in my true opinion? 
Alack, for leſſer knowledge? !-—-How accurs'd, 
In being ſo bleſt There may be in the cup 
A ſpider ſteep'd*, and one may drink ; depart, 
And yet r no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infected: but if one preſent | 
The abhor'd ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his ſides, | 
With violent hefts * ; I have drunk, and ſeen the ſpider. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander :— | 
There is a plot againft.my life, my crown; 
All's true, that is miftruſted :—that falſe villain, 
Whom I employ'd, was pre-employ'd by him: 
He hath diſcover'd my deſign, and I 
Remain a pinch'd things; yea, a very trick 


- 


For 

3 In my juſt cenſure ?] Cenſure, in the time of our author, wag 

generally uſed, (as in this inſtance,) for judgment, opinion. $0, Sir 

Walter Raleigh, in his commendatory verſes prefixed to Gaſcoigne's 
Steel Glaſſe, 1576: 

% Wherefore, to write my cenſure of this book—,” M ALONE. 

9 Alackh, for leſſer knowledge |=] That is, O that my knowledge 


Twere 1 oHNSON. 

t 4 ſpider ſteep d, J. This was a notion generally prevalent in our 
author's time. So, in Holland's Leaguer, a pamphlet publiſhed in 
1632: © —like the ſpider, which turneth all things to poiſon which 
it taſteth.” MALONE. ; | | 

That ſpiders were eſteemed venomous appears by the evidence of a 
perſon who was examined in Sir T. Overbury's affair, © The Counteſie 
Wiſhed me to get the ſtrongeſt poiſon that I could, &c. Accordingly I 
bought ſeven—great ſpiders, and cantharides.” HzenDErSON. | 

2 — violent hefts:] Hefts are heavings, what is heaved up. 


STEEVENSs 

3 He hath diſcover'd my deſign, and I 
Remain a pinch'd thing; The ſenſe, I think, is, He hath now 
diſcovered my deſign, and J am treated as a mere child's baby, a thing 


L 3 pinched . 
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For them to play at will :—How came the poſterns 
So eaſily open? 
I. Lord, By his great authority ; 

Which often hath no leſs prevail'd than ſo, 
On your command. 

Leon. I know't too well.— 
Give me the boy ; I am glad, you did not nurſe him : 
Though he does bear ſome ſigns of me, yet you 


Have too much blood in him. 


Her. What is this ? ſport ? 
Leon. Bear the boy hence, he ſhall not come about her; 
Away with him . let her ſſ port herſelf 
With that ſhe's big with; for tis Polixenes 
Has made thee ſwell thus. | 
Her. But I'd ſay, he had not, 
And, I'll be ſworn, you would believe my ſaying, 
Howe er you lean to the nayward. 
Leon. You, my lords, 
Look on her, mark her well ; be but about 
To ſay, ſhe is a goodly lady, and 
The juſtice of your hearts will thereto add, 
*Tis pity, ſhe's not honeſt, honourable : 
Praiſe her but for this her without-door form, 
(Which, on my faith, deſerves high ſpeech,) and ſtraight 


The ſhrug, the hum, or ha; theſe petty brands, 


'That calumny doth uſe ;—O, I am out, 
That mercy does; for calumny will ſear | 
Virtue itſelf* :—theſe ſhrugs, theſe hums, and ha's, 


pinched out of clouts, a puppet for them to move and actuate as they 


Pets HEATR. 
This ſenſe is poſſible, but many other meanings might ſerve as well. 
ohN SON. 
The ſenſe propoſed by the author of the Reviſal may od ſupported 
by the following paſſage in the City Match, by Jaſper Maine, 1639: 
„ —. Pinch'd napkins, captain, and laid 
« Like fiſhes, fowls, or faces,” STEEvens. 
The ſubſequent words a very trick for them to play at will,” ap- 
pear ſtrongly to conſirm Mr. Heath's explanation. MALONE. 
4 — for calumny will ſear 
Virtue 754 That is, will Aigmatize or brand as infamous. So, 
at ends well : ; | 
70 my maiden's name 
56 Sear'd otherwiſe,” HzNLEY, 


; When 


5 
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When you have ſaid, ſhe's goodly, come between, 
Ere you can ſay ſhe's honeſt: But be it known, 
From him that has moſt cauſe to grieve ig ſhould be, 
She's an adultreſs. | 
Her. Should a villain ſay fo, 
The moſt repleniſh*d villain in the world, 
He were as much more villain ; you, my lord, 
Do but miſtake 5, | | 
Leon. You have miſtook, my lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes : O thou thing, 
Which Ill not call a creature of thy place, 
Left barbariſm, making me the precedent, 
Should a like language uſe to all degrees, 
And mannerly diſtinguiſhment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar I have ſaid, 
She's an adultreſs ; I have ſaid, with whom: 
More, ſhe's a traitor ; and Camillo is 
A federary with her?; and one that knows 
What ſhe ſhould ſhame to know herſelf, 
But with her moſt vile principal?, that ſhe's 
A bed-ſ{werver, even as bad as thoſe 
That vulgars give bold'ſt titles; ay, and privy 
To this their bas eſcape. < 
Her. No, by my life, 


5 — you, my lou, | 


Do but miftake.] Otway had this paſſage in his thoughts, when he 


put the following lines into the mouth of Caſtalio : 
«© — Should the braveſt man f 
6 That e'er wore conquering ſword, but dare to whiſper 
«© What thou proclaim'ſt, he were the worſt of liars : 
« My friend may be miſtaken.” STEEVENS. | 
6 A federary with ber;] A federary is a confederate, an accomplice, 
| | STEEVENS. 
7 But with ber moſt vile ce al,] One that knows what ſhe ſhould 
be aſhamed of, eyen if the knowledge of it refted only in her own breaſt 


and that of her paramour, without the participation of any confidant, 


But, which is here uſed for only, renders this paſſage ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure. It has the ſame fignification again in this ſcenes ' » 
«© He, who ſhall ſpeak for her, is afar off guilty, | 
« But that he ſpeaks,” MArOxx. 3 
. . b. +. [x „ 2 * 


p 
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Privy to none of this: How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me ? Gentle my lord, 
You ſcarce can right me throughly then, to ſay 
. You did miſtake. | x | 
Leon. No; if I miſtake | 

In thoſe foundations which I build upon, 

The center * is not big enough to bear 

A ſchool-boy's top.—Away with her to priſon : 

He, who ſhall ſpeak for her, is afar off guilty, 

But that he ſpeaks “. | | 

Her. There's ſome ill planet reigns ; 

I muſt be patient, till the heavens look | 
With an aſpect more favourable.-Good my lords, 
J am not prone to weeping, as our ſex by 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance, ſhall dry your pities : but I have 
That honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 
Worſe than tears drown ; Beſeech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts ſo qualified as your — 
Shall beſt inſtruct you, meaſure me and ſo 


The king's will be perform'd! a 5 
Leon. Shall I be heard? 8 Fro the guards, 
Her. Who is't, that goes with me? — beſeech your 

highneſs, 


My women may be with me; for, you ſee, 

My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fools “; 
There is no cauſe : when you ſhall know, your miſtreſs 
Has deſerv'd priſon, then abound in tears, 


8 — if 1 miſtake | | 
1 The center, &c.] That is, if the proofs which I can offer will not 
upport the opinion I have formed, no foundation can be truſted. 


OHNSON + 
9 He, who fall ſpeak for ber, is afar off guilty, , 
But that be ſpeaks, ] Far off guilty, ſignifies, guilty in a remote de- 
gree JOHNSON. 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in K. Henry Y: 
% Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far of 
c The dauphin's meaning?“ | ; 
But that he ſpeaks—means, in merely ſpealing. MALONE, 
good fools ;] See p. 112, n. 7. MALONE. 8 


As 
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As I come out; this action, I now go on, 
Is for my better grace,—Adieu, my lord: 
I never wiſh'd to ſee you ſorry ; now, | 
I truſt, I ſhall. My women, come; you have leave, 
Leon. Go, do our bidding; hence. . 
3 5 Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 
1. Lord. Beſeech your highneſs, call the queen again. 
Aut. Be certain what you do, fir; left your juſtice 
Prove violence : in the wiuch three great ones ſuffer, 
Yourſelf, your queen, your ſon. | | 
1. Lord, For her, my lord,— 1 
I dare my life lay down, and will do't, fir, 
Pleaſe you to accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs 
I'the eyes of heaven, and to you; I mean, 
In this which you accuſe her. 8 
Ant. If it prove a 
She's otherwiſe, I'll keep my ſtables where 
I lodge my wife; I'll go in couples with her!; 
Then, when I feel, and ſee her, no farther truſt her s; 


1 — this action ;] The word actien is here taken in the lawyer's 
ſenſe, for indifment, charge, or accuſation. JouNs0N. 

We cannot ſay that a perſon goes on an indictment, charge, or accu- 
ſation, I believe, Hermione only means, „What I am now about to 
do.” MAsox. See the latter part of n. 8, p. 156. MALons, 

2 t it prove | 

be's otherwiſe, I'll ke my fables where f 
T lodge my wife; &c}] If Hermione prove unfaithful, I'll never truſt 
my wife out of my fight ; I'll always go in couples with her; and, in that 
reſpect, my houſe ſhall reſemble a ſtable, where dogs are kept in pairs. 
Though a kennel is the place where a pack of hounds is kept, every one, 
J ſuppoſe, as well as our author, has occafionally ſeen dogs tied up in 
couples under the manger of a ſtable. A wy is a term at this 
day. To this practice perhaps he alludes in King Fobn: 
4% To dive like buckets in concealed wells, 
&« To crouch in * your fable planks.” 
In the Teutonick language, hund-flall, or dog-flable, is the term for a 
kennel. Stables or fable, however may mean ffation, ftabilis flatio, 
and two diſtin propoſitions may be intended. I'll keep my ſtation in 
the ſame place where my wife is lodged; I'll run every where with 
her, like dogs that are coupled together. MALON E. 8 
3 Then, when I feel, and ſee ber, &c.] Thus the old copy. The 
modern editors read—Than when &c. certainly not without ground, for 
than was formerly ſpelt then; but here, 1 believe, the latter word was 
intended, MALONE. — #4 
For 


< 
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For every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every dram of woman's fleſh, is falſe, 
11 ſne be. | 
Leon. Hold your peaces. 
1. Lord. Good my lord, — 
Ant. It is for you we ſpeak, nat for ourſelves : 
| You are abns'd, and by ſome putter-on *, 
That will be damn'd for't ; would I knew the villain, 
I would land-damn him“: Be ſhe honour-flaw'd,— 
I have three daughters; the eldeſt is eleven; | 
The ſecond, and the third, nine, and ſome five 5; 


If 


* ſome putter- on, J Some inſtigator, See Othello, Act II. fc. laſts 
MA rox. 
4 That will be damn d fort; *would I knew the villain, 

I ⁊uauld land- damn bim :] I am perſuaded that this is a corruption, 
and that either the printer caught the word damn from the preceding 
line, or the tranſcriber was deceived by ſimilitude of ſounds, What 
the poet's word was, cannot now be aſcertained ; but the ſentiment was 
probably fimilar to that in Othello: 

« O heaven, that ſuch companions thou'dſt unfold,” &c. 
F believe, we ſhould  read—land-dam ; i. e. kill him; bury him in 
earth, So, in King Fobn : | 
ec His ears are ſtopp'd with duſt ; he's dead.” 1 
Again, ibid : : \ 
« And ſtop this gap of breath with fulſome duft.“ 
Again, in Kendal's Flowers 7 Epigrams, 1577: 
4 The corps clapt faſt in clotter'd claye, a 
cc That here engrav'd doth lie. 3 x. | | 
Land- damm is probably one of thoſe words which caprice brought 
into faſhion, and which, after a ſhort time, reaſon and grammar drove 
Irrecoverably away. It perhaps meant no more than I will rid the coun- 
of him; condemn him to quit the land. JornsoNe 
S The fecond and the third, nine, and ſome five;] This line appears 
obſcure, becauſe the word nine ſeems to refer to both « the ſecond and 
ebe third.” But it is ſufficiently clear, referendo ſingula ſingulis. The 
ſecond is of the age of nine, and the third is ſome five years old. The 
ſame expreſſion, as Theobald has remarked, is found in X. Lear: 
« For that I am, ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines, 
„ Lag of a brother.“ | 
The editor of the ſecond folio reads—ſors five ; ſtartled probably by 
the difficulty that ariſes from the ſubſequent lines, the operation that 
Antigonus threatens to perform on his children, not being commonly 
applicable to females, But for this, let our author anſwer. Bulwer in his 
Artificial Changeling, 1656, ſhews it may be done. Shakſpeare un- 
doubtedly wrote ſome ; for were we, With the ignorant editor above- 
21 : mentioned 
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If this prove true, they'll pay for't : by mine honour, 
Pl gel them all; fourteen they ſhall not ſee, 
To bring falſe generations: they are co-heirs ; 
And I had rather glib myſelf®, than _y 
Should not produce fair iſſue. 

Leon, Ceaſe; no more. 
You ſmell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as cold | 
As is a dead man's noſe : but I do ſee't, and : "I 
As you feel, doing thus, and ſee withal | 
The inſtruments that feel“. 
Ant. If it be fo, 

We need no grave to bury Need! 

There's not a grain of it, the face to ſweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. ; 

Leon. What.! lack I credit ? 

1. Lord, I had rather you did lack, than I, my lord, 
Upon this ground: and more it would content me 
To have her honour true; than your ſuſpicion ; 
Be hlam'd for't how you might. 

Leon. Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this? but rather follow 


mentioned, to read—ſons five, then the and and third daughter would 
both be of the ſame age; which, as we are not told that they are twins, 
is not very reaſonable to ſuppoſe. Beſides; daughters are by the law 
of England co-heirs, but ſons never, Maroxx. 
5 And I bad rather glib myſelf,] For glib, I think, we ſhould read 
lib, which in the northern language is the ſame as geld. GRE. 
Though /ib may probably be the right word, yet g 75 is at this time 
current in many counties, where they ſay, to oth a boar, to lib a 
horſe. STEEVENS.- 
7 — sue Ido ſee t, and feet; 
As you feel, doing thus, and ſee withal | 
The infliruments that feel.] ſee and feel my di grace, as you, 
Antigonus, now feel me, on my doing thus to you, and as you now ſee 
the inſtruments that feel, i. e. my fingers. So, in Coriolanus ; 
\ ce all che body's members 
% Rebell'd againſt the belly; thus accus'd it 
% That only like a gulf it did remain, &c. 
6: n_———— Where, the other inflruments ; . 
« Did ſee, hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, &c . 
Leontes muſt here be ſuppoſed to lay hold of either the beard or arm, 
or ſome other part, of Antigonus, See a ſubſequent note in the laſt 
Kene of this act. MALONE, 
4 Our 
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Our forceful inſtigation? Our prerogative 
Calls not your counſels; but our natural 
Imparts this: which,—if you (or ſtupified, | 
Or ſeeming ſo in ſkill,) cannot, or will not, 
Reliſh a truth *, like us; inform yourſelves, 
We need no more of your advice: the matter, 
The loſs, the gain, the ordering on't, is all 
Properly ours. £141 | | 

ut. And I wiſh, my liege, 
You had only in your ſilent judgment try'd it, 
Without more overture. 
Leon. How could that be? 
Either thou art moſt ignorant by age, 
Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo's flight, 
Added to their familiarity, 
(Which was as groſs as ever tonch'd conjecture, 
That lack'd fight only, nought for approbation ?, 
But only ſeeing, all other circumſtances 
Made up to the deed,) doth puſh on this. proceeding : - 
Yet, for a greater confirmation, | | 
(For, in an act of this importance, twere 
Moſt piteous to be wild,) I have diſpatch'd in poſt, 
To ſacred Delphos, to Apollo's temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know - 
Of ſtuff d ſufficiency * : Now, from the oracle 


. - ReliſÞ a truth,-] Thus the old copy. Our author is frequently , 
anaccurate in the conſtruction of his ſentences, and the concluſion of 
them do not always correſpond with the beginning. So before, in this 


play: : 
. 666 — wWho,if I 
C Had ſervants true about me . 
cc — they would do that, &c. 
The late editions read —as truth, which is certainly more grammatical z 
but a with to reduce our author's phraſeology to the modern ſtandard, 
has been the ſource of much errour in the regulation of his text. 
| | MaALoNnE. 
9 — neugbt for approbatian,] Approbation, in this place, is put 
For proof. * SON. | | 
ff 'd ſufficiency ;} That is, of abilities more than enough. 
| Sa 3 Jon xsox. 


They 
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They will by all ; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had, 
Shall ſtop, or ſpur me. Have I done well? 
1. Lord. Well done, my lord, 

Leon. Though I am ſatisfy'd, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet ſhall the oracle 
Give reſt to the minds of others ; ſuch as he, 
Whoſe ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth : So have we thought it good, 
From our free perſon ſhe ſhould be confin'd ; 


_ Left that the treachery of the two, fled hence, 


Be left her to perform. Come, follow us; 
We are to ſpeak in publick : for this buſineſs 
Will raiſe us all. 
Ant. [afide.] To laughter, as I take it, 
If the good truth were known, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
| The ſame. The outer Room of a Priſon. 


Enter PAULINA, and Attendants. | 
Paul. The keeper of the priſon, —call to him; 
Let him have knowledge who I am.—Good lady? 


No court in Europe is too good for thee 
What doſt thou then in priſon ?—Now, good fir, 


Re-enter Attendant, with the Keeper. 


You know me, do you not? 
Keep. For a worthy lady, 
And one whom much I honour. 
Paul. Pray you then, 
Conduct me to the queen. | 
Keep. I may not, madam ; to the contrary 
I have expreſs commandment. 
Paul. Here's ado, 


z that the treachery of the teoo, &c. He has before declared, 
that ot is a plot par 45 life and why and that Hermione is 
Federary with Polixenes and Camiilo, - Jon x son. 
93g | e Ta 
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To lock up honeſty and honour from 8 
The acceſs/of gentle viſitors !—ls it lawful, 
i Pray you, to = her women? any of them ? 
Emilia? ? 5 
Keep. So pleaſe you, madam, to put 
Apart theſe your attendants, I ſhall bring 
Emilia forth. | 
Paul. I pray now, call her. = | 
Withdraw yourſelves. | , [Exeunt Attend, 
Keep. And, madam, I mult be preſent | 
At your conference. 


Paul. Well, be it ſo, pr'ythee. : [Exit Keeper. 
Here's ſuch ado to make no ſtain a ſtain, 
As paſſes colouring. | | | 
n Re-enter Keeper, with EMILIA. 


Dear gentlewoman, how fares our gracious lady? 
> Emil. As well as one ſo great, and fo forlorn, 
May hold together: On her frights, and griefs, 
(Which never tender lady hath borne greater,) 
She is, ſomething before her time, deliver'd. 
Paul. A boy? | FREE TS 
* Emil. A daughter; and a goodly babe, 
Luſty, and like to live: the queen receives 
Much comfort in't: ſays, My poor priſoner, hea 
J am innocent as you. | 
Paul. I dare be ſworn ;— "I | 
Theſe dangerous unſafe lunes o'the king 3! beſhrew them! 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall : the office 
Becomes a woman beſt; Il] take't upon me: 
If I prove honey-mouth'd, let my tongue bliſter ; 


3 Theſe dangerous unſafe lunes o'the king !} I have no where, but in 
our author, obſerved this word adopted in our tongue, to fignify, frenzy, 
Junacy. But it is a mode of expreſſion with the French.—// y a 

lune: (i. e. he has got the moon in his head; he is frantick.) Cotgrave. 

& Lune, folie. Les femmes ont des lunes dans la tete. Richelet.” 

Be E TRTOBBATLD. 
The old copy has—i'the king. This flight correction was made by 
Mr. Stee rens. MALONE. q | 

| And 


> 


0 % 
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And never to my red-look'd anger be © Ig 
The trumpet any more :—Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my beſt obedience to the queen; 
If ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 
I'll ſhew't the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th* loudeſt : We do not know 
How he may ſoften at the fight o'the child; 
The filence often of pure innocence 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. 
. Emil, Moſt worthy madam, 
| Your honour, and your goodneſs, is ſo evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot miſs 
A thriving iſſue ; there is no lady living, 
So meet for this great errand : Pleaſe your ladyſhip 
To viſit the next room, I'll preſently _ 
Acquaint the queen of your moſt ackle offer; 
Who, but to-day, hammer'd of this deſign; 
But durſt not tempt a miniſter of honour, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould be deny'd. 

Paul. Tell her, Emilia, 
I'll uſe that tongue I have: if wit flow from it, 
As boldneſs from my boſom, let it not be doubted 
I ſhall do good. 

Emil. Now be you bleſt for it! 
I'll to the queen: pleaſe you, come ſomething nearer. 
Keep. Madam, if't pleaſe the queen to ſend the babe, 
I know not what 1 mall incur, to pals it, 
Having no warrant. | | 

Pack You need not fear it, fir: 
The child was priſqner to the womb ; and is, 
By law and proceſs of great nature, thence 
Free'd and enfranchis*'d : not a party to 
The anger of the king; nor guilty of, 
If any be, the treſpaſs of the queen. 

Keep. I do believe it. 

Paul. Do not you fear: upon 


Mine honour, I will Rand twixt you and danger. [ Zxeunt. 


” 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter LION TES, AxrISONUSs, Lords, and other At- 


„ tendants. | | 
Leon. Nor night, nor day, no reſt : It is but weakneſs 
To bear the matter thus; mere weakneſs, if 
The cauſe were not in being part o' the cauſe, 


She, the adultreſs ;—for the harlot kin 


Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my brain“, plot-proof : but ſhe 
T can hook to me: Say, that ſhe were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moĩety of my reſt . 
Might come to me again.—Who's there? 

1. Alten. My lord? | ladvancing. 

Leon. How does the boy ? We, 

1. Alten. He took good reſt to-night ; *tis hop'd, 
His ſickneſs is diſcharg'd. 5 

Leon. To ſee his nobleneſs! 
Conceivang the diſhonour of his mother, 
He ftraight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply; 
Faſten'd and fix' d the ſhame on't in himſelf; | 
Threw off his ſpirit, his appetite, his ſleep, - 
And down-right languiſh'd, —Leave me folely5 : go, 
See —_ fares. [Exit Attend. ]—Fye, fye no thought 

of him;— ef awed 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me: in himſelf too mighty; 
And in his parties, his alliance "pa. 4 him be, 


Until 
out of the blank | gn 
And level of my brain, ] Beyond the aim of any attempt that I can. 
make againſt him. Blank and level are terms of archery,  Jo#NSON« 
5 — Leave me ſolely.] That is, leave me alone, MAsox. 

. © The very thought of my revenges that way, 

Kecoll upon me: in himſelf too mighty, 
And in bis parties, bis alliance.—] So, in Doraftus.and Fania 7 

& Pandoſto, although he felt that revenge was a ſpur to warre, and 


4 


chat envy alwayes proffercth ſteele, yet he ſaw Egiſthus was not only of 


great 
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Until a time may ſerve: for preſent vengeance, 

Take it on her, Camillo and Polixenes 

Laugh at me; make their paſtime at my ſorrow : 
They ſhould not laugh, if 1 could reach them ; nor 

Shall ſhe, within my power. 


Enter PAULINA, with a Child. 
1. Lord. You muſt not enter, 
Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be ſecond to me: 
Fear you his tyrannous paſſion more, «las, 


Than the queen's life? a gracious innocent ſoul ; 
More free, than he is jealoue. 


Ant, That's enough. | 
1. Attend, Madam, he hath not ſlept to-night ; com- 
manded 

None ſhould come at him. 
Paul: Not ſo hot, good fir; 

I come to bring him ſleep. Tis ſuch as you, 

That creep like ſhadows by him, and do ſigh 

At each his needleſs. heavings, —ſuch as you 

Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking: I 

Do come with words as med'cinal as true; 

Honeſt, as either; to purge him of that humour, 


That preſſes him from ſleep. 


Leon. What noiſe there, ho? 


Paul. No noiſe, my lord; but needful conference, 
About ſome goſſips for your highneſs. 
Leon. HOW? 
Away with that audacious lady: Antigonus, 
I charg'd thee, that ſhe ſhould not come about me; 
I knew, ſhe would. 
Ant. I told her fo, my lord, 
On your diſpleaſure's peril, and on mine, 
She ſhould not viſit you, 


Leon, What, can'ſt not rule her? f 
great puiſſance and proweſſe to withſtand him, but alſo had many kings 
of his alliance to ayd him, if need ſhould ſerve; for he married the 
Emperor of Ruſſia's daughter.“ Our author, it is obſervable, whether 
from forgetfuineſs or deſign, has made this Iady the wife (not of 
Egiſthus, the Polixenes of this play, but) of Leontes, MALon®. 


Vor. IV. M Leon. 
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Paul. From all diſhoneſty, he can: in this, 
(Unleſs he take the courſe that you have done, 
Commit me, for committing honour,) truſt it, 
He ſhall not rule me. | | 

Ant. La you now; you hear! 

When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 
But ſhe'll not ſtumble. - 

Paul. Good my liege, I come, _ 
And, I beſeech you, hear me, who profeſſes 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, your phyſician, 
Your moſt obedient counſellor ; yet that dares 
Leſs appear ſo, in comforting your evils5, 


Than ſuch as moſt ſeem yours: — I ſay, I come s 
From your good queen. * | 
Leon. Good queen! | 
Paul. Good queen, my lord, good queen! I ſay, good 
queen; 


And would by combat make her good, ſo were I 
A man, the worſt about you ©. £ 
Leon. Force her hence. 
Paul. Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 
Firſt hand me: on mine own accord, I'll off; 
But, firſt, I'll do my errand.— The good queen, 
For ſhe is good, hath brought you forth a — 5 
Here tis; commends it to your bleſſing. 
| [ Laying down the child. 
Leon. Out! 7 
A mankind witch?! Hence with her, apt o*door : 
| A moft 


5 i comforting your evils,] To comfort, in old language, is to 
aid and encourage. It is ftill fo uſed in legal proceedings. Evils here 
mean wicked courſes, MALONE. 

6 And would by combat make her good, ſo were I 

A man, the worſt about you.] The worſt means only the love. 
Were I the meaneſt of your ſervants, I would yet claim the combat 
againſt any accuſer. JoHNs0N. 8 | 

Mr. Edwards obſerves, that “ The worſt about you” may mean 
the weakeſt, or leaſt warlike. So a better man, the beft man in com- 
pany, frequently refer to {kill in fighting, not to moral goodneſs.“ I 
think he is right, MALON E. | 4 | 

7 A mankind witch !] A mankind woman, is yet uſed in the mid- 
tand counties, for a woman violent, ferocious, and milchigvous, — 
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A moſt intelligencing bawd ! | 
Paul. Not fo: | 
J am as ignorant in that, as you 
In ſo intitling me : and no leſs honeſt 
Than you are mad; which is enough, I'll warrant, 
As this world goes, to paſs for honeſt. | 
Leon, Traitors! 
Will you not puſh her out? Give her the baſtard :!— 
Thou, dotard, [fo Ant. ] thou art woman-tyr'd 5, unrooſted 
By thy dame Partlet here,—take up the baſtard; - 
Take't up, I ſay; give't to thy crone ?9. | 
Paul, .For ever | 
Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou | 
Tak'ſt up the princeſs, by that forced baſeneſs 


has the ſame ſenſe in this paſſage. Witches are ſuppoſed to be mankind, + 


to put off the ſoftneſs and delicacy of women; therefore Sir Hugh, in 
the Merry Wives of Mindſor, ſays of a woman ſuſpected to be a witch, 
& that be does not like «when tt woman has a beard.” ſJonkxSsOx. 

So, in the Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599 : 

« Why ſhe is mankind, therefore thou may'ſt ftrike her.“ 
Again, in A. Fraunce's Tviechurch : he is ſpeaking of the golden age: 
« Stoordy lyons lowted, noe wolf was knowne to be mankind.” 

| STEEVENSs 

Mankind may fignify one of a wicked and pernicious nature, from the 
Saxon man, miſchief or wickedneſs, and kind, nature. ToLLET. 

8 — thou art woman-tyr'd ;] Woman-tyr'd, is peck'd by a woman. 
The phraſe is taken from falconry, and is often employed by writers 
contemporary with Shakſpeare. So, in Decker's Match me in London, 
1631: | 

ce the vultur tires 
« Upon the eagle's heart.“ 2 
Partlet is the name of the hen in the old ſtory book of Reynard the Fox, 
5 8 STEEVENS. 

9 — thy crone.] i. e. thy old worn- out woman. A-croan is an old 
toothleſs ſheep; thence an old woman. STEEVENS. 

1 Unvenerable be thy bands, if thou 

Tal up the princeſs, by that forced baſeneſs] Leontes had order 
ed Antigonus to take up the baftard ; Paulina forbids him t6 touch the 
princeſs under that appellation. Forced is falſe, uttered with violence 
to truth. Jon N SON. : | 

A baſe ſon was a common term iu our author's time. So, in X. Lear: 

466 Why brand they us 


% With baſe ? with baſeneſs ? baſtardy?” MALoNE. 
M 2 Which 
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Which he has put upon't ! 
Leon. He dreads his wife. | 
Paul. So, I would, you did; then, *twere paſt all douks; 
You'd call your children yours, 
Leon. A neſt of traitors ! 
Ant. I am none, by this good light. 
Paul. Nor I; nor any, IG 
But one, that's here; and that's himſelf: for he 
The ſacred honour of himſelf, his queen's, 
His hopeful ſon's, his babe's *, betrays to ſlander, 
Whoſe iting is ſharper than the ſword's ; and will net 
(For, as the caſe now ſtands, it is a curſe | 
He cannot be compell'd to't,) once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten, 
As ever oak, or ſtone, was ſound, 
Leon. A callat, 


Of boundleſs tongue; who late hath beat her huſbang, 
And now baits me!—This brat is none of mine; 


It is the iſſue of Polixenes : | 
Hence with it ; and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. | 

Paul. It is yours; | 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
So like you, *tis the worſe.—Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father: eye, noſe, lip, fs 
The trick of his frown, his forehead ; nay, the valley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheek ; his ſmiles *; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger :— 
And, thou, good goddeſs nature, which haſt made it 
So like to him that got it, if thou haſt | 


1 bis babe's,] The female infant then on the ſtage. Maron?. 
2 bis ſmiles;] Theſe two redundant words might be rejected, 
eſpecially as the child has already been repreſented as the inheritor of 
its father's dimples and frowns. STEEVENS, 

Our author and his contemporaries frequently take the liberty of 


_ uſing words of two ſyllables, as monoſyllables. So eldeft, bigheſt, lower, 


either &c. Dimples is, I believe, employed ſo here; and of bis, when 


: contrafted, or ſounded quickly, make but one ſyllable likgwiſe, In this 


view there is no xedundancy. MALONE, 


The 


* 


4 
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The ordering of the mind too, mongſt all colours 
No yellow in't 3 ; left the ſuſpect, as he does, 
Her children not her hufband'*s* ! 

Leon. A groſs hag !— 

And, lozel*, thou art worthy to be hang'd, 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue. 

Ant. Hang all the huſbands, | 
That cannot do that feat, you'll leave yourſelf 
Hardly one ſubjeR.. | 

Leon. Once more, take her hence. 

Paul. A moſt unworthy and unnatural lord 


Can do no more. 


Leon, I'll have thee burn'd. 
Paul. I care not: 
It is an heretick, that makes the fire, 
r ſhe, which burns in't. I'll not call you tyrant 
ut this moſt cruel uſage of your queen 
(Not able to produce more accuſation 
Than your own weak-hing'd fancy,) ſomething ſavours 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, 
Yea, ſcandalous to the world. ; 
Leon. On your allegiance, | 
Out of the chamber with her. Were I a tyrant, 
Where were her life? ſhe durſt not call me ſo, 
If ſhe did know me one. Away with her. 


3 No yellow int ;] Yellow is the colour of jealouſy. Jonnson. 
So, Nym ſays in the Merry Wives of Windſor, „I will poſſeſs him 
with 2 STEVENS. ; 

+ eſt ſhe ſu £00, Be does, 

Her children not ber buſband's !] In the ardour of compoſition 
Shakſpeare ſeems here to have forgotten the difference of ſexes. No ſui- 
picion that the babe in queſtion migh: entertain of her future huſband's 
fdelity, could affect the legitimacy of her offspring. Unleſs ſhe were 
herſelf a C“ bed-ſwerver,” (which is not ſuppoſed,) ſhe could have no 
doubt of his being the father of her children. However painful female 
jealouſy may be to her that feels it, Paulina, therefore, certainly attri- 
butes to it, in the preſent inſtance, a pang that it can never give. 

| : MALoxx. 

5 And, lozel,] A lozel is a worthleſs fellow. STEEZVExS. 
« A lozel is one that hath loſt, neglected, or caſt off, his one good 
and welfare, and ſo is js become lewd and careleſs of credit and honeſty.” 


Verſtigan's Reſtitution, 1634, p. 335. RET. 
| ; . £ M 3 P aul, 
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With lady Margery, your midwife, there, 
To fave this baſtard's life ;—for tis a baſtard, 
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Paul. I pray you, do not puſh me; I'll be gone. F 
Look to your babe, my lord; *tis yours: Jove ſend her 
A better guiding ſpirit What need theſe hands ?— 
You, that are thus ſo tender o'er his follies, | 
Will never do him good, not one of you. 

So, ſo:—Farewel; we are gone. | [ Exit. 

Leon. Thou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this.— 
My child? away with't !—even thou, that haſt 
A heart fo tender o'er it, take it hence, 

And ſee it inſtantly conſum'd with fire; | 
Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up ſtraight ; 
Within this hour bring me word *tis done, We 
(And by good teſtimony) or I'Il ſeize thy life, 
With what thou elſe call thine : If thou refuſe, 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, ſay o; 
'The baſtard brains with theſe my proper hands 
Shall I daſh out. Go, take it to the fire; 
For thou ſett'ſt on thy wife. | 
Ant. I did not, fir; : 
'Theſe lords, my noble fellows, if they pleaſe, 
Can clear me in't. 
1. Lord. We can; my royal liege, 
He is not guilty of her coming hither. 
Leon. You are liars all. | 
1. Lord. Beſeech your highneſs, give us better credit : 
We have always truly ſerv'd you; and beſeech, 
So to eſteem of us: And on our knees we beg, 
(As recompence of our dear ſervices, 
Paſt, and to come, ) that you do change this purpoſe; 
Which being ſo horrible, ſo bloody, muſt 
Lead on to ſome foul iſſue: We all kneel. 
Leon. I am a feather for each wind that blows : 
Shall I live on, to ſee this baſtard kneel 
And call me father ? Better burn it now, 
'Than curſe it then. But, be it; let it live : 
It ſhall not neither.— Vou, fir, come you hither ; 
| lis Antigonus, 


You, that have been ſo tenderly officious 
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So ſure as this beard's grey, —what will you adventure 
To ſave this brat's life? 
Ant. Any thing, my lord, 
That my ability may undergo, 
And nobleneſs impoſe: at leaſt, thus much; 
I'll pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To ſave the innocent: any thing poſſible. 
Leon. It ſhall be poſſible: Swear by this ſword”, 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 
Ant. Iwill, my lord. 
Leon. Mark, — perform it ; (ſeeſt thou ?) for the fail 
Of any point in't ſhall not only be 
Death to thyſelf, but to thy lewd-tongu'd wite ; 
Whom, for this time, we pardon, We enjoin thee, 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
'This female baſtard hence ; and that thou bear it 
To ſome remote and deſeft place, quite out 
Of our dominions ; and that there thou leave it, 
Without more mercy, to its own protection, 
And favour of the climate. As by ſtrange fortune 
It came to us, J do in juſtice charge thee,— 
On thy ſoul's peril, and thy body's torture. 
That thou commend it ſtrangely to ſome — 5 
Where chance may nurſe, or end it: Take it up. 
Ant, I (wear to do this; though a preſent death 


Fo ſure as this beard's grey, ] The king muſt mean the beard of 
Antigonus, which perhaps both here and on a former occaſion, (ſee 
p. 155, n. 7+) it was intended, he ſhould lay hold of. Leontes has him- 
ſelf told us hat twenty-three years ago he was unbreech'd, in his green 
velvet coat, his dagger muzzled; and of courſe his age at the opening 
of this play muſt be under thirty. He cannot therefore mean his own 
beard, MAL kx. 4 

7 Swear by this E Tt was anciently the cuſtom to ſwear by the 
eroſs on the handle of a ſword. See a note on Hamlet, AQ I. ſe, v. 

STEEVENSs 

5 — commend it ſtrangely to ſome place,] Commit it to ſome place, 
as a ftranger, without more proviſion. JouNSON. 

So, in Macbeth : * 

& I wiſh your horſes ſwift and ſure of foot, 
c And ſo I do commend you to their backs,” 
See Vol. V. p. 65, n. . MALONE. 


M 4 Had 
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Had been more merciful.— Come on, poor babe: 
Some powerful ſpirit inſtruct the kites and ravens, 
To be thy nurſes! Wolves, and bears, they ſay, 
Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 
Like offices ct pity.— Sir, be proſperous 
In more than this deed does require! and blefling 9, 
Againſt this cruelty, fight on thy fide, 
Poor thing, condemn'd to loſs *! [ Exit, with the child. 
Leon. No, I'll not rear 
Another's iſſue. 
1. Attend. Pleaſe your highneſs, poſts, 
From thoſe you ſent to the oracle, are come 
An hour ſince : Cleomenes and Dion, 
Being well arriv'd from Delphos, are both landed, 
Haſting to the court, 
1. Lord. So pleaſe you, fir, their ſpeed 
Hath been beyond account. 
Leon. Twenty-three days 3 
They have been abſent : *Tis good ſpeed; foretels, 
The great Apollo ſuddenly will have 
The truth of this appear, Prepare you, lords; 
Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arraign 2 
Our moſt diſloyal lady: for, as ſhe hath 
Been publickly accus d, ſo ſhall ſhe have 
A juſt and open trial. While ſhe lives, 
My heart will be a burden to me. Leave me _ 
And think upon my bidding. [Extunts 


9 = and Wa, i. e. the favour of heaven, MATON E. 

1 condemn d to loſs.] i. e. to expoſure, ſimilar to that of a child 
whom its parents have 40. I once thought that 4% was here licenti- 
ouſly uſed for deflru#ion; but that this was not. the primary ſenſe here. 
intended, appears from a ſubſequent paſſage, Act III. fc iii: 
23S « Poor wretch, 

« That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos'd 
To /ofs, and what may follaw !”' Marox z. 


Ac 
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ACT IR SCENES 


The ſame. A Street in ſome town. 
Enter CLEOMENES, and Dion®. 


Cleo. The chmate's delicate; the air moſt ſweet ; 
Fertile the iſſe® ; the temple much ſurpaſſing 
The common praiſe it bears. | 

Dion. I ſhall report, 

For moſt it caught mes, the celeſtial habits, 
(Methinks, I ſo ſhould term them,) and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the ſacrifice ! 

How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly 

It was the offering! . 

Cleo. But, of all, the burſt 
And the ear-deaf*ning voice o'the oracle, 

Kin to ſove's thunder, fb ſurpriz*d my ſenſe, 
That I was nothing. 3 

Dion. If the event o'the journey | 
Prove as ſucceſsful to the queen, O, be't ſo !— 
As it hath been to us, rare, pleaſant, ſpeedy, 

The time is worth the uſe on't “. | 

Cleo. Great Apollo, 


* —Clcomenes and Dion.] Theſe two names, and thoſe of Antigonus 
and Archidamus, our author found in North's Plutarch. MAx ox x. 

2 Fertile the iſle;] But the temple of Apollo at Delphi was not in an 
iſland, but in Phocis, on the continent, Either Shakſpeare, or his 
editors, had their heads running on Delos, an iſland of the Cyclades, 

* WARBURTON. 

In the Hift. of Doraftus and Faunia, the queen defires the king to fend 
6 fix of his noblemen whom he beſt truſted, to the iſſe of Delphos,” &c. 

: STEEVENSs 
3 For moſt it caught me,] It may relate to the whole ſpectacle. 
| | OHNSONs 

4 The time is worth the uſe an't. ] If the event prove Wn to the 
queen, the time which due have ſpent in our journey is worth the trouble 
it hath coſt us. In other words, the happy iſſue of our journey will com- 

penſate for the time expended in it, and the fatigue we have undergone. 
We meet with nearly the ſame expreſſion in Florio's tranſlation of 
Montaigne's Eſſaies, 1603: * The common ſaying is, the time we 
live, is worth the money we pay for it.“ Mar oxx. 

Turn 
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Turn all to the beſt! Theſe proclamations, 
So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
J little like. | bf 
Dion. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear, or end, the buſineſs : When the oracle, 
(Thus by Apollo's great divine ſeal:d up,) ; 
Shall the contents diſcover, ſomething rare, 
Even then will ruſh to knowledge, —Go,—freſh horſes ;== 
And gracious be the iſſue ! [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Court of Juſtice. 
LronTEs, Lords, and Officers, appear properly ſeated. 


Leon. This ſeſſions (to our great grief, we pronounce) 
Even puſhes gainſt our heart: The party try'd, 
The daughter of a king; our wife; and one 3 
Of us too much belov'd.— Let us be clear' d 
Of being tyrannous, ſince we ſo openl 
Proceed in juſtice; which ſhall have due courſe, 
Even to the guilt, or the purgation 5.,— | 
Produce the priſoner. | 

Off. It is his highneſs” pleaſure, that the queen 
Appear in perſon here in court.—Silence ! 


HERMIONE 7zs brought in, guarded; PAULINA and La- 
_ dies, attending. | 


Leon. Read the indictment. | 

Offi. Hermione, queen to the worthy Leontes, king of 
Sicilia, thou art here accuſed and arraigned of high treaſon, 
in committing adultery with Polixenes, king of Bohemia; 
and conſpiring with Camillo to take away the life of our 
ſovereign lord the king, thy royal huſband : thg pretence® 
awhereof being by circumſtances partly laid open, thou, Her- 


_ 


5 Even to the guilt, or the purgation.—] Mr. Roderick obſerves; 
that the word even is not to be underſtood here as an adverb, but as an 
adjective, ſignifying equal or indifferent. STEEVENS. 4 | 

© — pretence—] Is, in this place, taken for a ſcheme laid, a defign 
formed ; to pretend means to deſign, in the Tao Gentlemen of Verona. 

OHNSON. 


mi one, # 
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mione, contrary to the faith and allegiance of a true ſubjeck, 
didſt counſel and aid them, for their better ſafety, to fly 
away by night. | 

Her. Since what I am to ſay, muſt be but that 
Which contradicts my accuſation ; and 
'The teſtimony on my part, no other 
But what comes from myſelf; it ſhall ſcarce boot me 
To ſay, Not guilty : mine integrity, 
Being counted falſehood, ſhall, as I expreſs it, 
He fo receiv'd 7. But thus, —If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 
I doubt not then, but innocence ſhall make 
Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience *.—You, my lord, beſt know, 
(Who leaſt? will ſeem to do ſo,) my paſt life 
Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 
As I am now unhappy ;. which“ is more 
Than hiſtory can 3 though devis'd, | 
And play'd, to take ſpectators: For behold me, 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king's daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince, —here ſtanding, 


7 == mine integrity, &c.] That is, my virtue being accounted wicl- 
edneſs, my aſſertion of it will paſs but for a lie. Falſebocd means both 
treachery and lie. JOHNSON. | 
It is frequently uſed in the former ſenſe in Othello, AR V: 
| « He ſays, thou told'ſt him that his wife wss falſe.” 

Again : 
, «© — Thou art raſh as fire 
e To fay that ſhe was falſe.” MALONE. 
8 _ If powers divine | 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 
T doubt not then but innocence ſhall make 
Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. ] Our author has here cloſely followed the novel 
of Doraſtus and Faunia, 1588 : If the divine powwers be privie to hu- 
man ations, ( as no doubt tbey are,) I hope my patience ſhall make for- 
tune bluſh, and my unſpotted life ſhall ſtayne ſpiteful diſcredit,” 
| Maronr. 
9 Who /eaft—] Old Copy bom leaſt, Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

5 | | MaLonE. 

bie-] That is, which unhappineſs. MaLonz, 
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To prate and talk for life, and honour, fore 

Who pleaſe to come and hear. For life, I prize it * 
As JI weigh grief, which I would ſpare*: for honour, 
Tis a derivative from me to mines, 

And only that I ftand for. I appeal 

To your own conſcience “, fir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how I was in your grace, 
How merited to be ſo; ſince he came, 

With what encounter ſo uncurrent I 

Have ſtrain'd, to appear thus3: if one jot beyond * 


1 — For life, I prize it &c. ] Life is to me now only grief, and as 
ſuch only is confidered by me; I would therefore willingly diſmiſs it. 
. Jon xs. 
2 I would ſpare:] To ſpare any thing is to ler it go, io quit the 
Pelſeſſion of it. Joxx SON. PE 
3 *Tis a derivative from me to mine,] This ſentiment, which is pro- 
bably borrowed from Eceleſiaſticus chap. iii. verſe 11, cannot be too 
often impreſſed on the female mind: © The glory of a man is from the 
honour of his father; and à mother in diſponcur, is a reproach unto ber 
children. STEEVENS» . 


To your own conſcience, &c.] So, is Doraſtus and Faunia : How 


J have led my life before Egiſthus* coming, I appeal, Pandoſto, to the 
Gods, and ts thy conſcience.” MAL ONE. F 
5 fince be came, | 
With <vbat encounter fo uncurrent I 
Have ftrain'd, to appear thus :] The ſenſe ſeems to be this: 
Mphat ſudden ſlip baue I made, :hat I ſhould catch a wrench in my cba- 
rafter ? 
„4 — a noble nature 
& May catch a wrench.“ Timon. 
An uncurrent encounter ſeems to mean an irregular, unjuſtifiable con- 
greſs. The ſenſe would then be: -In what baſe reciprocation of love 
have I caught this ſtrain ? Uncurrent is what will not paſs, and is, at 
preſent, only apply'd to money. 
Mrs. Ford talks of—ſome ſtrain in her character. STEEVENS, 
The preciſe meaning of the word encounter in this paſſage may be 
gathered from our author's uſe of it elſewhere : 
«© Who hath— 
4 Confeſs'd the vile encounters they have had 
A thouſand times in ſecret.“ Much ado about Nothing. 
Hero and Borachio are the perſons ſpoken of. Again, in Meaſure for 


Meaſure ; We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to ſte ad up your appoint- 
meat, 
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The bound of honour ; or, in act, or will, 

'That way inclining ; harden'd be the hearts 

Of all that hear me, and my near'ſt of kin 

Cry, Fye upon my grave! | 

ae I ne'er heard yet, 

That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 

Leſs impudence to gain- ſay what they did, 

Than to perform it firit ©, : | 
| Her. 


ment, go in your place : if the encounter acknowledge itſelf hereafter, it 
may compel him to her recompence.“ 

As, to paſs or utter money that is not current, is contrary to law, I 
believe our author in the preſent paſſage, with his accuſtomed licence, 
uſes the word uncurrent as ſynonymous to unlawful. 

I have ftrain'd, may perhaps mean—I have ſwerved or defleted 
from the ſtrict line of duty. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

& Nor aught ſo good, but ſtrain'd from that fair uſe, 

4 Revolts—"", 
Again, in our author's 140th. Sonnet: 

% Bear thine eyes ſtraight, though thy proud beart go wide,” 
A bed- ſwerver has already occurred in this play. 

«© To appear thus, is, to appear in ſuch an aſſembly as this; to be 
put on my trial. | | | 

Mr. Maſon has juftly obſerved that this ſentence is not interrogative, 
and that therefore there is no need of the tranſpoſition propoſed by Dr. 
Johnſon. Have I ſtrain'd, &. The conſtruction is, © I appeal 
to your own conſcience, with what encounter ſo uncurrent I have 
ſtrain'd, &c. ' MALONEs 

6 I n&er heard yet, 95 

That any of theſe bolder wices wanted 

Leſs impudence to gain-ſay what they did, 

Than to perform it firſt.] It is apparent that according to the pro- 
per, at leaſt according to the preſent, uſe of words, /efs ſhould be more, 
or wanted ſhould be had. But Shakſpeare is very uncertain in his uſe 
of negatives, It may be neceſſary once to obſerve, that in our language, 
two negatives did not originally affirm, but ſtrengthen the negation. 
This mode of ſpeech was in time changed, but as the change as made 
in oppoſition to long cuſtom, it proceeded gradually, and uniformity 
was net obtained but through an intermediate confuſion. JoHNSONs 

Dr. Johnſon's obſervation on this paſſage is ſo manifeſtly right, and 
our author's inaccuracy of conſtruction in many paſſages of theſe plays, 
ſo well known to thoſe who have ſtudied his works, that the foregoing 
note requires no ſupport. Yet an anonymous Remarker conteſts a pro- 
poſition which I make no doubt te every other reader will 3 

| | evident, 
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Her. That's true enough; 
Though tis a ſaying, fir, not due to me. Y 
Leon. You will not own it. 
Her. More than miſtreſs of, 
Which comes to me in name of fault, I muſt not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes, 
(With whom I am accus'd,) I do confeſs, 
I lov'd him, as in honour he requir'd ; 
With ſuch a kind of love, as might become 
A lady like me; with a love, even ſuch, 
So, and no other, as yourſelf commanded : 
Which not to have done, I think, had been in me 
Both diſobedience and ingratitude, 
To you, and toward your friend; whoſe love had ſpoke, 
Even ſince it could ſpeak, from an infant, freely, 
That it was yours. Now, for conſpiracy, 
I know not how it taſtes ; though it be dith'd 
For me to try how: all I know of it, 
Ts, that Camillo was an honeſt man ; 
And, why he left your court, the gods . 
Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 
Leon. You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you have underta'en to do in his abſence. 
Her. Sir, 
You ſpeak a languape that I underſtand not : 


evident'; and ſeems to think here, and in many other places, that by 
merely repeating Shakſpeare's words, he has explained them. If bad 
is admiſſible in this ſentence, in the place of wanted, (as it certainly 
is,) wanted, which is the reverſe or contrary of bad, cannot be correct. 
2 p. 138, n. 9. MALONE. 

For Polixenes 

(With whom I am accus d,) I do confeſs, : 

1 lov'd bin as in honour be reguir d; &c. ] So, in Deraſtus and 
Faunia: What hath paſſed between him and me, the Gods only 
know, and J hope will preſently reveale. That I /ov'd Egiſthus, I can- 
not denie; that I honour'd him, I ſhame not to confeſs. - But as touch- 
ing laſcivious Juſt, I ſay Egiſthus is honeſt, and hope myſelf to be found 
without ſpot. For Franion, [Camillo, ] I can neither accuſe him nor 
excuſe him. I was not privie to his departure. And that this is true 


which J have here rehearſed, I refer * to the divine oracle.“ 
MaLoNE, 


«7 ty mY 3 


And firſt- fruits of my body, from his preſence 


te true reading, is proved deciſively from the words of the novel, 


zs for her [ſaid Pandoſto] it was her part to deny ſuch a monſtrous 
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My life ſtands in the level of your dreams 7, 
Which I'll lay down. 


Leon. Your aQtions are my dreams 


— —— — ——— — - 


. You had a baſtard by Polixenes, 
And I but dream'd it: As you were paſt all ſhame, 
(Thoſe of your fact are ſo, ) ſo paſt all truth“: 


Which to deny, concerns more than availsꝰ: for as 
Thy brat hath been caſt out, like to itſelf, 
No father owning it, (which is, indeed, 
More criminal in thee, than it,) ſo thou 
Shalt feel our juſtice ; in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage, 
Look for no leſs than death, 

Her. Sir, {pare your threats; 
The bug, which you would fright me with, I ſeek. 
To me can life be no commodity : 
'The crown and comfort of my life *, your fayour, 
I do give loſt ; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went: My ſecond joy, 


I am barr'd, like one infectious: My third comfort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily *, is from my breaſt 


7 My life fands in the level of your dreams, ] To be in the level is, by 
a metaphor from archery, to be within the reach, Jon NSsox. 
5 A, you were paſt all name, | 


(Thole of your fact are ſe, ) ſo paſt all truth :] Thoſe of your fat, 
may mean, —thoſe who have done as you do. STEEVENS. 
Dr. Johnſon would read pack, and Dr. Farmer ſe&; but that fat is 


which our author had in his mind, both here, and in a former paſſage 
L“ I n&er heard yet, That any of theſe bolder vices” &c.] : e And 


crime, and to be impudent in forſwearing the ac, fince the had 
paſſed all ſhame in committing the fault,” MaLons. 
9 Which to deny, concerns more than avails: ] It is your buſineſs to 


deny this charge, but the mere denial will be uſeleſs ; will prove no- 
thing. MALoNE. 


1 The crown and comfort of my life, — ] The ſupreme bleſſing of my 
life, So, in Cymbeline : 
44 C that huſband ! 
c My ſupreme crown of grief MALONE. | 
2 Starr'd moſt unluckily,] i, e. born under an inauſpicious planet. 
- ; | STEEVENS. 


The . 


ͤ——̊̈—— - — —— —— 2 1 
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The innocent milk in its moſt innocent mouth, 
Hala out to murder: Myſelf on every poſt 
Proclaim'd a ſtrumpet; With immodeſt hatred, 
The child-bed privilege deny*d, which *longs 
To women of all faſhion ;—Laſtly, hurried 
Here to this place, 1'the open air, before 

I have got ſtrength of limit *. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what bleſſings I have here alive, 

That I ſhould fear to die? Therefore, proceed. 
But yet hear this; miſtake me not; No! life, 
J prize it not a ftraw :—but for mine honour, 
(Which I would free,) if I ſhall be condemn'd 
Upon ſurmiſes ; all proofs ſleeping elle, 

But what your jealouſies awake; I tell you, 
*Tis rigour, and not law“. - Your honours all, 


3 T bave got ſtrength of limit. ] I know not well how frrength of 
limit can mean firength to paſs the limits of the child-bed chamber, 
which yet it muſt mean in this place, unleſs we read in a more eaſy 


| phraſe, frengeh of limb. And now, &c. JonunsoN. 


Limit was anciently uſed for limb. STEEVENS» 
In Cymbeline we meet with the word in a ſenſe that may countenance 
Dr. Johnſon's firſt explanation : 
& A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 
& To ftride a limit. 
I believe the meaning is, before I have got ſtrength enough to move 
even in a preſcribed-and limited 8 In Meaſure for Meaſure limit is 
uſed for a preſcribed and limited time: . between the time of the 
contract and limit of the ſolemnity, her brother Frederick was wrecked 
at ſea.“ See alſo Vol. V. p. 112, n.8. | 
The third folio reads—ſtrength of limbs; but the emendation de- 
derives no authority from thence. Maron, 
Strength of limit is, the limited degree of ſtrength, which is cuſtom- 
ary for women to acquire before they are ſuffered to go abroad after 


'Ehild-bearing, MasoN. 
4+ 


I tell you, 

*Tis rigour, and not law.] This alſo is from the novel: © Bel- 
laria, no whit diſmaid with this rough reply, told her huſband Pan- 
doſto, that he ſpake upon choller, and not conſcience ; for her virtuous 
life had been ſuch as no ſpot of ſuſpicion could ever ſtayne. And if 
ſhe had borne a friendly countenance to Egiſthus, it was in reſpect he 
was his friend, and not for any luſting affection: therefore if ſhe were 
condemned without any farther proofe, it was rigour and 7 law.” 

2 : ALONE. 


I do 


” 
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I do refer me — the oracle ; 
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truly begotten; and the king foall live without an my if 
that, which is loft, be not found s. 


that which is loft be got found.“ MaALONE. 
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Apollo be-m 
- Lord. 2 2 - requeſt 


Is altogether juſt : therefore, bring forth, 

And in Apollo's name, hisoracle; 2 certain Officers, 
Her. The emperor of Ruſſia was my father: 

O, that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter's trial ! — he did but ſee 

The flatneſs of my miſery ; yet with - yl 

Of pity, not revenge ! 


Re-enter Officers, with CLEOMENESG and DiON., 


Off. You here ſhall ſwear upon this ſword of juſtice, | 
That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos; and from thence have brought 
This ſeal'd-up oracle by the hand deliver'd 
Of great Apollo's and that, ſince then, 
You have not dar' 22 to Teak the holy ſeal, 
Nor read the ſecrets in't. | 

Cleo. Dion. All this we ſwear. 

Leon. Break up the ſeals, and read. 

Offi. [reads.J Hermione #s chaſte, Polixenes Blamels eſs, Ca- 
millo atrue ſubject, Leontes a jealous tyrant, his innocent babe 


Lords. Now b fled be t great Apollo! 

Her. Praiſed? | | 

Leon. Haſt thou read truth ? 

Off. AY, my lord; even ſo as it is here ſet down. 


5 The flatneſs of my miſery ;] That is, how low, how far I am laid 
by my Oo Jonuns0N, 

80 Milton, Par. Loft, b. ii: 

„ Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
- 6 Is flat deſpair.” MaLonz. 
6 Hermione is chaſte, c.] This is almoſt tn tins 2 have . 
«© The Oracle. 

Suſpicion is no proofe; jealouſie is an unequal judge; Bellaria is 
chaſte ; Egiſthus blameleſs; Tranion a true ſubject; Pandoſto treacher- 
ous; his babe innocent; and the king ſhall dye without an heire, if 


Vol. IV. N | Lion 


— 833 —— — 


Leon. There is no truth at all i'the oracle: 
The ſeſſions ſhall proceed; this is mere falſehood. 


Euter a Servant, haſtily. LI, 


Ser. My lord the king, the king! 
Leon. What is the buſineſs ? 
Ser. O fir, I ſhall be hated to report it: 


The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 


Of the queen's ſpeed /, is gone. 
Leon. How! gone? . 
Ser. Is dead. 5 | | 
Leon. Apollo's angry; and the heavens themſelves 

Do ftrike at my injuſtce. [ Her. faints.] How now there? 
Paul. This news is mortal to the queen ;:—Look down, 

And ſee what death is doing. | 
Leon. Take her hence: | 

Her heart is but o'er-charg'd.; ſhe will recover. 

I have too much believ'd mine own ſuſpicion :— 

*Beſeech you, 1 apply to her | 

Some remedies for life.—Apollo, pardon 

[ Exeunt PAULINA and ladies, with HERMIONE: 


: My great profaneneſs gainſt thine oracle | — 
1 


reconcile me to Polixenes.; 4 


New-woo my queen; recall the good Camillo; 


Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy: 

For, being tranſported by my jealouſies 

To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I choſe 

Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon 

My friend Polixenes: which had been done, 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardy'd 

My ſwift command“; though I with death, and with 


7 Of the gueen's ſpeed, ] Of the event of the queen's trial: ſo we fill 
ſay, he ſped well or ill. JohN so. 

8 But that the good mind of Camillo tardy d | 
MA ſwift command; ] Here likewiſe our author has cloſely follow - 
ed Greene : «© —promiſing not only to ſhew himſelf a loyal and a loving 
huſband; but alſo to reconcile himſelfe to Egiſthus and Tranion ; re- 
vealing then before them all the cauſe of their ſecret flight, and how 
treacherouſly he thought to have practiſed his death, if that the good 
mind of his cup- bearer had not prevented his purpoſe,” MATO R. 


Reward 
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Reward, did threaten and encourage him, 

Not doing it, and being done; he, moſt humane, 
And ll with honour, to my kingly gueſt 
Unclaſp'd my practice; quit his fortunes here, 
Which you knew great; and to the hazard 

Of all incertainties himſelf commended®?, 

No richer than his honour :—How he gliſters | 
Thorough my ruſt! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker*! | | 


Re-enter PAULINA, 


Paul, Woe the while! | 
O, cut my lace; leſt my heart cracking it, | 
Break too! | | 

1. Lord. What fit is this, good lady 

Paul. What ſtudied torments, tyrant, haſt for me? 
What wheels? racks? fires? What flaying? boiling? 
In leads, or oils? what-old, or newer torture 
Muſt I receive; whoſe every word deſerves 
To taſte of thy moſt worſt ? Thy tyranny, 

Together working with thy jealouſies,— 

Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 

For girls of nine —0, think, what they have done, 
And then run mad, indeed; ſtark mad! for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. 

That thou betray*dft Polixenes, *twas nothing; 


52222. to tbe hazard 

Of all incertainties himſe!f commended, ] In the original copy ſome 
word probably, of two ſyllables, was inadvertenly omitted in the firſt of 
theſe lines, I believe the word omitted was either doubtful, or fearful, 
The editor of the ſecond folio endeavoured to cure the defect by read- 
ing—the certain hazard; the moſt improper word that could have been 
choſen, How little attention the alterations made in that copy are en- 
titled to, has been ſhewn in the preface to the preſent edition. Com- 

mended is committed. See p. 167, n. 8. MALoNE. 
1 Does my deeds make the blacker !] This vehement retraction of 
Leontes, accompanied with the confeſſion of more crimes than he was 
ſuſpected of, is agreeable to our daily experience of the viciflitudes of 
violent tempers, and the eruptions of minds oppreſſed with guilt. | 
| | Jounson. | 
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That did but ſhow thee, of a fool, inconſtant, 
And damnable ungrateful *: nor was't much, 
Thou would'ſt have poiſon'd good Camillo's honour ?,. 
To have him kill a king; poor treſpaſſes, 
More monſtrous ſtanding by: whereof 1 reckon 
The caſting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 
To be or none, or little; though a devil 
Would have ſhed water out of fire, ere don't“: 
Nor 1s't directly laid to thee, the death 
Of the young prince ; whoſe honourable thoughts 
(Thoughts high for one ſo tender) cleft the heart, 
That could conceive, a groſs and fooliſh fire 
Blemiſh'd his gracious dam: this is not, no, 
Laid to thy anſwer: But the laſt.— O, lords, 
When I have ſaid, cry, woe !— the queen, the queen, 
The W BIR, creature's dead; and vengeance- 
t 
Not dropp'd down yet. 
1. Lord, The higher powers forbid! 
Paul. I ſay, ſhe's dead; I'll ſwear't : if word, nor oath,. 
Prevail not, go and ſee: if you can bring 
Tincture, or luſtre, in her lip, her eye, 5 
Heat outwardly, or breath within, I'Il ſerve you 
As I would do the gods. — But, O thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir: therefore betake thee 


2 That did but ſhew thee, f a fool, inconflant, | 

And damnable ungrateful:] This, by a mode of ſpeech anciently 
much uſed, means only, It fbew'd thee firſt a fool, then inconſtant and 
ungrateful. JOHNSON« | 


Damnable is here uſed adverbially, See Vol, ui. p- 441, n. 2. 


MALONEs 

3 Thou would'ft bave poiſon'd good Camillo's honour, ] How ſhould | 
Paulina know this ? No one had — the king with this crime ex 
cept himſelf, while Paulina was abſent, attending on Hermione. The 
poet ſeems to have forgotten this circumſtance, MAaLonze 

+ though a devil 

Would bave ſhed water out of fire, ere don't 2] i. e. a devil would 

have ſhed tears of pity o'er the damn'd, ere he would have committed 
ſuch an action. STEEVENS. | | 
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To nothing but deſpair. A thouſand knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 

Leon. Go on, go on: 
Thou canſt not ſpeak too much; I have defery'd 
All tongues to talk their bittereſt. 

1. Lord. Say no more; 
Hoe er the buſineſs goes, you have made fault 
I' the boldneſs of your ſpeech, 

Paul. J am ſorry fort?; 
All faults I make, when I ſhall come to know them, 
I do repent: Alas, I have ſhew'd too. much | 
The raſhneſs of a woman: he is touch' d 
To the noble heart.—What's gone, and what's paſt help, 
Should be paſt grief: Do not receive affliction 
At my petition, I beſeech you; rather 
Let me be puniſh'd, that have minded you 
Of what you ſhould forget. Now, good my liege, 
Sir, royal ſir, forgive a fooliſh woman; 
The love I bore your queen, —lo, fool again 
I'll ſpeak of her no more, nor of your children; 
T'll not remember you of my own lord, 
Who is loſt too: Take your patience to you, 
And I'll ſay nothing. | | 

Leon. Thou didſt ſpeak but well, 
When moſt. the truth; which I receive much better 
Than to be pitied of thee. Pr'ythee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen, and ſon : 
One grave ſhall be for bath ; upon them ſhall 
The cauſes of their death appear, unto 
Our ſhame perpetual : Once a day I'll viſit 
2 chapel where they lie; and tears, ſhed there, 
Shall be my recreation : ſo long as nature | 
Will bear up with this exerciſe, ſo long, 


S T am ſarry for t;] This is another inſtance of the ſudden changes 
incident to vehement and ungovernable minds. Joux RON. 
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I daily vow to uſe it. Come, and lead me 
To theſe ſorrows. [Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Bohemia. A deſert country near the ſea. 


Enter AnTicGonus, with the Child; and a Mariner. 


Ant. Thou art perfect then“, our ſhip hath touch'd upon 
'The deſerts of Bohemia ? 

Mar. Ay, my lord; and fear 
We have landed in ill time: the ſkies look grimly, 
And threaten preſent bluſters. In my conſcience, 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry, 
And frown upon us. Fe 

Ant. Their ſacred wills be done !—Go, get aboard; 
Look to thy bark; I'Il not be long, before 


. I call upon thee. | 


Mar. Make your beſt haſte; and go not 
Too far 1'the land: *tis like to be loud weather; 
Beſides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey, that keep upon't, 
Ant, Go thou away 
I'II follow inſtantly, 
Mar. I am glad at heart | 
To be ſo rid o'the buſineſs. | [Exit, 
Ant. Come, poor babe ;— i | 
I have heard, (but not believ*d,) the ſpirits of the dead 
May walk again: if ſuch thing be, thy mother 
Appear'd to me laſt night; for ne'er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one fide, ſome another ; 
J never ſaw a veſſel of like ſorrow, By 
So fill'd, and fo becoming: in pure white robes, 
Like very ſanQtity, ſhe did approach 
My cabin where I lay: thrice bow'd before me; 


6 Thou art perfect 2 Perfect is often uſed by Shakſpeare for 
certain, well aſſured, or well informed. Jon NsOxN. Eat 
It is ſo uſed by almoſt all our ancient writers. STEEVIRS. 
2 
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And, gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, ker eyes 
Became two ſpouts : the fury ſpent, anon 
id this break from her: Good Antigonus, 
| Since fate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower-out , 
Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia, W 
There weep, and leave it crying ; and, for the babe 
Ts counted loft for ever, Perdita, 6 | 
I priythee, call't : for this. ungentle buſinęſs, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne er ſhall jee - © 
T hy wife Paulina more: — and ſo, with ſhricks, 
She melted into air. Affrighted much, 
I did in time-colle& myſelt; _ thought 
This was ſo, and no ſlumber. Dreams are toys: 
Yet, for this once, yea, ſuperſtitiouſly, 
I will be ſquar'd by this. I do believe, 
Hermione hath ſuffer' d death; and that 
Apollo would, this being andeed the iſſue 
Of king Polixenes, it ſhould here be laid, 
Either for life, or death, upon the earth | 
Of its right father.—Blofſom, ſpeed thee well! 
BE e | [ laying down the child. 
There lie; and there thy charaQter 7 : there theſe; © 
1 [ laying down a bundle. 
Which may, if fortune pleaſe, both breed thee, pretty, 
Aud ſtill reſt ching. — The ſtorm begins: Poor wretch, 
That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos'd 
To loſs, and what may follow !—Weep I cannot, 
But my heart bleeds : and moſt accurs'd am I, 
To be by oath enjoin'd to this.—Farewel! _ 
The day frowns more and more; thou art like to have 
A lullaby too rough * : I never ſaw 
7 — thy character: J i. e. the writing afterwards diſcovered with 
Perdita. “ —the letters of Antigonus found with it, which they knew 
to be his character.. STEEVENS. 
bb art like to bave h 
A lullaby too r2ugh :] So, in _—_ and Faunia : Shall thy 
tender mouth, inſtead of ſweet kiſſes, be nipped with bitter ſtormes? 
Shalt thou have the-coh;/ling <winds for thy lullaby, and the ſalt ſea- 
fome, inſtead of ſweet milke? MATO NR. MY ; 
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The heavens ſo dim by day. A ſavage clamour? ? 
Well may I get aboard — This is the chace ; : 
I am gone for ever. [Exit, purſued by a bear. 


Enter an old Shepherd. 


Shep. I would, there were no age between ten and three 
and twenty; of that youth would fleep out the reſt: for 
there is nothing in the between but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, ſtealing, fighting. Hark 
you now !— Would any but theſe boil'd brains of nineteen, 
and two and twenty, hunt this weather? They have 
ſcared away two of my beſt ſneep; which, I fear, the 
wolf will ſooner find, than the maſter: if any where I 
have them, *tis by the ſea-fide, brouzing of ivy *. Good 
luck, an't be thy will! what have. we here? [rating up 
the child.] Mercy on's, a barne! a very pretty barne* ! 
A boy, or a child, I wonder? A pretty one; a very 
pretty one: Sure ſome ſcape: though I am not bookith, 

et I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the ſcape. This 

| hey been ſome ſtair-work, ſome trunk-work, ſome behind. 
door-work : they bay = por we: that got this, than the 
r thing is here. I'll take it up for pity : yet I'll tarry 
en on come; he holla'd but even * Whoa, ho 


hoa! | | 
- Enter Clown. 

Cloaun. Hilloa, 5 loa ! 

Shep.. What, art ſo near? If thow'lt ſee a thing to talk 
on when thou art dead and rotten, come hither. What 
ail'ſt thou, man? em 2 


* 


9 — A ſavage clamour?] This clamour was the cry of the dogs 
and hunters ; ſeeing the bear, he cries, this is the chace, or, the 
animal purſued, Jonwson. 1 | | 
1 Fan where ] bave them, tis by the ſea-fide, brouzing of ivy. ] 
This alſo is from the novel: „The Shepherd] fearing either that the 
evolves or eagles had undone him, (for he was ſo poore as a ſheepe was 


* 


halfe his ſubſtance,) wand'red downe towards the ſea-cliffes, to ſee if per- 


chance the ſbeepe was brouzing on the ſea-ivy, whereon they doe greatly 
feed.” MAroxx. 7 Ps | Pt) | 

2 — 4 barne ! 4 ver pretty barne Ji. e. child. It is a North 
Country word. Barns for Borns, things born; ſeeming to anſwer to 
the Latin nati. STEIVEXS. Nee e ps OE 
„ 4 | | ; h Clown, 
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_ Clown. I have ſeen two ſuch ſights, by ſea, and by 
land ;—but I am not to ſay, it is a ſea, for it is now the 
ſky ; betwixt the firmament and it, you cannot thruſt a 
bodkin's point. | | 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it? 

Clown, I would, you did but ſee how it chafes, how it 
rages, how it takes up the ſhore! but that's not to the 
point: O, the moſt piteous cry of the poor ſouls ! ſome- 
times to ſee *em, and not to ſee *em : now the ſhip borin 
the moon with her main- maſt; and anon ſwallow'd with 
yeſt and froth, as you'd thruſt a cork into a hogſhead. 
And then for the land ſervice, To ſee how the bear tore 


out his ſhoulder-bone ; how he 8 to me for help, and 


ſaid, his name was Antigonus, da nobleman :—But to 
make an end of the ſhip :—to ſee how the ſea flap-dragon'd 
It :—but, firſt, how the poor ſouls roar'd, and the ſea 
mock'd them ;—and how the poor gentleman roar'd, and 
the bear mock'd him, both roaring louder than the ſea, 
or weather, „ | 
Shep. Name of mercy, when was this, boy? 
Clown. Now, now; I have not wink'd fince I ſaw theſe 
ſights: the men are not yet cold under water, nor the 
bear half dined on the gentleman ; he's at it no). 
. Shep. Would I had been by, to have help'd the old 
mans. 3 14.98 
Cloaun. I would you had been by the ſhip fide, to have 
help'd her; there your charity would have lack'd footing, 


[ 4ſ#ae. 
Shep. Heavy matters | heavy matters! but look thee 
here, boy. Now bleſs thyſelf ; thou met'ſt with things 
dying, I with-things new born. Here's a ſight for thee ; 


2 Shep. Would T bad been by, to have belp'd the old man.] I ſuppoſe 
the ſhepherd infers the age of Antigonus from his inability to defend 
himſelf; or perhaps Shakfpeare, who was conſcious that he himſelf 
defigned Antigonus for an od man, has inadvertently given this know- 
ledge to the ſhepherd who had never ſeen him. STEEVENS. 

Perhaps the word od was inadvertently omitted in the preceding 
ſpeech : „ — nor the bear half dined on the od gentleman 3” Mr, 
Steevens's ſecond conjecture, however, is, I believe, the * von one. 
1 ä ALONE. 
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look thee, a bearing-cloth * for a ſquire's child! Look 
thee here; take up, take up, boy; open't. So, let's 
ſee ;—It was told me, I ſhould be rich by the fairies: 
this is ſome changeling 5: — open't: What's within, 
boy ? | | 
Clown, You're a made old man®; if the fins of your 
youth are forgiven you, you're well to live, Gold! all 
old! ; | 7 ; 

: Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and *twill prove ſo: up 
with it, keep it cloſe; home, home, the next way 7. 
We are lucky, boy; and to be ſo ſtill, requires nothing 
but ſecrecy.—Let my ſheep go: - Come, good boy, the 
next way home. | 

Clown. Go you the next way with your findings; I'll 
go ſee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how 
much he hath eaten: they are never curſt, but when th 
are hungry*® :: if there be any of him left, I'Il bury it. 

Shep. That's a good deed: If thou may'ſ diſcern by 
that which is left of him, what he is, fetch me to the 
fight of him. . 

Clown. Marry, will I; and you ſhall help to put him 
1'the ground. = | | | 

Shep. Tis a lucky day, boy; and we'll do good deeds 
on't. | i 5 Zxeunt. 


4 — bearing-cloth—1 A bearing- cloth is the fine mantle or cloth 
With which a child is uſually covered, when it is carried to the church 
ed be baptized. Pzzcy. 5 

5 = ſome changeling :] i. e. ſome child left behind by the fairies, 
ja the room of one which they had ſtolen. SrEEZVENS. 

See Vol. II. p. 458, n. 9. Matone. 

6 You're made old man; ] The old copy reads - mad. The emen- 
dation was made by Mr. Theobald. MALON R. . 

This emendation is certainly right. The word is borrowed from the 
novel: «© The good man defired his wife to be quiet: if ſhe would hold 
peace, they were made for ever.” FARMER. . | 

7 em the next way.] i. e. the neareſt way, See Vol. V. p.203, n. 7. 

MALON E. 

8 They are never curſt, Jut when they are bungry:] Curſt, ſignifies miſ- 

chieveus, Thus the adage ; Curſt cows have ſhort horns, HEZNLE T. 


ACT 


3 
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Enter Time, as Chorus. 
Time. IJ. — that pleaſe ſome, try all; both joy, and 
terror, 
Of good and bad; that make, and unfold error9,— 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To uſe my wings. Impute it not a crime, 
To me, or my ſwift paſſage, that I ſlide” 
O'er ſixteen years, and leave the growth untry'd 
OF 


9 — that make, and unfeld error,] Dephrted time renders many facts 
obſcure, and in that ſenſe is the cauſe of error. Time to come brings 
diſcoveries with it. STEEVENS. \ 

Theſe very comments on Shakſpeare prove, that time can both make 
and unfold error. Mason, _-. 

4 — that I Hide 5 4 

O'er ſixteen years, ] This treſpaſs, in reſpect of dramatick unity, 


will appear venial to thoſe who have read the once famous Lilly's En- 


dymion, or (as he himſelf calls it in the prologue) his Man in the Moon. 
This author was applauded and very liberally paid by queen Elizabeth. 
Two acts of his piece comprize the ſpace of forty years. Endymion ly- 
ing down to ſleep at the end of the ſecond, and waking in the firſt ſcene 
of the fifth, after a nap of that unconſcionable length. Lilly has like- 
Wiſe been guilty of much greater abſurdity than ever Shakſpeare commit- 
ted ; for he ſuppoſes that Endymion's hair, features, and perſon, were 
changed by age during his ſleep, while all the other perſonages of the 

drama remained without alteration. | | 
George Whetſtone, in the epiſtle dedicatory, before his Promos and 
Caſſandra, 1578, (on the plan of which Meaſure for Meaſure is form- 
ed,) had pointed out many of theſe abſurdities and offences againſt the 
laws of the drama. It muſt be owned therefore that Shakſpeare has 
not fallen into them through ignorance of what they were. For at 
this daye, the Italian is ſo laſcivious in his comedies, that honeſt hearts 
are grieved at his actions. The Frenchman and Spaniard follow the 
Italian's humour. The German is too holy; for he preſents on everye 
common ſtage, what preachers ſhould pronounce in pulpits. The Eng- 
Iiſhman in this quallitie, is moſt vaine, indiſereete, and out of order. 
He - firſt grounds his worke on impoſſibilities: then in three houres 
ronnes he throwe the worlde : marryes, gets children, makes children 
men, men to conquer kingdomes, murder monſters, and bringeth 
goddes from heaven, and fetcheth devils from hell,” &c This quota- 
tion 
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Of that wide gap *; ſince it is in my power? 
To o'erthrow law, and in one ſelf- born hour 
To plant and o'erwhelm cuſtom : Let me paſs 
The ſame I am, ere ancient'ſt order was, 
Or what is now received : I witneſs to 
The times that brought them in; ſo ſhall I do 
Jo the freſheſt things now reigning ; and make ſtale 
The gliſtering of this preſent, as my tale 
Now ſeems to.it. Your patience this allowing, 
I turn my glaſs; and give my ſcene ſuch growing, 
As you had ſlept between. Leoater leaving 
The effects of his fond jealouſies; fo grieving, 
That he ſhuts up himſelf; imagine me, 


tion will ferve to ſhew that our poet might have enjoyed the enefit of 
literary laws, but like Achilles, denied that laws were deſigned to ope- 
rate on beings confident of their own powers, and ſecure of graces be- 
yond the reach of art. STEEvEns. 
. Þ und leave the growth untry'd i ü 
Of that wide gap J Our author attends more to his ideas than to 
his words. The growth of the wide gap, is ſomewhat irregular ; but 
He means, #be growth, or progreſſion of the time which filled up the 
gap of the ſtory between Perdita's birth and her ſixteenth year. To leave 
© #bis growth untried, is to leave the paſſages of the intermediate years un- 
noted and unexamined.. Untried is not, perhaps, the word which he 
would have ghoſen, but which his rhyme required. JoHNns0Ns 
Dr, } 


« I turn my glaſs; and give my ſcene ſuch growing, 

« As you had ſlept between.” F * 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre: 

«© Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt find 

« At Tharſus.“ 


* | 
Gap, the reading of the original copy, which Dr, Warburton changed to 


gulpb, is likewiſe ſupported by the ſame play, in which old Gower, 
who appears as Chorus, ſays, 

& — learn of me, who ſtand i'the gaps to teach you 

«© The ſtages of our ſtory.” MALONE. 

. 3 = fince it is in my power &c.] The reaſoning of Time is not very 
clear; he ſeems to mean, that he who has broke ſo many laws may 
now break another; that he who introduced every thing, may introduce 
Perdita in her fixteenth year ; and he intreats that he may paſs as of 
old, before any order or tucceſſion of objects, ancient or modern, diſ- 


tinguiſhed his periods, [ohN SON. 
| | Gentle 


n's explanation of growth is confirmed by a ſubſequent ' 


1 


8 N. 
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Gentle ſpeQators, that I now may be of 


In fair Bohemia ; and remember well, 
I mention'd a ſon o'the king's, which Florizel 


I now name to you; and with ſpeed ſo pace 


To ſpeak of Perdita, now grown 1n grace 

Equal with wond'ring : What of her enſues, 

J liſt not prophecy ; but let Time's news 

Be known, when *tis brought forth: = a ſhepherd's 
daughter, | 

And what to her adheres, which follows after, 

Is the argument of time“: Of this allow 5, 

If ever you have ſpent time worſe ere now ; 


If never yet, that Time himſelf doth ſay, 


He wiſhes earneſtly, you never may. [Exits 


| S | 
The ſame. 4 Room in the Palace of Polixenes. 


Enter POLIXENES and CAMILLO, 


Pol. I pray thee,. good Camillo, be no more importu- 
nate: *tis a ſickneſs, denying thee any thing; a death, 
to grant this. | | 

am. It is fifteen years, fince I ſaw my country: 


though I have, for the moſt part, been airedgabroad, I 


deſire to lay my bones there, Beſides, the penitent king, 
my maſter, hath ſent for me: to whoſe feeling ſorrows E 
might be ſome allay, or I o'erween to think ſo; which is 
another ſpur to my departure. 

Pol. As thou loveſt me, Camillo, wipe not out the reſt 
of thy ſervices, by leaving me now: the need I have of 


4 I; the argument of time :] Argument is the ſame = 


| OHN SON. 
S — Of this allow, ] To allow in our author's time ſignified to ape 
rove. ALONE. 

It is fifteen years, J We ſhould read —fiteen. Time has juſt ſaid : 
— that T ſlide. | x | 

O'er ſixteen years. | | a a 
Again, in Act V. ſc, iii: „ Which lets go by ſome ſixteen years. — 

Again, ibid, Which, ſiæteen winters cannot blow away,” * „s. 
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thee, thine own goodneſs hath made; better not to have 
had thee, than thus to want thee : thou, having made me 
buſineſſes,” which none, without thee, can ſufficiently 
manage, muſt either ſtay to execute them thyſelf, or take 
away with thee the very ſervices thou haſt done: which 


if I have not enough conſider'd, (as too much I caninot,) to 


be more thankful to thee, ſhall be my ſtudy ; and my pro- 
fit therein, the heaping friendſhips 7. Of that fatal coun- 
try Sicilia, pr'ythee ſpeak no more: whoſe very naming 

uniſhes me with the remembrance of that penitent, as 
thou call'ſt him, and reconciled king, my brother; whoſe 


loſs of his moſt precious queen, and children, are even now 


to be afreſh lamented. Say to me, when ſaw'ſt thou the 
prince Florizel my ſon? Kings are no leſs unhappy, thelt 
iſſue not being gracious, than they are in loſing them, 
when they have approved their virtues. | 
Cam. Sir, it is three days, ſince I ſaw the prince: 
What his happier affairs may be, are to me unknown : 
but I have, miſlingly, noted“, he is of late much retired 


from court ; and is leſs frequent to his princely exerciſes, 


than formerly he hath appeared. | 

Pol. I have confider'd ſo much, Camillo; and with 
ſome care; ſo far, that I have eyes under my ſervice, 
which look upon his removedneſs: from whom I have this 
intelligence; That he is ſeldom from the houſe of a moſt 


' Homely ſhepherd; a man, they ſay, that from very no- 


thing, and beyond the imagination of his neighbours, is 
grown into an unſpeakable eſtate. | 

Cam. IJ have heard, fir, of ſuch a man, who hath a 
daughter of moſt rare note : the report of her 1s extend- 


T — to be more thankful to thee, ſhall be my fludy ; and my profit therein, 
the beaping friendſhips. ] That is, I will for the future be more liberal 
of recompence, from which I ſhall receive this advantage, that as I heap 


benefits I ſhall heap friendſhips, as I confer favours on thee I ſhall in- 


creaſe the friendſhip between us. JoxNs0ON. 
» Friendſhips is, I believe, here uſed, with ſufficient licence, merely 


for friendly offices, MALONE. : 
— but 1 bave, miſſingly, noted,] I have obſerved him at intervals ; 


not conſtantly or regularly, but occaſionally. STEVENS. | 
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ed more, than can be thought to begin from ſuch a 
Cottage. | 
Pol. That's likewiſe part of my intelligence. But, I 
fear the angle“ that plucks our ſon thither. Thou ſhalt 
accompany us to the place: where we will, not appearing 
what we are, have ſome queſtion* with the ſhepherd; 
from whoſe ſimplicity, I think it not uneaſy to get the 
cauſe of my ſon's reſort thither. Pr*ythee, be my pre- 
ſent partner in this buſineſs, and lay aſide the thoughts 
of Sicilia, | | 
Cam. I willingly obey your command. | 
Pol. My beſt Camillo! - We muſt diſguiſe ourſelves. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Road near the Shepherd's Cottage. 


Enter AuToLYcus*, ſinging. 


When daffodils begin to peer ,— | 
With, heigh ! the doxy over the dale,— 
Why, then comes in the feweet o'the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter*s pale?. 


9 But, I fear the angle—] Angle in this place means a fin 
red, which 8 as drawing his ſon, like a fiſh, away. do, * 


he did win 
4% The hearts of all that he did angle for.“ 
Again, in AlPs Well that ends Well: 
„she knew her diſtance, and did angle for me.” STxrrvENs. 
I know not whether angle is not here licentiouſly uſed for bait. 
n - MATLON r. 
I — ſome queſtion—] i, e. ſome talk. See Vol. II. p. 54, n. 8. 
| , MaALoONE. 
2 — Autolycus—] Autolycus was the ſon of Mercury, and as famous 
for all the arts of fraud and thievery as his father : 
« Non fuit Autolyci tam piceata manus.”* Martial. STEEVENS. 
3 For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale.] The meaning is, the 
red, the ſpring blood now reigns der the parts lately under the dominion 
of winter. The Engliſh pale, the Triſh pale, were frequent expreſſions 
in Shakſpeare's time; and the words red and pale were choſen for the 
lake of the antitheſis. FARMER, | | 
The 
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The white ſheet bleaching on the hedge, — 
With, bey! the feveet birds, O, how they fing! 
Doth ſet my pugging tooth + on edge; | 
For a quart of ale is a diſb for a king. 
The lark, that tirra-lirra chaunts 5. SA STOLL 
With, hey! with, heys the thruſh and the jay (= 
Are ſummer ſongs for me and my aunts, ' Yo 
While aue lie tumbling in the hay. 


'T have ſerv'd prince Florizel, and, in my time, wore 


three-pile*; but now I am out of ſervice: 


4 — pugging t00tb—] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warbur- 


ton, read,—progging tooth, It is certain that pugging is not now un- 


derſtood. But Dr. Thirlby obſerves, that it is the cant of gypſies. 
| | | Jonxs0Ne 
The word pugging is uſed by Green in one of his pieces. And a 
puggard was a cant name for ſome particular kind of thief, So, in 
the Roaring Girl, 1611: 
QQ cheaters, lifters, nips, foiſts, puggards, curbers. 
See to prigge in Minſbeu. SrEEvENSV. | 
s The lark, that tirra lirra chaunts, ] So in an ancient poem entitled, 
The Silke Worms and their Flies, 1599 : | 
„ Let Philomela ſing, let Progne chide, 
« Let Tyry-tyry-leerers upward flie—,” | 
In the margin the author explains Tyryleerers by its ſynonyme, larks. 
WEE MALONEs 
La gentille allouette avec fon tire lire . 
Tire lire a lirè et tire lirant tire, &c. 
5 Du Bartas. 
Ecce ſuum tirile tirile, ſuum tirile tractat. 
| Linnæi Fauna Suecica. 
| 7 H. W. 
6 With, bey! with, hey!] The two latter words, which are not in 


the old copy, were introduced, for the ſake of the metre, by the editor 


of the ſecond folio. MALONE. ; 
7 — my aunts,] Aunt appears to have been at this time a cant word 
for a awd. In Middleton's comedy, called, A Trick to cateb the old 
one, 1616, is the following confirmation of its being uſed in that ſenſe : 
« It was better beſtow'd upon his uncle than one of his aunts, I need 
not ſay bawd, for every one knows what aunt ſtands for in the laſt tranſ- 
lation.”  STEEVENS. g 
wor three · pile ;] i. e. rich velvet. SrEEVENS. 
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2 Igo mourn for that, my dear? 
he pale moon ſhines by night : 
And when I wander here and there, | 

T then do go moſt right. . - 


I tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the ſow-ſtin budget; 
Then my account I well may give, 


And in the flocks auouch it. 


My traffick is ſheets? ; when the kite builds, look to 
leſſer linen. My father named me, Autolycus ; who, 
being, as I am, litter'd under Mercury, was likewiſe a 
ſnapper-up of unconſidered trifles * : With die, and drab, 
I purchaſcd this capariſon*; and my revenue is the filly 


9 My traffick is ſpeets;] i. e. I am a vender of ſheet ballads, and 
other publications that are ſold unbound. From the word ſheets the 
poet takes occaſion to quibble, | 

& Our fingers are limę-twigs, and barbers we be, 
6 To catch ſpeets from hedges moſt pleaſant to ſee.” 
Three Ladies of London, 1584. STEEVENSs 

Mr. Steevens has miſtaken the meaning of this paſſage. Autolycus 
does not yet appear in the character of a ballad-ſinger, which he 
aſſumed afterwards occaſionally, in order to have an opportunity o 
exerciſing his real profeſſion, that of thievery and picking of pockets. 
He means here merely to ſay that his practice was to ſteal ſheets and 
large pieces of linen, leaving the ſmaller pieces for the kites to build 
with, He ſays in the preceding ſong, 

© The white ſheet bleaching on the hedge 
% Doth ſet my pugging tooth on edge; 
and afterwards, that “ his revenue was thievery.” Magox. | 

1 My father named me, Autolycus, &c.] This whole ſpeech is taken 
from Lucian; who appears to have been one of our poet's favourite au- 
thors, as may be collected from ſeveral places of his works. It is from 
his diſcourſe on judicial aſtrology, where Autolycus talks much in the 
ſame manner; and 'tis only on this account that he is called the ſon of 
Mercury by the ancients, namely, becauſe he was born under that pla- 
net. And as the infant was ſuppoſed by the aſtrologers to communi- 
cate of the nature of the ſtar which predominated, ſo Autolycus was a 
thief, WARBURTON, 

This piece of Lucian, to which Dr. Warburton-refers, was tranſlated 
long before the time of Shakſpeare. I have ſeen it, but it had no date. 

| | STEEVENS« 

2 With die, and drab, I purchaſed this capariſon;}] i. e. with gaming 
and whoring, I brought myſelf to 99 ſhabby dreſs, PzzCY- | 
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cheat: Gallows, and knock, are too powerful on the 
high-way+: beating, and hanging, are terrors to me; 
for the life to come, I ſleep out the thought of it.—A 
prize! a prize! N 

| Enter Clown, 


Clown. Let me ſee: — Every leven wether—tods ; 
every tod yields—pound and odd ſhilling 5 ; fifteen hun- 
dred ſhorn, «What comes the wool te? 

| Aut 3 


3 — my revenue is the filly cheat: ] The filly cheat is one of the tech- 
nical terms belonging to the art of coney-carching or thievery, which 
Greene has mentioned among the reſt, in his treatiſe on that ancient 
and honourable ſcience; I think it means picking pockets. STEEVENS. 

4 == Gallows, and knock, &c.] The reſiſtance which a highwayman 
encounters in the fact, and the puniſhment which he ſuffers on detection, 
withhold me from daring robbery, and determine me to the filly cheat 
and petty theft. [ox NSsON. 

5 Every leven wether—tods ; every tod 1 and odd fhil- 
ling :] This paſlage, as it is exhibited in all the copies ancient and mo- 
dern“ Every leven wether tods; every tod yields pound and odd fhil- 
ling,” appears to me unintelligible, from a variety of miſtakes, In the 
fill place, no reaſon can, I believe, be aſſigned for the clown's chooſing 
ſo fingular a number as eleven, to form his calculation upon, in eſtimat- 
ing the value of fifteen hundred fleeces. It is much more probable 
that, like Juſtice Shallow, he ſhould have counted his wethers by the 

ſcore. In the only authentick ancient copy of this play there is no ap- 
pearance of eliſion, the word being printed thus, with a capital letter; 
Every Leawen wether &c, Perhaps Sbakſpeare wrote“ Every 
living wether” &c. the only profit that can be gained from ſheep while 
they are /iving, ariſing from their fleeces, | 

The other error ſeems to have ariſen from our author's not having 
made the neceſſary calculation. In his „“ ſallad days” (his father being 
a dealer in wool) he was perhaps not unacquainted with this ſubject ; but 
having at a ſubſequent period diſcharged ſuch matters from his mind, he 
probably left blanks in his MC. intending to fill them up, when he ſhould 
have gained the neceſſary information; and afterwards forgot them, If 
therefore my conjecture be right, the whole paſſage ſhould be printed 
thus: «© Every—living wether—tods ; every tod yields—pound and odd 
ſhilling : fifteen hundred ſhorn,” &c. and whether my conjecture con- 
cerning the word leven be well or ill founded, the paſſage ſhould cer- 
tainly be printed wiih ſuch marks of abruption, as are now placed in 


tne text. 


Dr. Farmer however obſerves to me, that, to ted, is uſed as a verb by 
dealers in wool : Thus they ſay, Twenty ſheep ought to tod“ &c. If 


this word was ſo employed here, the text ſhould be regulated — . 
| very 
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Aut. If the ſpringe hold, the cock's mine. [Alde. 

Clown; I cannot do't without counters. —Let me ſee; 
what am I to buy for our ſheep-ſhearing feaſt? Three pound 
of ſugar ; five pound of currants ; rice—What will this 

er of mine do with rice? But my father hath made her 
miſtreſs of the feaſt, and ſhe lays it on. She hath made 
me four and twenty noſe-gays for the ſhearers : three-man 
ſong-men all*, and very good ones; but they are molt of 
them means and baſes? : but one puritan among them, 
and he ſings pſalms to horn-pipes. I muſt have /afron, 
to colour the warden-pies * ; mace,—dates,—none ; that's 
out of my note: nutmegs, ſeven; a race, or two, of gin- 
ger but that I may beg; Dur pound of prunes, and as 
many raiſins o'the ſun. | 

Aut. O, that ever I was born! [| groveling on the ground. 

Clown. I'the name of me 9,— 

Aut. O, help me, help me! pluck but off theſe rags ; 
and then, death, death ! 

Clown. Alack, poor ſoul ; thou haſt need of more rags 
to lay on thee, rather than have theſe off. 2 

Aut. O, fir, the loathſomeneſs of them offends me, 
more than the ſtripes J have receiv'd; which are mighty 
ones, and millions. 

Clown. Alas, poor man! a million of beating may 
come to a great matter. 

Aut. I am robb'd, fir, and beaten; my money and 
apparel ta'en from me, and theſe deteſtable things put 

Clown. What, by a horſe-man, or a foot-man ? 


Every *leven weather. tods ; every tod yields—pound and odd ſhil- 
ling; &c. MATLONR. | 

A tod is twenty-eight pounds of wool. Pzrcye 
_ © tbree-man ſong-men all, ] i. e. ſingers of catches in three parts. A 

f- man ſong occurs in the Tournament of Tottenham. See The. Rel. of 
Poetry, Vol. II. p. 24. PERCY, 

7 — means and baſes :] A mean in muſick is the tenor. See Vol. II. 
p. 411, n. 2. STEEVENS. | | 

5 — warden-pies;] Wardens are a ſpecies of large pears. The 
French call this pear the poire de garde. STEEVENS. 

9 Pthe name of me, —] This is a vulgar invocation, which I have 
often heard uſed. So, Sir Andrew Ague-chgek : Before meg the's a 
good wench. “ STEEVENS, | | 

Q 2 3 Aut. 
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Aut. A foot-man, ſweet ſir, a foot- man. 
Clown. Indeed, he ſhould be a foot-man, by the gar- 
ments he hath left with thee; if this be a horſe-man's 
coat, it hath ſeen very hot ſervice. Lend me thy hand, 


* 


I'll help thee : come, lend me thy hand. 


Aut. O! good ſir, tenderly, oh! 

Clown. Alas, poor ſoul. a 

Aut. O, good fir, ſoftly, good fir; I fear, fir, my - 
ſhoulder-blade is out. | 

Clown. 33 : canſt ſtand ? 

Aut. Softly, dear fir ; [picks his pocket, fir, ſoft-- 
ly: you ha' Ye me a charitable office. 3985 

Clown. Doſt lack any money? I have a little money 
for thee. 5 

Aut, No, good ſweet fir; no, I beſeech you, fir: I have 
a kinſman not paſt three quarters of a mile hence, unto 
whom I was going ; I ſhall there have money, or any 
thing I want: Offer me no money, I pray you; that kills 
my heart. | | 

Clown. What manner of fellow was he that robb'd 
ou? | 


Aut. A fellow, fir, that I have known to go about with 


trol-my-dames*; I knew him once a ſervant of the 
Prince ; I cannot tell, good fir, for which of his virtues 
it was, but he was certainly whipp*d out of the court. 
Clown, His vices, you would ſay ; there's no virtue 
whipp'd out of the court: they cheriſh it, to make it ſtay 7 
there ; and yet it will no more. but abide *. | 


Aut. Vices I would ſay, fir. I know this man well: 


1 — that kills my heart.] See Vol. III. p. 178, n. 8. MaLoxe: 

2 — with trol- my-dames: ] Trau- madame, French. WaR ZUR TON. 

In Dr. Jones's old treatiſe on Bucłſtone bat hes, he ſays : The la- 
dyes, gentle woomen, wy ves, maydes, if the weather be not agreeable, 
may have in the ende of a benche, eleven holes made, intoo the which 
to troule pummits, either wyolent or ſofte, after their own diſcretion 3 
the paſtyme troule in madame is termed,” FARMER. | 

The old Engliſh title of this game was pigecn · holes; as the arches in 
the machine through which the balls are rolled, reſemble the cavities 
made for pigeons in a dove-houſe. STEEVENS. : 


|, # —abide,] To abide, here, mult fignify, to ſejourn, to live for a 


time without a ſettled habitation, JoHN50Ns 
4 8 | he 
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he hath been ſince an ape-bearer ; then a proceſs-ſerver, 
a bailiff; then he compaſs'd a motion of the prodigal 
ſon 3, and married a tinker's wife within a mile where my 
land and living lies; and, having flown over many 
knaviſh profeſſions, he, ſettled only in rogue: ſome call 
him Autolycus. 8 

Clown. Out upon him ! Prig, for my life, prig“: he 
haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Aut. Very true, ſir; he, fir, he; that's the rogue, that 
put me into this apparel. oY 
Clown. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia; if 
you had but look'd big, and ſpit at him, he'd have run. 

Aut. J muſt confeſs to you, fir, I am no fighter: I am 
rw, of heart that way ; and that he knew, I warrant 
Clown, How do you now? 

Aut. Sweet fir, much -better than I was ; I can ſtand, 
and walk: I will even take my leave of you, and pace 
ſoftly towards my kinſman's. | | 

Clown. Shall I bring thee on the way? 

Aut, No, good-faced fir ; no, ſweet fir. 

Clown. Then fare thee well; I muſt go buy ſpices for 
our ſheep-ſhearing. Q 

Aut. Proſper you, ſweet fir [Exit Clown.] Your 
purſe is not hot enough to purchaſe your ſpice. I'll be 
with you at your aro. too: If I make not this 
cheat bring out another, and the ſhearers prove ſheep, 
let me be unroll'd, and my name put in the book of 
virtue 5 ! | 


3 — motion of tbe prodigal ſon,—] i. e. the Supper fem then call- 
ed motions : a term frequently occurring in our author. WARBURTON. 
| 4 Prig, for my life, prig;] To prig is to filch. MALoNE. 

In the canting language Prig is a thief or pick-pocket ; and there- 
fore in the Beggars Buſh, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Prig is the name 
of a knaviſh beggar. ALLE. 

5 - {et me be unroll'd, and my [name put in the book of virtue 4 
Begging gypſies, in the time of our author, were in gangs and compa- 
nies, that had ſomething of the ſhew of an incorporated body. From 
this noble ſociety he wiſhes he may be unrolled, if he does not ſo and 
ſo. WARBURTON« | | 


O 3 | Jeg 
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"Fog on, jog on, the foot-path way 
And merrily hent the ftile-a * : ; 
A merry heart goes all the day, | 
Your ſad tires“ in a mile-a, [ Exit, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Shepherd's Cottage. 


Enter FLORIZEL and PERDITA. 


Flo. Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life: no ſhepherdeſs ; but Flora, | 
Peering in April's front. This your ſheep-ſhearing 
Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 

And you the queen on't. 

Per. Sir, my gracious lord, 

To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me?; 
O, pardon, that I name them: your high ſelf, 
The gracious mark o'the land*, you have obſcur'd 
With a ſwain's wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 
Moſt goddeſs-like prank*d up 9 : But that our feaſts 
In every meſs have folly, and the feeders 

Digeſt it * with a cuſtom, I ſhould bluſh 


6 And merrily hent the ſtile- a:] To bent the ſtile, is to take hold of 
it. STEEVENS. | | 

See Vol. II. p. 108, n. 2. Marons. 

* tires—] is uſed here as a diſſyllable. MAarone, 

7 — your extremes, | That is, your exceſſes, the extravagance of your 
praiſes. JoHNsSON: 

By his extremes Perdita does not mean his extravagant praiſes, but 
the extravagance of his conduct in obſcuring himſelf in “ a ſwain's 
wearing, while he “ pranked her up moſt goddeſs-like.” The fol- 
lowing words, O, pardon, that I name them, prove this to be her mean- 
ing. Mason. 

8 The gracious mark o'the land,] The object of all men's notice and 
expectation. JOHNSON. _ 

So, in X. Henry IV. P. II. 

6 He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 
6 That faſhion'd others.” MALON E. | 

9 —prank'd up :] Topraenkis to dreſs with oſtentation. STEEVENSs 

1 Digeſt it] The word it was inſerted by the editor of the ſecond 
folio, MALONZ, | 
"LE To 
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To ſee you ſo attired; ſworn, I think, 
To ſhew myſelf a glaſs . : 

Flo. I bleſs the time, oo 
When my good falcon made her flight acroſs 
Thy father's grounds. | 

Per. Now Jove afford you cauſe ! 
To me, the difference forges dread + ; your greatneſs 
Hath not been us'd to fear. Even now I tremble 
To think, your father, by ſome accident, | 
Should paſs this way, as you did: O, the fates! 
How would he look, to ſee his work, ſo noble, 


Vilely bound up 5 ? What would he ſay ? Or how 
| | Should 


2.öK— fern, 1 think, 

To ſhew myſelf a glaſs.] i. e. one would think that in putting on 
this habit of a ſhepherd, you had ſworn to put me out of countenance; 
for in this, as in a glaſs, you ſhew me how much below yourſelf you 
muſt deſcend before you can get upon a level with me. WARBURTON. 

I think ſhe means only to ſays that the prince, by the ruſtiek habit that 
e wears, ſeems as if he had ſworn to ſhew her a glaſs, in which -ſhe 

might behold how the caught to be attired, inſtead of being « moſt 
goddeſs-like prank'd up.” The paſſage quoted in p. 198, from King 
Henry IV. P. II. 31 this interpretation. In Love's Labour's Loft, 
Vol, II. p. 358, a foreſter having given the princeſs a true repreſenta- 
tion of herſelf, ſhe addreſſes him,“ Here, good my glaſs.” Florizel 
is here Perdita's glaſs, Sir T. Hanmer reads ſevoon, inſtead of ſzvorne 
There is in my opinion no need of change; and the words © to fpeww 
4 . . 2 
myſelf” appear to me inconſiſtent with that reading, MAL ONE. 

3 When my good falcon made ber flight acroſs 
Thy father's ground.] This circumſtance is likewiſe taken from 
the novel: © And as they returned, it fortuned that Doraſtus (who 
all that day had been hawtking, and killed ſtore of game,) incountered 
by the way theſe two maides,” MALON ER. 

Jo me, the difference forges dread ;] Meaning the difference between 
his rank and hers. So, in tbe Midſummer-Night's Dream: 

« The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth, 
© But either it was different in blood.“ MAsox. 

5 — bis work, ſo noble, 

Vilely bound up?] It is impoſſible for any man to rid his mind of 
his profeſſion. The authorſhip of Shakſpeare has ſupplied him with a 
metaphor, which, rather than he would loſe it, he has put with no great 
propriety into the mouth of a country maid, Thinking of his on 
works, his mind paſſed naturally to the binder, I am glad that he has 


no hint at an editor. JoKN8QNs 
| ; 04 This 
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Should I, in theſe my borrow' d flaunts, behold 
The ſternneſs of his preſence ? 
Flo. Apprehend 

Nothing but jollity. The gods themſelves, 
Humbling their deities to love ©, have taken 
The ſhapes of beaſts upon them: Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-rob'd god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble ſwain, : 
As I ſeem now ; Their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer ; 
Nor in a way fo chaſte: ſince my deſires 
Run not before mine honour ; nor my luſts 
Burn hotter than my faith, (EPR 

Per. O but, fir?, | 
Your reſolution cannot hold; when *tis 
Oppos'd, as it muſt be, by the power o'the king: 
One of theſe two muſt be neceſſities, 7 | 
Which then will ſpeak; that you muſt change this purpoſe, 


This alluſion occurs more than once in Romeo and Juliet: 
c This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 

| 66 To beautify him only lacks a cover,”” 
Again: 

«© That book in many eyes doth ſhare the glory, | | 
e That in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory. STEEvENs, 
5 T be gods themſelves, | 
Humöling their deities to loue;] This is taken almoſt literally from 
the novel: “ The Gods above diſdaine not to love women beneath. 

Phoebus liked Daphne; * Io; and why not I then Fawnia ? One 
omething inferior to theſe in birth, but far ſuperior to them in beauty; 
born to be a ſhepherdeſſe, but worthy to be a goddefle.” Again; 
c And yet, Doraſtys, ſhame not thy ſhepherd's weed.— The heavenly 
gods have ſometime earthly thought; Neptune became a ram, Jupiter 
a bull, Apollo, a ſhephetd : they gods, and yet in love; — thou a man, 
appointed to love,” ALONE. 

7 O but, fir,] Th&editor of the ſecond folio reads—O but, dear fir z 
to complete the metre: - the addition is unneceſſary ; burn in the 
preceding hemiſtich being as a diſſyllable. Perdita in a former part 
of this ſcene addreſſes Florizel in the ſame reſpectful manner as here: 
fc Sir, my precious lord, &c. I formerly, not adverting to what has 
been now ſtated, propoſed to take the word your from the ſubſequent 


line; but no change is neceſſary. Maroxx, 0 
| a ar 


3 
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Or I my life. ; 

Flo. Thou deareſt Perdita, | | 
With theſe forc'd thoughts *, I pr'ythee, darken not 
The mirth o'the feaſt : Or I'll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father's : for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine: to this I am moſt conſtant, 
Though deſtiny ſay, no. Be merry, gentle 
Strangle ſuch thoughts as theſe, with any thing 
'That you behold the while. Your gueſts are coming : 
Lift up your countenance; as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have {worn ſhall come, 

Per. O lady fortune, 
Stand you auſpicious ! 


Enter Shepherd, with PoLixtnes and CaMiLlLlo, dif 
guiſed; Clown, Moysa, Dorcas, and Others. 


Flo, See, your gueſts approach : 
Addreſs yourſelf to entertain them ſprightly, 
And let's be red with mirth. | 
Shep. Fye, daughter! when my old wife liv'd, upon 
This day, ſhe was both pantler, butler, cook; 
Both dame and ſervant : welcom'd all; ſerv'd all: 
Would ſing her ſong, and dance her turn : now here, 
At upper end o'the table, now, 1'the middle; 
On his ſhoulder, and his : her face o'fire 
With labour ; and the thing, ſhe took to quench it, 
She would to each one fip : You are PT 
As if you were a feaſted one, and not 
The hoſteſs of the meeting: Pray you, bid 
'Theſe unknown friends to us welcome ; for it is 
A A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your bluſhes ; and preſent yourſelf 
That which you are, miſtreſs o'the feaſt9 : Come on, 


3 With theſe forc'd thoughts,] That is, thoughts far fetched, and 
not ariſing from the preſent objects. Mason. - | 
9 That which you are, miſtreſs o'the feaſt :] From the novel: © It 
happened not long after this, that there was a meeting of all the farm- 
ers' daugh Sicilia, whither Fawnia was alſo bidden as miſtreſs of 
the feaſt.” MALONE, 5 5 
5 And 
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And bid us welcome to your ſheep-ſhearing, 
As your good flock ſhall proſper. kt 

Per. Sir, welcome ! [fo Pol. 
It is my father's will, I ſhould take on me | 
The hoſteſsſhip o*the day :—You're welcome, fir! Ie Cam. 
Give m_ thoſe flowers there, Dorcas. —Reverend firs, 


For you there's roſemary, and rue; theſe keep 
Seeming, and favour, all the winter long : 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both *, 
And welcome to our ſhearing ! 

Pol. Shepherdeſs, | 
(A fair one are you, ] well you fit our a 
| Wich flowers of — : 2 

Per. Sir, the year growing ancient. — 
Not yet on ſummer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, — the faireſt flowers o' the ſeaſon 
Are our carnations, and ftreak'd gilly- flowers, 
Which ſome call, nature's baſtards: of that kind 
Our ruſtick garden's barren; and I care not 
To get ſlips of them. | 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you neglect them? 

Per. For | have heard it ſaid, 
There is an art, which, in their piedneſs, ſhares 
Witk great creating nature. 

Pol. Say, there be; 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean : fo, o'er that art, 


1 Grace, and remembrance, be to you both,] Rue was called Bberb of 
grace. Roſemary was the emblem of remembrance z I know not why, 
unleſs becauſe it was carried at funerals. Jounson. "MI. 

Roſemary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, and is 

ſcribed for that purpoſe in the books of ancient phyſick. STzzvens. 

Ophelia diftributes the ſame plants, and accompanies them with the 
ſame documents: There's roſemary, that's for remembrance. There's 
rue for you; we may call it herb of grace.” —The qualities of retaining 
ſeeming and ſaworr, appear to be the reafon why theſe plants were cone 
fidered as emblematical of grace and remembrance, HENLzY. | 

> There is an art, &c.] This art is pretended to be taught at the 
ends of ſome of the old books that treat of cookery, &c. but being ut- 
terly impracticable is not worth exemplification. STEEYENS. | 


Which 


Af 
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Which, you ſay, adds to nature, 1s an art | 
That nature makes, You fee, ſweet maid, we marry 
A gentler cyon to the wildeſt ſtock ; | 
And make conceive a bark of baſer kind 
By bud of nobler race: This is an art 
Which does mend nature,—change it rather: but 
The art itſelf is nature. 

Per. So it is. | 

Pol. Then make your garden rich in gilly-flowers 3, 
And do not call them baſtards. | 

Per. I'll not put | 
The dibble + in earth to ſet one flip of them: 
No more than, were I painted, I would wiſh 
This youth ſhould ſay, *twere well; and only therefore 
Deſire to. breed by me.—Here*s flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, ſavory, marjoram; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the fun, 
And with him riſes weeping : theſe are flowers 
Of middle ſummer, and; I think, they are given 


3 — in gilly-flowers,)] There is ſome further conceit relative to gilly- 


Powers than has yet been diſcovered. In a Woman never vex d, 1632, 


is the following paſſage: A lover is behaving with freedom to his mi- 
ſtreſs as they are going into a garden, and after ſhe has alluded to the 
quality of many herbs, he adds: © You have fair roſes, have you not?“ 
« Yes, fir, (ſays ſhe) but no gilly-flowers.”* Meaning perhaps that 


ſhe would not be treated like a gill-flir:, i. e. a wanton, a word often 


met with in the old plays, but written flirt-gill in Romeo and Fulict. I 
ſuppoſe gill-flirt to be derived, or rather corrupted, from gilliſſoruer or 
carnation, which, though beautiful in its appearance, is apt, in the 
gardener's phraſe, to run from its colours, and change as often as a 
wanton woman, | 


Prior, in his Solomon, has taken notice of the ſame variability in this 


ſpecies of flowers : 

6 the fond carnation loves to ſhoot 

&« Two various colours from one parent root.“ 
In Lyte's Herbal, 1578, ſome ſorts of gillifſowers are called ſmall bo- 
neſties, cuckoo gillofers, &c, And in A. W's Commendation of Gaſcoigne 
and bis Pofies, is the following remark on this ſpecies of flower: 

«© Some thinke that gill;fowers do yield a gelous ſmell,” 
See Gaſcoigne's Works, 1587. STEEVENS. | 

4 — dibble—] An inſtrument uſed by gardeners to make holes in the 

earth fox the reception of young plants. See it in Minſpeu. STEEv» 


To 


— — 
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To men of middle age: You are very welcome. 
Cam. I ſhould leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. | 
Per. Out, alas! | 
You'd be fo lean, that blaſts of January 
Worn ow you through and through,—Now, my faireſt 
N end, ' 
I would, I had ſome flowers o'the ſpring, that might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and yours; 
'That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing :—O Proſerpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted, thou let'ſt fall 
From Dis's waggon 5 ! daffodils, 
That come before the ſwallow dares, and take 
'The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 


5 


For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let t fall 

From Dis's waggon !] So, Ovid: 
— 2 * veſtem laxavit ab ora, 
& Callecti flores tunieis cecidere remiſſis.” SrEEVZNS. 

— — — violers, dim, 

Bat fweeter than the lids of Funo's eyes,] I ſuſpect that our au- 
thor miſtakes Juno for Pallas, who was the go qi of blue eyet. Sweeter 
than an eye-lid is an odd image: but perhaps he uſes ſeveer in the ge- 
neral e, for delightful, Jorwnson. 

It was formerly the faſhion to kiſs the eyes, as a mark of extraordi- 
nary tenderneſs. I have ſomewhere met with an account of the firſt 
reception one of our kings gave to his new queen, where he is ſaid to 
have kiſſed ber fayre cyen. The eyes of Juno were as remarkable as 
thoſe of Pallas, s 

Serie rern, Hen. Homer. STEEVENS« 
So, in Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſs, 1613: 
oh hat eye was June g, 
«© Thoſe lips were hers that won the golden ball, 
«© That virgin bluſh, Diana's.” 
Spenſer, as well as our author, has attributed beauty to the qe Id: 
« Upon her eye-/ids many graces fate, 
&« Under the ſhadow of her even brows.” | 
Faery Queen, B. II. c. Iii. ſt. 25. 


Again, in his goth Sonnet: 
£ When on each eye - Iid ſweetly do appear ö | 
5 An hundred graces, as in ſhade they fit,” MAL ONE. 


Or 


— 
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Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroſes, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold - 
Bright Phcebus in his ſtrength, a malady 
Mott incident to maids ; bold 3 7, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-lis being one ! O, theſe I lack, 
To make you garlands of; and, my ſweet friend, 
To ſtrow him o'er and o'er.” 

Flor. What? like a corſe? | 

Per. No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on 
Not like a corſe : or if, — not to be buried, | 
BR quick, and in mine arms . Come, take your flowers; 
Methinks, I play as I have ſeen them do 
In Whitſun' paſtorals : ſure, this robe of mine 
Does change my diſpoſition. | 

Flo. What you do, 
Still betters what is done. When you ſpeak, ſweet, 
I'd have you do it ever: when you ſing, + 
I'd have you buy and ſell ſo; ſo give alms; 
Pray fo ; and, for the ordering your affairs, os 
To fing them too: When you do dance, I wiſh you 
A wave o' the ſea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move ftill, ſtill ſo, and own 
No other function: Each your doing“, 
So ſingular in each particular, _ 
Crowns what you are doing in the preſent deeds, 
That all your acts are queens. | 


7 — bold oxlips,] The oxlip has not a weak flexible ſtalk like the 
. but erects itſelf boldly in the face of the ſun. Wallis, in his 
Hift. of Northumberland, ſays, that the great oxlip grows a foot and a 
half high. STEEvENs. | 

3 — not to be buried, 

But quick, and in mine ere So, Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſt, 1613: 
© Iſab. Heigh ho, you'll. bury me, I ſee. 

„ Rob. In the ſwan's down, and tomb thee in my arms.” 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre; 1609 : 

6c O come, be buried | 
“ A ſecond time within theſe arms.” Maron, 
9 = Each your doing, &c. ] That is, your manner in each act crowns 
act. JoaNs0Ns | | 
Per. 
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Per. O Doricles, 80 
Your praiſes are too large: but chat your youth, 

And the true blood which peeps fairly through it *, 
Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd ; 
With wiſdom I might fear, my Doricles, 

© You woo'd me the falſe way. 

Flo. I think, you have 
As little fkill to fear“, as I have purpoſe 
To put you to't.— But, come; our dance, I pray: 
Your hand, my Perdita : ſo turtles ov 
'That never mean to part. 

Per. El ſwear for em. 

Pol. This is the prettieſt lor. born laſs, that ever 
Ran on the green- ward: nothing ſhe does, or ſeems, 
But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſelf; 

'Too noble for this place. 

Cam. He tells her ſomething, 

That makes her blood look out?: Good ſooth, ſhe i is 
*The queen of curds and cream. 

Clown. Come on, ftrike up. 

Der. Mopſa muſt be your miſtreſs: marry, * 
To mend her kiſſing with.— 


* But that your youtb, 


And the true blood which peeps fairly through it,] So, Marlowe, 
in his Hero and Leander: | 
„ Through whoſe white ſkin, ſofter than ſoundeſt ſleep, 
« With damaſke eyes the ruby blood doth peep.” 
The part of this poem that was written by Marlowe, was publiſhed, I 
believe, in 1593, but certainly before 1598, a Second Part or Con- 
finuation of it by H. Petowe having been printed in that year, Tt was 
entered at Stationers* Hall in September 1593, and is often quoted in 
a Collection of verſes entitled England's Parnaſſus, printed in 1600. 
From that colleQion it appears, that Marlowe wrote only the firſt two 
Seſtiads, and about a hundred lines of the third, and that the remainder 
was written by Chapman, MAL ONE. 
= T think, you bave 

As little {kill to fear, —] You as little n how to fear that I am 
falſe, as &, MALONE. 

3 He telli ber ſemet hing, 

That makes ber blood Took out:] That makes her bluſh, 
- THEoBALD. 


The old copy has on . Corrected by Mr, — — 
90. 
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Mop. Now, in good time 
Clown, Not a word, a word; we ſtand upon our man- 
ners . — | 


Come, ſtrike up. IM fcb. 
Here à dance of Shepherds and Shepherdeſſes. 


Pol. Pray, good ſhepherd, what 
Fair ſwain is this, which dances with your daughter? 

Shep. They call him Doricles; and he boaſts himſelf 
To have a worthy feeding © : but J have it- 

Upon his own report, and I believe it; 

He looks like ſooth 7 : He ſays, he loves my daughter; 
I think ſo too; for never gaz'd the moon 

Upon the water, as he'll ſtand, and read, 

As *twere, my daughter's eyes: and, to be plain, 

IT think, there is not half a kiſs to chooſe, 

Who loves another beſt. - 

Pol. She dances featly.- 

Shep. So ſhe does any ching; though I report it, 
That ſhould be ſilent: if young Doricles 
Do light upon her, ſhe ſhall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of, 


# 


4 — ve fand &c.] That is, we are now on our behaviour, 
f | Jonnson," 
5 — and be boaſts bimſelf] The old copy reads—ard boafts him- 
ſelf; which cannot, I think, be right. The emendation was made by 
Mr. Rowe. Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—'a boaſts himſelf, Marone, 
s — a worthy feeding: ] I conceive feeding to be a paſture, and a 
worthy feeding to be a tract of paſturage not inconſiderable, not un- 
worthy of my daughter's fortune. fonNSsO&. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation is juſt. So, in Drayton's Moon - calf: 
Finding the feeding for which he had toil'd | 


«© To have kept ſafe, by theſe vile cattle ſpoil'd.” STEervens. 


Worthy ſignifies valuable, ſubſtantial, So Antonio jays in Twelfth 
Night : | 
« But were my worth as is my conſcience firm, 
c You ſhould find better dealing.“ MaLoNE. 
7 He laoks like ſooth: ] Socth is truth. Obſolete, STEEVENS. 


Enter 


| 
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Euter aà Servant. 


Ser. O maſter, if you did but hear the pedler at the 
door, you would never dance again after a tabor and 
pipe; no, the bag- pipe could not move you: he ſings 
ſeveral tunes, faſter than you'll tell money; he utters 
them as he had eaten ballads, and all men's ears grew to 
his tunes. OS RET HE 

Clown. He could never come better : he ſhall come in : 
J love a ballad but even too well; if it be doleful matter, 
merrily ſet down *, or a very pleaſant thing indeed, and 
ſung lamentably. 1 85 

Ser. He hath ſongs, for man, or woman, of all ſizes ; 
no milliner can ſo A his cuſtomers with gloves? : he has 
the prettieſt love-ſongs for maids; ſo without baudry, 
which is ſtrange; with ſuch delicate burdens of dildos“, 
and fadings* : Jump her and thump her ; and where ſome 
ſtretch-mouth'd raſcal would, as it were, mean miſchief, 
and break a foul gap into the matter, he makes the maid 
to anſwer, Whoop, do me no harm, good man; puts him 
off, flights him, with Jhoop, do me no harm, good mans. 

Pol. This 1s a brave fellow. 

Clown. Believe me, thou talkeſt of an admirable-con-. 
ceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares * ? L 
; er. 


3 — doleful matter merrily ſet donun,—] This ſeems to be another 
ſtroke aimed at the title-page of Preſton's Cambiſes, ** A lamentable 
Tragedy, mixed full of pleaſant mirth, &c. STEEVENS. 

9 — m6 milliner can ſo fit his 8 with gloves :] In the time of 
our author, and long afterwards, the trade of a milliner was carried on 
by men. MATLON E. 

1 — of dildos, — ]“ With a hie dildo dill” is the burthen of the 
Batcbelor's Feaſt, an ancient ballad, and is likewiſe called the tune of it. 
| STREVENS» 
* — 8 ] An Iriſh dance of this name is mentioned by Ben 
Jonſon, in The Iriſh Maſque at Court, Vol. V. p. 421, 2: 
& and — 2 a fading at te wedding.” TY IWIAIT T. 


3 — Whoop, do me no harm, good man.] This was the name of an 
old ſong. In the famous hiſtory of Fryar Bacon we have a ballad to the 
tune of, Ob] do me no barme, good man,” FARMER. 

4 = unbraided wares ?}] I believe by unbraided wares, the Clown 

means, 


r . r 
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Ser. He hath ribands of all the colours i'the rainbow; 


points, more than all the lawyers in Bohemia can learned- 
ly handles, though they come to him by the groſs; 
inkles, caddifſes*, cambricks, lawns: why, he ſings 
them over, as they were gods or goddeſſes : you would 
think, a ſmock were a ſhe-angel; he ſo chants to the 
ſleeve-hand 7, and the work about the ſquare a” 

own. 


means, has he any thing beſide laces, which are braided, and are the 
principal commodity ſold by ballad-ſinging pedlars. Yes; replies ths 
ſervant, he has ribbont, &c. which are things not braided, but woven. 
The drift of the Clown's queſtion, is either to know whether Autolycus 
has any thing better than is commonly ſold by ſuch vagrants; any 
thing worthy to be preſented to his miſtreſs : or, as probably, by enquir- 
ing for ſomething which pedlars uſually have not, to eſcape laying out 
his money at all. The following paſſage in Any Thing for à quiet Life, 
however, leads me to' ſuppoſe that there is here ſome allufion which I 
cannot explain: „ She ſays that you ſent ware which is not warrant- 
able, braided ware, and that yoy'give not London meaſure.” STzzv. 

The clown is perhaps inquiring not for ſomething better than com- 
mon, but for ſmooth and plain g5ods. Has he any plain wares, not 
twiſted into braids? Mr. Maſon is likewiſe of this opinion, Ribands, 
cambricks, and lawns, all anſwer to this deſcription. MALONR. 

5 points, more than all the lawyers in Bobemia can learnedly bandle,] 
The points that afford Antolycus a ſubje for this quibble, were laces 
with metal tags to them. Aipuilettes, Fr. Matonz. 

6 Cadifſes,] Caddis is, I believe, a narrow worſted tape. I remem- 
ber when very young to have heard it enumerated by a pedler among the 
articles of his pack. There is a very narrow ſlight ſerge of this name 
now made in France, Inkle is a kind of tape alſo. MALoNE. 

7 — fleeve-hand,—] In Cotgrave's Dit. © Poignet de la.chemiſe” is 
Engliſhed © the wriſtband, or gathering at the ſleeve- hand of a ſhirt.“ 


Again, in Leland's Collectanea, Vol. IV. p. 293, king James's . ſnurt 


was broded with thred of gold ;” and in p. 341, the word fleeve-band 
occurs, and ſeems to ſignify the cuffs of a ſurcoat, as here it may mean 
the cuffs of a ſmock. I conceive, that the work about the ſquare on't, 
ſignifies the work or embroidery about the boſom part of a ſhift, which 
might then have been of a ſquare form, or might have a ſquare tucker, 
as Anne Bolen and Jane Seymour have in Houbraken's engravings of 
the heads of illuſtrious perſons. So, in Fairfax's tranſlation of Taſſo, 
b. xii. ſt. 64: 
6 Betveen her breaſts the cruel weapon rives 
« Her curious ſquare, emboſs'd with ſwelling gold.” Tor TRT. 
The following paſſage in Jobn Grange's Garden, 1577, may likewiſe 


Vor. IV. a ; 'Þ | tend 


— ee 
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Clown. Pr'ythee, bring him in; and let him approach 
ſinging, 


Per. Forewarn him, that he uſe no ſcurrilous words in 


his tunes. | 
. Clown. You have of theſe pedlers, that have more in 
'em than you'd think, ſiſter. 
Per, Ay, good brother, or go about to think, 
er Enter Aurol cus, ging. 


Lawn, as white as driven ſnow ;. 
Cyprus, black as &er was crow ; 
Gloves, as feet as damaſe roſes; 
Maſs for faces, and for noſes ; 
Bugle bracelet, neck-lace amber *, 
Perfume for a lady's chamber; 
Golden quoi, and ftomachers, 
For my lad's to give their dears ;. 
Pins, and poking=ſticks of fteel ®, 
What maids lack from head to heel : 
Come, buy of me, come; come buy, come buy 3 
Buy, lads, or elſe your laſſes cry; 
Come, buy, &c. 
| | Clown. 
tend to the ſupport of the ancient reading - ſleeve - band. In a poem 
called The Paynting of a Curtizan, he ſays: | 
& Their ſmockes are all bewrought about the necke and bande.“ 
STEEVENSs 
The word ſleeve- band is likewiſe uſed by P. Holland, in his Tranſla- 


tion of Suetonius, 1606, p. 19: „ in his apparel he was noted for 


fingularity, as who uſed to goe in his ſenatour's purple ſtudded robe, 
trimmed with a jagge or frindge at the ſſecve- band.. MALONX R. 
8 — necklace-amber, ] Mr.Warton juſtly obſerves, (Milton's Pozms, 


octavo, p. 238,) that there ſhould be only a comma after amber. 


« Autolycus is puffing his female wares, and ſays that he has got among 
his other rare articles for ladies, ſore necklace-amber, an amber of 
which necklaces are made, commonly called bead-amber, fit to perfume 


a lady's chamber, 30, in the Taming of the Shrew, AQ IV. ſc. iii. 
. Petruchio mentions amber-bracelets, beads,” &c. MALoNE. 


I — pokingſticks of fteel,] Theſe: poking-fticks were heated in the 
fire, and made uſe of to adjuſt the plaits of ruffs. So, in Middleton's 
comedy of Blurt Maſter Conſtable, 1602: „ Your ruff muſt ſtand in 
print, and for that purpoſe get poking-flicks with fair long handles, leſt 


They. ſcorch your hands.“ Stowe informs us, that “ about the ſixteenth. 
* : | 
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_ Clown. If I were not in love with Mopſa, thou ſhould'ſt 


take no money of me; but being enthrall'd as I am, it 
will alſo be the bondage of certain ribands and gloves, 


Mop. I was promiſed them againſt the feaſt ; but they 
come not too late now. 


, Dor. He hath promiſed you more than that, or there 
e liars. | | 

Mop. He hath paid you all he promiſed you: may be, 
he has paid you more; which will ſhame you to give him 
again, Te us: ee” 

— Is there no manners left among maids ? will 
they wear their plackets, where they ſhould bear their 
faces? Is there not milking-time, when you are going to 
bed, or kiln-hole *, to whiſtle off theſe ſecrets ; but you 
mult be tittle-tattling before all our gueſts? *Tis well 


they are whiſpering : Clamour your tongues *, and not a 


word more, a 
Mop. I have done. Come, you promiſed me a tawdry 
lace ?, and a pair of ſweet gloves +, 
2 5 | Cloxon. 
yeere of the queene [Elizabeth] began the making of ſteele poting- 


 Fickes, and untill that time all lawndrefles uſed ſetting ſtickes made of 


wood or bone.“ STEEVENS. | 
L — kiln-bole,]} The mouth of the oven. The word is ſpelt in 
the old copy kil{-hole, and I ſhould have 8 it an intentional 
blunder, but that Mrs. Ford in the Merry Wives ef — defires 
Falſtaff to „creep into the kiln- bole; and there the ſame falſe ſpell- 
ing is found. Mrs, Ford was certainly not intended for a blunderer. 
| | | MarLonts 
2 Clamour your tongzes,] The phraſe is taken from ringing. When 
bells are at the height, in order to ceaſe them, the repetition of the 
ſtrokes becomes much quicker than before; this is called clamouring 
them. WARBURTON. | | 
Perhaps the meaning is, Give one grand peal, and thin baue done. 


% A good Clam” (as I learn from Mr. Nichols) in fome villages is 
uſed in this ſenſe, ſignifying a grand peal of all the bells at once. I 


ſuſpect that Dr. Warburton's aſſertion is a mere gratis dictum. 
In a note on Othello, Dr. Johnſon ſays, that Cc to clam a bell is to cover 
the clapper with felt, which drowns the blow, and hinders the ſound."* 


If this be fo, it affords an eaſy interpretation of the paſſage before us. 


a MALox R- 

3 - you promiſed me à tawdry lace, ] Tatodry lace is thus deſcribed 

in Skinner, by his friend Dr. Henſhawe : * Tawdrie lace, aſtrigmenta, 

timbriz, ſeu faſciolæ, emtæ, 2 Se. Etheldredæ celebratis: — 
4 Ic 


| 
| 
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Clown. Have I not told thee, how I was cozen'd by 
the way, and loſt all my money: 
Aut. And, indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad ; 


therefore it behoves men to be wary. 
Clown. Fear not thou, man, thou ſhalt loſe nothing here, 

Aut. I hope ſo, fir ; for I have about me many parcels 

of charge. 

- Clown. What haſt here? ballads ? 

2 ay Pray now, buy ſome : I love a ballad in print, 

a'-life*; for then we are ſure they are true, 

He So 0 | bs ng Aut. 

recte monet Doc. Thomas Henſhawe.” Etymol. in voce, We find it 

in Spenſer's Paſtorals, Aprill : 

&« And gird in your waſt, | | 

&« For more fineneſſe, with a tawwdrie lace.” T.WarTON., 

It may be worth while to obſerve that theſe zawvdry laces were not the 
ſtrings with which the ladies faſten their ſtays, but were worn about 
their heads, and their waiſts. So, in The Four P's, 1569 ; 

„ Brooches and rings, and all manner of beads, 

« Loves round and flat for women's beads.” 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong the ſecond : 
* & Of which the Naides and the blew Nereides make 

C Them tawvdries for their necks.” 
In a marginal note it is obſerved that zawwdries are a kind of necklaces 
worn by country wenches. STEEVENS. __ 
4 and a pair of ſweet gloves.Þ Perfumed gloves are frequently 
mentioned by Shakſpeare, and were very faſhionable in the age of Eliza- 
beth and long afterwards, Thus Autolycus, in the ſong juſt preceding 
this paſſage, offers to ſale 1. >”; 

«© Gloves as ſcueet as damaſſ roſes.” . 
Stowe"s Continuator, Edmund Howes, informs us, that the Engliſh 
could not make any coſtly waſh or perfume, until about the four- 
teenth or fifteenth of the queen ¶ Elizabeth, ] the right honourable Ed- 
ward Vere earle of Oxford came from Italy, and brought with him 
gloves, ſweet bagges, a perfumed leather jerkin, and other pleaſant 
thinges: and that yeare the queene had a payre of ym gloves 
trimmed onlie with foure tuftes, or roſes, of cullered filke. The queene 
took ſuch pleaſure in thoſe gloves, that ſhee was pictured with thoſe 
gloves upon her hands: and for many yeers after it was called the erle 
of Oxfordex perfume.” Stotoe s Annals by Howes, edit. 1614, p. 868, 
col. 2. T. WARTON. | 

I love a ballad in print, a- fe] Theobald reads, as it has been 

hitherto printed,—or a life. The text, however, is right; only it 
mould be printed thus :—a'life : So, it is in B. Jonſon ;- | 

py thou lov'f# a'-life | 

„Their perfum'd judgment. | . 


This 


2 5 * „ 
„ C6 Ivy * Rn 
F 
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Aut. Here's one, to a very doleful tune, How a uſurer's 
wife was N to bed with twenty money-bags at a 
burden; and how ſhe long'd to eat adders? heads, and 
toads carbonado'd, | | 

Mop. Is it true, think you ? 

Aut. Very true; and but a month old. 

Dor. Bleſs me from marrying a uſurer ! 

Aut. Here's the midwife's name to't, one miſtreſs Tale- 
yy and five or ſix honeſt wives that were preſent : 

hy ſhould I carry lies abroad *© ? | 

Mop. Pray you now, buy it. 

Clown, Come on, lay it by: And let's firſt ſee more 
ballads ; we'll buy the other things anon. 

Aut. Here's another ballad, Of a fiſh?, that appear'd 


upon the coaſt, on Wedneſday the fourſcore of April, 


forty thouſand fathom above water, and ſung this ballad 


This is the abreviation, I ſuppoſe, of—at life; as a work is, of at 
work, TYRWHITT» - 

The reſtoration is certainly proper. So, in the Ie of Gulls, 1606: 
© Now in good deed I love them, a'-life too. A-life is the reading 
of the only ancient copy of tbe Winters Tale, fol. 1623. SrEEVENS. 

6 Why ſhould I carry lies abroad # Perhaps Shakſpeare remembered 
the following lines, which are found in Golding's "Tranſlation of Ovid, 
1587, in the ſame page in which he read the ſtory of Baucis and Phi- 
lemon, to which he has alluded in Much ado about Nothing, They con- 
clude the tale: 

«© Theſe things did ancient men report of credite very good, 
« For why, there was no cauſe that they ſhould lie. As I there 
ſtood,” &c. MATLONE. | 2 0 

7 — a ballad, Of a fiſh,—] Perhaps in later times proſe has obtain- 
ed a triumph over poetry, though in one of its meaneſt departments; 
for all dying ſpeeches, confeſſions, narratives of murders, executions, 
&c, ſeem anciently to have been written in verſe. Whoever was hanged 
or burnt, a merry or a lamentable ballad (for both epithets are occa- 
fionally beſtowed on theſe compoſitions) was immediately entered on the 
books of the Company of Stationers. Thus, in a ſubſequent ſcene of 
this play: ( Such a deal of wonder is broken out within this hour, that 
ballad-makers cannot be able to expreſs it.” STEEVENS. 

— Of a filh that appeared upon the coaſt, —it was thought ſhe was 4 
woman, ] In 1604 was entered on the books of the Stationers* Com- 
pany, „A ſtrange reporte of a monſtrous f/ that appeared in the form 
of a woman, from her waiſt upward, ſeene in the ſea,” To this it is 
highly probable that Shakſpeare * | MALonE., | 

3 | 3 


againſt 


againſt the hard hearts of maids : it was thought, ſhe was 
a woman, and was turn'd into a cold fiſh, for ſhe would 
not exchange fleſh * with one that lov'd her: The ballad 
is very pitiful, and as true. 
Dor. Is it true too, think you? . 

Aut. Five juſtices? hands at it; and witneſſes, more 
than my pack will hold. 

Clown. Lay it by too: Another, 

Aut. This is a merry ballad ; but a very pretty one. 

Mop. Let's have ſome merry ones. 7 

Aut. Why, this is a paſſing merry one; and goes to 
the tune of, Tao maids wooing a man there's icarce a 


maid weſtward, but ſhe ſings it; *tis in requeſt, I can 


tell you. | 
Mop. We can both ſing it; if thou'lt bear a part, thou 
ſhalt hear; tis in three parts. 
Dor. We had the tune on't a month ago. 
Aut. J can bear my part; you muſt know, *tis my oc- 
cupation: have at it with you. 25 


? S O N G, 


A. Get you hence, for I muſt go; 
Where, it fits not you to know. | 
D. Whither? M. O, whither? D. Whither ? 
M. It becomes thy oath full well, 
T hou to me thy ſecrets tell : 
D. Me too, let me go thither. 


M. Or thou go*ft to the grange, or mill: 
D. If to either, thou doſt ill. | 
A. Neither. D. What, neither ? A, Neither, 
D. Thou haſt ſeworn my love to be; 
M. Thou haſt ſeworn it more to me : 
Then, whither go'ſt? ſay, whither ? 


Clown, We'll have this ſong out anon by ourſelves : My 
3 — for foe would not exchange fle, For has here the fignification 
570 


of becauſe. So, in Othellg; 6 Haply, Fer I am black.” MATONE. 
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father and the gentlemen are in ſad? talk, and we'll 
not trouble them : come, bring away thy pack after me. 
Wenches, I'Il buy for you both ;—Pedler, let's have the 
firſt choice. Follow me, girls. 


Aut. And you ſhall pay well for *em, LAlide. 
Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 


My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any filk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, © 
Of the new'ſt, and fin , fin , wear-a? 
Come to the pedler; 
Money 's a medler, 
T hat doth utter all men's ware-a*. 


{Exeunt Clown, AuToLyYcus, Dorcas, and Mops A. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Maſter, there is three carters, three ſhepherds, 
three neat-herds,. three ſwine-herds, that have made 
themſelves all men of hair“; they call themſelves, fal- 

h tiers 2: 


9 d-] For ſeriouss JOHNSON. 
See Vol. II. p. 513, n. 9. MALONE. 
Tpbat doth utter all men's <yare-a.] To utter. To bring out, or 
roduces JOHNSON. | | 
To utter is a legal phraſe often made uſe of in law proceedings and 
acts of parliament, and ſignifies, to vend by retail. From many in- 
ſtances J ſhall ſelect the firſt which occurs. Stat. 2 1. Jac. I. c. 3, 
declares that the proviſions therein contained ſhall not prejudice certain 
letters patent or commiſſion granted to a corporation concerning the 
licenſing of the keeping of any tavern or taverns, or ſelling, uttering, or 
retailing of wines to be drunk or ſpent in the manſion-houſe of the party 
ſo ſelling or uttering the ſame.” RERD. 
See Minſheu's DicT. 1617: „ An utterance, or ſale.” MALONE. 
2 — all men of bair;] Men of hair, are hairy men, or ſatyrs. A 
dance of ſatyrs was no unuſual entertainment in the middle ages. At 
a great feftival celebrated in France, the king and ſome of the nobles 
perſonated ſatyrs dreſſed in cloſe habits, tufted or ſhagged all over, to 
imitate hair. They began a wild dance, and in the tumult of their 
merriment one of them went too near a candle and ſet fire to his ſatyr's 
garb, the flame ran inſtantly over the looſe tufts, and ſpread itſelf to 
the dreſs of thoſe that were next him; a great number of the dancers 
were cruelly ſcorched, being neither able to throw off their coats nor 
=] P 4 extinguiſh 


by 
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tiers? : and they have a dance which the wenches ſay is 
a gallimaufry of gambols, becauſe they are not in't ; but 
they themſelves are o'the mind, (if it be not too rough 
for ſome, that know little but bowling ,) it will pleaſe 
plentifully. | | 

on Away ! we'll none on't ; here has been too much 
homely foolery already :—I know, fir, we weary you. 

Pol. You weary thoſe that refreſh us : Pray, let's ſee 
theſe four threes of herdſmen. 

Ser, One three of them, by their own report, fir, hath 
danced before the king ; and not the worſt of the three, 
but jumps twelve foot and a half by the ſquire 5. 

Shep. Leave your prating ; ſince theſe good men are 
pleaſed, let them come in; but quickly now, 

Ser. Why, they ſtay at door, fir. [ Exit. 


Re-enter Servant, with twelve rufticks habited like Satyrs. 
They dance, and then exeunt. 


Pol. O, father, you'll know more of that hereafter — 
Is it not too far gone ?—Tis time to part them.— | 
He's ſimple, and tells much. [ 4/ide. ]J—How now, fair 

ſhepherd ? 
Your heart is full of ſomething, that does take 
Your mind from feaſting. Sooth, when I was young, 


extinguiſh them. The king had ſet himſelf in the lap of the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, whe threw her robe over him and ſaved him. JonnsoN. 

3 — they call themſelves ſaltiers:] He means Satyrs. Their dreſs 
was perhaps made of goat's ſkin, Cervantes mentions in the preface to 
his plays that in the time of an early Spaniſh writer, Lopè de Rueda, 
cc all the furniture and utenfils of the actors conſiſted of four ſhepherds* 
jerkins, made of the ſkins of ſheep with the wool on, and adorned with 
gilt leather trimming : four beards and periwigs, and four paſtoral 
crooks ;—little more or leſs.” Probably a fimilar ſhepherd's jerkin was 
uſed in our author's theatre. MALoNE. | 

4+ — bowling,)—] Botoling, I believe, is here a term for a dance of 
ſmooth motion without great exertion of agility, JounsoN. 

The alluſion is not to a ſmooth dance, but to the ſmoothneſs of a 
bowling green. Mason. © 2 | 

5 — by the ſquire.] i. e. by the foot- rule: Eſquierre, Fr. See Vol. II. 

417, n. 1, MALONE., | a 8 

6 O, Fu, Kc. ] This is an anſwer to ſomething which the Shep- 

herd is ſuppoſed to have ſaid to Polixenes during the dance, Mason. 


And 
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And handed love, as you do, I was wont 
To load my ſhe with knacks: I would have ranſack'd 
The pedler's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him : If your laſs 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe ; and call this, 
Your lack of love, or bounty ; you were ſtraited 
For a reply, at leaſt, if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 

Flo. Old fir, I know, 
She prizes not ſuch trifles as theſe are: 
The gifts, ſhe looks from me, are pack'd and lock'd 
Up in my heart; which I have given already, 
But not deliver'd. —O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient fir, who, it ſhould ſeem 7, 
Hath ſometime loy'd : I take thy hand ; this hand, 
As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it ; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd ſnow *, 
That's bolted by the northern blaſts twice o'er, 

Pol. What follows this ?— 
How prettily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 
The hand, was fair before !—I have put you out 
Bat, to your proteſtation ; let me hear 
What you profeſs. 

Flo. Do, and be witneſs to't. 

Pol. And this my neighbour too ? 

Flo. And he, and more ; 
Than he, and men; the earth, the heavens, and all: 
That,—were I crown'd the moſt imperial monarch, 
Thereof moſt worthy ; were I the faireſt youth »_ 
That ever made eye ſwerve; had force, and knowledge, 
More than was ever man's, —I would not prize them, 
Without her love: for her, employ them all; 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her ſervice, 


7 — who, it ſhould ſeem] Old Copy—2vbom, Corrected by the 
itor of tha ſecond folio. ALONE. | 
er the fann'd Homes So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream : 
«© That pure congealed white, high Taurus? ſnozw, 
« Fann'd by theeaſtern wind, turns to a crow, 
«© When thou hold'ſ up thy hand,” STEEvVENS, Or 
* : 1 : þ - r 
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Or to their own perdition. 

Pol. Fairly offer'd. | 

Cam. This ſhews a ſound affeQion. 

Shep. But my daughter, 
Say you the like to him ? 
Per. I cannot ſpeak | | 
So well, nothing ſo well; no, nor mean better: 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts. I cut out 
'The purity of his. | 

Shep. Take hands, a bargain ;— 
And, friends unknown, you ſhall bear witneſs to't 2 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 

Flo. O, that muſt be 
| Pthe virtue of your daughter: one being dead, 

I ſhall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough then for your wonder : But, come on, 
Contract us fore theſe witneſſes. 

Shep. Come, your hand ;— 
And, daughter, yours. | 
Pol. Soft, ſwain, a while, beſeech you; 
Have you a father ? 
Flo. J have: But what of him? 
Pol. Knows he of this? | 
Flo. He neither does, nor ſhall, 
Pol. Methinks, a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his ſon, a gueſt 
That beſt becomes the table. Pray you, once more; 
Is not your father incapable 5 
Of reaſonable affairs? is he not ſtupid 8 2 
With age, and altering rheums? Can he ſpeak ? hear? 
Know man from man? diſpute his own eftate ® ? 
Lies he not bed-rid ? and again does nothing, 
But what he did being childiſh ? 
F lg. No, good fir 2 5 


9 — diſpute bis own eſfate?] Does not this allude to the next heir 
fuing for the eſtate in caſes of imbecillity, lunacy, &c. CRHAMIER. 

Theſe words, I believe, only mean, —Can he maintain bis right to. 
his own property? MaLonz. | He 
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He has his health, and ampler ſtrength, indeed, 
Than moſt have of his age. 

Pol. By my white beard, 

Vou offer him, if this be ſo, a wrong 

Something unfilial: Reaſon, my ſon | 
Should chooſe himſelf a wife; but as good reaſon, 
The father (all whoſe joy is nothing elſe 

But fair poſterity) ſhould hold ſome counſel 

In ſuch a buſineſs, | 

Flo. I yield all this; 

But, for ſome other reaſons, my grave ſir, 
Which *tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this buſineſs. 

Pol. Let him know't. 

Flo. He ſhall not. 

Pol. Pr'ythee, let him. 

Flo. No, he muſt not. . + - 

Shep. Let him, my ſon ; he ſhall not need to grieve 
At knowing of thy choite. 

Flo. Come, come, he muſt not ;— 

Mark our contract. 

Pol. Mark your divorce, young fir, [ di/covering himſelf, 
Whom ſon I dare not call; thou art too baſe 

To be acknowledg*d : Thou a ſcepter's heir, 

That thus affect'ſt a ſheep-hook !—Thou old traitor, 

I am ſorry, that, by hanging thee, I can but 

Shorten thy life one week.—And thou, freſh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft ; who, of force *, muſt know 

The royal fool thou cop'ſt with; 

Shep. O, my heart! 

Pol. I'll have thy beauty ſcratch'd with briars, and made 
More homely than thy ſtate.—For thee, fond boy, 
If I may ever know, thou doſt but figh, 

That thou no more ſhalt never ſee this knack, (as never 
I mean thou ſhalt,) we*ll bar thee from ſucceſſion ; 
Not hold thee of our blood, no not our kin, 


T — who, of force, ] Old Copy=wwwhom, Corrected by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. MAL ONE. 


Far 


I will deviſe a death as cruel for thee, 


5 into ferre. 


ſelf, had not begome her birth; and to have given her preſence of mind 
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Far than“ Deucalion off: Mark thou my words; 

Follow us to the court. Thou churl, for this time, 

Though full of our diſpleaſure, yet we free thee 

From the dead blow of it.— And you, enchantment,- 

Worthy enough a herdſman; yea, him too, 

That makes himſelf, but for our honour therein, 

Unworthy thee,—if ever, henceforth, thou 

Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 

Or hoop his body 3 more with thy embraces, g 

As thou art tender to it. Exit. 
Per. Even here undone ! | 

I was not much afeard “: for once, or twice, 3 

I was about to ſpeak; and tell him plainly, 4 

The ſelf-ſame ſun, that ſhines upon his court, = 


Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 4 
Looks On alike Sen Wilt pleaſe you, fir, be gone? 4 
| {:o Florizel, 8 


| 12 IM 
2 Far than] I think for far than we ſhould read far as. We will 1 
not hold thee of our kin even fo far off as Deucalion, the common an- 


ceſtor of all. JounNsSON. | 
The old reading farre, i. e. further, is the true one. The ancient 


comparative of fer was ferrer. See the Gloſſaries to Robt. of Gloceſter 


and Robt. of ne. This, in the time of Chaucer, was ſoftened 


c But er I bere thee moche ferre.“ H. of Fa. B. 2. v. 92. 
„ Thus was it peinted, I can ſay no ferre,” Knights Tal, 2062. 
1 8 | | . TypgWHITTs 
3 Or hoop his body—] The old copy has —bope. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. MALoNnE. Eo WY 9 
4 I was not much afeard, &c.] The character is here finely ſuſtain- 
ed. To have made her quite aſtoniſhed at the king's diſcovery of him- 


to have made this reply to the king, had not become her education. 
n WARBURTON» 
S I vas about to ſpeak, and tell him plainly, 
The ſelf-ſame ſun, that ſhines upon bis court, 
Hides not bis viſage from our cottage, but 

Looks on alike. 955 in Noscx TziIrsun, a poem by Sir John 

Davies, 1 599: f 

4 Thou, like the ſunne, doſt, with indifferent rays 

« Into the palace and the cottage ſhine,” 4 

- h ooks 
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I told you, what would come of this: *Beſeech you, 
Of your own ſtate take care: this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'll queen it'no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes, and weep. 

Cam. Why, how now, father ? 
Speak, ere thou dieſt. 

Shep. I cannot ſpeak, nor think, 
Nor dare to know that which I know, —O, fir, [to Florizel, 
You have undone a man of fourſcore three, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet; yea, 
To die upon the bed my father dy'd, 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones : but now 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhrowd, and lay me 
Where no prieſt ſhovels-in duſt *,—O curſed wretch ! 

ro Perdits. 

That knew'ſt this was the prince, and would'ſt adventure 
To mingle faith with him.—Undone ! undone ! 
If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 


To die when I deſire. [ Exits 


Flo. Why look you ſo upon me? 
I am but ſorry, not afeard ; delay'd, 
But nothing alter'd: What I was, I am: 
More ſtraining on, for plucking back; not following 
My leaſh unwillingly. 1 

Cam. Gracious my lord, 
You know your father's temper 7 : at this time 
He will allow no ſpeech, —which, I do gueſs, 
You do not purpole to him ;—and as hardly 
Will he endure your ſight as yet, I fear: 
Then, till the fury of fis highneſs ſettle, 
Come not before him. 


Looks on alike is ſenſe; but I ſuſpect that a word was omitted at the 
preſs, and that the poet wrote, either=Looks on 60th alike, or, Looks 


on all alike, Marone. 


6 Where no prieft ſbovels-in duſi.] This part of the prieſ's office 
might be remembered in Shakſpeare's time: it was not left off till the 
reign of Edward VI. FARMER. 

7 You know your father's temper :] The old copy reads my father's, 
Corrected by the ether of theſecond folio, Mat ox x. , 

Flo. 


— — 
e —————— a es 
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Flo. I not pu ſe i It. 
I think, Camillo. 
Cam. Even he, my lord. 
Per. How often have I told you, *twould be thus? 
How often ſaid, my dignity would laſt | 
But till *twere known ? 
Flo. It cannot fail, but by 
The violation of my. faith; And then 


Let nature cruſh the ſides o*the earth together, 


And mar the ſeeds within $1_—Lift 7 7 thy looks ;— 
From my ſucceſſion wipe me, father! 
Am heir to my affection. 

Cam. Be advis'd. 

RE: lo. Lam; and by my fancy ꝰ: if my reaſon 

Will thereto be obedient, I have reaſon; 
If.not, my ſenſes, better pleas'd with madneſs, 
Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is deſperate, fir. 
Flo. So call it: but it does fulfil my vow 5 
I needs muſt think it honeſty. Camillo, 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean'd ; for all the ſun ſees, or 
'The cloſe earth wombs, or the profound ſeas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd : Therefore, I pray you, 
As you have e'er been my father's honour'd friend, 
When he ſhall miſs me, (as, in faith, I mean not 
'To ſee him any more,) caſt your good counſels | 
5 his paſſion; Let myſelf, and fortune, 

bh. for the time to come. This you may np 
ſo deliver, I am put to ſea 

With her, whom here 1 cannot hold on ſhore; 


5 And mar the ſeeds within !] So, in Macbeth > 
4 And nature's germins tumble all together.“ STzrvVE vs. 
9 = and by my fancy: } Bos muſt be remembered that Fancy in our 
author very often, as in this place, means love. JoxansoN. | 
See Vol. II. p. 516, n. 1. STEEVENS. 
1 — hom Here —] Old —— Corrected by the editor of 
the ſecond folio, * 'MaLoNe, | 
- 4 5 a And, 


8 
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And, moſt opportune to our need *, I have 


A veſſel rides faſt by, but not prepar'd | 
For this deſign. What courſe I mean to hold, 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. | 

Cam. O my lord, | 
J would your ſpirit were eaſier for advice, 
Or ſtronger for your need. 


Flo. Hark, Perdita.— [takes ber aſda. 


I'll hear you by and by. | lis Camillo. 
Cam. He's irremoveable, | 

Reſolv'd for flight: Now were I happy, if 

His going I could frame to ſerve my turn ; 

Save him from danger, do him love and honour ; 

Purchaſe the fight again of dear Sicilia, 


And that unhappy king, my maſter, whom 


F ſo much thirſt to ſee, - 
Flo. Now, good Camillo, 

- _ ſo fraught with cufious buſineſs, that | 
eave out ceremony. ins;. 
Can: Bir, I biek, Le 8 

You have heard of my poor ſervices, i the love 

That I have borne your father? 

Flo. Very nobly 

Have you deſerv's: it is my father's muſick, 

To ſpeak your deeds ; not little of his care - 

To have them recompenc'd as thought on. 

Cam. Well, my lord, | . 

If you may pleaſe to think I love the king; | 

And, through him, what is neareſt to him, which ig 

Your gracious ſelf; embrace but my direction, 

If your more ponderous and ſettled project 

May ſuffer alteration,) on mine honour, 

I'll point you where you ſhall have ſuch receiving 

As ſhall become your highneſs ; where you may 

Enjoy your miſtreſs ; (from the whom, I ſee, 


"There's no disjunction to be made, but by, 
"Y And, meſt opportune to our need,] The old copy has ber needs 


As 


The emendation 1s Mr. Theobald's, Maroxx, 


— — —ꝛ 
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As heavens forefend l your tuin :) marry her; 
And (with my beſt endeavours, in your abſence,) 
Your diſcontenting father ſtrive to qualify, 
And bring him up to liking 3. | 
Flo. How, Camillo, | 
May this, almoſt a miracle, be done ? 
That I may call thee ſomething more than man, 
And, after that, truſt to thee. ; 
Cam. Have you thought on 
A place, whereto you'll go? 
Flo. Not any: yet: 23 OL 
But as the unthought-on accident 1s guilty 
To what we wildly do“; ſo we profeſs 
Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chances, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. * | 
C on * 8 to me: | | 
This follows,—if you will not change your purpoſe, 
But undergo this flight ;—Make fer Slelliz; 12 
And there preſent yourſelf, and your fair princeſs, 
(For ſo, I ſee, ſhe muſt be,) fore Leontes; 


3 And (with my beſt endeavours, in your abſence, ) 
Your diſcontenting father ſtrive to qualify, 


- 


And bring him up to liking.] And where yon may, by letters, intrea- 


ties, &c. endeavour to ſoften your incenſed father, and reconcile him to 
the match; to effect which, my beſt ſervices ſhall not be wanting during 

our abſence, Mr, Pope, without either authority or neceſſity, reads 
Tl! ſtrive to qualify; which has been followed by all the ſubſequent 


editors. 


Diſcontenting is in our author's language the ſame as diſcontented. . 


8 f | MALONEs 

4 But as the unthought-on accident is guilty | 
To what we wildly de;] Guilty te, though it founds harſh to our 
ears, was the phraſeology of the time, or at leaſt of Shakſpeare : and 
this is one of thoſe paſſages that ſhould caution us not to diſturb his text 


merely becauſe the language appears different from that now in uſe. 


See the Comedy of Errors, Vol. II. p. 171, n. 5: 
« But left myſelf be pailty to ſelf-wrong, » +6 
« ]'ll ſtop mine ears againſt the mermaid's ſong.” - MALoNE., 
The unthought-on accident is the unexpected diſcovery made by Po- 


Uxenes, MaAs0N. 
. 5 Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance,] As chance has driven me 


to theſe extremities, ſo I commit myſelf to chance to be conducted 
through them. Joan, | $he 
8 pe 


. 
1 
Ps 
or” 
* 
8 
A. 
«ft 
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She ſhall be habited, as it becomes | | 
The partner of your bed. Methinks, I ſee 
Leontes, opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcomes forth: aſks thee, the ſon ©, forgiveneſs, 
As 'twere i'the father's perſon : kiſſes the hands 
Of your freſh princeſs : o'er and o'er divides him 
Twixt his unkindneſs and his kindneſs ; the one 
He chides to hell, and bids the other grow, 
Faſter than thought, or time. 

Flo. Worthy Camillo, - 
What colour for my viſitation ſhall I 
Fold up before him? | 

Cam, Sent by the king your father, | 
To greet him, and to give him comforts. Sir, 
'The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your father, ſhall deliver, 
Things known betwixt us three, I'll write you down: 
The which ſhall point you forth, at every fitting ?, 
What you muſt ſay ; that he ſhall not perceive, 
But that you have your father's boſom there, 
And ſpeak his very heart. | 

Flo. I am bound to you: 
'There is ſome ſap in this. 
Cam, A courſe more 2 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores ; moſt certain, 
To miſeries enough: no hope to help you; 
But, as you ſhake off one, to take another: 
Nothing ſo certain, as your anchors ; who 
Do their beſt office, if they can but ſtay you 
Where you'll be loth to be: Beſides, you know, 
Proſperity's the very bond of love; * 
Whoſe freſh complexion and whoſe heart together 


5 aſks thee, the for] The old copy readg—thee there ſon, Core 

rected by the editor of the third _  MaALonzx, 
7 — at every fitting, ] Every fitting means at every audience 

ſhall have of % king * — the — Taink in — 

author's time, called, in common ſpeech, the * WARBURTON». 
Howel, in one of his letters, ſays: © My lord preſident hopes to be 

| at the next fitting in York.” FarmMER., 


Voz. IV. | Q | Affliction ; 
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Affliction alters. 
Per. One of theſe is true: 
I think, affliction may ſubdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind *, 
Cam. Yea, ſay you ſo? 
There ſhall not, at your father's hos theſe ſeven years, 
Be born another ſuch. | 
Flo. My good Camillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is 1'the rear of birth“. 
Cam. I cannot ſay, tis pity 
She lacks inſtructions; for ſhe ſeems a miſtreſs 2 
To moſt that teach. 
Per. Your pardon, fir, for this; 
I'll bluſh you thanks *. 
Flo. My prettieſt Perdita.— 
But, O, the thorns we ſtand upon! Camillo. 
Preſerver of my father, now of me; 
The medicin of our houſe l—how ſhall we do? 
We are not furniſh'd like Bohemia's ſon ; 
Nor ſhall appear in Sicily— 
Cam. My lord, 
Fear none of this : I think, you ; know, my fortunes 
Do all lie there : it ſhall be ſo my care 
| To have you royally appointed, as if 
The ſcene you play, were mine. For inſtance, fir, 
That you may you ſhall not want,—one word. 
| [They talk 1. 


® But not take in the ge To take in anciently meant to conquery 

to get the better of. So, in Anthony and Cleopatra: 
6 He could fo quickly cut ha Tenia feas, 
„And take in Toryne.” STEEVENS. 

9 = i'the rear of birth, ] Old copy—i'th'rear cur birth, Corrected 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer, The two redundant words in this line, She 
is, ought perhaps to be omitted, I ſuſpect that they were introduced 
by the compoſitor's eye glancing on the preceding line. MALons., 

1 Your 29 fir, for this; 
FF bluſh you thanks. ] Perhaps this paſſage ſhould be rather pointed 


Vour pardon, fir ; for this 
III bluſh you thanks, Marons., 
Euter 
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Enter AUTOLYCUS, 


Ant. Ha, ha! what a fool honeſty is! and truſt, his 
ſworn brother, a very ſimple gentleman! I have ſold 
all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit ſtone, not a riband, 
glaſs, pomander *, brooch, table-book, - ballad, knife, 
tape, glove, ſhoe-tye, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my 
pack from faſting: they throng who ſhould buy firſt; 
as if my trinkets had been hallowed?, and brought 
a benediction to the buyer: by which means, I ſaw whoſe 
purſe was beſt in picture; and, what I ſaw, to my good 
uſe, I remember'd. My clown, (who wants but ſome- 
thing to be a reaſonable man,) grew ſo in love with the 
wenches' ſong, that he would not ſtir his pettitoes, till 
he had both tune and words; which ſo drew the reſt of 
the herd to me, that all their other ſenſes ſtuck in ears: 
you might have pinch'd a placket, it was ſenſeleſs ; 
*twas nothing, to geld a codpiece of a purſe; I would 
have filed keys off, that hung in chains: no hearing, no 
feeling, but my ſir's ſong, and admiring the nothing of 
it. So that, in this time of lethargy, I pick'd and cut 
moſt of their feſtival purſes: and had not the old man 
come in with a whoo-bub againſt his daughter and the 
king's ſon, and ſcared my choughs from the chaff, I had 
not left a purſe alive in the whole army, 

[CamIiLLO, FLORIZEL and PERDITA, come forward; 

Cam. Nay, but my letters by this means being there 
So ſoon as you arrive, ſhall clear that doubt. 

Flo. Adi thoſe that you'll procure from king Leontes,- 

Cam. Shall ſatisfy your father. | 

Per. Happy be you! 
All, that you ſpeak, ſhews fair, ; 8 

Cam. Who have we here ?— [ /eeing Autolycus, 
We'll make an inſtrument of this; omit 


2 — pomander,] A pomander was 2 little ball made of perfumes, 
and worn in the pocket, or about the neek, to prevent infection in 
times of plague. GREY. 

3 as if my trinkets had been ba'lowed,] This alludes to beads often 
ſold by the Romaniſts, as made particularly efficacious by the touch of 
ſome relick, Joxnson. 

4 == placket, ] dee King Lear, Act III. ſe. ive STEEVENS- 

| Q 2 Nothing 


ted in the old copy, was added by Mr. Rowe. MA OoxE, 
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Nothing, may give us aid. 


Aut. If they have overheard me now, —why hanging. 
| [ Hae. 
Cam. How now, good fellow? Why ſhakeſt thou ſo? Fear 
not, man; here's no harm intended to thee. | 
Aut. I am a poor fellow, ſir. | 
Cam. Why, be ſo till; here's nobody will teal that 
from thee : Yet, for the outſide of thy poverty, we muſt 
make an exchange: therefore, diſcaſe thee inſtantly, 
(thou muſt think, there's neceſſity in't,) and change gar- 
ments with this gentleman : Though the pennyworth, on 
his ſide, be the worſt, yet hold thee, there's ſome boot 5. 
Aut. J am a poor fellow, fir :—I know ye well enough. 
| N Ade. 
Cam. Nay, pr'ythee, diſpatch: the beaddensn d l 
flea'd already. 6 
Aut. Are you in earneſt, fir -I ſmell the trick of it. 
3 [Hides 
Flo. Diſpatch, I pr'ythee. | 
Aut. Indeed, I have had earneſt; but I cannot with 
conſcience take it.. | | | | 
Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle.— [ Flor. and Autol. ex- 


Fortunate miſtreſs,—let my prophecy change garments, 
Come home to you !—you muſt retire yourſe] 


Into ſome covert: take your ſweet-heart's hat, 
And pluck it o'er your brows ; muffle your face; 
Diſmantle you ; and as you can, diſliken 
The truth of your own ſeeming ; that you may 
{For I do fear eyes over you®,) to ſhip-board 
Get undeſcry'd. | 
Per. I ſee, the play ſo lies, 
'That I muſt bear a part. 
Cam. No remedy.— 
Have you done there? 
Flo. Should I now meet my father, 


He would not call me ſon. 


5 Boot. ] That is, ſomething over and above, or as we now ſays, 


Sometbing to boot. Jon NsON. 


6 over you, )] You, which ſeems to have been accidentally omit- 


Cams 
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Cam. Nay, you ſhall have no hat — 
Come, lady, come.—Farewel, my friend. 
Aut. Adieu, fir. 
Flo. O Perdita, what have we twain forgot? 
Pray you, a word. | [They converſe apart, 
Cam. What I do next, ſhall be, to tell the king 
Of this eſcape. and whither they are bound ; 
Wherein, my hope is, I ſhall ſo prevail, 
To force him after : in whoſe company 
I ſhall review Sicilia ; for whoſe ſight 
I have a woman's longing. 
Flo. Fortune ſpeed us |!— 4 
Thus we ſet on, Camillo, to the ſea-fide, 
Cam. The ſwifter ſpeed, the better. | 
[Exeunt FLORIZEL, PERDITA, and CAMILLO, 


Aut. I underſtand the buſineſs, I hear it: To have an 
open ear, a quick eye, and- a nimble hand, is neceſſary 
for a cut-purie ; a good noſe 1s requiſite alſo, to ſmell out 
work for the other ſenſes; I ſee, this is the time that 
the unjuſt man doth thrive. What an exchange had this 
been, without boot ? what a boot is here, with this ex- 
change? Sure, the gods do this year connive at us, and 
we may do any thing extempore. The prince himſelf is | 
about a piece of iniquity; ſtealing away from his father, 
with his clog at his heels: If I thought it were a piece of 
honeſty to acquaint the king withal, I would not do't ?: I 


7 If I thought it were a piece of boneſly to acquaint the king withal, 
IT would not dot: &c.] The reaſoning of Autolycus is obſcure, be- 
cauſe ſomething is ſuppreſſed, The prince, ſays he, is about a bad 
action, he is ſtealing away from his father: If I thought it were a piece 
of honeſty to acquaint the king, I would not do it, becauſe that would 
be inconſiſtent with my profeſſion of a knave ; but I know that the be- 
traying the prince to the king would be a piece of knavery with reſpe to 
the prince, and therefore I might, confiſtently with my character, reveal 
that matter to the king, though à piece of bonefty to him however, I 
hold it a greater knavery to conceal the prince's —— from the king, 
than to betray the prince; and therefore, in concealing it, I am ſtill con- 
ſtant to my profeſſion.— Sir T. Hanmer and all the ſubſequent editors 
read—If I thought it were not a piece of honeſty &c. I would do it : but 
words ſeldom ftray from their places in ſo extraordinary a manner at the 


preſs ; nor indeed do 1 perceive any need of change, MALonz.  * 


2 hold 
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hold it the more knavery to conceal it ; and therein am I 
conſtant to my profeſſion. | | 


Enter Clown and Shepherd. 


Aſide, aſide; here's more matter for a hot brain: Every 
lane's end, every ſhop, church, ſeſſion, hanging, yields 
a careful man work. 

Clown. See, ſee ; what a man you are now! there is 
no other way, but to tell the king ſhe's a changeling, 
and none of your fleſh and blood. | 

Shep. Nay, but hear me. 

Clown. Nay, but hear me. 

Shep. Go to then. | 

Clown. She being none of your fleſh and blood, your 
Meſh and blood has not offended the king ; and, ſo, your 
fleſh and blood is not to be puniſh*d by him. Shew thoſe 
things you found about her; thoſe ſecret things, all but 
what ſhe has with her: This being done, let the law go 
whiſtle ; I warrant you. | 

Shep. I will tell the king all, every word, yea, and his 
ſon's pranks too; who, I may ſay, is no honeſt man 
neither to his father, nor to me, to go about to make me 
the king's brother-in-law. 

Clown, Indeed, brother-in-law was the fartheſt off you 
could have been to him ; and then your blood had been 
the dearer, by I know how much an ounce *. 

Aut. Very wiſely ; puppies! [ A/ide. 

Shep. Well; let us to the king; there is that in this 
farthel, will make him ſcratch his beard. | 

Aut. I know not, what impediment this complaint may 
be to the flight of my maſter, | 
| Clown. Pray heartily he be at palace. 

Aut. Though I am not naturally honeſt, I am ſo ſome- 
times by chance :—Let me pocket up my pedler's excre- 
ment 9,—How now, ruſticks whither are you bound ? 
Shep. 
| 3 — and then your blood bad been the dearer, by I know how much A 

ounce.] I ſuſpect that a word was omitted at the preſs, We might, I 


think, ſafely read by I know not how much an ounce. Sir T. Han- 
mer, I find, bad made the ſame emendation. MaLonz. NE” 


9 = pedler's excrement · ] Is pedler's beard, JoingoN, : 
FRI? JOHN 802 hs 


F 
99 = e 2 
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Shep. To the palace, an it like your worſhip. 
Aut. Your affairs there? what? with whom? the con- 


dition of that farthel, the place of your dwelling, your 


names, your ages, of what having“, breeding, and any 
thing that is fitting to be known, diſcover. 

Clown. We are but plain fellows, fir. | 

Aut. A lie; you are rough and hairy: Let me have no 
lying ; it becomes none but tradeſmen, and they often 
give us ſoldiers the lie: but we pay them for it with 
ſtamped coin, not ſtabbing ſteel ; therefore they do not 
give us the lie. | 

Clown. Your worſhip had like to have given us one, if 
you had not taken yourſelf with the manner +. 

Shep. Are you a courtier, an't like you, fir? 

Aut. Whether it like me, or no, I am a courtier. See'ft 
thou not the air of the court, in theſe enfoldings ? hath 
not my gait in it, the meaſure of the court ? receives not 
thy noſe court-odour from me? reflect I not on thy baſe- 
neſs, court-contempt ? Think'ſt thou, for that I inſinuate, 
and toze* from thee thy buſineſs, I am therefore no cour- 
tier? I am courtier, cap-a-pe ; and one that will either 


So, in the Comedy of Errors: «© Why is time ſuch a niggard of his 
hair, being, as it is, ſo plentiful an excrement ?” See alſo Vol. II. 
p- 396, n. 9. STEEVENS. 

* —of what having, ] i. e. fortune, eſtate. See Vol. I. p. 2 53, n. 5. 

| MaLoNE., 

1 therefore they do not give us the lie.] The meaning is, they are 
paid for lying, therefore they do not give us the lye, they ſell it us. 

OHNSONs 

+ == witb the manner] In the fact. See Vol. II. p · 316, n. 8. 

| MaALoXE. 

2 — infinuate and foze—)] The old copy reads—at toaze. For the 


emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. 
To infinuate, I believe, means here to cajole, to talk with condeſcen- 


fion and humility. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 


„ With death ſhe humbly doth infnuate, &c. 
The word touze is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
«© We'll touze you joint by joint, 
4 But we will know this purpoſe,” | 

To reuſe, ſays Minſhieu, is, to pull, to tug. MALONE, 

To teaze, or toze, is to diſentangle wool or flax. Autolycus adopts 
a phraſeology which he ſuppaſes to be intelligible to the clown, who 
would not have underſtood the word infinuate, without ſuch a comment 


on it. STELVENS. | 
Q4 * 
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puſh on, or pluck back thy buſineſs there: whereupon I 
command thee to open thy affair. FP 

Sbep. My buſineſs, fir, is to the king. 

' Aut. What advocate haſt thou to him ? 

Shep. I know not, an't like you. 

Clown, Advocate's the court-word for a pheaſant? ; ſay, 
you have none. | £ 

Shep. None, fir; I have no pheaſant, cock, nor hen. 

Aut. How bleſs'd are we, that are not ſimple men! 
Yet nature might have made me as theſe are ; 
Therefore I will not diſdain, 

Clown. This cannot be but a great courtier. 

Shep. His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handſomely. 

Clown. He ſeems to be the more noble in being fan- 
taſtical: a great man, I'll warrant; I know, by the 
picking on's teeth +, "SITY | 

Aut. The farthel there? what's the farthel? Where- 
fore that box ? | 

Shep. Sir, there lies ſuch ſecrets in this farthel, and 
box, which none muſt know but the king ; and which he 
wy know within this hour, if I may come to the ſpeech 
Ot him. ä | 

Aut. Age, thou haſt loſt thy labour. 

Shep. Why, ſir? | | 

Aut. The king is not at the palace; he is gone aboard 
a new ſhip to purge melancholy, and air himſelf: For, if 
thou beſt capable of things ſerious, thou muſt know, the 
king is full of grief, | .. 

$hep. So tis ſaid, fir; about his ſon, that ſhould have 
married a ſhepherd's daughter. 


3 Advocate t the court- word for a pbeaſant;] As he was a ſujtor from 
the country, the clown ſuppoſes his father ſhould have brought a preſent 
of game, and therefore imagines, when Autolycus aſks him what ad- 

wocate he has, that by the word advocate he means a pheaſant. - 
| STEEVENSs 

4 — a great man,—by the picking on's teeth.) It ſeems, that to pick 
the teeth was, at this time, a mark of ſome pretenſion to greatneſs or 
elegance. So, the Baſtard, in King Jobn, ſpeaking of the travel- 
ler, ſays: | N 

He end bis picl- tooth at my worſhip's meſs,” 3 
| Au. 
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Aut. If that ſhepherd be not in hand- faſt, let him fly; 
the curſes he ſhall have, the tortures he ſhall feel, will 
break the back of man, the heart of monſter. 
Clown. Think you fo, fir ? | 
Aut. Not he alone ſhall ſuffer what wit can make heavy, 
and vengeance bitter ; but thoſe that are germane to 
him, though removed fifty times, ſhall all come under 
the hangman : which though it be great pity, yet it is 
neceſſary. An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram-tender, 
to offer to have his daughter come into grace ! Some ſay, 
he ſhall be ſtoned ; but that death is too ſoft for him, ſay 
I : Draw our throne into a ſheep-cote ! all deaths are too 
few, the ſharpeſt too eaſy. | 5 
Cloxon. Has the old man e'er a ſon, fir, do you hear, 
an't like you, fir? | 
Aut, He has a ſon, who ſhall be flay'd alive ; then, 
*nointed over with honey, ſet on the head of a waſp's neſt ; 
then ſtand, till he be three quarters and a dram dead: 
then recovered again with aqua-vitz, or ſome other hot 
infuſion; then, raw as he is, and in the hotteſt day prog- 
noſtication proclaims 5, ſhall he be ſet againſt a brick , 
the ſun looking with a ſouthward eye upon him; where 
he is to behold him, with flies blown to death. But what 
talk we of theſe traitorly raſcals, whoſe miſeries are to be 
ſmiled at, their offences being ſo capital? Tell me, (for 
ou ſeem to be honeſt plain men,) what you have to the 
* being ſomething gently conſidered ©, I'll bring 
you where he 1s aboard, tender your perſons to his pre. 
ſence, whiſper him in your behalfs; and, if it be in man, 
* the king, to effect your ſuits, here is man ſhall 
o it. 4 | 
Clown, He ſeems to be of great authority: cloſe with 
him, give him gold ; and though authority be a ſtubborn 


5 — the botteft day prog noſtication proclaims, ] That is, the botteft day 
foretold in the almanack. Jonns0N. | 

0 — being ſometbing gently conſidered, ] means, I having a gentle- 
manlike conſideration given me, i, e. a bribe, will bring you, &c, Soy 
in the Tſle of Gulls, 1606: 4 Thou ſhalt be well confidered, there's 
twenty crowns in earneſt,” STEEVENS, 
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bear, yet he is oft led by the noſe with gold: ſhew the 


inſide of your purſe to the outſide of his hand, and no 
more ado: Remember, ſtoned, and flay'd alive. 


Shep. An't pleaſe you, ſir, to undertake the buſineſs 


for us, here is that gold I have: I'll make it as much 
more; and leave this young man in pawn, till I bring 
rm.” 

ys After I have done what I promiſed ? 

Shep. Ay, fir.  - 

Aut. Well, give me the moiety :—Are you a party in 
this buſineſs ? _ | 

Cloaun. In ſome ſort, ſir: but though my caſe be a pi- 
tiful one, I hope I ſhall not be flay'd out of it. 

* Aat. O, that's the cafe of the ſhepherd's ſon :—Hang 
him, he'll be made an example. 

' Clown. Comfort, good comfort: We muſt to the king, 
and ſhew our ſtrange fights : he muſt know, tis none of 
your daughter, nor my ſiſter; we are gone elſe. Sir, I will 
give you as much as this old man does, when the buſineſs 
15 perform'd ; and remain, as he ſays, your pawn, till it 
be brought you. | 

Aut. I will truſt you. Walk before toward the ſea-ſide; 
on the right hand ; I will but look upon the hedge, 
and follow you. | 3 
Clown. We are bleſs'd in this man, as I may ſay, even 
bleſs'd. a ge | 
Shep. Let's before, as he bids us : he was provided to 


do us good. [POE Shepherd, and Clown. 


Aut. Tf T had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee, fortune would 


not ſuffer me; ſhe drops booties in my mouth, Iam 


courted now with a double occaſion ; gold, and a means 
to do the prince my maſter good ; which, who knows how 
that may turn back to my advancement? I will bring 
theſe two moles, theſe blind ones, aboard him : if he 
think it fit to ſhore them again, and that the complaint 
they have to the king concerns him nothing, let him call 
me, rogue, for being ſo far officious; for I am proof 
againſt that title, and what ſhame elſe belongs to't: To 
him will I preſent them; there may be matter in it. [Ex:r, 
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KAT 
Sicilia. A Room in the Palace of Leontes. 


Enter LeonTEs, CLEOMENES, Dion, Paulina, and 
Others. 


Cleo. Sir, you have done enough, and have perform'd 
A ſaint-like ſorrow : no fault could you make, 
Which you have not redeem'd ; indeed, paid down 
More penitence, than done treſpaſs : At the laſt, 
Do, as the heavens have done; forget your evil; 
With them, forgive yourſelf. | 

Leon. Whilſt I remember 

Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemiſhes.in them; and ſo ſtill think of 
The wrong I did myſelf ; which was ſo much, 
That heirleſs it hath made my kingdom; and 
Deſtroy'd the ſweet'ſt companion, that e'er man 
Bred his hopes out of. | 

Paul. True, too true, my lord”: 


If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good *, 


To make a perfect woman; ſhe, you kill'd, 
Would be unparallePd. | 
Leon. I think fo. Kill'd! 
She I kill'd ! I did ſo: but thou ſtrik'ſt me 
Sorely, to ſay I did ; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought: Now, good now, 
Say ſo but ſeldom. 5 
Cleo. Not at all, good lady; 
Vou might have ſpoken a thouſand things, that would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac'd 
Your kindneſs better. 


7 True, too true, my Lord.] The firſt of theſe words, in the old 
copy, makes part of Leontes* ſpeech. The preſent regulation (which is 
certainly right) was made by Mr. Theobald, MAtonsz. | | 

3 Or, from the all that are, took ſometbing good, ] This is a favourite 
thought; it was beſtowed on Miranda and Rolalind before, JonnsoNn., 


P, aul, 4 
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Paul. You are one of thoſe, 
Would have him wed again. 

Dion. If you would not fo, 
You pity not the ftate, nor the remembrance 
Of his moſt ſovereign name ; conſider little, 
What dangers, by his highnelſs? fail of iſſue, 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
Incertain lookers on. What were more holy, 
Than to rejoice, the former queen is wellꝰ? 
What holier, than,—for royalty's repair, 
For preſent comfort, and for future good. 
To bleſs the bed of majeſty again . 


With a ſweet fellow to' t? | F 


Paul. There is none worthy, 
Reſpecting her that's gone. Beſides, the gods 
Will have fulfill'd their ſecret purpoſes: 
For has not the divine Apollo ſaid, 
Is't not the tenour of his oracle, | 
That king Leontes ſhall not have an heir, 
Till his loſt child be found? which, that it ſhall, 
Is all as monſtrous to our human reaſon, 
As my Antigonous to break his grave, 
And come again to me; who, on my life, 
Did periſn with the infant. Tis your counſel, - 
My lord ſhould to the heavens be contrary, 
Oppoſe againſt their wills.—Care not for iſſue ; [to Leon. 
The crown will find an heir: Great Alexander 
Left his to the worthieſt ; ſo his ſucceſſor 
Was like to be the beſt. | 

Leon. Good Paulina. 
Who haſt the memory of Hermione, 


9 — the former queen is well? ] i. e. at reſt; dead. In Antony and 
Cleopatra, this phraſe is ſaid to be peculiarly applicable to the dead: 
« Ne. Firſt, madam, he is well? | 
& Cleop. Why there's more gold; but firrah, mark; 
c We ule to ſay, the dead are well; bring it to that, 
« The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
| « Down thy ill-uttering throat.” | . 
So, in Romeo and Ze Balthazar ſpeaking of Juliet, whom he ima- 
« gined to be dead, lays : ELM ; Pubs 
| 6 Thea ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill,” MaLonz. 
; I know 7 
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T know, in honour, —O, that ever I 
Had ſquar'd me to thy counſel! then, even now, 
I might have look'd upon my queen's full eyes; 
Have taken treaſure from her lips,— 

Paul. And left them 
More rich, for what they yielded. 

Leon. Thou ſpeak*ſt truth. 
No more ſuch wives; therefore, no wife: one worſe, 
And better us'd, would make her fainted ſpirit 
Again poſſeſs her corps ; and, on this ſtage, 
(Where we offenders now appear,) ſoul-vex'd, 
Begin, And why to me 

Paul. Had ſhe ſuch power, 
She had juſt cauſe *. 


: (Where we effenders now appear, ) ſoul- vex d, | 
Begin, And why to me?] The old copy reads And begin, why to 
me? The tranſpoſition now adopted was propoſed by Mr. Steevens. 
Mr. Theobald reads by | 
—— and on this ſtage- | 
(Where we offend her now) appear ſoul-vex'd, &c. 
Mr. Heath would read -( Vrre we offenders now) appear &c. © that 
is, if we ſhould now at laſt ſo far offend her. Mr. Maſon thinks that 
the ſecond line ſhould be printed thus: 
And begin, why? to me. 
cc that is, begin to call me to account.“ There is ſo much harſh and 
involved conſtruction in this play, that I am not ſure but the old copy, 
perplexed as the ſentence may appear, is right. Perhaps the author 
intended to point it thus: 
Again poſſeſs her corps, (and on this ſtage 
Where we offenders now appear ſoul - vex d,) 
And begin, why to me? 
Why to me did you prefer one leſs worthy, Leontes inſinuates would 
be the purport of Hermione's ſpeech. There is, I think, ſomething 
awkward in the phraſe--Where we offenders now appear. By removing 
the parentheſis, which in the old copy is placed after appear, to the end 
of the line, and applying the epithet ſou/-vex'd to Leontes and the reft 
who mourned the loſs of Hermione, that difficulty is obviated. MAL ox K. 
2 Had 2 ſuch power, | 
Sbe bad juſt cauſe.] The old copy reads—She had juſt ſuch cauſe. 
But there is nothing to which the word ſuch can be referred, It was, I 
have no doubt, inſerted by the compoſitor's eye glancing on the pre- 
ceding line. The metre is perfect without this word, which confirms 
the obſervation. — Since the foregoing remark was printed in the 
SzconD APPENDIX to my Sve. to SKAKSP, 3783, I have obſerved 
that the editor of the third folio made the ſame correction. MaLone. 


Leon. 
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Leon. She had; and would incenſe * me 
To murder her I married. 
Paul. I ſhould fo : 
Were I the ghoſt that walk' d, I'd bid you mark 
Her eye; and tell me, for what dull part in't 
You choſe her: then I'd ſhriek, that even your ears 
Shou'd rift to hear me; and the words that follow'd 
Should be, Remember mine. 
Leon. Stars, ſtars, 
And all eyes elſe, dead coals fear thou no wife, 
I'll have no wife, Paulina. 
Paul. Will you ſwear 
Never to marry,. but by my free leave ? | 
Leon. Never, Paulina; fo be bleſs'd my ſpirit 
Paul. Then, good my lands, bear witneſs to his oath, 
Cleo. You tempt him over-much. 
Paul. Unleſs another, 
As like Hermione as is her picture, 
Affront his eye 3, 
Cleo. Good adage 
Paul. J have done“. ; 
Yet, if my lord will marry, —if you will, fir, 
No remedy, but you will ; give me the office 
To chooſe you a queen: ſhe mall not be fo young 
As was your former; but ſhe ſhall be ſuch, 
As, walk*d your firſt queen's ghoſt, it ſhould take j joy 
To ſee her in your arms. 
Leon. My true Paulina, 
We ſhall not marry, till thou bid'R us. 
Paul. That 
Shall be, when your firſt queen's again in breath; 
Never till then. 


'® —incenſe—] is generally uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe of infli 
ate. MALONE». 


3 Affront his eye.] To affront, is to meet, JouNsoON. 
4 Paul. I have . Theſe three words in the old copy make part 
of the preceding ſpeec 

2 was ſuggeſted by Mr, Steevens. Maroxz. 


Inter 


The preſent regulation, which is clearly 


by 
— — — 
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Enter a Gentleman. 


Sent. One that gives out himſelf prince-Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princeſs, (ſhe 
The faireſt I have yet beheld,) deſires 
Acceſs to your high preſence. \ 

Leon. What with him? he comes not 
Like to his father's greatneſs : his approach, 
So out of circumſtance, and ſudden, tells us, 
Tis not a viſitation fram'd, but forc'd 
By need, and accident. What train? 

Gent. But few, 
And thoſe but mean. 

Leon, His princeſs, ſay you, with him ? 

Gent. Ay; the moſt peerleſs piece of earth, I think, 
That e'er the ſun ſhone bright on. 

Paul. O Hermione, | 
As every preſent time doth boaſt itſelf 
Above a better, gone; ſo mult thy grave 
Give way to what's ſeen-nows, Sir, you yourſelf 
Have ſaid, and writ ſo &, (but your writing now 
Is colder than that theme 7,) She had not been, 
Nor was not to be equalPd ;—thus your verſe 
Flow'd with her beauty once ; *tis arecapy ebb'd, 
To ſay, you have ſeen a better. 

Gent. Pardon, madam : 
The one I have almoſt forgot ; (your pardon) 
The other, when ſhe has obtain'd your eye, 
Will have your tongue too. This is a creature, 
Would ſhe begin a ſect, might quench the zeal 
Of all profeſſors elle ; make proſelytes 
Of who ſhe but bid follow. 


5 — ſo muſt thy grave 
Give way to what's ſeen now. wy Thy grave here mean thy beau- 
ties, which are buried in the grave; the continent for the contents. 
EDwaArD3. 


|, © Sir, you yourſelf 


Have ſaid, and writ ſo, ] The reader muſt obſerve, that ſo re- 
lates not to what precedes, but to what follows; that, ſhe bad not been 
equall'd, 3 

i Is colder than that theme: ] i. e. than the lifeleſs body of Her- 
mione, the theme or ſubject of your writing, MALONE, Paul 
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Paul. How? not women? 
Gent. Women will love her, that ſhe is a woman 
More worth than any man ; men, that ſha 1 1s 
'The rareſt of all women. 
Leon. Go, Cleomenes; 
Yourſelf, aſſiſted with your honour*d friends, 
Bring them to our embracement.— Still *tis ſtrange, 
[ Zxeunt CLEOMENES, Lords, and Gentleman. 
He thus ſhould ſteal upon us. 
Paul. Had our prince 
(Jewel of children) ſeen this hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord; there was not full a month 
Between their births. 
Leon. Pr'ythee, no more; ceaſe ; thou know ſt, 
He dies to me again, wan talk'd of: ſure, 
When I ſhall ſee this gentleman, thy ſpeeches. 
Will bring me to conſider that, which may 
Unfurniſh me of reaſon. — They are come.— 


- Re-enter CLEOMENES, with FLORIZEL, PERDITA, and 
Attendants. 


Your mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince: 
For ſhe did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you: Were I but twenty one, 
Your father's image is ſo hit in you, 
His very air, that I ſhould call you brother, 
As I did him; and ſpeak of ſomething, wildly 
By us perform d before. Moſt dearly welcome! 
And your fair Princeſs, goddeſs !—O, alas! 
I loſt a couple, that *twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have ſtood, degetting wonder, as 
You, gracious couple, do! and then I loſt 
(All mine own folly) the ſociety, 
Amity too, of your brave father! whom,— 
Though bearing miſery, I defire my lite, 
Once more to look on him *. | 
| Flo. 
"Tag n 
ou gh bearing miſery, I deſire e 
Once _ to lock <4 3 bo this PE our author muſt 
anſwer. There are many others of the ſame kind to be found in his 
writings. 


0 


— 
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Flo. By his command | 

Have I here touch'd Sicilia; and from him 

Give you all greetings, that a king, at friend ?, 

Can ſend his brother : and, but infirmity 

(Which waits upon worn times) hath ſomething ſeiz'd 

His wiſh'd ability, he had himſelf 

'The lands and waters *twixt your throne and his 

Meaſur' d, to look upon you; whom he loves 

(He bade me ſay ſo) more than all the ſcepters, 


And thoſe that bear them, living. 


Leon. O, my brother, 
(Good gentleman !) the wrongs I have done thee, ſtir 
Afreſh within me; and theſe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of my behind-hand ſlackneſs !-—Welcome hither, 
As is the ſpring to the earth. And hath he too 
Expos'd this paragon to the fearful uſage 
(At leaſt, ungentle) of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man, not worth her pains ; much leſs a 
The adventure of her perſon? 8 
Flo. Good my lord, | 
She came from Libya. 
Leon. Where the warlike Smalus, 
That noble honour'd lord, is fear'd, and loy'd? 
Flo. Moſt royal fir, from thence; from him, whoſe 
daughter | 
His tears proclaim'd his, parting with her“: thence 
(A proſperous ſouth- wind friendly) we have croſs'd, 
To execute the charge my father gave me, 
For viſiting your highneſs : My beſt train 
I have from your Sicilian ſhores diſmiſs'd ; 


writings. Mr, Theobald, with more accuracy, but without neceſſity, 
omitted the word him, and to ſupply the metre, reads in the next line 
« Fir, by his command,” &c, in which he has been followed, I think, 
improperly, by the ſubſequent editors. MALoNE. 

9 — that a king, at friend,] Thus the old copy; but having met with 
no example of ſuch phraſeology, I ſuſpe& our author wrote and friend. 
At has already been printed for and in the play before us. MAaLonzs 


1 — farting with ber :] i, e. at parting with ber. MALons. 
Vor. IV. "OM R Who 
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Who for Bohemia bend, to ſignify 
Not only my ſucceſs in Libya, ſir, 
But my arrival, and my wife's, in ſafety 
Here, where we are. 

Leon. The bleſſed gods * 
Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here ! You have a holy father, 
A graceful gentleman ; againſt whoſe perſon, 
So ſacred as it is, I have done fin : 
For which the heavens, taking 1 note, 
Have left me iſſue-leſs; and your father's bleſs'd 
(As he from heaven merits it,) with you, : 
Worthy his goodneſs. What might I have been, 
Might I a ſon and daughter now have look'd on, 
Such goodly things as you ? 


Enter a Lord. 


Lord, Moſt noble fir, 
That, which I ſhall report, will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof ſo nigh. Pleaſe you, great fir, 
Bohemia greets you from himſelf, by me: 
Deſires you to attach his ſon; who has 
{His dignity and duty both caſt off) 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A ſhepherd's e 

Leon. Where's Bohemia ? ſpeak. 

Lord. Here in your city; I now came from him: 
IT ſpeak amazedly ; and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meſſage. To your court 
Whiles he was haſt'ning, (in the chaſe, it ſeems, 
Of this fair couple,) meets he on the way | 
The father of this ſeeming lady, and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. | 


2 The bleſſed gods] Unleſs both the words Bere and where were em- 
ployed in the preceding line as diſſyllables, the metre is defective. We 
might read The ever-bleſſed gods—; but whether there was any 


emiſſion, is very doubtful, for the reaſon already aſſigned. Mazonz« 
| | Flo. 


* 
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Flo. Camillo has betray'd me; i 
Whoſe honour, and whoſe honeſty, till now, 
Endur'd all weathers. 

Lord. Lay't ſo, to his charge; 

He's with the king your father. 

Leon. Who? Camillo? 

Lord. Camillo, fir ; I ſpake with him; who now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion, Never ſaw I 
Wretches r : they kneel, they kiſs the earth; 
Forſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak: 
Bohemia ſtops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

Per. O, my poor father !— 
The heaven ſets ſpies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

Leon. You are marry*d ? 

Flo. We are not, fir, nor are we like to be; 
The ſtars, I ſee, will kiſs the valleys firft ;— 
The odds for high and low's alike. 

Leon. My lord, 

Is this the daughter of a king ? 

Flo. She is, | 2 
When once ſhe is my wife. 

Leon. That once, I ſee, by your good father's ſpeed; 
Will come on very ſlowly. I am forry, 
Moſt ſorry, you have broken from his liking, 
Where you were ty'd in duty: and as ſorry, 
Your choice is not ſo rich in worth as beauty “, 
That you might well enjoy her. 

Flo. Dear, look up: 
Though fortune, ville an enemy, 


3 in queſtion. ] i. e. in talk; under examination. . See Vol. II. 
p- 54, n. 8; and Vol. III. p. 77, n. 2. Martoxnt. | 

+ Your choice is not ſo rich in worth as beauty,] Worth ſignifies any 
kind of evorebineſs, and among others that of high deſcent, The king 
means that he is ſorry the prince's choice is not in other reſpects as wor- 
thy of him as in beauty. JoxnsoN. 3 4: 

Our author often uſes worth for wealth; which may alſo, together 
with high birth, be here in contemplation, MaLons, 


'R2 Should 
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Should chaſe us, with my father; power no jot 
Hath ſhe, to change our loves. — Beſeech you, fir, 
Remember ſince you ow'd no more to time | 
Than I do now 5: with thought of ſuch affections, 
Step forth mine advocate; at your requeſt, 
My father will grant precious things, as trifles. 

Leon. Would he do ſo, I'd beg your precious miſtreſs, 
Which he counts but a trifle. 5 N 

Paul. Sir, my liege, 

Vour eye hath too much youth in't: not a month 
*Fore your queen dy'd, ſhe was more worth ſuch gazes 
Than what you look on now. 

Leon. I thought of her, 
Even in theſe looks I made. — But your petition [70 Flo. 
Is yet unanſwer'd: I will to your father; 
Your honour not o'erthrown by your defires, | 
I am friend to them, and you: upon which errand 
I now go toward him ; therefore, follow me, 


And mark what way I make; Come, good my lord. 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE II. | 


The ſame. Before the Palace. 
Enter AuToLYcus, and a Gentleman. 
Aut. *Beſeech you, fir, were you preſent at this rela- 
tion? | 

I. Gent, I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard 
the old ſhepherd deliver the manner how he found it: 
whereupon, after a little amazedneſs, we were all com- 
manded out of the chamber; only this, methought, L 
heard the ſhepherd ſay, he found the child. 

Aut. I would moſt gladly know the iſſue of it. 

1. Gent. I make a broken delivery of the buſineſs ;— 
But the changes I perceived in the king, and Camillo, 
were very notes of admiration : they ſeemed almoſt, with 
ſtaring on one another, to tear the caſes of their eyes; 


5 Remember ſince yon orb'd no more to time, &c.] Recolle& the period 
when you were of my age. MALONE., . ** 
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there was ſpeech in their dumbneſs, languape in their 
very geſture ; they look' d, as they had heard of a world 
ranſom'd, or one deſtroy'd : A notable paſſion of wonder 
appear'd in them: but the wiſeſt beholder, that knew no 
more but ſeeing, could not ſay, if the importance © were 
Joy, or ſorrow ; but in the extremity of the one, it muſt 
needs be. 
| | Enter another Gentleman. 


Here comes a gentleman, that, happily, knows more : 
The news, Rogero ? | | I 

2. Gent. Nothing but bonfires : The oracle is fulfill'd; 
the king's daughter is found: ſuch a deal of wonder is 
broken out within this hour, that ballad-makers cannot 
be able to expreſs it. 


Enter a third Gentleman. 


Here comes the lady Paulina's ſteward, he can deliver you 
more. How goes it now, fir ? this news, which is call'd 
true, is ſo like an old tale, that the verity of it is in ſtrong 
ſuſpicion : Has the king found his heir ? 

3. Gent. Moſt true; if ever truth were pregnant by cir- 
cumſtance : that, which you hear, you'll ſwear you ſee, 
there is ſuch unity in the proofs. The mantle of queen 
Hermione's ;—her jewel K the neck of it ;—the letters 
of Antigonus, found with at, which they know to be his 
character; — the majeſty of the creature, in reſemblance 
of the mother ;—the affection of nobleneſs 7, which nature 
ſhews above her breeding, —and many other evidences, 
proclaim her, with all certainty, to be the king's daugh 
ter. Did you ſee the meeting of the two kings ? | 

2. Gent. No. 

3. Gent. Then have you loſt a fight, which was to be 
ſeen, cannot be ſpoken of. There might you have beheld 


G ao the importance] here fignifies import. MALONE. 

7 — the affection of nobleneſs—] Affection here perhaps means diſ- 
Peſition or quality, The word ſeems to be uſed nearly in the ſame ſenſe 
in the following title: *The firſt ſet of Italian Madrigalls engliſhed, 
not to the ſenſe of che original ditty, but to the afe#ion of the noate.” 
c. By Thomas Watſon, quarto.. 1590. Affection is uſed in Hamlet 
for affectation, but that can hardiy be the meaning here. Mari 
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one joy crown another: ſo, and in ſuch manner, that, it 
ſeem' d, ſorrow wept to take leave of them; for their joy 
waded in tears. There was caſting up of eyes, holding 


up of hands; with countenance of ſuch diſtraction, that 


they were to be known by garment, not by favour. Our 
king, being ready to leap out of himſelf for joy of his 
found daughter; as if that joy were now become a loſs, 
cries, O, thy mother, thy mother! then aſks Bohemia 
forgiveneſs; then embraces his ſon-in-law ; then again 
worries he his daughter, with clipping her?: now he 
thanks the old ſhepherd, which ftands by, like a weather- 


bitten conduit? of many kings? reigns. I never heard 


.of ſuch another encounter, which lames report to follow 


it, and undoes deſcription to do it“. 


2. Gent, What, pray you, became of Antigonus, that 


| carry*d hence the child? 


3: Gent. Like an old tale ſtill; which will have matter 
to rehearſe, though credit be aſleep, and not an ear open : 
He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches the ſhep- 


3 — with clipping her :] i. e. embracing her. So, Sidney: 

«« He, who before ſhun'd her, to ſhun ſuch harms, 

« Now runs and takes her in his c/ipping arms.” STEzvens, 
9 the old ſhepherd, which ſtands by, like à weather- bitten con- 


'duit—] Conduits repreſenting a human figure, were heretofore not un- 
common. One of this kind, a female form, and wwearher-beaten, Rill 
exiſts at Hodſdon in Herts. Shakſpeare refers again to the ſame ſort of 
Imagery in Romeo and Fulict : 


« How now ? a conduit, girl? what, ſtill in tears? 
c Evermore ſhowering?” HrNLEy. | 
See Vol. III. p. 204, n. 6. Weather-bitten was in the third folio 
changed to weather- beaten; but there does not ſeem to be any neceſlity 
for the change. MALoNE. 8 
Hamlet ſays: The air bites ſhrewdly;“ and the Duke, in As you 
lite it when it bites and blows.” Meatber- bitten, therefore, may 
mean, corroded by the weather. STEEVENS. | 
1 = 1 never heard of ſuch another encounter, which lames report to 
follow it, and undoes deſcription to do it.] We have the ſame ſentiment 
in the Tempeſt : * as 
„ For thou wilt find, ſhe will oufHrip all praiſe, 
% And make it halt behind her.” 
Again, in our author's 103d Sonnet: 
464 — — a face 


« That overgoes my blunt invention quite, | 
Pulling my lines, and doing me diſgrace,” MATO x. 
| herd's 
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herd's ſon; who has not only his innocence (which ſeems 
much) to juſtify him, but a handkerchief, and rings, of 
his, that Paulina knows. 

1. Gent, What became of his bark, and his followers ? 

3. Gent. Wreck'd, the ſame inſtant of their maſter's 
death; and in the view of the ſhepherd : ſo that all the 
inſtruments, which aided to expoſe the child, were even 
then loſt, when it was found. But, O, the noble combat, 
that, *twixt joy and ſorrow, was fought in Paulina! She 
had one eye declined for the loſs of her huſband ; another 
elevated that the oracle was fulfill'd : She lifted the prin- 
ceſs from the earth; and ſo locks her in embracing, as if 
the would pin her to her heart, that ſhe might no more be 
in danger of loſing. ; 

1. Gent, The dignity of this act was worth the audience 
of kings and princes ; for by ſuch was it ated, | 
3. Gent. One of the prettieſt touches of all, and that 
which angled for mine eyes, (caught the water, though 
not the fiſh,) was, when at the relation of the queen's 
death, with the manner how ſhe came to it, (bravely con- 
feſs'd, and lamented by the king,) how attentiveneſs 
wounded his daughter : till, from one fign of dolour to 
another, ſhe did, with an alas! I would fain ſay, bleed 
tears; for, I am ſure, my heart wept blood. Who was 
moſt marble there“, changed colour; ſome ſwooned, all 
ſorrowed : if all the world could have ſeen it, the woe had 
been univerſal. | 

1. Gent. Are they returned to the court ? 

3. Gent, No: The princeſs hearing of her mother's ſta- 
tue, which 1s in the keeping of Paulina,—a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform'd by that rare 
Italian maſter, Juliv Romano®* ; who, had he himſelf 

| | eternity, 


2 — moſt marble there,] I think, marble here means, hard- hearted, 
unfeeling. Mr. Steevens conceives that it means . moſt petrified with 
wonder.” MALONE. 

Mr. Malone's explanation may be right. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

66 now from head to foot . | | 
I am marble conſtant,” STEEVENS 

3 m= that rare Italian maſter, your Romano 3] This excellent artiſt 

| | 4 - 
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eternity, and could put breath into his work, would bes 

ile nature of her cuſtom *, ſo perfectly he is her ape: 
= ſo near to Hermione hath done Hermione, that, they 
ſay, one would ſpeak to her, and ſtand in hope of anſwer : 
thither with all greedineſs of affection, are they gone 
and there they intend to ſup. | 


was born in the year 1492, and died in 1546. Fine and generous, as 
this tribute of praiſe muſt be owned, yet it was a ſtrange abſurdity, 
ſure, to thruſt it into a tale, the action of which is ſuppoſed within the 
period of heatheniſm, and whilſt the oracles of Apollo were conſulted, 
This, however, was a known and wilful anachroniſm. TrxxtqRALD. 

By eternity Shakſpeare means only immortality, or that part of eter- 
nity which is to come; ſo we talk of eternal renown and eternal infamy. 
Immortality may ſubſiſt without divinity, and therefore the meaning 
only is, that if Julio could always continue his labours, he would mi- 
mick nature. JOHNSON. 

I wiſh we could underſtand this paſſage, as if Julio Romano had only 
painted the ſtatue carved by another. Ben Jonſon makes Doctor Rut 
in the Magnetic Lady, Act V. ſc. viii. fay : 

&« —— all city ſtatues muſt be painted, 

« Elſe they be worth nought i'their ſubtil judgments.” 
Sir Henry Wotton, in his Elements of Arc bitecture, mentions the 
faſhion of colouring even regal ſtatues for the ſtronger expreſſion of 
affe ction, which he takes leave to call an Engliſh barbariſm. Such, 
however, was the practice of the time: and unleſs the ſuppoſed ſtatue 
of Hermione were painted, there could be no ruddineſs upon her lip, 
nor could the veins werily ſeem to bear blood, as the poet expreſſes it 
afterwards, TOI LET. 8 | 

Our author expreſsly ſays, in a ſubſequent paſſage, that it was paint- 
ed; and without doubt meant to attribute only the painting to Julio 
Romano : 5 

« The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; 
66 You'll mar it, if you kiſs it; ſtain your own 
% With oily painting.” MATLONE. 

Sir H, Wotton could not poſſibly know what has been lately proved 
by Sir William Hamilton in the Mſ. accounts which accompany leveral 
valuable drawings of the diſcoveries made at Pompeii, and preſented by 
Him to our Antiquary Society, viz. that it was uſual to colour ſtatues 
among the ancients. In the chapel of Iſis in the place already men- 
tioned, the image of that goddeſs had been painted over, as her robe is 
of a purple hue. + Mr. Tollet has ſince informed me, that Junius, on 
the painting of the ancients, obſerves from Pauſanias and Herodotus, 
that ſometimes the ſtatues of the ancients were coloured after the man- 
ner of pictures. SrEEvENS. | | 

4 — of ber 578: That is, of ber trade, would draw her cuſtom- 


ers from het, Jonnson, © 


2. Gent, 
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2. Gent. IJ thought, ſhe had ſome great matter there in 
hand; for ſhe hath privately, twice or thrice a day, ever 
fince the death of Hermione, viſited that removed houſes. 
Shall we thither, and with our company piece the re- 
Joicing ? 

1. Gent. Who would be thence, that has the benefit of 
acceſs ? every wink of an eye, ſome new grace will be 
born : our abſence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. 
Let's along. [ Exeunt Gentlemen. 

Aut. Now, had I not the daſh of my former life in me, 
would preferment drop on my head. I brought the old 
man and his ſon aboard the prince ; told him, I heard 
them talk of a farthel, and I know not what : but he at that 
time, over-fond of the ſhepherd's daughter, (ſo he then 
took her to be,) who began to be much ſea-fick, and him- 
ſelf little better, extremity of weather continuing, this 
myſtery remained undiſcovered. But *tis all one to me 
for had I been the finder-out of this ſecret, it would not 
have reliſh'd among my other diſcredits. 


Enter Shepherd, and Clown. 


Here come thoſe I have done good to againſt my will, and 
already appearing in the bloſſoms of their fortune. 

Shep. Come, boy; I am paſt more children ; but thy 
ſons and daughters will be all gentlemen born. 

Clown. You are well met, fir: You denied to fight with 
me this other day, becauſe I was no gentleman born : See 
you theſe clothes? ſay, you ſee them not, and think me 
{till no gentleman born: you were beſt ſay, theſe robes 
are not gentlemen born. Give me the lie; do; and try 
whether I am not now a gentleman born. 

Aut, I know, you are now, ſir, a gentleman born. 


S — that removed bouſe.] Removed is remote; retired. See Vol. II. 
p. 18, n. 4; and Vol. III. n. 182, n. 3. MALoNE. | 
© Who would be thence, that bas the benefit of acceſs ?] It was, I 
ſuppoſe, only to ſpare his own labour that the poet put this whole ſcene 
into narrative, for though part of the tranſaction was already known to 
the audience, and therefore could not properly be ſhewn again, yet the 
two kings might have met upon the ſtage, and after the examination of 
the old ſhepherd, the young lady might have been recogniſed in fight of 

the ſpectators. Jon NsOR. | 


Clown. 
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Clown. Ay, and have been ſo any time theſe four hours, 

Shep. And ſo have I, boy. 

Clown. So you have :—but I was a gentleman born be- 
fore my father: for the king's ſon took me by the hand, 
and call'd me, brother; and then the two kings call'd 
my father, brother; and then the prince, my brother, 
and the princeſs, my ſiſter, call'd my father, father; and 
ſo we wept: and there was the firſt gentleman- like tear 
that ever we ſhed. | 

Shep. We may live, ſon, to ſhed many more. 

Clown. Ay; or elſe *twere hard luck, being in ſo pre- 
poſterous eſtate as we are. | 

Aut. I humbly beſeech you, fir, to pardon me all the 
faults I have committed to your worſhip, and to give me 
your good report to the prince my maſter. 

Shep. Pr'ythee, fon, do; for we mult be gentle, now 
we are gentlemen. + 

Clown. Thou wilt amend thy life ? 

Aut. Ay, an it like your good worſhip. 

Clown, Give me thy hand: I will ſwear to the prince, 
thou art as honeſt a true fellow as any is in Bohemia. 

Shep. You may ſay it, but not ſwear it. 

* Clown. Not ſwear it, now I am a gentleman ? Let boors 
and franklins ſay it?7, PH ſwear it. | £ 
Shep. How if it be falſe, fon? 1 
Cbloæun. If it be ne'er fo falſe, a true gentleman may 
ſwear it, in the behalf of his friend: And I'll ſwear to 
the prince, thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that 
thou wilt not be drunk; but I know, thou art no tall 
fellow of thy hands 5, and that thou wilt be drunk; but 


7 — franklins ſay it,] Franklin is a freebolder, or yeoman, a man 
above a villain, but not a gentleman. JounsoN. 255 | 
See Vol. V. p. 149, n. 2. Marone. 

s — tall fellow of thy bands, ] Tall, in that time, was the word 
uſed for four. JorNs0N. ; 

A man of bis bands had anciently two fignifications. It either meant 
an adroit fellow who bandled bis weapon well, or a fellow ſkilful in 
#biewvery. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. I. p. 214, n. 4+ I think, in old books it generally means 
# firong ftout fellows MALONE. LEY Py 
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I'll ſwear it: and. I would, thou woulſt'ſt be a tall fellow 
of thy hands. 

Aut. I will prove ſo, fir, to my power. 

Clown, Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow: If I do 
not wonder, how thou dareſt yenture to be drunk, not be- 
ing a tall fellow, truſt me not.—Hark ! the kings and 
the princes, our kindred, are going to ſee the queen's 
picture, Come, follow us: we'll be thy good maſters “. 


| | [ Exeant. 
SCENE III. ' 


* The ſame. A Room in Paulina's Houſe. 


Enter LEON TES, PoLIxENES, FLORIZEL, PERDITA, 
CamiLLo, PaULiNaA, Lords, and Atiendants. 


Leon. O grave and good Paulina, the great comfort 
That I have had of thee ! 

Paul, What, ſovereign fir, 
I did not well, I meant well: All my ſervices, 
You have paid home: but that you have vouchſaf d, 
With your crown'd brother, and theſe your contracted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor houſe to viſit ; 
It is a ſurplus of your grace, which never 
My life may laſt to anſwer. 

Leon. O Paulina, 5 
We honour you with trouble: But we came 
To ſee the ſtatue of our queen: your gallery 
Have we paſs' d through, not without much content 
In many ſingularities; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother. 

Paul. As ſhe liv'd peerleſs, 


Come, follow us; we'll be thy good maſters.] The clown conceits 
himſelf already a man of conſequence at court. It was the faſhion for 
an inferior or ſuitor, to beg of the great man, after his humble com- 
mendations, that he would be good maſter to him. Many letters written 
at this period run in this ſtyle. 

Thus Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, when in priſon, in a letter to 
Cromwell, to relieve his want of clothing: Furthermore I beſeeche 2 
you to be gode maſter unto one in my neceſſities, for I have neither ſhirt 


nor ſute, nor yet other clothes, that. are neceſſary for me to wear.” 
| WHALLEY. 


80 5 
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So her dead likeneſs, I do well believe, 
Excels whatever yet you look'd upon, 
Or hand of man hath done; therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart®: But here it is: prepare 
To ſee the life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still fleep mock'd death: behold ; and ſay, *tis well. 
Paulina zndraws à curtain, and diſcovers a fßatue. 
I like your filence, it the more ſhews off . 
Your wonder ; But yet ſpeak ;—firſt, you, my liege, 
Comes it not ſomething near ? 
Leon, Her natural poſture !— | 
Chide me, dear ſtone ; that I may ſay, indeed, 
/Thou art Hermione : or, rather, thou art ſhe, 
In thy not chiding ; for ſhe was as tender, 
As infancy, and grace.—But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not ſo much wrinkled ; nothing 
So aged, as this ſeems. 
Pol. O, not by much. | 
Paul. So much the more our carver's excellence; 
Which lets go by ſome ſixteen years, and makes her 
As ſhe liv'd now. | 
Leon. As now ſhe might have done, 
So much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my ſoul. O, thus ſhe ſtood, 
Even with ſuch life of majeſty, (warm life, | 
As now it coldly ſtands,) when firſt I woo'd her! 
I am aſham' d: Does not the ſtone rebuke me, 


9 —— therefore ] keep it 
Lonely, apart :] The old copy reads —ovely, either by the com- 
pofitor miſtaking the Mſ. or the inverſion of the letter » at the prefs. 
The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer. In the Mſs. of our 
author's time and # are undiſtinguiſnable. The ſame error is found 
in many other places in the firſt folio, In King Richard III. we find 
this very error : fg 
cc Advantaging their /oue with intereſt 
« Often times double.” 
Here we have /oue inſtead of lone, the old ſpelling of loan. Again, in 
AlPs well that ends well, Vol. III. p. Sap n. 9. See alſo Vol. I. 
p- 292, n. 9. MArTOxxE. 
Lonely, in the old angular writing, cannot be diſtinguiſhed from 
lovely. To ſay, that I keep it alone, ſeparate from the reſt, is a pleonaſm 
which ſcarcely any nicety declines. Jounsgon. N F 
3 Or 
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For being more ſtone than it —0, royal piece, 
There's magick in thy majeſty ; which has 
My evils conjur'd to remembrance ; and 
From thy admiring daughter took the ſpirits, 
Standing like ſtone with thee ! 
Per. And give me leave; 
And do not ſay, *tis ſuperſtition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blefling.—-Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 
Give me that hand of yours, to kiſs. 
Paul. O, patience* ; 
The ſtatue is but newly fix*d, the colour's 
Not dry. 
Cam. My lord, your ſorrow was too ſore laid on; 
Which fixteen winters cannot blow away, 
So many ſummers, dry : ſcarce any joy 
Did ever ſo long live; no ſorrow, 
But kill'd itſelf much ſooner. 
Pol. Dear my brother, - * 
Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himſelf. * 
Paul. Indeed, my lord, 
If I had thought, the ſight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, (for the one is mine ,) 
I'd not have ſhew'd it. | 
Leon. Do not draw the curtain. 
Paul. No longer ſhall you gaze on't ; leſt your fancy 
May think anon, it moves. | 
Leon. Let be, let be. 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already—* 
What was he, that did make it ?—See, my lord, 
Would you not deem, it breath'd? and that thoſe veins 
Did verily bear blood? 
1 O patience ;] That is, Stay awbile, be not ſo eager. JounsoN. 


* —( for the ſtone is mine, )] So afterwards Paulina ſays, © be flone 
no more,” So alſo Leontes : © Chide me, dear fone.” MALOxkE. 


? Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already] The ſentence. 


completed is ;—but that, methinks, already I converſe with the dead. 
But there his paſſion made him break off, WARBURTON» / 
SO Pel. 


— ——. —— — _ — 
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Pol. Maſterly done: 
The very life ſeems warm upon her lip. 
Leon. The fixure of her eye has motion in't“, 
As we are mock'd with art“. 
Paul. I'll draw the curtain; 
My lord's almolt ſo far tranſported, that 
Hell think anon, it lives. 
Leon. O ſweet Paulina, 
Make me to think ſo twenty years together; 
No ſettled ſenſes of the — can match 
The pleaſure of that madneſs. Let't alone. 
Paul. I am ſorry, fir, I have thus far ſtirr'd you: but 
J could afflict you further. 
Leon. Do, Paulina; 
For this affliction has a taſte as ſweet 
As any cordial comfort.— Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her : What fine chizzel 
Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiſs her. 
Pail. Good my lord, forbear : 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, if you kiſs it; ſain your own 
With oily painting: Shall I draw the curtain? 


: 3 The fixure of her eye has motion in't,] 80, in our author's 88th 
onnet: 

„ — Your ſweet hue, which methinks fill doth fand, 

«© Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived.” MALOxE. 

The meaning is, though her eye be fixed, [as the eye of a ſtatue al - 
ways is,] yet it ſeems to have motion in it: that tremulous motion, 
which is perceptible in the eye of a living perſon, how much ſoever one 
endeavour to fix it. EDWARDS. 

The word fixure, which Shakſpeare has uſed both in the Merry Wives 
of Windſor, and Treilus and Creſſida, is likewiſe employed by Drayton 
in the firſt canto of the Baron Wars: 

«© Whoſe glorious fixure in ſo clear a ſky.” STEVENS. 
4 As we are mock'd with art.] As is uſed by our author here, as in 
ſome other places, for * as if. Thus, in Cymbeline : 
6 He ſpake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 
| '& And the alone were cold.“ 
Again, in Macbeth: 
« As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands 
% LiſPning their fear.” MAL ONE. 


3 Leon. 
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Leon. No, not theſe twenty years, 
Per, Solong could I 
Stand by, a looker on. 
Paul. Either forbear, 
Quit preſently the chapel ; or reſolve you 
For more amazement: If you can behold it, 
I'll make the ſtatue move indeed; deſcend, 
And take you by the hand : but then you'll think, 
(Which I proteſt againſt,) I am aſſiſted 
By wicked powers. 
Leon, What you can make her do, 
I am content to look on : what to ſpeak, 
I am content to hear ; for *tis as eaſy 
To make her ſpeak, as move. 
Paul. It is requir'd, 
You do awake your faith: Then, all ſtand till g 
Or, thoſe s, that think it is unlawful buſineſs 
I am about, let them depart.. 


Leon. Proceed ; e 
No foot ſhall ſtir. | 
Paul. Muſick; awake her: ſtrike, [ Muficks 


*Tis time; deſcend; be ſtone no more: approach; 
Strike all that look upon with, marvel. Come ; 

Pl fill your ou up: ſtir; nay, come away; 
Bequeath to death your numbneſs, for from him 

Dear life redeems you.—You perceive, ſhe ſtirs : 


[ Hermione. comes from the pedeſtal. 


Start not: her actions ſhall be holy, as, 
You hear, my ſpell is lawful : do not ſhun her, 
Until you ſee her die again; for then 
You kill her double: Nay, preſent your hand: 
When ſhe was young, you woo'd her; now, in age, 
Is ſhe become the ſuitor. | 
Leon. O, ſhe's warm! [Embracing her, 
If this be magick, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating. 
Pol. She embraces him. 


5 Or, thoſe,] The old copy reads. On: thoſe, &r, Corrected by Sit 
T. Hanmer, MALON RE,. | 


| Cam, 
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Cam. She hangs about his neck; 
If ſhe pertain to life, let her ſpeak too. 
Pol. Ay, and make't manifeſt where ſhe has liv'd, 
Or, how ſtol'n from the dead ? 
Paul. That ſhe is living, 
Were it but told you, ſhould be hooted at 
Like an old tale ; but it appears, ſhe lives, 
Though yet ſhe ſpeak not. Mark a little while. 
Pleaſe you to interpoſe, fair madam ; kneel, 
And pray your mother's bleſſing.— Turn, good lady; 
Our Perdita is found. _ 
[ Preſenting Perdita, wwho kneels to Hermione, 
Her. You gods, look down, | 
And from your ſacred vials pour your graces * 
Upon my daughter's head! Tell me, mine own, 
Where haſt thou been preſerv'd ? where liv'd? how found 
Thy father's court? for thou ſhalt hear, that I, 
Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 
Gave hope thou waſt in being, have preſerv'd 
Myſelf, to ſee the iſſue. * 
Paal. There's time enough for that; 
Leſt they deſire, upon this puſh, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation.— Go together, 
You precious winners all? ; your exultation 
Partake to every one *; I, an old turtle®, 
1 | Will 
s And from your ſacred vials pour your praces=] The expreſſion 
ſeems to have been taken from the ſacred writings: 5 And I heard 2 
great voice out of the temple, ſaying to the angels, go your ways, and 
pour out the wials of the wrath of God upon the earth.“ Rev, xvi. 1. 
M ALONE. 
7 You precious winners all; ] You who by this diſcovery have gained 
what you deſired, may join in feſtivity, in which I, who have loſt what 
never can be recovered, can have no part. JounsoN., | 
your exultation | 
Partake to every one 5 Partake here means participate. It is uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe in the old play of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Mal ox Rx. 
9 J, an o turtle, 8 
Will wing me to ſome wi ther'd bough ; and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lofts] So Orpheus, in the extlamation which 
| | | | Johannes 


4 
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Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough; and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament, tall I am loſt. . 
_ Leon, O peace, Paulina; | | 
Thou ſhould'ſt a huſband take by my conſent, 
As I by thine, a wife: this is a match, ES 
And made between's by vows. Thou haſt found mine; 
But how, is to be queſtion'd : for 1 ſaw her, 
As I thought, dead; and have, in vain, ſaid many 
A prayer _ her prune : I'll not ſeek far 
(For him, I partly know his mind, ) to find thee 
An honourable huſband :—Come, Camillo, 5 
And take her by the hand: whoſe worth, and honeſty, 
Is richly noted; and here juſtify'd 
By us, a pair of kings. —Let's from this place. — 
What ?—Look upon my brother :—both your pardons, 
That e'er I put between your holy looks 
My ill ſuſpicion. —This your ſon-in-law, 
And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens directing,) 
Is troth-plight to your daughter *,—Good Paulina, 


Johannes Secundus has written for him, ſpeaking of his grief for the 
loſs of Eurydice, ſays : 

« Sic gemit arenti viduatus ab arbore turtur,” 
So, in Lodge's Roſolynde, 1592: 

&« A turtle ſat upon a leaveleſi tree, 

6 Mourning her abſent pheere, 

« With ſad and ſorry cheere: 

s And whilſt her plumes ſhe rents, 

«© And far her love /aments,” &c. MALontr. 

1 This your ſon-in-law, 

And ſon unto the king, (whom beavens directing,) 

Is troth-plight to your daughter. —] Whom beavens directing is 
here in the abſolute caſe, and has the ſame ſignification as if the poet 
had written bim heavens directing. So, in The Tempeſt : 

4c = food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
« A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, | 

% Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
« Maſter of the deſign,) did give us.” 

See alſo a paſſage in King John, Act II. ſc.ii. © Ve baving no 
external thing to loſe, &c. and another in Coriolanus, Vol. VII. 
p. 239, n. 5, Which are conſtructed in a ſimilar manner. In the note 
on the latter paſſage this phraſeology is proved not to be peculiar to 
Shakſpeare. ALONE» | 


Vor. IV. | 8 Lead 


— 
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Lead us from hence; where we may leiſurely 


Each one demand, and anſwer to his part 


Perform'd in this wide gap of time, ſince firſt | 
We were diſſever'd: Haſtily lead away*, [Zæeunt. 

2 This law, as Dr, Warburton juſtly obſerves, is, with all its ab. 
ſurdities, very entertaining. The character of Autolycus is very na- 
turally conceived, and ſtrongly repreſented. Jon xsox. 


* 
1 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Duncan, Xing ef Scotland: 
Malcolm, . 
Donalbain, Þ bis Sons, 
Macbeth, 
Banquo, 
Macduff, 
Lenox, 
_ th, Noblemen of Scotland. 
Angus, 

Cathneſs, 

Fleance, Son to Banquo. 


Siward, Zarl of Northumberland, Genera of the Engliſh 


* crane} 

Young Siward, his Son. 

Seyton, an Officer attending on Macbeth. 
Son to Macduff. 

An Engliſh Doctor. A Scotch Doctor. 
A Soldier. A Porter. An old Man. 


Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 
Hecate, and three Witches. 


| Generals of the King's army. 


Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Atten» 
dants, and Meſſengers. 


The Ghoſt of 1 and ſeveral other Apparitions. 


9 C. EME, inthe end of the fourth act, lies in England; 
through the reſt of the play, in Scotland ; and, chiefly, 
at Macbeth's caſtle, 


RA = 


—_—_— 


* 8 — 
— 


&C'T 1. 8 
An open place. 


Thunder and Lightning. Enter three Witches “. 


1. Witch. When ſhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
4 . 2. Witch.' 


T Malcolm II. king of Scotland, had two daughters. The eldeſt was 
married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, Thane of the Iſles, and 
weſtern parts of Scotland ; and on the death of Malcolm, without male 
ifue, Duncan ſucceeded to the throne. Malcolm's ſecond daughter, 
was married to Sinel, Thane of Glamis, the father of Macbeth, 
Duncan, who married the daughter of Siward, Earl of Northumber- 
land, was murdered by his couſin germain, Macbeth, in the caſtle of 
Inverneſs, according to Buchanan, in the year 1040 z according to Hector 
Boethius, in 104 5. Boethius, whoſe hiſtory of Scotland was firſt printed 
in ſeventeen books, at Paris, in 1526, thus deſcribes the event which 
forms the baſis. of the tragedy before us: Makbeth, be perſuaſion of 
his wyfe, gaderit his friendis to ane counſall at Invernes, quhare kyng 
Duncane happennit to be for ye tyme. And becauſe he fand ſufficient 
opportunitie, be ſupport of Banquho and otheris his friendis, he flew ' 
kyng Duncane, the vii zeir of his regne.” After the murder of Duncan, 
Macbeth “ come with ane gret power to Scone, and tuk the crowne. 
Chroniclis of Scotland, tranſlated by John Bellenden, folio, 1 541. 
Macbeth was himſelf ſlain by Macduff in the year 1061, according to 
Boethius ; according to Buchanan, in 1057; at which time King Edward 
the Confefſor poſſeſſed the throne of England. Holinſhed copied the 
— of Boethius, and on Hol inſhed's relation Shakſpeare formed his 
P ay. | : | | ; 
In the reign of Duncan, Banquo having been plundered by the people 

of Lochaber of ſome of the king's revenues, which he had collected, 
and being dangerouſly wounded in the affray, the perſons concerned in 

is outrage were ſummoned to appear at a certain day. But they 1c w the 
ſerjeant at arms who ſummoned them, and choſe one MacyowaLD, 
43 their captain. Macdowald ſpeedily collected a conſiderable body of 
HR 8 3 | forces 
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2. Witch. When the hurly-burly's done, 
When the battle's loſt and won 3: = 
25 if | 3. Witch, 


forces from Ireland and the Weſtern Iſles, and in one action gained a 
victory over the king's army. In this battle Malcolm, a Scottiſh noble- 
man, who was (ſays Boethius) © Lieutenant to Duncan in Lochaber,” 
was ſlain, Afterwards Macbeth and Banquo were appointed to the 
command of the army; and Macdowald —_ obliged te take refuge in 
a caſtle in Lochaber, firſt ſlew his wife and children, and then himſelf, 
Macbeth on entering the caſtle finding his dead body, ordered his head 
to be cut off, and carried to, the king, at the. caſtle of Bertha, and his 
body to be hung on a high tree. 

At a ſuhſeguent period, in the laſt year of Duncan's reign, Sueno king 
of Norway, landed a powerful army in Fife, for the purpoſe of inyading 
Scotland. Duncan immediately aflembted an army to oppoſe him, and 
gave the command of two divifions of it, tiꝰ Macbeth and Banquo, put- 
ting himſelf at the head of a third. Sueno was ſucceſsful in one 
battle, but In a ſecond was routed; and after a great ſlaughter of his 
troops he eſcaped with ten perſons only, and fled back to Norway. 
Though there was an interval of time between the rebellion of Mac- 
dowald and the invaſion of Sueno, our author has woven theſe two 
actions together, and immediately after.Sueno's defeat the preſent play 
commen ces. . | . 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's hiſtory as 
a fubject for the ſtage. Multa bie fabuloſe quidam noftrarum affngunt ; 
ſed, "quid theatris aut Mileflis fabutis 75 aptiora quam Hiſtoriæ, ca 
omitto. RERUM Scr. HIs r. L. VII. But there was no tranſlation 
of Buchanan's work till after our author's deatb. | | 
This tragedy, was written, I believe, in the year 1606. See the 
notes at the end; and An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's 
play Vol. I. MatoNns. 3 wh 

: TE ater three Witches.) In order to make a true eſtimate of the abi- 
lities and merit of a writer, it is always ans Os to examine the genius 
of His a &, and the opinions of his contemporaries, A poet who ſhould 
now make the whole action of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, 
app duce the chief events by-the aner of ſupernatural agents, 

all be cenſured as tranſgrefling the bounds of probability, be baniſi- 

ed from the theatre to the nurſety, and condemned to write fairy tales 
inftead of tragedies; but a ſurvey, of the notions that prevailed at the 
time when this play was written, will prove that Shakſpeare was in no 
danger of ſuch cenſures, ſince hg only turned the ſyſtem that was then 
-- e e e e er er td acts e univerſally 
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3 When the dalle of and wee 1 i. e. the bataley in which: Mac» 
beth was hen engaged, WARBURTON oo 
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3. Mitcb. That will be ere the ſet of ſun. 


1. Witch, Where the place? | 
2: Witch. 


univerſally admitted, to his advantage, and was far from overburthen- 
ing the credulity of his audience. | 
The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though not ſtrict- 
ly the ſame, are confounded in this play, has in all ages and countries 
been credited by the common people, and in moſt, by the learned theme 
ſelves. The phantoms have indeed appeared more frequently, in pro- 
portion as the darkneſs of ignorance has been more groſs ; but it cannot 
be ſhown, that the brighteſt gleams of knowledge have at any time 
been ſufficient to drive them out of the world. The time in which this 
kind of credulity was at its height, ſeems to have been that of the holy 
war, in which the Chriſtians imputed all their defeats to enchantments 
or diabolical oppoſition, as they aſcribed their ſucceſs to the aſſiſtance 
of their military ſaints; and the learned Dr. Warburton appears to be- 
lieve (Suppl. to the Intraduction to Don Quixote) that the firſt accounts 
of enchantments were brought into this part-of the world by thoſe who 
returned from their eaſtern expeditions. But there is always ſome di- 
ſtance between the birth and maturity of folly as of wickedneſs: this 
opinion had long exiſted, though perhaps the application of it had in no 
10 age been ſo frequent, ſior the reception ſo general. Olym- 
piodorus, in Photius's extracts, tells us of one Libanius, who practiſed 
this kind of military magick, and having promiſed ywpr; 672ray xare 
Bax guy evipyeivs to perform great things againſ# the Barbarians without 
ſoldiers, was, at the inſtances of the empreſs Placidia, put to death, 
when he was about to have given proofs of his abilities. The empreſs 
ſhewed ſome kindneſs in her anger, by cutting him off at a time ſo con« 
venient for his reputation. 
But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this notion may be 
found in St. Chryſoſtom's book de Sacerdotio, which exhibits a ſcene 
of enchantments not exceeded by any romance of the middle age: he 
ſuppoſes a ſpectator overlooking a field of battle attended by one that 
points out all the various objects of horrour, the engines of deſtruction, 
and the arts of ſlaughter, Aztxybro TI 37; @ape vg 51av7iog xa: METoptveg 
inmu; Tia Twig palyavia;, nal dN I at; p8p0tcirsy, xa; π 
yourtiang Trap x6; tay. * Let bim then proceed to ſhew bim in the op 
fite armies horſes flying by enchantment, armed men tranſported through 
the air, and every. power and form of magick, Whether 5t. Chryſoſtom 
believed that ſuch performances were really to be ſeen in a day of battle, 
or only endeavoured to enliven his deſcription, by adopting the notions 
of the vulgar, it is equally certain, that ſuch notions were in his time 
received, and that therefore they were not imported from the Saracens 
in a later age; the wars with the Saracens. however gave occaſion to 
their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally diſcovers prodigies, but 
as the ſcene of action was removed to a great diſtance, 
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2. Witch. Upon the heath: 


3. Witch, There to meet with Macbeth“. | 
| : I. Witch. 


The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, and 
though day was gradually encreaſing upon us, the goblins of witchcraft 
ſtill continued to hover in the twilight. In the time of queen Elizabeth 
was the remarkable trial of the witches of Warbois, whoſe conviction 
is till commemorated in an annual ſermon at Huntingdon, But in the 
reign of king James, in which this tragedy was written, many circum- 
ſtances concurred to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, 
who was much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in 
England, not only examined in perſon a woman accuſed of witchcraft, 
but had given a very formal account of the practices and illuſions of evil 
ſpirits, the compacts of witches, the ceremonies uſed by them, the 
manner of detecting them, and the juſtice of puniſhing them, in his 
dialogues of Dæmonologie, written in the Scottiſh dialeQ, and publiſhed 
at Edinburgh, This book was, ſoon after his acceſſion, reprinted. at 
London, and as the ready way to gain king James's favour was to flatter 
his ſpeculations, the ſyſtem of Dæmonologie was immediately adopted 
by all who defired either to gain preferment or not to loſe it. Thus 
the doctrine of witchcraft was very powerfully inculcated ; and as the 
greateſt part of mankind have no other reaſon for their opinions than 
that they are in faſhion, it cannot be doubted but this perſuaſion made 
a rapid progreſs, fince vanity and credulity co-operated in its favour, 
The infection ſoon reached the parliament, who, in the firſt year of 
king James, made a law, by which it was enacted, chap. xii, That 
cc if any perſon ſhall uſe any invocation or conjuration of any evil or 
wicked ſpirit; -2. or ſhall conſult, covenant with, entertain, employ, 
feed or reward any evil or curſed ſpirit to or for any intent or purpoſe ;' 
3. or take up any dead man, woman, or child, out of the grave,—or the 
Akin, bone, or any part of the dead perſon, to be employed or uſed in 
any manner of witchcraft, forcery, charm, or enchantment; 4. or ſhall 
uſe, practiſe or exerciſe any ſort of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or en- 
chantment; 5. whereby any perſon ſhall be deſtroyed, killed, waſted, 
conſumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 6. That every ſuch 
perſon being convicted ſhall ſuffer death.” This law was repealed in 
our own time. | 

Thus, in the time of Shakſpeare, was the doQrine of witchcraft at - 
once eſtabliſhed by law and by the faſhion, and it became not only un- 
polite, but criminal, to doubt it; and as prodigies are always ſeen in 
proportion as they are expected, witches were every day diſcovered, and 
multiplied ſo faſt in ſome places, that biſhop Hall mentions a village in 

e 


2 


4 There to meet with Macberb.] There is here uſed-as a diſtyllable. 
PTD E 2 * 8333 Maroxr- 
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1. Witch. I come, Gray-malkin 51 
All. Paddock calls“: - Anon.— 


Lancaſhire, where their number was greater than that of the houſes. 
The jeſuits and ſectaries took advantage of this univerſal error, and en- 
deavoured to promote the intereſt of their parties by pretended cures of 
perſons afflicted by evil ſpirits; but they were detected and expoſed by 
the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. | 


Upon this general infatuation Shakſpeare might be eaſily allowed to 


found a play, eſpecially ſince he has followed with great exactneſs ſuch 
hiſtories as were then thought true; nor can it be doubted that the 
ſcenes of enchantment, however they may now be ridiculed, were bath 


by himſelf and his audience thought awful and affecting. Joux sun, 


— „ͤ— un. 4 


S —Gray-malkin !] From a little black letter book, entitled, Be- 
ware the Cat, 1584, I find it was permitted to a witch to tale on ber 
a cattes body nine times. Mr. Uptoa obſerves, that to underſtand this 
paſſage, we ſhould ſuppoſe one familiar calling with the voice of a cat, 
and another with the croaking of a toad, | 

Again, in Newes from Scotland, &c. (a pamphlet of which the rea- 


der will find the entire title in a future note on this play): © Moreover, 


the confeſſed, that at the time when his majeſtie was in Denmarke, 
ſhee being accompanied with the parties before eſpecially mentioned, 


tooke a cat, and chriſtened it, and afterwards bound to each part of the 


cat, the cheefeſt part of a dead man, and ſeveral joints of his bodie, 


and that in the night following the ſaid cat was convayed into the middeſt 


of the ſea, by all theſe witches ſayling in their riddles or cives, as is 
aforeſaid, and ſo left the ſaid car right before the towne of Leith in 


Scotland, This doone, there did ariſe ſuch a tempeſt at ſea, as a greater 


hath not been ſeene, &c, STEEVENS. 


6 Paddock calls. ] According to the late Dr. Goldſmith, and ſome. 


other naturaliſts, a frog is called a paddock in the North; as in the 
following inſtance in Ceſar and Pompey, by Chapman, 1607 : 
„ — paddockes, todes, and waterſnakes. 


In Shakſpeare, however, it certainly means a taad. The repreſentation, 
of St. James. in the witches“ houſe (one of the ſet of prints taken from 


the painter called Helliſþ Breugel, 1566) exhibits witches flying up and 
down the chimney on brooms; and before the fire fit grima/kin and 
paddack, i. e. a cat and a toad, with ſeveral Baboons. There is a caul- 
dron boiling, with a witch near it, cutting out the tongue of a ſnake, 


as an ingredient for the charm. A repreſentation ſomewhat ſimilar. 
likewiſe occurs in Nees from Scotland, a pamphlet already quoted. 


STEEVENS.. 
% — Some ſay, they [witches] can keepe devils and ſpirits, in the 
likeneſs of todes and cats,” Scots Diſcovery of Witchcraft, [1584,] 
Book, I. e. 4. IoETEZT. E | p < 


Fair is foul, and foul is fair ?: | | 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Witches vanip. 


SCENE II. 
A Camp near Fores. 


Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Marco u, 
Dow ALBAIx, LERNOx, with attendants, meeting 4 
Bleeding Soldier. | 1 
Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As ſeemeth by his plight, of the revolt TENT 
The newelt ſtate. 3 — 
Mal. This is the ſerjeant, 4 
Who like a good and hardy ſoldier fought 
*Gaink my captivity:— Hail, brave friend! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 


7 Fair is foul, and foul is fair ] i: e. we make theſe ſudden changes 
of the weather. And Macbeth, king of this day, ſoon after ſays: 
So foul and fair a day I have not feen. WarngvtnToN. | 
- The common idea of witches has always been, that they had abſolute 
over the weather, and could raiſe ſtorms of any kind, or altay 
them, as they pleaſed. In conformity to this notion, Macbeth addreſſes 
them in the fourth act: ; | | 
e Though you untye the winds,” &c. Srrrvrxs. 
I believe the meaning is, that 70 vs, perverſe and malignant as we 
are, = is foul, and foal is fair. Jonnsons | 
This expreflion ſeems to have been proverbial. Spenſer has it in the 
ath book of the Faery uten: 
| Then fair greto foul, and fou grew fair in ſight.” Farr, 
3 This is the ſerjeant, ] Holinſhed is the beſt interpreter of Shakſpeare 
in his hiſtorical plays; for he not only takes his facts from him, but 
often his very words and expreſſions. That hiſtorian, in his account 
of Macdowald's tebelfion, mentions, that on the firſt appearance of a 
mutinous ſpirit among the people, the king ſent a_ſerjearr at arms into 
the country, to bring up the chief offenders to anſwer the charge pre- 
ſerred againſt them; but they, inſtead of obeying, miſuſed the meſſen- 
with ſundry reproaches, and finally flew bim. This ſerjeant at arms 
Is certainly the origin of the bleeding ſerjeant introduced on the preſent 
occaſion. Shakſpeare juft caught the name from Holinſhed, but the reſt 
of the tory not ſuiting his purpoſe, he does not adhere to it. The ftage 
direction of entrance, where the bleeding captain is mentioned, was pro- 
bably che work of the player editors, and not of the poet. STEEVERS» 


4 As 


As thou didſt leave it. 
Sol. Doubtful it ſtood; 


As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. The mercileſs Macdonwald ? 
(Worthy to be a rebel; for, to that, 

The multiplying villainies of nature 

Do ſwarm upon him,) from the weſtern iſles 
Of Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes is ſupply'd * ; 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel ſmiling *, | 
| | 5 | Shew'd 

9 The mercileſs Macdenwald] According to Holinſhed we ihould 
read——Macdowald, STEEVENS. | 

So alſo the Scottiſh Chronicles. However, as it is poſſible that Shak - 
ſpeare might have preferred the name that has been ſubſtituted, as better 
ſounding, I have adhered to the reading of the folio, 1623. It ap- 
pears from a ſubſequent fcene that he had attentively read Holinſhed's 
account of the murder of king Duff, by Donwald, Lieutenant of the 
caſtle of Fores; in conſequence of which he might, either from inad- 
vertence or choice, have here written Macdonald. MALoNnE. 

* from the weſtern iles 

Of Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes is T 451 Kernes were light- 
armed, and Gallow-glaſſes heavy. armed, Iriſh foot-ſoldiers. Wax Bux. 

Of and with are indiſcriminately uſed by our ancient writers. So, 
in God's Revenge againſt Murder, hift, vi: © Sypontus in the mean 
time is prepared of two wicked gondaliers, &c.” Again, in The Hiſtory 
of Helyas Knight of the Sun, bl. I. no date: „“ — he was well garnifh< 
ed of ſpear, ſword, and armoure, &c.” Theſe are a few out of a 
thouſand inſtances which might be brought to the ſame purpoſe. 
, STEEVENS. 

The old copy has Galleww-groſſes. Corrected by the editor of the 
ſecond folio, Marone. 

2 And fortune, on bit damned quarrel ſmiling, ] The old copy has 
quarry ; but I am inclined to read guarrel. Quarrel was formerly uſed 
for cauſe, or for the occaſion of a quarrel, and is to be found in that 
fenſe in Holinſhed*s account of 4. ſtory of Macbeth, who, upon the 
creation of the prince of Cumberland, thought, ſays the hiſtorian, that 
he had @ juft quarrel to endeavour after the crown. The ſenſe there- 
fore is, Fortune ſmiling on bis execrable cauſe, &c. JouNs0N. 

The word quarrel occurs in Holinſhed's relation of this very fact, 
and may be regarded as a ſufficient proof of its having been the term 
here employed by Shakſpeare: & Ont of the weſtern ifles there came to 
Macdowald a great multitude of people, to affiſt him in that rebellious 
quarrel.” Beiides, Macdowald's guarry, (i. e. game) muſt have con- 
fifte& of Dancarts friends, and wonld the ſpeaker then have applied 
the epithet—damned to them? and what have the ſmiles of fortune to 
do over aicarnage, when we hate defeated our enemies? Her ä is 

4 f 5 9 d bo 2 en 


Shew'd like a rebel's whore : But all's too weak: 

For brave Macbeth, (well he deſerves that name,) 

Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 

Which ſmok' d with bloody execution, 

Like valour's minion, carved out his paſſage, 

Till he fac'd the ſlave: 

Which ne'er ſhook hands 5, nor bade farewel to him, 

Till he unſeam'd him from the nave to the chops “, 

And fix'd his head upon our battlements. | 
Dun. O, valiant couſin ! worthy gentleman ! 


then at an end. Her ſmiles or frowns are no longer of any conſequence, 
We only talk of theſe, while we are purſuing our guarrel, and the event 
of it is uncertain. STEEVENS. 

The reading propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, and his explanation of it, are 
ſtrongly ſupported by a paſſage in our author's King Fobn ; - 

& — and put his _ and quarrel | | 

cc To the diſpoſing of the cardinal.” | 
Again, in this play of Macbeth: 

46 and the chance, of goodneſs, 

Be like our warranted quarrel.” 
Here we have warranted quarrel, the exact oppoſite of damned quarrel, 
as the text is now regulated. Lord Bacon, in his Es8ays, uſes the 
word in the ſame ſenſe: „ Wives are young men's miſtreſſes, com- 
panions for middle age, and old men's nurſes; ſo as a man may have a 
varrel to marry, when he will.” MarLtons. 

* Shew'd like a rebeſ*s whore :] I ſuppoſe the meaning is, that for- 
tune, while ſhe ſmiled on him, deceived him. Shakſpeare probably 
alludes to Macdowald's firſt ſucceſsful action, elated by which he at- 
tempted to purſue his fortune, but loſt his life, Sce p. 262. MALonz. 

3 Which n&er — bandit, ] Mr. Pope, inſtead of which, here and 
in many other places, reads vb. But there is no need of change. 
There is ſcarcely one of our author's plays in which he has not uſed avbich e 
for «vhs. So, in the Winter's Tale, p. 246: „ the old ſhepherd, 
which ſtands by, &c. See Vol. II. p. 419, n. 7; and Vol. III. p. 30, 
n. 2. MALONE | * 

4 — be unſeam'd bim from the nave to the thops,] Dr. Warburton, 
inſtead of nave, reads—nape ; but* the old] reading (as Mr. Steevens 
has obſerved) is fully juſtified 8 paſſage in Dido, Queen of Cartbage, 
a tragedy, by C. Marlowe and T. Naſhe, 1594: 5 

«© Then from the gave to the throat at once 

« He ripp'd old Priam. ?“ | 
Again, by the following paſſage in an unpubliſhed play, entitled The 
Witch, by Thomas Middleton, in which the ſame wound is deſcribed 
though the ſtroke is reverſed: _ 2 Pe 5 

6 Draw it, or I'll rip thee down from neck to vAvEI, 

4 Though there's ſmall glory in't.” MALONE. | 800 

oy 
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Sol. As whence the ſun ' gins his reflexion 5 
Shipwrecking ſtorms and direful thunders break ö; 
So from that ſpring, whence comfort ſeem'd to come, 
Diſcomfort ſwells?. Mark, king of Scotland, mark: 
No ſooner juftice had, with valour arm'd, 
Compell'd theſe ſkipping Kernes to truſt their heels; 
But the Norweyan lord, ſurveying vantage, 
With furbiſh'd arms, and new ſupplies of men, 
Began a freſh aſſault. 
un. Diſmay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

| Sol. Yes; 
As ſparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion 
If I ſay ſooth, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks“; 


| So 

S As whence the ſun gins bis reflexion] The thought is expreſſed with 
ſome obſcurity, but the plain meaning is this: As the ſame quarter, 
whence the bleſſing of day-light ariſes, ſometimes ſends us, by a dreadful 
reverſe, the calamities of florms and tempeſts; ſo the glorious event of 
Macbeth's victory, which promiſed us the comforts of peace, was imme- 
diately ſucceeded by the alarming news of the Norweyan invaſion. The 
natural hiſtory of the winds, &c. is foreign to the explanation of this 
paſſage, Shakſpeare does not mean, in $2574 Oh any theory, to 
ſay that ſtorms generally come from the eaſt. If it be allowed that they 
ſometimes iſſue from that quarter, it is ſufficient for the purpoſe of his 
compariſon, STEEVENS. 

The natural hiſtory,of the winds, &c. was idly introduced on this 
occaſion by Dr. Warburton, Sir William Davenant's reading of this 
paſſage, in an alteration of this play, publiſhed in quarto, in 1674, 
affords a reaſonably good comment upon it: 

« But then this day-break of our victory 
6c Serv'd but to light us into other dangers, 
& That ſpring from whence our hopes did ſeem to riſe.“ 

? MarLronre. 
5 tbunders break;] The word break is wanting in the oldeſt copy. 

The other folios and Rowe read==breaking. Mr. Pope made the emen= 
dation, STEEVENS. 

Break, which was ſuggeſted by the reading of the ſecond folio, is very 
unlikely to have been the word omitted in the original copy. It agrees 
with thunders; - but whoever talked of the breaking of a form?MaLonz. 

7 Diſcomfort ſells.) Diſcomfort the natural oppoſite to comfort. 

OHNSONs 

5 As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks; ] That is, with double 

charges; a metonymy of the effect for the cauſe. HsATA. 


Crack: 
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So they | 
Doubly redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe ® : 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha *, 
I cannot tel] ;— 
But I am faint, my gaſhes cry for help. 

Dun. So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds; 
They ſmack of honour both :>Go, get him ſurgeons. 

[ Exit Soldier, attended. 


Enter Ross E and Ax cus“. 


Who comes here?? 
Mal. The worthy thane of Roſſe. 
Len. What a haſte looks through his eyes? So ſhould 
he look, ' 
That ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange 4. . Roe. 


Cracks in the time of this writer was a word of ſuch emphaſis and 
dignity that in this play he terms the general diſſolution of nature the 
crack of dom. JOKEN8ON« | 

This word is uſed in the old play of X. Jobn, 1591, and applied, as 
here, to ordnance ; 

46 as harmleſs and without effect, 
« As is the echo of a cannon's crack.” MAT OE. | 

9 Doubly redoubled ftrokes, my So, in X. Richard II. Act I: 

4 And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
& Fall, &c. STEEVENS. 6 

x Or memorize another Golgotba,] That is, or make another Gol- 
gotha, which ſhould be celebrated and delivered down to poſterity, with 
as frequent mention as the firſt, HE ATR. 

The word memorize (as Mr. Warton and Mr. Steevens have ſhewn) 
was uſed by Spenſer, Chapman, Drayton, and others, as well as Shak- 
ſpeare. MAL ONE. 

2 — and Angus. ] Angus not being addreſſed, nor ſpeaking in this 
ſcene, was rejected by Mr. Steevens as a ſuperfluous character. But it 
is clear from a ſubſequent paſſage, that his entry here was deſigned ; 
for in ſcene iii. he again enters with Roſſe, and ſays, 

« Vie are ſent | 
cc To give thee from our royal maſter thanks.“ Maranz. 

3 Who comes here ?] The latter word is here employed as a diſſylla- 
ble. MALONE. 

4 — So ſpould be looks 


That ſeems to ſpeak things flrange.] i. e. that ſeems about to ſpeak 
ſtrange things. Our author himſelf furniſhes us with the beſt com- 
| ment 
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Rofſe. God ſave the king 
Dun. Whence cam'ſt thou, worthy thane? 
Rofſe. From Fife, great king, 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſky 5, 
And fan our people cold. | 
Norway himſelf, with terrible numbers, 
Aſſiſted by that moſt diſloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, began a diſmal conflict: 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 


Confronted him 7 with ſelf- compariſons“, | 
| | | Point | | i 
ment on this paſſage, In Antony and Cleopatra, we meet with nearly i 


the ſame idea: eh bf 
« The buſineſs of this man looks out of bim. | 5 
Again, in All's Well that ends Well : | | | 
46 —Þ » Her buſineſs looks in her 711 
66 With an importirg viſage. ih 
Again, in GN Nene.” £ vs | 
« There's buſineſs in theſe faces.“ 
Again, in A Midſummer Night's Dream : 
4 And let your prologue feem to ſay, &c.“ Maroxz:; 
The following paſlage in the Tempe 2 to afford no unapt com- 
ment upon this: 8 | 755 
60 pr'ythee, ſay on: 
«« The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
« A matter from thee.” 
Again, in King Richard II: 
« Men judge by the complexion of the ſky, &c. 
« So may you, by my dull and heavy eye, 
« My tongue hath but a heavier tale to ſay.'* STrEvzNS, 

5 — flout the Ay] To flout is to mock or inſult, The banners 
are very poetically deſcribed as waving in mockery or defiance of the ſky. 
80, in X. Edzard III. 1599: | 

« And new repleniſh'd pendants cuff the air, 
% And beat the wind, that for their gaudineſs 
ce Struggles to kiſs them.” 8TEEVENSs. 
So, in King Fobn : | 
6 Moc king the air with colours idly fpread.” Maronr, 

6 Till that Bellona's bridegroom, ] This paſſage may be added to the 
many others, which ſhew how little Shakſpeare knew of ancient my- 
thology, HEZNIEZV. | 

7 Confronted him] By bin, in this verſe, is meant Norway, The 
aſliſtarfce the tbane of Cawdor had given Norway was underhand 
(which Roſſe and Angus, indeed, had diſcovered, but was unknown to 
Magbeth ;) Cawdor being in the court all this while; as appears from 

Angus's 
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Point againſt point rebellious, arm *gainft arm 
Curbing his laviſh ſpirit : And to conclude, 
The victory fell on us ;— | 

Dun, Great happineſs ! 
| Roſe. That now | 
Sweno, the Norways' king, craves compoſition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed, at Saint Colmes inch“, 
Ten thouſand dollars to our general uſe. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor ſhall deceive 


*** 


Rofſe. I'll fee it done. 
Dun. What he hath loſt, noble Macbeth hath won. 
| CT 8 | [ Exeunt. 


SCENE Il 
A Heath. 


under. Enter the three Witches. 


1. Witch. Where haſt thou been, ſiſter ? 

2. Witch, Killing ſwine. 

2. Witch. Siſter, where thou ? | 

1. Witch. A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 


Angus's ſpeech to Macbeth, when he meets him to ſalute him witk 
the title, and inſinuates his crime to be lining the rebel with hidden belp 
and vantage. WARBURTON. | 

8 — with ſelf-compariſons,] i. e. gave him as good as he brought, 
ſhew'd he was his equal. WarBURTON, 

- 9 — Saint Colmes inch, ] Colmes-inch, now called Inchcomb, a ſmall 
iſland lying in the Firth of Edinburgh, with an abbey upon it, dedi- 
cated to St. Columb; called by Camden Inch Colm, or the Iſle of 
' Columba, Holinſhed thus relates the whole circumſtance : „ The Danes 

| that eſcaped, and got once to their ſhips, obteined of Makbeth for a great 
ſumme of gold, that ſuch of their friends as were ſlaine, might be buried 
in Saint Colmes Inch. In memorie whereof many old ſepultures are yet 
in the ſaid Inch, there to be ſeene graven with the armes of the Danes.“ 
Inch, or Inaſbe in the Iriſh and Erſe languages, ſignifies an iſland. 
See Lbuyd's Arcbæologia. STEEVENS. : 


And 


* 


# 
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And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and mounch'd ;=Eivz 
me, quoth I: ö ; 
Aroint thee, witch * the rump-fed ronyon * cries. 


Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o'the Tyger: 


But in a ſieve T'll thither fail 3, 
And, like a rat without a tail “, 


1 Aroint thee, witch /] Aroint, or avaunt, begone. Porz. 
In à very old drawing publiſhed in Hearne's Collections, St. Patrick is 
repreſented viſiting hell, and putting the devils into great confuſion b 
his preſence, of whom one that is driving the damned before him with 


a prong, has a label iſſuing out of his mouth with theſe words, our 


dur ARONGT, of which the laſt is evidently the ſame with aroint, 
and uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in this paſſage, JonunsoN, 

Rynt you witch, quoth Beſſe Locket to ber mother, is a north country 
proverb, The word is uſed again in X. Lear: | 

« And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee.” STELVENS. 

2 ww the rump-fed ronyon—] The chief cooks in noblemen's fami- 
lies, colleges, religious houſes, hoſpitals, &c. anciently claimed the 
emoluments or kitchen fees of kidneys, fat, trotters, rumps, &c. 
which they ſold to the poor. The*weird ſiſter in this ſcene, as an in- 
fult on the poverty of the woman who had called her witch, reproaches 
her poor abject ſtate, as not being able to procure better proviſion than 
offals, which are confidered as the refuſe of the tables of others, 


ww CoLEPEPER. 
So, in Wit at ſeveral Weapons, by B. and Fletcher: 
A niggard to your commons, that you're fain 
% To fize your belly out with ſhoulder fees, ; 
« With kidneys, rumps, and cues of ſingle beer.“ d 
In the Book of Haukynge, &c. (commonly called the Book of St. Albans,) 


bl. I. no date, among the proper terms uſed in kepyng of baukes, it is 


ſaid, “ The hauke tyreth upon rumps.” | 
Ronyon, i. e. ſcabby or mangy woman. Fr. rogneux ; royne, ſcutf, 
Thus Chaucer, in the Romaunt of the Roſe, p. 551: 
6 her necke_ 
« Withouten bleine, or ſcabbe, or roine. | 
Shakſpeare uſes the word again in The Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| SrEEVENS. 
3 in a I'll thither ſail,] Reginald Scott, in his Diſcove 
of Witcheraft, 1584, fays it was believed that witches ““ could fail in 


an egg-ſhell, a cockle or muſcle ſhell, through and under the tempeſtu- 


ous feas.” Again, in Newes from Scotland: Declaring the damnable 
life of Doctor Fian, a notable ſorcerer, who was burned at Edinbrough, 


- FJanuarie laſt,” 159 1, which Dofor was Regiſter to the Devill, that 


ſundrie times preached at Nerth Baricke Kirke, to a number of notorious 
F 7 | Witches, 


» 


Il 
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I'll do, I'll do, and I'll do. | 
2. Witch. T'll give thee a winds. 
1. W:tch, Thou art kind, 
3. Witch. And I another. | 
1. Witch, I myſelf have all the other; 
And the very ports they blow ©, 


All the quarters that they know 
ES | | TI the 


Witches, With the true examinations 4 the ſaid Defter and Witches as 
they uttered them in the 2 of the Scottiſh King. Diſcovering bow 

they pretended to bewitch and drowne his majeſtie in the ſea comming from 
Denmarke, with other ſuch wonderfull matters as the like bath not bin 
beard at anie time- Publiſhed according te the Scottiſh copy, Printed for 
William Wright : ** — and that all they together went ta ſea, each 
one in a riddle or cive, and went in the ſame very ſubſtantially, with 
ſtaggons of wine, making merrie and drinking by the way in the ſame 
riddles, or cives, &c. Dr. Farmer found the title of this —— am- 
phlet in an interleaved copy of Maunſells Catalogue, &c. 1595, with ad- 
ditions, by Archbiſhop Harſnet, and Thomas the Antiquarian. 
It is almoſt needleſs to mention that I have fance met with the pamphlet 
itſelf. SrEEVENS. __ 

+. And like a rat without a tail,] It ſhould be remembered (as it w 
the belief of the times) that though a witch could aſſume the form o 
any animal ſhe pleaſed, the tail would ſtill be wanting, 

The reaſon given by ſome of the old writers, for ſuch a deficiency, is, 
that though the hands and feet, by an eaſy. change, might be converted 
into the four paws of a beaſt, there was ſtill no part about a woman 
which correſponded with the length of tail common to almoſt all four- 
footed « reaturess STEEVENS. 

Lil give thee a wind,] This free gift of a wind is to be conſidered 
as an act of ſiſterly friendſhip ; for witches were ſuppoſed to ſell them. 
So, in*Summer's la Will — Teſtament, 1600 | 

« in Ireland and in Denmark both, 

« Witches for gold will ſell a man a wind, 

«© Which in the corner of a napkin wrap'd, 

& Shall blow him ſafe unto what coaſt he will.“ 
Drayton, in his Moon-calf, ſays the ſame. STEEVENS. 

6 And tbe very ports they blow, ] That is, and the very ports they 
blow to; and ſo, our author would probably have written, had he not 
been confined by the metre and the rhyme. Mr. Pope changed ports to 
paints, which has been adopted, I think, without neceſſity, by the ſub- 
ſequent editors. The ſubſtituted word was firſt given by Sir William 
D'Avenant, who in his alteration of this play has retained the old, 
while at the ſame time he furniſhed Mr, Pope with the new, reading: 

6 I myſelf have all the other. . a he 


| 
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P the ſhipman's card 7. f | 
I will drain him dry as hay *:. 
Sleep ſhall, neither night nor day, 
Hang upon his pent-houſe lid; 
He ſhall live a man ſorbidꝰ: 


Weary 


« And then from every port they blow, 
4% From all the points that ſeamen know.“ 


Mr. Steevens abjeRs, that “ though the witch from her power over 


the winds might juſtly enough fay that the had all the points and guar- 
ters from whence they blow, the could not with any * of propriety 
declare that ſhe had the ports to which they were directed. I am 
2 ſorry to differ from ſo judicious a commentator; but I own this 
objection does not appear to me of ſufficient weight to induce me to 
diſturb the text. The witch in fact neither poſſeſſed the winds nor the 
ports; though ſhe is ſuppoſed to have had peter over the one, and con- 
ſequently over the other alſo; and therefore, I think, ſhe may with as 
much propriety be ſaid to have the ports, to or from which the winds 
blow, as the winds themfelves. oever can drive a ſhip into or out 
of a port, ma 3 be ſaid. to bave, or command, the port. 

Points probably ſtruck Mr. Pope, becauſe that word ſeems to corre - 
ſpond more ure with the following line; but the ſuppoſing that 
Shakſpeare always aimed at being torus teres atgue rotundus, has been, in 
my apprehenſion, the ſource of much error, 

I may likewife add that the form of the letter 7, uſed in the Mis. of 
dur author's time, is fo fingular, that it is almoſt impoſſible to be 
miſtaken for In. Marone, 

The word very is uſed here (as in a thouſand inftances which might 
be brought) to expreſs the declaration more emphatically. STzzvzNns. 

7 — the ſpipman's card.] The card is the paper on which the winds 
are marked under the pilot's needle. STEtvENs. 

8 — dry az bay :] So, Spenſer, in his Faery Queen, b. iii. J. 9: 

„Rut he ls old and withered at bay.“ STEVENS. 

9 He ſhalt five a man forbid : I. e. as one under a curſe, an inter- 
diction. So, afterwards ip this play: 

« By his own interdi#ion ſtands accurt d. — 
So among the Romans, ap outlaw's ſentence was, aguee & igeis in- 
terdictio 3 i. & he was forbid the uſe of water and fire, which imply d 
the neceſſity of baniſpment. TupoBALD. ) 

Mr. ald has very juſtly explained forbid 5 accurſed, but with- 
out giving any reaſon of his interpretation. To bid is originally #0 
Pray, as in this Saxon fragment: 

85 He ir pip J bre q bore, &c. 
He is wiſe that prays and makes amends. 


T 2 3 . As 
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Weary ſev'n- nights, nine times nine, 


Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine: 


As to forbid therefore implies to probibit, in oppoſition to the word 
bid in its preſent ſenſe, it fignifies by the ſame kind of oppoſition ts 
curſe, when it is derived from the ſame word in its primitive meaning. 

. OHNSONs 

1 Shall be dwindle, &c.] This miſchief was ſuppoſed 2 put in 
execution by means of a waxen figure, which repreſented the perſon who 
was to be conſumed by flow degrees. So Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the 
witchcraft practiſed to deſtroy king Dae: 

© — found one of the witches roaſting upon a wooden broch an 
image of wax at the fire, reſembling in each feature the king's per- 
ſon,” &c. f | | 

<< — for as the image did waſte afore the fire, ſo did the bodie of the 
king break forth in ſweat. And as for the words of the inchantment, 
they ſerved to keep him till waking from r &c. 

This may ſerve to explain the foregoing paſſage: 

“ Sleep ſhall neither night nor day, 
« Hang upon his penthouſe lid.” STEEVENS. | 

Stowe in his Annals, 1605, p. 1275, after giving a particular account 
of the cauſes of the ſtrange ſickneſs and death” of Ferdinando Earl 
of Derby, on the 16th of April 1594, adds * A true report of ſuch 


reaſons and conjectures as cauſed many learned men to ſuppoſe him to 


be bewitched.” | | 

46 The 1oth of April about midnight was founde in his bedcham- 
ber by one Maſter Halſall, an image of wax and haire, like unto the 
Haire of his honour's head, twiſted through the belly thereof, from the 
navel to the ſecrets, This image was ſpotted, as the ſame maſter 
Halſall reported unto Maſter Smith, one of his Secretaries, a daie be- 
fore any pain grew, and ſpots appeared upon his fides and belly, This 
image was haſtily caſt into the fire by Maſter Halſall, before it was Views 
ed, becauſe he thought, by burning thereof, as he ſaid, be ſhould re- 
lieve his lord from witchcraft, and burne the witch who ſo much tor- 
mented his lord; but it fell out contrary to his love and affection, for 
atter the melting thereof he more and more declined. ; 

4 Sir Edward Felton, who with other Fuſtices examined certaine 
witches, reporteth, that one of them being bidden to ſaie the Lord's 
prayer, ſaid it well, but being conjured, in the name of Jeſus, that, if 
the had bewitched his honour, ſhe ſhould not be able to ſaie the ſame, 
ſhe could never repeat that petition, Forgive us our treſpaſſes, no, al- 
though it was repeated unto her.“ FT 

I have tranſcribed this paſſage not only as illuſtrative of the text, but 
as a ſpecimen of the abſurd notions entertained relative to witchcraft, 
a very few years before Macbeth was written, MALongs, 
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Though his bark cannot be loſt, | 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt . 
Look what I have. © 
2. Witch. Shew me, ſhew me. 
1. Witch, Here I have a pilot's thumb, | 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. [Drum within. 
3. Mitch. A drum, a drum; | . 
Macbeth doth come. 
All. The weird fifters, hand in hand?, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, | PIG 


2 .Though his bark cannot be loft, x4 ; 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-teſt. J So, in Nees from Scotland, &c. a pam- 
phlet already quoted: Againe it is confeſled,, that the ſaid chriſtened 
cat was the cauſe of the Kinges Majefties ſbippe, at bis comming forthe 
of Denmarke, had a contrarie winde to the reſt of bis ſhippes then being 
in his companie, which thing was moſt ſtraunge and true, as the Kinges 
Majeſtie acknowledgeth, for when the reſt of the ſhippes had a faire and 
good winde, then was the wind contrarie and altogether againſt his 
Majeſtie. And further the ſayde witch declared, that his Majeſtic had 
never come ſafely from the ſea, if his faith had not prevayled above 
their ententions. To this circumſtance perhaps our author's allufion is 
ſofficiently plain. STEBVENS.,.. . 
'3 The weird jfſters, band in band,] The old copy has—wpeyward, 
probably in conſequence of the tranſcriber's being deceived by his ear. 
The correction was made by Mr, Theobald. The following paſlage in 
Bellenden's Tranflation of Hector Boethius, fully ſupports the emenda- 
tion: Be aventure Makbeth and Banquho were paſſand to Fores,. 
quhair kyng Duncane hapnit to be for y* tyme, and met be ye gait thre, 
wemen clothit in elrage and uncouth weid, Thay wer jugit be the pe- 
pill to be eveird ſiſteris.“ So alſo Holinſhed, © 4 
* Weird fifters,” (ſays the Gloſſariſt to Gawin Douglas,) . Parcæ.— 
It comes certainly from the Anglo-Saxon pynd fatum, fortuna, eventus.” 
y FaTa, Pac. Francice Urdi, &c.— And theſe again moſt 
probably from the B. and Teutonick werden, Anglo-Saxon peohrhen, 
&c. fieri, fore, efſe 3 becauſe fate or deſtiny muſt neceſſarily come to 
paſs.” ' MAaLonE. | 
' Weird comes from the Anglo-Saxon pynd, and is uſed as a ſubſtan. 
tive ſignifying a prophecy by the tranſlator of Hector Boetbius in the year 
1541, as well as for the Deftinies by Chaucer and Holinſhed. © Of the 
weirdis gevyn to Mal herb and Baiighwo,” is the argument of one of the 
chapters. Gawin Douglas, in his tranſlation of Virgil, calls the 
Parcæ the weird fifters. The other method of ſpelling was merely a 
blunder of the tranſcriber or printer. STEEVENS. * 
' | T3 Thus 


Thus do go about, about; | 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace !—the charm's wound up. 
| Enter MacBtTH and BAND. TR 
"Mach. So foul and fair a day I have not ſeen. 5 
Ban. How far is't call'd to Fores* Y What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire ; | 
That look not like the inhabitants o'the earth, 
And yet are on't Live you? or are you aught 
That man may _ 5? 9 2 underſtand me. 
By each at once her T finger laying 0 
pon her ſkinny lips — "0 ould „ 
And yet your beards“ forbid me to interpret 
That you are ſo. eee ee 
Mach. Speak, if you can; What are you? WE 
. 1. Vitch. All hail, Macbeth7 ! hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis s! e 2. 
eee geo a 6 2. Witch, 


4 How far 1797. to Fores 5] The king at this time reſided at 
Fiores, a town in Murray, not far from Inverneſs. _** It fortuned, (ſays. 
Holinſhed) as Mackbeth and Banguo journeyed towards Fores, where the 
King then lay, they went ſporting by the way, without other company, 
ſave only themſelves, when ſuddenly in the midſt of a laund, there met 
them three women in ſtrange and wild apparell, reſembling creatures of 
the elder world, &c. STEEvENS,, * he 
© The old copy reads=—Soris, Corrected by Mr. Pope, 'Maronz. 
bat man may queſtion ?] Are ye any beings with which man is 
permitted to hold converſe, or of whom it is lawful to aft gueſtions ? 
4 ee TG Jonson. 
5 your beards—] Vuebes were ſuppoſed always to hade hair on 


v o 


| their chins, 30, in Decker's Hong Wbore, 16351 © a Some women 


have beards, marry they are half evieches;”* STEVENS. | 
7 All hail, Macbeth ] It hath lately been repeated from Mr Guth- 
rie's Efay upon Ang ſo ragedy, that the portrait of Macbeth's wie 

is copied from Buchanan, ** whoſe ſpirit, as well as words, is tra 
ted into the play of Shbakſpeare: and it had ſignified nothing to have 
pored only on Holinſhed for facts. “ Animus etiam, per ſe ferox, 
prope quotidianis conviciis uxoris (quæ omnium confiliorum ei erat 
conſcia) ſtimulabatur,” —This is the whole, that Buchanan ſays of the 
lady, and truly I ſee no more /pirit in the Scotch, than in — 
— ; : nieler. 
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2. Witch. AN hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor?! , 


Pr 


chronicler, The wordes of the three weird ſiſters alſo greatly eacou- 
raged him ¶ to the murder of Duncan}, but ſpecially his wife lay ſore 
upon him to attempt the thing, ns ſhe that was very ambitious, bren- 
ning in unquenchable defire to beare the name of a queene,” Edit. 1577, 


; This part of Holinſhed is an #bridgment of Johne Belfenden's tranſ- 
{ation of the obe clerk, Hector Boece, imprinted at Edingburgh, in 
fol. 1541. I will give the paſſage as it is found there. His wyfe 
impacient of lang tary (as all wemen ar) ſpecially quhare they are de- 
ſirus of 6ny purpos, gaif hym gret artation to putſew the thrid weird, 
yat ſche micht be ane quene, calland hym oft tymis febyl cowart and 
nocht deſyrus of honouris, ſen he durſt not affajlze the thing with man- 
heid and curage, quhil is offerit to hym be beniuolence of fortoun, 
Howbeit findry otheris hes aſſailzeit fic thinges afore with maift terri- 
byl jeopardyis, quhen thay had. not ſic ſickernes to ſucceid in the end of 
thair laubouris as he had.“ p. 173. Zo ER 15-408 

But we can demonfirate, that Shakfpeare had not the ſtory from Bu- 
chanan. According to hin, the weird fiſters ſalute Macbeth: „Una 
Angufize Thanum, altera Moraviæ, tertia Regem: — Tbene of Angus, 
and of Murray, &c. but according to Halinſbed, Immediately from 
Bellenden, as it ſtands in Shakſpeare: The firſt of them ſpake and 
ſayde, All hayle Makbeth Thane of Glammis, —the ſecond of them 
ſayde, Hayle Makbeth Thane of Cawder; but the third fayde, Al 
hayle Makbeth, that hereafter ſhall be king of Scotland.“ p. 243. 

1. Witch. All bail, Macbeth! Hail ta thee, thane of Glamis! 

2. Witch. All bail, Macleth. Hail to thee, thane of Canodor { 

3. Witch. All ball, Macbeth.! that ſalt be king bereafier ! 
Here too our poet found the tquivocal- predictions, on which his hers 
ſo fatally depended: * He: Rad- learned of certaine wyfards, how that 
he ought to take heede of Macduffe; —and ſurely hereupon had he put 
Maedufft to death; but a certain witch whom he Rad in great truſt, had 
tolde, that he ſhould neuer be flain with mar borne of any woman, nor 
vanquiſhed till the wood af Bernane came to the-caftell of Donſnane. 
pe 244. And the ſcete between Malcolm and Macduff in the fourth act 

almoſt literally taken from the Chronicle. FAE. 

8 — thane of Glamis !} The thaneſhip of G/amis was the ancient in- 
heritance of Matheth's family. I he caſtle where: they lived is &ill 
ſtanding, and was lately the magnificent reſidence of the earl of Strath- 


more, See a particular deſcription of it in Mr. Oràh's letter to Dr. 


Wharton, dated from Games Caſtle. STEEVENS. . 

* thane of | Cawdor! } Dr. johnſon obſerves in his Journey to the 
Weftern I Handi of 8cotland, that part of Calder caſtle, from which Mac- 
beth drew his ſerond title, is ſtill remaining, SIE IVS. 

l T 4 3. Witch. 
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9. . hail, Macbeth ! that ſhalt be king here 
after. 1 

Ban. Good ſir, why do you ſtart; and ſeem to fear 
Things that do ſound ſo fair 7—I'the name of truth, 
Are ye fantaſticalꝰ, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye ſhew? My noble partner | 
You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having *, and of royal hope, | 
That he ſeems rapt withal ; to me you ſpeak not: 
If you can look into the ſeeds of time, 

And ſay, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 
oy then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, | 
our favours, nor your hate. | 
1. Witch, Hail! 
2. Witch, Hail! 
3. Witch, Hail! | 
1. Witch. Leſſer than Macbeth, and greater. 

2. Witch, Not ſo happy, yet much happier. | 

3. Witch. Thou ſhalt get kings, though thou be none; 
So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 

1. Witch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail! 

Macb, Stay, you imperfect ſpeakers, tell me more: 
By Sinel's death *, I know, I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor ?- the thane of Cawdor lives, 

A proſperous gentleman ; and, to be king, 
Stands not within the proſpect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor, Say, from whence 


9 Are ye fantaſtical,] By fantaſtical, he means creatures of fantaſy 
or imagination: the queſtion is, Are theſe real beings before us, or are 
we deceived by illufions of fancy? Jonngon. 
- Shakſpeare' took the word from Holinſhed, who in his account of 
the witches, ſays, „This was reputed at firſt but ſome vain fantaſtical 
illaſion by Macbeth and Banquo.” STxzzvENns. 
3 Of noble having,] Having is eſtate, poſſeſſion, fortune. So, in 
Twelfth' Night : ; | 
# 46 My having is not much; 
« I'll make divifion of my preſent ſtore : 
«* Hold; there is half my coffer.” STzzvzns. 
See Vol. I. p. 253, n. 75 and Vol. II. p. 316, n. 6. MATL Ox. 
* By Sinel's death,] The father of Macbeth. Porz. 


You 


I 
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You owe this ſtrange intelligence? or why | 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our wa 
With ſuch prophetick greeting ?—Speak, I charge you. 
[ Witches vaniſh, 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, - 

And theſe are of them :—Whither are they-vaniſh'd ? 
Mach, Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal melted. 


As breath into the wind. Would they had aid! i 


Ban. Were ſuch things here, as we do ſpeak about? 
Or have we eaten on the inſane root ?, +4. 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? 
Mach. Your children ſhall be kings, 
Ban. You ſhall be king. Dea ad via 
Mach. And thane of Cawdor too; went it.not ſo? _ . 
Ban. To the ſelf-ſame tune, and words. Who's here ? 


Enter Ross E, and Ax Gus. 


Roſe. The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy ſucceſs: and when he reads 


eaten on the inſane root,] The inſane root is the root which 
makes inſane, THroBALD. 5 het 
The commentators have given themſelves much trouble to aſcertain 
the name of this root, but its name was, I believe, unknown to Shak- 
ſpeare, as it is to his readers; Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plu- 
tarch, having probably furniſhed him with the only knowledge he 
had of its qualities, without ſpecifying its name, In the Life of An- 
tony, (which our author muſt have diligently read,) the Roman ſoldiers, 
while employed in the Parthian war, are ſaid to have ſuffered great di- 
ſtreſs for want of proviſions. In the ende (ſays Plutarch) they were 
compelled to live of herbs and rotes, but they found few of them that 
men do commonly eate of, and were enforced to taſte of them that 
were never eaten before; among the which there was one that killed 
them, and made them out of their wits; for he that had once eaten of 
it, his memerye war gone from him, and be knew no manner of _ thing, but 
only bufied himſelf in Wes and hurling of ſtones from one place to 
another, as though it had been a matter of great waight, and to be done 
with all poſſible ſpeede.” MAL x. 1 | 
Shakſpeare alludes to the qualities anciently aſcribed to hemlock. 
Bo, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: “ You gazed againſt the ſun, 
and fo blemiſhed your ſight; or elſe you have eaten of the roots of bem- 
heck, that makes men's eyes conceit unſeen objects. STEEVENS. * 


i ere Eor u 


Thy perſonal venture in che rebels' fight, 
His wonders and his praiſes do contend, 
Which ſhould be thine, or his*: Silene'd b Ges, 14's 
In viewing o'er the reſt o' the ſelf-ſame day, 
He finds thee in the ſtout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyſelf didſt make, 
images of death. a As thick mo 

Came wath and every one ar 
Thy pee in 8 's great © prep | 
And pour'd them down before 

Ang. We are ſent, | * 
To give thee, from-olir royal tr thanks 3 
Only to herald thee into his ſight, | 
| Not pay thee. | | 

Res. And, for an earneſt of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor : 
In which addition, hail, N ke 1 thane ! 


For it is thine. 


4 His wwonders and bis RE do contend, 

. Which ſpould be thine, o- bis z] i, e. private admiration of your 
deeds, and a delire to do them 47 juſtice by commendation, con- 
tend in his mind for pre- eminence.— Or, There is a conteſt in his 
mind whether he ſhould indulge his deſire of publiſhing to the world the 
commendations due to your heroiſm, or whether he ſhould remain in 
filent admiration, of what no words could celebrate in proportion to its 
deſert, STEVENS. 

$: Silen&'d with that,] i. e, wrapp'd in ſilent wonder at the deeds 
performed by Macbeth, &c. MALoNz. 

— ts thick as tale, | 

Came poſt with peſt ;] That is, poſts arrived as faſt as they could 
be counted. „ 

So, in K. eary VI. P, III. Act II. ſc. i: 
4c Tidings, 4s feoiftly as the poſts could run, 
ec Were brought,” Kc. STEEVENS: | 
The old copy reads—Can poſt. The emendation is Mr. Rowe's. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation would be leſs exceptionable, if the old copy 
had—As guick as tale. Thick applies but ill to tale, and ſeems rather 
to favour. Mr. Rowe's emepdation, w whe reads—As thick as hail, &c. 
« As thick as hail,” as an anonymous correſpondent n to m 
; an expreſſion in the old play of King John, 1591: 
= breathe out Na; ori ſons, 
& Ft thick as bail-ſtones fore the ſpring” 5 approach. „ Maroxx, 


Ban. 


— 
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PO What, can the devil ſpeak true? 
Mach. The thane of Cawdor lives; Why do youdreſs 
me 

In borrow'd robes ? 

Ang. Who was the thane, lives yet ; 
But under heavy judgment bears that life, 
Which he deſerves to loſe. Whe'r he was combin'd 7 
With thoſe of Norway ; or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, J know not; 
But treaſons capital, confeſs'd, and prov'd, 
Have overthrown him. 

Macs. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor : 
The greateſt is behind, Thanks for your pains.— 
Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 
When thoſe that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promis'd no leſs to them? 
Ban. . daten en | 


7 Whe's be ch ab Whether in aur author's time was ſome - 
times uſed and written as one ſyllable, eohe'r ; Bo, in | King Fobn e 
46 Now ſhame upon you uber ſhe does or no.” 


The word-combin'd is in the old copy placed in the ſubſequent line. 
e preſent line. Many inaccura- 
cies of the ſame kind are found in the only authentick ancient copy of 


The metre ſhews that it belongs to 


this play. MaTLoNnE. 

5 truſted home] i. e. Carried as far as it will go; ſuffered to pre · 
vail in its utmoſt extent of argument; confidentially received or ad- 
mitted home into your boſom. STEVENS. 

The added word home ſhews clearly, in my apprehenſion, that our 
author wrote That tbruſed home. So, in a ſubſequent CRE: | 

c That every te of his being tcbruſtt 

« Againſt my neareſt of life. s 


Thrufted is the regular participle from the verb to thryf, and though 


now not often uſed, was, | believe, common in the Wen 4, | 


So, in Kin Henry . . 
2 2 6 cafted Nough and freſh 
n y So, in the tes Tale 
446 all my forrows 
c You have paid bome.“ 
It may be obſervet, that (gbr home” js an expreſſion uſed at this 
day; but *© erufted home,” I believe, was never uſed at any period hat- 


loever, I haye had frequent occaſion to remarł that many n 


a | Might 


8 — 
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- Might yet enkindle youꝰ unto the crown, | 
Beſides the thane of Cawdor.” But tis ſtrange: | 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths ; 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeſt conſequence.—Couſins, a word I pray you. 
Macs. Two truths are told“, 


A 


As 


in the old « copies of our author's ons aroſe from the tranfeeibet's ear 
having deceived him. In Ireland where much of the pronunciation of 
the age of Queen Elizabeth is yet retained, the vulgar conſtantly pro- 
nounce the word tbruſt as if it were written truſt; 3 and hence rand 
the error in the text. 

Mr. Steeyens's original explanation, «carried as far it will go,” 
agrees with this reading, but cannot in my apprehenſion be drawn by any 
chymiſtry from that which is exhibited in the old copy: for who ever 
| talked of confiding Bome in a prediction. The change js ſo very flight, 

and I am fo thoroughly perſuaded that the reading propoſed is the true 
one, that had it been ſuggeſted by any former editor, I ſhould without 
hefitation have given it a place in the text. MAL ONE. 

"9" Might yet enkindle yu] Enkindle, for to Pimulate you to ſeek, 

| WARBURTON. 

„ Two. truths ore Je told, be.] How the former of theſe truths has been 
fulfilled, we are yet to learn. Macbeth coald not become Thane of 

Slamis, till after his father's deceaſe, of which there is no mention 
throughout the play. If the Hag only foretold what Macbeth already 
underſtood to have happened, her words could ſearcely claim rank as a 
prediction. SrEEV ENS. 

From the Scottiſi tranſlation of | Bocthius it ſhould ſeem” that Sinel, 
the father of Macbeth, died after Macbeth's having been met by the 

weird fiſters. % Makbeth (ſays the hiſtorian) revolvyng all thingis, as 
they wer ſaid be the weird ſiſteris, began to covat ye croun. And fit 
he concludit to abide, quhil he ſaw ye tyme ganand thereto; fermelie 
belevyng yt ye thrid weird ſuld cum as/che firſt two did afore.”” This 
indeed is inconfiſtent with our author's Words, „ By Sinel's death, I 
know, I am thane of Glamis ;“ but Holinſhed, who was his guide, in 
his abridgment of the hiſtory of Boethius, has particularly mentioned 
at Sinel die ied before Macbeth met the weird fiſters : we may therefore 


be ſure that Shakſpeare meant it to be underſtood that Macbeth had 
already acceded to his paternal title. Belenden only ſays,. „The fiſt 
of thaim ſaid to Macbeth, Hale thane of Glammis. The hey Taid,”” 
&c. But in Holinſhed the relation runs thus, conformably to the Latin 

original: The firit of them fpake and ſaid, All haile Mackbeth, thane 
of Glammis { for be bad latelie entered into that dignitie and _ * the 
* death of bis. father Sinell. ). The ſecond of them 5 &c. 


Stil 
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As happy prologues to the ſwelling act 

Of KV. a theme.—T thank you, gentlemen.— 
This ſupernatural ſoliciting * | 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good :—If ill, 

Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion? 
Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againſt the uſe of nature? Preſent fears 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings“: 


Still however the objection made by Mr. Steevens remains in its full 
force; for ſince he knew that by Sinel's death he was thane of Gla- 
mis,” how can this ſalutation be confidered as propberick ? Or why 
ſhould he afterwards ſay, with admiration, «© GrLamis, and thane of 
Cawdor z”* &c? Perhaps we may ſuppoſe that the father of Macbeth. 
died ſo recently before his interview with the weirds, that the news of it 
had not yet got abroad; in which caſe; though Macbeth himſelf knew 
it, he might conſider their giving him the title of Thane of Glamis as 
a proof of ſupernatural intelligence: 

I ſuſpe& our author was led to uſe the expreſſions which have occa- 
fioned the preſent note, by the following words of Holinſhed: “ The 
ſame night after, at ſupper, Banquho jeſted with him, and ſaid, Now 
Mackbeth, thou haſt obteined thoſe things which the FR Aster s 
PROPHESIED : there remaineth onelie for thee to purchaſe that which 
the third ſaid ſhould come to paſſe.” MAT ONE. | 

I — ſwelling a#] Swelling is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the prologue 
to X. Henry V: Sat, | | 

6 princes to act, 
«© And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene.” STEVENS. 
2 This ſupernatural ſoliciting] i. e. incitement. Jon xsox. 

3 — why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion] To yield 18, to give way to. 
\ Jonnson. 

7 25 is, temptation. See Vol. I. p. 139, n. 6. MAroxx. 
4 — Preſent fears | 
Are _ than borrible imaginings :] Preſent fears are fears of things 
Preſent, which Macbeth declares, and every man has found, to be leſs 
than the imagination preſents them while the objects are yet diſtant. 
| | OHN$SONs 

So, in the Tragedy of Craſus, 1604, by lord Sterline : J 

« For as the ſhadow ſeems more monſtrous till, - 

4 Than doth the ſubſtance whence it hath the being, 

4% So tb' apprebenſion of approaching ill | 

« Seems greater than itſelf, whilſt fears are lying." STEEVENS. 


MY 
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My thought, whoſe murder yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man3, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe ; and nothing is, 
But what is not ©, | 

Ban. Look, how our partner's rapt. 

Mach. If chance will have me king, why, chance may 

crown, me, | 

Without my ſtir. | 

Ban. New honours come upon him | 
Like our ſtrange garments ; cleave nat to their mould, 
But with the aid of uſe, | 
Macb. Come what come may; 


Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day “. 


5 ile ſtate of man, ] The ſingle flate of man ſeems to be uſed b 
Fw ies, an en in oppoſition 44 a commonwealth, or or 
Junti body Jonng0ns 

65 — und ion : 

Ts ſmotber'd in ſurmiſe ; and nothing is, 

But wwhbat is not.] All powers of action are oppreſſed and cruſhed by 
ene overwhelming image in the mind, and nothing is preſeat to me but, 


that which is really future. Of things now about me I have no per- 


ception, being intent wholly on that which has yet no exiſtence. 
Ne SON. 
iſe, is ſpeculation, conjecture concerning the future. Marton. 
7 Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day.] By this, I con- 
| feſs I do not with his two laſt commentators imagine is meant either 
the tautology of time and the hour, or an alluſion to time painted with 
an hour-glaſs, or an exhortation to time to haſten forward, but rather 
to ſay tempus & bora, time and occaſion, will carry the thing through, 
and bring it to ſome determined point and end, let its nature be what it 
will.” This note is taken from an E//ay on the Writings and Genius of 
Sbalſpeare, &c. by Mrs. Montagu. | 
Such tautology is common to Shakſpeare. 
© The very head and front of my offending,” 
is little leſs reprehenſible. Time and the bour, is Time with his hours. 
STEEVENS. 
The ſame expreſſion is uſed by a writer nearly contemporary with 
Shakſpeare: Neither can there be any thing in the world more accept- 
able to me than death, whoſe bower and time, if they were as certayne, 
c. ee Tragical Diſcourſes, 1579. Again, in Daviſon's Po- 
ems, 1621: 5 ä f | | 
« Time's young hocures atteũd her ſtill 
Again, in our author's 126th Sonnet: | | 
4 O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power Ya 
% Doſt hold Time's fickle glaſs, his Gele, hour * 
4 . : an. 
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Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure. 
Mach. Give me your favour: — my dull brain was 
wrought * 8. 

With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are regiſter'd where every day I turn | 
The leaf to read them*,—Let us toward the king,— 
Think upon what hath chanc'd; and, at more time, 
The interim having weigh'd it, let us ſpeak 
Our free hearts each to other. > 

Ban. Very gladly. | 

Macs, Till then, enough,—-Come, friends. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Fores, A Room in the Palace. 


Flouriſh. Enter Duxcan, Malcolm, DonalBaing 
| Lznox, and Attendants. 


Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not“ 
Thoſe in commiſſion yet retufn'd ? 

Mal. My liege, _ 
They are not yet come back. But I have ſpoke 
With one that ſaw him die“: who did report, 


s — my dull brain was wrought] My head was worked, agitatedy 
put into commotion. JoHN$SONs | 
* — where every T turn | ; 

The leaf to read them.] He means, as Mr. Upton has obſerved, 
that they are regiſtered in the table-book of his heart, So Hamlet - 
ſpeaks of the table of his memory, MALons. 

9 The interim having weigb d it,] This interwening portion of time is 
almoſt perſonitied : it is repreſented. as a cool impartial judge; as the 
uſer Reaſon. STEEVENS. 
I believe, che interim is uſed adverbially: 4 you having weighed it in 
the interim.” MaLoNE. | 
I — Are not—] The old copy reads—0r not. The emendation 
was made by the editor of the ſecond. folio. MAaLons. 
2 With one that ſaw bim dis :] The behaviour of the thane of Cawdor 
correſponds in almoſt every circumſtance with that of the unfortunate 
earl of Eſſex, as related by Stowe, p. 793. His aſking the queen's for- 
giveneſs, his confeſſion, repentance, and concern about behaving with 
propriety on the ſcaffold, are minutely deſcribed by that hiſtorian. Such 
an alluſion could not fail of having the deſired effect on an audience, 
many of whom were eye witneſſes to the ſeverity of that juſtice whick 
deprived the age of one of its greateſt ornaments, and Southampton, 
 Shakſpeate's patron, of his deareſt friend. $TAZVENS. Th 
| at 
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_— WAESCEHAETH.- 
That very frankly he confeſs'd his treaſons; 
Implor'd your highneſs' pardon ; and ſet forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it; he dy'd 
As one that had been ſtudied in his deaths, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As *twere a careleſs trifle. | 

Dun. There's no art, | 
To find the mind's conſtruction in the face “: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An abſolute truſt. —O worthieft couſin! 


Enter MachE TA, BANG, Ross, and Ax cus. 


The ſin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me: Thou art ſo far before, 

That ſwifteſt wing of recompence is flow 

To overtake thee. ? Would thou hadf leſs deſerv'd; 

That the proportion both of thanks and payment 

Might have been mine! only J have left to ſay, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay 5. 12 

5 | ac b. 


3 — ſtudied in bis death, ] Inſfructed in the art of dying. It was 
uſual to ſay fudied, for learned in ſcience, Jonnson. 

His own profeſſion furniſhed our author with this phraſe. To be. 
Pudied in a part, or to have ſtudied it, is yet the technical term of the 
theatre. MAT ONE. | 

4 There's no art - 

To find the mind's conſtruction in rhe face :] Dr. Johnſon ſeems to 
have underſtood the word conſtruct ion in this place, in the ſenſe of frame 
or frudtureʒ but the ſchool-term was, I believe, intended by Shak- 
ſpeare. The meaning, is, Me cannot conſtrue or diſcover the diſpoſition . 
of the mind by the lincamenti of the face. So, in K. Henry IV. 2 1:2 

C Conftrue the times to their neceſſities.” | 
In Hamlet we meet with a kindred phraſe : | 
ac Theſe profound heaves 
& You muſt tranſlate; tis fit we underſtand them.“ 
Our author again alludes to his grammar, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
cc I'll decline the whole queſtion.” 
In his 93d Sonnet, however, we find a contrary ſentiment aſſerted : 
« In many's /ooks the falſe beart's biftory 
| & Is writ.” MATLONR. f uy 

More is thy due than more than all can pay.] More is due te 
thee, than, I will not fay all, but, more than ul i. e. the greateſt re- 
compence, can pay, Thus, in Plautus : Wibilo minut. 


There 
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Mach. The ſervice and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itſelf. Your highneſs' part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children, and ſervants; 
Which do but what they ſhould, by doing every things 
Safe toward your love and honour 7. : 
; | Dun, 


There is an obſcurity in this paſſage, ariſing from the word all, which 
is not uſed here perſonally, (more than all perſons can pay,) but for the 
whole wealth of the ſpeaker. So, more clearly, in King Henry VIII. 

& More than my all is nothing.“ 
This line appeared obſcure to Sir W. D*'Avenant, for he altered it thus: 
] have only left to ſay, 
c That thou deſerveſt more than I have to pay.” M ALONE. 
6 _— ſervants ; - | + | 
Which do but what t ould, by doing every thin From Seri 
ture: «© So when ye ſhall — — all N e are — 
manded you, ſay, We are N ſervants: we have done that 
which was our duty to do.“ HENLE . 
7 Which do but what they ſhould, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and hojiour.] Mr, Upton gives the word ſafe 
as an inſtance of an adjective uſed adverbially. SrEEVENS. 

Read—* Safe (i. e. ſaved) toward you love and honour” and then 
the ſenſe will be. Our duties are your children, and ſervants or vaſ- 
ſals to your throne and ſtate; who do but what they ſhould, by doing 
every thing with a ſaving of their love and honour toward you.” The 
whole is an alluſion to the forms of doing homage in the feodal times. 
The oath of allegiance, or liege homage, to the king was abſolute and 
without any exception; but fimple homage, when done to a ſubje@ for 
lands holden of him, was always with a ſaving of the allegiance (the 
love and bondur) due to the ſovereign, © Sauf la foy gue jeo doy a noſtre 
ſeignor le r as it is in Lyttleton. And though the expreſſion be 
ſomewhat ſtiff and forced, it is not more ſo than many others in this 
play, and ſuits well with the fituation of Macbeth, now beginning to 
waver in his allegiance. For, as our author elſewhere ſays, 

«© When love begins to ſicken and decay, 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony.” BrAacksTONE. 
A paſſage in — Revenge, a comedy by B. and Fletcher, adds ſome 
ſupport to Sir William Blackſtone's emendation : £ 


6 Tl fpeak it freely, always my obedience 
« And love preſerved unto the prince.” 
So alſo the following words, ſpoken by Henry Duke of Lancaſter to K. 
Richard II. at their interview in the Caſtle of Flint (a paſſage that 
Shakſpeare had certainly read, and perhaps remembered): © My ſove- 
"_ * and kyng, the cauſe of my © at this preſent, is, (your 
01. 0 | 
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Dux. Welcome hither : 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing *.—Noble Banquo, 
That haſt no leſs deſerv'd, nor muſt be known 
No leſs to have done ſo, let me enfold We, 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Han. There if I grow, 
The harveſt is your own. 

Dun. My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow 9. Sons, kinſmen, thanes, 
And you whoſe places are the neareft, know, 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt, Malcolm; whom we name hereafter, 
The prince of Cumberland: which honour muſt 
— un accompanied, inveſt him only, 

of no leneſs, like ftars, ſhall ſhine 

XN all deſervers.—From hence to Inverneſs, 
And bind us further to you *, 


Macs: 
23 ſaved, ) to have againe reſtitution of my perſon, my landes, and 


Heritage, through your favourable licence. Holinſhed's Chron. Vol. II. 


Our author himlſel; al alſo furniſhes us with a paſſage that likewiſe may 
ſerve to confirm this emendation, See the Winter's Tale, p. 223: 
cc Save him from danger; do H1M love and bonowr.” MATLONE. 
s — full of growing—] is, I believe, exuberant, perfect, complete 
in thy growth. So, in Othello: 
« What 25 777 doth the thick - lips owe ?” Maroxx. 
9 My plenteous joys, . 
* in fulneſs, / hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow. 
lee non ſponte cadentes 


— Effudit, gemituſ ”= expreſſit pectore læto; 


Non aliter manifeſta potens abſcondere mentis 

Oaudia, quam lachrymis. Lacan. lib. is. 
There was no Engliſh tranſlation of Lucan before 1614.—We meet 
with the ſame ſentiment again in the Winter's Tale: It ſeem'd ſor- 


row wept to take leave of them, for their joy waded in tears.” It is like- 
wiſe employed in the firſt ſcene of Much ado about Nothing. MALoNnz. 


From bence to Inverneſs, | 
And bind us further to you. ] The circumſtance of Duncan's viſiting 
Macbeth, in ſupported by N for, from the Scottiſh Chronicles it 
_ cod 
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Mach. The reſt is labour, which is not us'd for you: 
I'll be myſelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 

So, humbly take my leave. | | 
Dun. My worthy Cawdor! | 
Mach. The prince of Cumberland *!—That is a ſtep, 

On which I muſt fall down, or elſe g*er-leap, [Ad. 

8 3 | | For 

appears, that it was cuſtomary for the king to make a progreſs through 

his dominions every year. Inerat ei {Duncano} laudabilis conſue- 
tudo regni pertranſire regiones ſemel in anno.“ Foerdun. Scotichrone 
lib. iv. c. 44. | 

« Singulis annis ad inopum querelas audiendas perluſtrabat provin- 
cias.” Buchanan. lib, vii. MALonrz. | 

Dr. Johnſon obſerves, in his Journey to the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, 
that the walls of the caſtle of Macbeth at Inverneſs are yet ſtanding, 

STEEVENS.. 

2 The prince of Cumberland !] So, Holinſhed, Hif. of Scotland, 
p. 171: Duncan having two ſonnes, &c. he made the elder of them, 
called Malcolme, prince of Cumberland, as it were thereby to appoint 
him ſucceſſor in his kingdome immediatlie after his deceaſe. Mack- 
beth ſorely troubled herewith, for that he ſaw by this means his hope 
ſore hindered, (where, by the old laws of the realme the ordinance was, 
that if he that ſhould ſucceed were not of able age to take the charge 
upon himſelf, he that was next of bloud unto him ſhould be admitted,) 
he began to take counſel how he might uſurpe the kingdome by force, 
having a juſt quarrel ſo to doe, (as he tooke the matter,) for that Dun- 
cane did what in him lay to defraud him of all manner of title and 
claime, which he might, in time to come, pretend unto the crowne.“ 

The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary. When a ſuc- 
ceſſor was declared in the life-time of a king, (as was often the caſe,) 
the title of Prince of Cumberland was immediately beſtowed on him as 
the mark of his deſignation. Cumberland was at that time held by Scot- 
land of the crown of England, as a fief, STEZVENS. 

The former part of Mr. Steevens's remark is ſupported by Bellen- 
den's Tranſlation of Hector Boetbiun: © In the mene tyme K 0 
Duncane maid his ſon Malcolme Prince of Cumbir, to fignify yt be fu 
regne eftir bym, quhilk wes gret diſpleſeir to Makbeth z for it maid plane 
derogatioun to the thrid weird promittit afore to hym be this weird fiſteris, 
Nochtheles he thocht gif Duncane wer flane, he had maiſt rycht to 
the croun, becauſe he wes nereſt of blud yairto, be tenour of ye auld 
lavis maid eftir the deith of King Fergus, quhen young children wer 
unabel to govern the croun, the nerreſt of yair blude ſall regne.” 90 
alſo Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarum Hiſt. lib, vii. | 

ce Duncanus e filia Sibardi reguli Northumbrorum, duos filios genu- 
erat. Ex iis Milcolumbum, vixdum puberem, Cumbriz præfecit. Id 
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For in my way it lies, Stars, hide your fires ! 

Let not light ſee my black and deep deſires: 

The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to ſee. [ Exits 
Dun. True, worthy Banquo ; he is full ſo valiant ; 

And in his commendations I am fed ; | 

It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 

Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerleſs kinſman. [Flouriſh. Exeunt. 


factum ejus Macbethus moleſtius, quam credi poterat, tulit, eam vi- 
delicet moram fibi ratus injectam, ut, priores jam magiſtratus (juxta 
viſum nocturnum) adeptus, aut omnino a regno excluderetur, aut eo 
tardius potiretur, cum præ fectura Cumbriæ welut aditus ad ſupremum 
magiſtratumSEMPER efſet babitus.” It has been aſſerted by an anonymous 
welis that c the crown of Scotland was always hereditary, and that it 
ſhonld ſeem from the play that Malcolm was the firſt who had the title 
of Prince of Cumberland.” An extract or two from Hector Boethius 
will be ſufficient relative to theſe points. In the tenth chapter of the 
eleventh book of his Hiſtory we are informed, that ſome of the friends 
of Kenneth III, the eightieth king of Scotland, came among the nobles, 
defiring them to chooſe Malcolm, the ſon of Kenneth, to be Lord of 
Cumbir, “ yt he mycht be yt Tay the better cum to ye crown 2 his 
faderis deid.” Two of the nobles ſaid, it was in the power of Kenneth 
to make whom he pleaſed Lord of Cumberland ; and Malcolm was 
accordingly appointed. Sic thingis done, king Kenneth, be adviſe 
of his nobles, abrogat y* auld lawis concerning the creation of yair king, 
and made new lawis in manner as followes: 1. The king beand deceflit, 


his eldeſt ſon or his eldeſt nepot, (notwithſtanding quhat ſumevir age he 


be of, and youcht he was born efter his faderis death, ſal ſuccede ye 
croun;” &c, Notwithſtanding this precaution, Malcolm, the eldeſt ſon 
of Kenneth, did not ſucceed to the throne after the death of his father; 
for after Kenneth reigned Conſtantine, the ſon of king Culyne. To 


him ſucceeded Gryme, who was not the ſon of Conſtantine, but the 


grandſon of king Duffe. Gryme, ſays Boethius, came to Scone, „c quhare 
he was crownit by the tenour of the auld lawis.” After the death of 
Gryme, Malcolm, the ſon of king Kenneth, whom Boethius frequently 
calls Prince of Cumberland, became king of Scotland ; and to him ſuc- 
ceeded Duncan, the ſon of his eldeſt daughter, 

* Theſe breaches, however, in the ſucceſſion appear to have been 
occafioned by violence in turbulent times; and though the eldeſt ſon 
could not ſucceed to the throne, if he happened to be a minor at the 
death of his father, yet, as by the ancient laws the next of blood was to 
reign, 'the Scottiſh monarchy may be ſaid to have been hereditary, ſub- 
ject however to peculiar regulations, Matoxs. 
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SCENE V. 
Inverneſs. 4 Room in Macbeth's Caſtle. 


Enter Lady MacBeTH, reading a letter. 


Lady M.—T hey met me in the day of ſucceſs ; and I have 
learned by the perfefteſt report *, they haue more in them 
than mortal knowledge. When I burn'd in defire to queſtion 
them further, they made themſelyes—air, into which they 
vaniſh'd. Whiles I flood rapt in the wonder of it, came 
miſſives * from the king, who all-haiPd me, Thane of 
Cawdor; by which title, before, theſe weird ſiſters ſaluted 
me, and referr'd me to the coming on of time, with, Hail, 
king that ſhalt be! This have I thought good to deliver 
thee, my deareſt partner of greatneſs ; that thou might'ſt not 
loje the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what great- 
neſs is promiſed thee, Lay it to thy heart, and farewel. 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and ſhalt be 

What thou art promis'd :=Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o'the milk of human kindneſs, 

To catch the neareſt way; Thou would'ſt be great; 

Art not without ambition; but without 

The illneſs ſhould attend it. What thou would'ſt highly, 

That would'ſt thou holily : would'ſ not play falſe, 

And 1 would'ſt wrongly win: thou'd'ſt have, great 
Glamis, L 

That which cries, Thus thou muſt do, if thou have it 5 ; 

And that which rather thou deft fear to dos, o 

| han 


3 — by tbe perfeHieft report,] By the beſt intelligence. onxSOx. 

4 — miſſirves—] Perſons ſent; meſſengers. The word is frequently 
uſed by our old writers. MaLone. 
s That which cries, thus thou muſt do, if thou have it;] As the 
object of Macbeth's defire is here introduced ſpeaking of itlelf, it is 
neceſſary to read—if thou have me. JoansoN« | | 
. ' And that which rather thou doſt fear to do, ] The conſtruction, 
perhaps, is, thou would'ſt have that, [ i, e. the crown, ] which cries unto 
thee, thou muſt dothus, if thou wouldft bave it, and thou mutt do hat 
which rather, &c. Sir T. een neceſſity read - And * 


| 
| 
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Than wiſheft be undone, Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear“; 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphyſical aid doth ſeem | 
To have thee crown'd withal *.—What is your tidings? 

| Enter an Attendant. W 
Alien. The king comes here to- night. 
Tady M. Thou'rt mad to ſay it: 
Is not thy maſter with him ? who, wer't ſo, 
Would have inform'd for preparation. | 

Atten. So pleaſe you, it is true; our thane is coming: 
One of my fellows had the ſpeed of him; a 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage. | 

Lady M. Give him tending, 


what rather. The difficulty of this line and the ſucceeding hemiſtick 
ſeems «to have arifen from their not being confidered as part of the 
| ſpeech uttered by the object of Macbeth's ambition. As ſuch they 
appear to me, and I have therefore diſtinguiſhed them by Italicks. 
Maronzs. 
7 That I may your my ſpirits in thine ear ;] I meet with the ſame ex- 
in lord Sterline's Julius Cæſar, 1607: 
% Thou in my boſom us'd to pour thy ſpright,” Mar ONE. 
: ® Which fate and metapbyſital aid doth ſeem | 
To have thee crown'd withal.] J do not concur with Dr. War- 
burton, in thinking that Shakſpeare meant to ſay, that fate and me- 
taphyfical aid ſeem to have crowned Macbeth.—Lady Macbeth means to 
animate her huſband to the attainment of * the golden round,“ with 
which fate and ſupernatural agency ſeem to intend to have bim crowned, 
on a future day. So, in All's Well that ends Well: | 
: „ ur dearcht friend 
& pPrejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeen: 
6 To have us make denial.” M 
There is, in my opinion, a material difference between — % To have 
thee crown'd,” —and To have crown'd thee;“ of which the learned 
commentator does not appear to have been aware. t 
we which Dr. Warburton has juſtly obſerved, means FL - 
ptrautural, ſeems in our author's time to have had no other meaning, 
In the ExgUι’ Dictionary by H. C. 1655, Merapbyfcks are thus ex- 
plained : 4 Supernatural arts.” The goldex round, as Dr. Johnſon 
has obſerved, is the diadem. MaLeN R. 
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He brings great news. The raven himſelf is hoarſes, 
| | [Exit Attendants. 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan | 4 

nder my battlements. Come, you ſpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts *, unſex me here; 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full . 

Of direſt cruelty | make thick my blood, 

Stop up the acceſs and paſſage to remorſe * ; 

That no compunctious viſitings of nature 


Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace between HA 
The effect, and it?! Come to my woman's breaſts, ++ 
And 


9 The raven himſelf is hoarſe, &.] The meſſenger, ſays the ſer- 
vant, had hardly breath to make up his meſſage; to which the lady 
anſwers mentally, that he may well want breath, ſuch a meſſage woul 
add hoarfeneſs to the raven. That even the bird, whoſe harſh voice is 
accuſtomed to predict calamities, could not croak the entrance of Dun- 
can but in a note of unwonted harſhneſs. JounsoN. 

L — Come, you ſpirits - g 

That tend on mortal thouphts,] This expreſſion ſignifies not rhe 
17 of mortals, but murtherous, deadly, or deftrufiive deſigus, So, 
in A : | 

« Hold faft the mortal ſword.” | 
and in another place: : l 
« With twenty mortal murthers.“ E. ke a 

In Pierce Pennileſs bis Supplication to the Devil, by T. Naſhe, 1592, 
(a very popular pamphlet of that time, ) our author might have found a 
particular deſcription of theſe ſpirits, and of their office: 

« The ſecond kind of devils, which he moſt employeth, are thoſe 
northern Marti, called the Spirits of revenge, and the authors of maſſa- 
cres, and ſeedſmen of miſchief ; for they have commiſſion to incenſe 
men to rapines, facrilege, theft, murder, wrath, fury, and all manner 
of cruelties ; and they command certain of the ſouthern ſpirits to wait 
upon them, as alſo great, Arioch, that is termed tbe ſpirit of 2 

| ALON 

2 — to remorſe;] In all our ancient Engliſh books remorſe Sach allh) 
ſignifies pity. So, in Braithwaite's Survey of Hiſtories, 1614: 44 Their 
relations might move a kind of ſenſible pity and remorſe in the peruſer,”? 
Go Or YA #557 | | Marenz: 

3 — nor keep peace between 5 

The 1. and it!] Lady Macbeth's purpoſe was to be effected by 
action. To keep peace between the effect and purpoſe, means, to delay 
the execution of her purpoſe z to prevent its proceeding to-effe. For 
as long as there ſhould be a peace between the effect and purpoſe, or 
in other words, till. hoſtilities were commenced, till ſome bloody action 
ould — e. the murder of Duncan] could 

90 not 


5 80 
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And take my milk for gall*, you murd'ring miniſters, 
Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances 
You wait on nature's miſchief5 | Come, thick night“, 


not be carried into execution. So, in the following paſſage in King Jobs, 
in which a correſponding imagery may be traced : 
CC Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 
« This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
& Hoſlility and civil tumult reigns | 

4 Betwween my conſcience and my coufin's death.” 
A fimilar expreſſion is found in a book which our author is known to 
have read, the Tragicall Hyſtorie of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 7 
- - © In abſence of her knight, the lady no way could 

Keep truce betaueen ber griefs and ber, though ne'er ſo fayne 
i ſhe would.” | ; 
Sir W. D*Avenant's ſtrange alteration of this play ſometimes affords a 
reaſonably good comment upon it. Thus, in the preſent inſtance ; 
| f be make thick 

« My blood, ſtop all paſſage to remorſe 

«© That no relapſes into mercy may 
| & Shake my deſign, nor make it fall before 

« *Tis ripen'd to effect. : | 
The old copy reads — b-tween the effect and bir. The correction 
was made by the editor of the third folio. MAL ONE. 

4 — take my milk for gall,] Take away my mill, and put gall into the 
place. JonNsoN.. | | 

Her meaning is this: Come to my breaſts, you murdering miniſters, 
and ſuck my milk, which will have the effect of gall to ſtimulate and 
fit you for your bloody purpoſes, Mason. 

I think Mr. Maſon's is the true interpretation ; perhaps however it 
is a little too much dilated. I believe, Lady Macbeth only means to ſay, 
take my milk, which is of ſuch a quality that it will ſerve inſtead of 

all, your ordinary nutriment. For here ſignifies inflead of. So, in Mar- 
owe's Jew of Malta, 1633: 

« And, for the raven, wake the morning lark.“ MAL ONx. 

Tou wait on nature's miſchief !] Nature's 12 7 is miſchief done 
to nature, violation of nature's order committed by wickedneſs, 
MT, | f Jon x so. 
5s — Come, thick night, &c.] A ſimilar invocation is found in A 
Warning for fair Women, 1599, a tragedy which was certainly prior te 
Macbeth 7 


« O ſable night, fit on the eye of heaven, 
«« That it diſcern not this black deed of darkneſs ! 
«& My guilty ſoul, burnt with luſt's hateful fire, 
« Muft wade through blood to obtain my vile deſire: 
« Pe then my coverture, thick ugly night / 
4 The light hates me, and I do hate the light,” W 1 
| | n 
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And pall thee? in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell! 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark“, 

BT Ot To 


7 And pall thee—] i. e. wrap thyſelf in a pall. WaR BUR To. 
A fall is a robe of ſtate, So, in Milton's Penſeroſo ; 
«© Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
« In ſcepter'd pail come ſweeping by.“ 
Dr. Warburton ſeems to mean the covering which is thrown over the 
dead. STEEVENS. | | 
8 That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes ; 

Nor keaven peep through the blanket of the dark, ] The word &nife 
has been objected to, as being connected with the moſt ſordid offices, 
and therefore unſuitable to the great occaſion on which it is employed. 
But, however mean it may ſound to our ears, it was formerly a word 
of ſufficient dignity, and is conſtantly uſed by Shakſpeare and his con- 
temporaries as ſynonymous to dagger, So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

© A He is dead, Cæſar, 
c Not by a hired knife—,” | 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. II. 
«© — to keep your royal perſon 
« From treaſon's ſecret knife.” 
Again, in this play of Macbeth : 
That ſhould againſt his murderer ſhut the door, 

„ Not bear the knife myſelf,” | BY 
Here it certainly was uſed for dagger, for it appears that Duncan was 
murdered with that inſtrument.— Again, in Seneca's Hercules Oeteuss 
tranſlated by John Studley, 1581: 

« But treaſon black, pale envy, deep deceipt, 
« With privie knyfe of murder, ſtep in ftreight.” 
In A Warning for fair Women, 1599, TrRaczvy enters with a 
whip in one hand, “ in the other hand a knife.” 
This term, however, appears to have loſt its ancient ſignification, and 


to have been debaſed in the time of Sir W. Davenant, for he has ſubſti- 


tuted another in its place : 

« That my keen feel ſee not the wound it makes, 

© Nor heaven peep through the curtains of the dark,“ &c. 
I do not ſee that much is obtained by this laſt alteration. Sir W. Da- 
venant ſeemed not willing to quit the bed. If we were at liberty to 
make any change, I ſhould prefer mantle, So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

«© — — Come civil night, | 
« With thy black mantle.” . 

But Blanket was without doubt the poet's word, and perhaps was ſug- 
geſted to him by the coarſe <voollen curtain of his own theatre, through 
which probably, while the houſe was yet but half-lighted, he had him- 
lelf often pecped.— In K. Hen. VI. P. III. we have“ night's * 
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298 MAC BRB T. H. 
To cry, Hold, bold? Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor 1 
| Enter MachETRH. 


Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 


A kindred thought is found in our author's Rape of Lucrece, 1 594: 
« Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child,) | 
« The filver-ſhining queen he would diſtain; 
& Her twinkling hand-maids too, [the ſtars] by him defil'd, 
« Through night's black boſom ſhould not peep again.” 
| : Maronr. 
' — the blanket of the dark,] Drayton, in the 26th ſong of his Poly- | 
elbion, has an expreſſion reſembling this: 
4 Thick vapours, that, like rugs, ſtill hang the troubled air.“ 
N STEEVENS. 
To cry, Hold, hold!] On this paſſage there is a long criticiſm in 
the Rambler. ſouxsox. 2 | * | 
In this criticiſm the epithet dun is objected to as a mean one. Milton, 
however, appears to have been of a difterent opinion, and has repreſent- 
ed Satan as flying in the dun air ſublime.” STEzEvENs. | | 
To cry, Hold, hold!] The thought is taken from the old military 
laws, which inflicted capital puniſhment upon „ whoſoever ſhall ſtrike 
ſtroke at his adverſary, either in the heat or otherwiſe, if a third do 
cry bold, to the intent to part them; except that they did fight a com- 
bat in a place incloſed ; and then no man ſhall be ſo hardy as to bid Hd, 
but the general.” P. 264 of Mr. Bellay's Inftru#ions for the Wars, 
tranflated in 1589. TorLzrT. , 
Mr. Tollet's note will likewiſe illuſtrate the laſt line in Macbeth's 
concluding ſpeech : 
„ And damn'd be him who firſt cries, bold, enough !” 
e STEEVENS. | 
T — Great Glamis ! wortby Carodor !] Shakſpeare has ſupported the 
character of lady Macbeth, by repeated efforts, and never omits any 
opportunity of adding a trait of ferocity, or a mark of the want of human 
feelings, to this monſter of his own creation. The ſofter paſſions are more 
obliterated in her than in her huſband, in proportion as her ambition is 
greater. She meeis him here on his arrival from an expedition of danger, 
with ſuch a falutation as would have become one of his friends or vaſ- 
fals ; a ſalutation apparently fitted rather to raiſe his thoughts to a level 
with her own purpoſes, than to teſtify her joy at his return, or manifeſt 
an attachment to his perſon : nor does any ſentiment expreffive of love 
or ſoftnefs fall from her throughout the play, While Macbeth himſelf, 
in the midi of the horrors of his guilt, ſtill retains a character lefs fiend- 
like than that of his queen, talks to her with a degree of tenderneſs, 
and pours his complaints and fears into her boſom, accompanied with 
germs of endearment. STEEVENS, W 
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This ignorant preſent *, and I feel now 
The future in the inſtant, 
Mack. My deareſt love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. : - 
Lady M. And when goes hence ? 
Macb. To-morrow, as he purpoſes. 
Lady M. O, never 
Shall ſun that morrow ſee ! 
Your face, my thane, is.as a book, Vs Ye: men 
May read ſtrange matters3 :—To beguile the time, 
Look like the time!; bear welcome in your eye, 
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2 This ignorant preſent,] i. e. this ignorant preſent time. The ſame 
phraſeology is found in many of our author's plays, and in the writings 
of his contemporaries, See p. 289, n. 7, l. ult. So, in the Winter's Tales 

ce and make ſtale 
« The gliſt'ring of this preſent.”. yn 


Again, in Coriolanus : | 
&« Shall I be charg'd no further than 2bjs preſent?” Maroxnr. 


Again, in Corinthians I. ch. xv. v. 6: © — of whom the greater part 
remain unto this preſent.” STEEVENS. 

Ignorant has here the ſignification of unknowing ; that is, I feel bs 
anticipation thoſe future hours, of which, according to the n 4 
nature, the preſent time would be ignorant. JOHNSON. 


So, oy Cymbeline : 
his ſhipping, 


% Poor ignorant baubles,” Kc. STEEVENS, 
2 Your face, my thane, is as 4 book, c bere men 
May read ftrange matters :] That is, thy looks are ſuch as will 
— men's curioſity, excite their attention, and make room for 11. 
ſpicion. HEATH. 
So, in Peric{gs Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 
« Her face the book of praiſes, bere is read 
4 Nothing but curious pleaſures.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
6 Poor women's faces ate their own faults* Sols.“ | MaLonn, 
4 — To beguile the time, 
Look like the time;] The ſame expreſſion occurs in the 3th book 
ef Daniel's Civil Wars : 
« Hedraws a traverſe *twixt his grievances. 
& Looks like the time : his eye made not report 
«© Of what he felt within; nor was he leſs 0 
«© Than uſually he was in every part; ane 
% Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart,” STEVENS: 


The ſeventh and eighth books of Daniel's Civil Wars were not pub- 
| | liſhed 
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Vour hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ſerpent under it. He that's coming 
Muſt be provided for: and you ſhall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch; 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. 
Mach. We will ſpeak further. | 
Lady M. Only look up clear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear: | | 
Leave all the reſt to me. | [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. 
The ſame. Before the Caſtle. 


*Hautboys. Servants of Macbeth attending with torches. 
Enter Duncan, Mal cor u, DoxalBain, Bax Quo, 
LRENOX, Macpury, Ross E, Ax cus, and Attendants. 


Dun. This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat; the air 
Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf 


. Fſhed till the year 1609 [ ſee the Epiſtle Dedicatorie to that edition: ] fo 
that, if either poet copied the other, Daniel muſt have been indebted 
to Shakſpeare; for there can be little doubt that Macbeth had been ex- 
hibited before that year. MaLone. | 

S This caſtle bath a pleaſant ſeat;} This ſhort dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, whilſt they are approaching the gates of Macbeth's 
caftle, has always appeared to me a ftriking inftance of what in paint- 
ingis termed repoſe. Their converſation very naturally turns upon the 
beauty of its ſituation, and the pleaſantneſs of the air; and Banquo ob- 
ſerving the martlet's neſts in every receſs of the cornice, remarks, that 

- Where thoſe birds moſt breed and haunt, the air is delicate. The ſub- 

ject of this quiet and eaſy converſation gives that repoſe ſo neceſſary to 
the mind after the tumultuous buſtle of the preceding ſcenes, and per- 
ſeckly contraſts the ſcene of horror that immediately ſucceeds, It ſeems 

as if Shakſpeare aſked himſelf, What is a prince likely to ſay to his at- 
tendants on ſuch an occaſion. Whereas the modern writers ſeem, on 

- the contrary, to be always ſearching for new thoughts, ſuch as would 
never occur to men in the ſituation which is repreſented. This alſo is 

frequently the practice of Homer, who, from the midſt of battles and 

Horrors, relieves and refreſhes the mind of the reader, by introducing 

| ſome quiet rural image, or picture of familiar domeſtick life. 

Sir J. REYNOLDS. 


Unto 
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Unto our gentle ſenſes 5. 

Ban. This gueſt of ſummer, 
The temple-haunting martlet ®, does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty frieze, : 
Buttreſs, nor coigne of vantage 7, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle: 
Where they molt breed * and haunt, I have obſerv'd, 
The air is delicate. 


Enter Lady MacpeTH. 


Dun. See, ſee! our honour'd hoſteſs !—- 
The love that follows us, ſometime 1s our trouble, 
Which ſtill we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you ſhall bid God yield us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble“. 
Lady M. | 


s Untc our gentle ſenſes.] Senſes are nothing more than each man's 
ſenſe. Gentle ſenſes is very elegant,” as it means placid, calm, compoſed, 
and intimates the peaceable delight of a fine day. Jon NSsON. 

6 — martlet,] This bird is in the old edition called barlet. JonnsoN, 

The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MaALoNnE. 

It is ſupported by the following paſlage in the Merchant of Venice: 

6c like the martlet, 
cc Builds in the weather on the outward wall.” STEEVERNS. | 

7 — coigne of vantage, ] Convenient corner. bee 

8 — moſt breed—] The folio, - u¹ breed. STEEVINS. 

Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MATLONE. | | 

9 The love that follows us, ſometime is our trouble, 

Which ftill we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you ſhall bid God yield us for your pains, | 
And thank us for your trouble.] The attention that is paid es 
(ſays Duncan on ſeeing Lady Macbeth come to meet him,) ſometimes 
gives us pain, when we reflect that wwe give trouble to others ; yet flill 
we cannot but be pleaſed with ſuch attentions, becauſe they are a proof of 
affection. So far is clear; but of the following words, I confeſs, I have 
no very diſtin conception, and ſuſpe& them to be corrupt. Perhaps 
the meaning is, - By being the occaſion of ſo much trouble I furniſh you 
- With a motive to pray to heaven to reward me for the pain I give you, 
inaſmuch as the having ſuch an opportunity of ſhewing your loyalty 
may hereafter prove beneficial to you; and berein alſo 1 afford you a mo- 
tive to thank me for the trouble I give you, becauſe by ſhewing me ” 

| ö mu 
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Lady M. A110 I 10% 18 bos 11503 218m r 
In every point e * and then dbfte double, u 41090 
Were poor pod nd ſingle buſineſs, to contend! * 10 au * 
Again thoſe hono urs deep and broad; Wherewitlh 7) 
Your majeſty ane dür Houfe: För thoſe: of Id.. 
And the lite dignities heap'd up to' Tem, 0% yo 
We reſt your hermits “. 


Dun. Where's the thane of Calvder? 

We cours' d him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 

To be his purveyor: but he rides well; 

And his great love, ſharp as his ſpur 2; d hath — . 

To his home before us: air and noble hoſteſs, 

We are your gueſt to- night. A TaAοM win 

Lady Il. Vour ſervants ever 27 Snot owe it TI N 

Have — op » themſelves, and what is theirs, in compt, 

tense 3d; T vidainn ono $37 TO 
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Wale Gad) : 4.5 you, { With all my ſtomach!ͤ⸗- \ 
Ged en, God 256% „and could never be uſed as a Form"bf re- 
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To make their audit at your Nen hs THEE 


Still to return your W m. bf os 
Dun. Give me your hand: 

Conduct me to mine hoſt ; we love him highly, 

And ſhall continue our graces towards Nic. 


By pou leave, hoſteſs. --. LN ed tee | 


SCENE VI, © 
The ſame. A Room in the Caftle, | | 


Hautboy s and torches, Enter, and paſs over the * 2 


2 *, and divers ſervants with aiſhes au Service. 
Then enter MacBeTH. 


Mach. If it were done 5, when is done, chen 'ewere 
i Net 
It were done quick]! e affluation® tg 
Y: I hs | "Cul 


from the Steward's compting -houſs er audit - room. J 1 e 
ſubjett ta account. The ſenſe of the whole is: -e, and all who be- 
long to us, look upon our lives and fortune not as our wh properties, b 
os things we bave received merely for yar uſe, and fir which we muſt be 
accountable whenever you pleaſe to ca us to our aur; when, like faiths 
Jo! flewards, wwe foall be ready to unſver your err by peeling you 
what is yeur own. STEEVENS» 

4 Enter—a ſewer, } The office of a ſerver was to place the diſhes in 
order at a feaſt, His chief mark of diftmR@ion was a towel round his 
arm. So, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman: 

« —-c)ap me a clean roagel about you, like a e — 

S If it were done, & c.] A ſentiment parallel to this occurs in The 

Proceadinge againſt Garnet in the Powder Plot: It would have been 

commendable, when it had 7885 — though not before. FARMER. 

If the aſſaſſination, c.] Of this ſoliloquy the meaning is not very 

clear; 1 3 never found the n * n e about it. 
I underſtand it thus: + 

« If that which I am about an whit] it is once ik ad eee 
were dene and ended without any following effects, it would then be 
beſt to do it quickly: if the murder could terminate in itſelf, and reſtrain 
the regular courſe of conſequences, if ita acceſs could lecare its _ 
if, being once done ſucceſs Y ful. y, without detection, it could i 
to all vengeante and enquiry, ſo that rbis #/oww might be all that — 


to do, and . this anxiety all that I have to ſuffer; if this could be my 


condition, even bere in this world, in this contracted ** of tem- 
Vor. IV. U' 8. poral 


To the BINDER. 
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304 MACBETH. 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch, bh, 
With his ſurceaſe, ſucceſs” ; that but this blow + 


| exiſterice, on this narrow bank in the ocean of eternity, I wou!d 
Jump the life to come, I would venture upon the deed without care of 
any future tate. But this is one of thoſe caſes in which judgment is 
onounced and vengeance inflicted upon us bere in our preſent life. 
We teach others to do as we have done, and are puniſhed by our own 
R * 2 R off He, 
Wie are told by Dryden, that * Ben Jonſon on reading ſome bombaſt 
ſpeeches in Macbeth, which are not to be underſtead, uſed to ſay that it 
was borrours*'-—Perhaps the preſent paſſage was one of thoſe thus depre- 
tiated. Any perſon bat this envious detractor would have dwelt with 
pleaſure on the tranſcendent beauties of this ſublime tragedy, which, 
after Othello, is perhaps our author's greateſt work; and would have 
been more apt to have been tarown ( into ſtrong ſhudders, and blood- 
freezing ( agues, by its intereſting and high-wrought ſcenes, than to 
have been offended by any imagigary hardneſs of its language; for ſuch, 
it * from the context, is What he meant by borrour. That there 
are difficult paſſages in this tragedy, cannot be denied; but that there 
are . ſome bomba ſpeeches in it, which are not to be under ſlocd, as 
Dryden aſſerts, will not very: readily be granted to him. From this 
aſſertion however, and the verbal alterations made by him and Sir W. 
D' Avenant in ſome. of our author's plays, I think it clearly appears, 
that Dryden and the other poets of the time of Charles II. were not 
very deeply ſkilled in the language of their predeceſiors, and that Shak- 
ſpeare was not ſo well underſtood fifty years after his death, as he is 
at this day, Martonz. * Wo 
7 Could trammel ap the uences and catch, | P 2% 
a bis —_ ſueceſa ;] 1 think the reaſoning requires that 
we mould read: A ob 51 
mus ies ſucceſs, ſyrceaſe—-, ſonxtox. —_ 
A tram ie a net in which either birds or fiſhes are caught. Sur- 
ceaſe is ceſſution, fop, . His is uſed inſtead of irs, in many places. 
„ il | | STEEVENS. 
i certainly may refer to aſſaſſinat ion, (as Dr. Johnſon by his propoſed 
| alteration. ſcems to have thought it did,) for Shakſpeare very frequently 
uſes bis for its. But in this place perhaps bis refers to Duncan; and the 
meaning be, If the afſaflination, at the ſame time that it puts an 
end to the life of Duncan, could procure me unalloyed happineſs, pro- 
motion to the crown unmoleſted by the compunctious vidtings of con- 
ſcience, &c. To ceaſe often ſignifies in theſe plays, to die. So, in All's 


Hell tbat ends Mell: 

| 6% Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe.” 

I think, however, it is more probable. that bis is uſed for its, and that it 
relates to afſaſſinations Maroxx. 7 * 


1E. 
Might be the belalt and theſendcalb hers, (nm mln nin A 
But herey/upbn'Mivbank'and' ſhoab of time - * 
We'd j Jump the life to come .— But, in theſe caſes, 
We'ſtill have judgment chere that we but teach ß 
Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught; return 
To plague the inventor?: Tliis even- handed zuſttee“e 
Commends 85 ingtediente of our ton'd 4 
To our own ips*. He's here in double truſt;” + vs 
Firſt, as I am his kinſman and his ſubjectc. 
Strong both againſt the deed; then, as Nebel, U? 
Who ſhould againſt his murderer ſhitt the door, 


Not bear the knife ayfelf, Beſſael, this Denen 


ee rims] This is. Thoabald's emendation,, podoub tedly 
right. The old edition has Sebogly* and Dr. e ſhebves. 


ORNZONs g 
2 We'd jimp the life is con-]. So, in Cymbeline Act 3 16 
or jump the after-enguiry een bei. rar * 
e in our author's * e 
For nimble \ da — bath ſea 2d land- he br 
I ſuppoſe the — to be We would over-leap, we woul auld make no 
account of the life to come. 80 Autolyzus in T inter 74425 For 
41 life.t to co . J. 8 out che ne Marea. 
* Tig i Ws "kd. be * 7 Ans! —_ _— tiv 2 
0 TUcH 7 0 tx 
A ne , r e na adden of le 
Boethius : “ He on Lade ape 1 
5 ueflis Sor 7 5 ay 
al of yi thoc I traifting i an to 233 


to bym, as be did 21 427555 . aan e 2320} 323 $66 
2 55 js copy 7 5 * — 6 © wen A 
Commen, in re ral — on! 
Hogs? 2 N We ow more a 5 80 Tex * 
T bus Frog juſtice, &. 
01 3K Wr — 1d Roop tay Io! 
from any N bowever humble in its ftuation. 4 
conſcience {ſays Holigſhed) cauſed him ever to fears 150 be 
be ſerved of the Tame cup as he had, PARA to Rafe 


a U. «A 
The ola. re I believe to be the true one oye Feller 
has very is "raging Thellers mode of _— on; 1 peer 


66 . this n c. Ae ker 
46 Th; a t.th js>ſame ny aa + 
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Hath borne his faculties ſo meek 5, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues | 
Will 2 like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, againſt 
The deep damnation of his tak ing-off: 

And pity,” like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blaſt, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the ſightleſs couriers of the air *, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears ſhall drown the wind 7.—I have no ſpur 


S Hath borne bis faculties ſo meek,] Faculties, for office, exerciſe of 

wer, Kc. WARBURTON. 

« Duncan (ſays Holinſhed) was ſoft and gentle of nature.” — And 
again: Macbeth ſpoke much againſt the king's ſoftneſs, and over- 
much flackneſs in puniſhing offendors.” SrETVENS. 

6 am like a naked neu- born babe, 18 

Striding the blaſt, or beawen's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the ſightleſs couriers of the air,] So, in our author's g1t 
Sonnet: 
« Then ſhould I ſpur, though mounted on the wind.” 
Again, in the Prologue to K. Henry IV. P. II. 
| 6 J, from the orient to the drooping weſt, 
«© Making the wind my poſt-borſe=.” > 
The thought of the cherubis (as has been ſomewhere obſerved) ſeems 
to have been borrowed from the eighteenth Pſalm : «© He rode upon 
the cherubins and did fly; he came flying upon the wings of the wind.” 
AR in the Book of Jobs ch. xxx, v. 22: © Thou cauſeſt me to 
ide upan the wind. MALONE. 

Courier is only runner. Couriers of air are winds, air in motion. 
Sightleſs is inviſible. JounsoN. 

Again, in this plays 

«© Wherever in your fghtleſs ſubſtances,” &c. 
Again, in Warner's Albions England, 1602, b. ii. c. 11: 
c The ſcouring winds that fgb:leſs in the ſounding air do fly.“ 
STEEVENS. 

7 That tears ſhall drown the wind.] Alluding to the remiſſion of the 
wind in a ſhower. [on NSN. | 

So, in X. Henry VI. P. III. 

« For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers ; 
| & And when the rage allays, the rain begins. STEEVENS. 
Again, in the nay of Lucrece : | 
: «© This windy tempeſt, till it blow up rain, 
0 Held back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 
& At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give ober.“ 
Again, in Troilus and Creffida : 
„ Where are my tears ? rain, rain to lay this wind.” 
25 5 MALONE» 
To 


3 * 
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To prick the ſides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition *, which o'er-leaps itſelf, 
And falls on the other“ How now! what news ? 


Enter Lady MacsETRH“. a 
Lady M. He has almoſt ſupp'd; Why have you left the 


chamber? 


* 


8 I have no ſpur 7 
To prick the fides of my intent, but on | 
Vaulting ambition; ] So, in TheTraye of Cæſur and Pompey, 1607 : 

« Why think you, lords, that tis ambition's ſpur 
«& 'That pricteth Cæſar to theſe high attempts?” Maronz. 
The ſpur of the occafion is a phraſe uſed by Lord Bacon, STEzvENs. 

9 And falls on the otber—] Hanmer has on this occafion added a 

word which every reader cannot fail to add for himſelf, He would give: 
And falls on the other ſide, 

But the ſtate of Macbeth's mind is more ſtrongly marked by this break 

in the ſpeech, than by any contingation of it which the moſt ſucceſsful 

critick can ſupply, STEEVENs. _ 

1 Enter Lady M.] The arguments By which lady Macbeth perſuades 
her huſband to commit the murder, afford a proof of Shakſpeare 
knowledge of human nature. She urtzes the dxcallence and dignity o 
courage, a glittering idea which has dazzled mankind from age to age, 
and animated ſometimes the houſe-breaker, and ſometimes the con- 
queror; but this ſophiſm Macbeth has for ever deſtroyed, by diſtin- 
guiſhing true from falſe fortitude, in a line and a half of which it 
may almoſt be ſaid, that they ought to beſtow immortality on the au- 
thor, though all his other productions had been loſt 2 | 

I dare do all that may become a many 

Who dares do more, is nont. 
This topick, which has been always employed with tov much ſucceſs, 
is uſed in this ſcene with pecullar propriety, to a ſoldier by 4 wothans 
Courage is the diſtinguiſhing virtae of a ſoldier, and the feprosch of 
cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a woman, without great 
impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himſelf to murder 
Duncan, another art of ſophiſtry by which men have ſometimes deluded 
their conſciences, and perfuaded themſelves that what would be criminal 
in others is virtuous in them: this argument Shakfpeare, whoſe plan 
obliged him to make Macbeth yield, has not confuted, though he 
might eaſily have ſhewn that a former obligation could not be vacated 
by a latter; that obligations lald on us by 4 Righ power, could not be 
over-ruled by obligations which we lay upon ourſelves, Jokiinson, _ 

Part of Lady Macbeth's argument is derived from the tranſlation of 
Hector Boethius. Set Ds, W p. 279. MABONE. 

X 2 


- 
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Mach. Hath he aſk'd for me? 
Lady M. Know you not, he has? 
Macb. We will proceed no further in this buſineſs : 
He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 


Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon, pe | 
Lady M. Was the hope drunk, ; 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf? hath it ſlept fince *? 
And wakes it now, to look fo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely ? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in deſire? Would*ſ thou have that 
Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own eſteem; 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would 3, 
Like the poor cat i the adage *? 
. Macb. Pr'ythee, peace* : | 
dare do all that may become a man; | 
5 2 Was the bepe drunks &c.] The ſame expreſſion is found in King 
. 1 | | 
cc O, where hath our intelligence been drunk, 
« Where hath it ſlept: 7” MALONE. 
3 Would'ft thou have that, 
Which thou efteem'ft the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own eſteem ; 

Letting I dare not <vait upon I would, &c.] Do you wiſh to obtain 
the crown, and yet would you remain ſuch a coward in your own eyes 
all your life, as to ſufter your paltry fears, which whiſper, © dare not,” 
to controul your noble ambition, which cries out, I would 7” 

| STEEVENS. 
Tie the poor cat 7 the adage :] The adage alluded to is, The cat 
loves fiſh, but dares not wwet ber feet: | 
« Catus amat piſces, ſed non wult tingere plantas.” Jonunson. 
+ 5 Pr'ythee, peace: &c.] A paſſage ſimilar to this occurs in Meaſure 
for Meaſure, Act II. ſc. ii: a 
- Los be that you are, | 
“ That is, 3 woman: if you're more, you're none.“ . 
The folio, inſtead of do more, reads no more, but the preſent reading is 
undoubtedly right. STEEVENS. -, 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe, MALoNnz. 


Who 
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Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady M. What beaſt was it then, | 
That made you break this enterprize to me? 
When you durſt do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere®, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themſelves, and that their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you. I have given ſuck ; and know 
How tender 'tis, to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face 7, 
Have pluck*d my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 
And daſh'd the brains out, had I fo ſworn ®* | 
As you have done to this. 1 

Macb. If we ſhould fail. 

Lady M. We fail?! 

3 | 4h But 


— 


* 


6 Nor time, nor place | 
Did then adhere,—] Dr. Warburton would read cobere, not im- 
properly, but without neceſſity. In the Merry Wives of Windſor, Mrs. 
Ford ſays of Falſtaff, that his words and actions “ no more adbere and 
keep pace together than, &c, .'STEEVENS. | * 
So, in a Warning for fair Women, 1599: 
60 ———— Neither time | 
« Nor place conſorted to my mind.” Maronz. — * 
7 I would, while it was ſmiling in my face,] Polyxo, in the fifth 
book of Statius's Thebais, has a fimilar — of ferocity : | 
4 In gremio(licet amplexu lachrymiſque moretur) 

66 'Tranſadigam ferro,” STEEvVENS. ; &? | 
8 — bad I ſoſworn] The latter word is here uſed as a diſſyllable. 
The editor of the ſecond folio, from his ignorance of our author's phra- 
ſeology and metre, ſuppoſed the line defective, and reads—had I but 

ſo ſworn; which has been followed by all the ſubſequent editors. 
oi alt 8 x | 1 7 . MA10NEs 
9 We fail ] I am by no means ſure that this punRuation is the true 
one," If we fail, we fail,” —is a colloquial phraſe till in frequent 
uſe, Macbeth having caſually employed the former part of this ſentence, 
his wife deſignedly completes it. V fail, and thereby know the ex- 


tent of our misfortune, Vet aur ſucceſs is certain, if you” are reſolute. 


Lady Macbeth is unwilling to afford her huſband time to ſtate any 
reaſons for his doubt, or to expatiate on the obvious conſequences of 
miſcarriage in his undertaking. ' Such an interval for reflection to act 
in, might have proved unfavourable to her purpoſes, She 5 

3817 X 3 | 3 
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But ſcrew your 2 to the ſticking place i, 
And we'll not fail hen Duncan is 2 
(Whereto the rather ſhall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him,) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel fo convince ?, 7 


cuts him ſhort with the rd of a common ſaying, to \ which 
his ON n words had offered an apt though accidental intrgduttion, 
his reply, at once cool and 9 * is ſufnciently charaQerifiick 
of the e. according to the old punAuation, ſhe is re DRIER as 
rejecting with contempt (of which ſhe had already. manifefted enough) 
the very idea of fallure. According to the mode of pointing, now ſug- 
geſted, ſhe admits a poſſibility of miſcarri but at the ſame inſtant 5 
thows herſelf not afraid of its reſult, Her anfwer therefore commu 
cates no diſcouragement to her hulband.—J#; fail ! is the baſty 25 
terruption of ſcornful impatience. We fuil.—ſs the * deduction of 
a mind which, having weighed all circumſtances, is prepared, without 
loſs of confidence in itſelf, for the worſt that can cher, So Hotſpur : 
| « Tf we fall in, good night :—or fink, or ſwim,” STEEVENS. 
But ſcrew your courage to the flicking place,] This is a metaphor 
from an engine formed by mechanical complication. The ficking place 
iz the Bop which fuſpends ita powers, till they are diſcharged on their 
proper object; as in driving piles, &c. So, * Sir W. en $ m_ 
Hraebers 1630: 
There is an engine made, a 
& Which ſpends its ſtrength by force of nimble whedsy f 400 
« For they, once ſcrewed ups ay TR DEI 
4 Will rive an oak. | 0 
Asaln, in Cerielanu, Aft 1. ſe. wi: e n de 1 5 
0% Hrench up thy power to the digheft:”. L £32 10 Hood 
Perhaps — Shakſpeare had 4 more familiar image in view, and 
took his metaphor from the ſcrewing up the chords of ſtring· inſtruments 
to their proper —— of tenſion, when the. peg remains faſt in its Aicl- 
ing place, i. e. in the place from which it is not to move. STLEVBNS.' 
r. Steevens's laſt interpretation is, in my apprehenfion, the true 
one. Sir W. D' Avenant miſunderſtood: this paſſage. By the: flicking 
place, he ſeems to have thought the poet meant the ET. Place, 5 


place where Duncan was to be wounded for he reads, „ 
% Bring but your courage to the fatal place, 4 2 
And we'll not fail.” Marione nA 5 


2 Will 1 with wine and waſſele convince, } To. comics, i. 1 
ane to.ogerfpoquer, or [ro ke * n plaps. > 121 
„ — Their malady conwinres © © 
— „The great aſſay of art.” 2 fo „10. 
» in Holinſhed : ** — thus e Wee are 
. the other.“ STEEVENS.. — Agi, 
3 That 


1 
* \ $3) * 4 


u Arn an 


That memory, the warder of the brain ?, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reaſon + 
A limbeck only?: When in ſwiniſh ſleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 

'The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers ; who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell © ? f 


— and waſſel—] What was anciently called evas Baile (as appears 
from Selden's notes on the ninth ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion) was an 
annual cuſtom obſerved in the country on the vigil of the new year; 
and had its beginning, as ſome fay, from the words which Ronix 
daughter of Hengiſt uſed, when the drank to Vortigern, loverd kyng 
was-beil; he anſwering her, by direction of an interpreter, drinc- heile. 
Afterwards it appears that ewas-baile, and drinc-beile, were the uſual 


phraſes of quaffing among the Engliſh, as we may fee from Thomas de 


ta Moore in the Life of Edward II. and in the lines of Hanvil the 
monk, who preceded him : ö 

« Ecce vagante cifo diſtento gutture was- Beil, 

6 Ingeminant waſs-beil—.. 
But Selden rather conjectures it to have been a uſual ceremony among 
the Saxons before Hengiſty as a note of bealth-wwifhing, ſuppoſing the 
expreſſion to be corrupted from wiſh Geil. 

Waſffel or Waſſail is a word till in uſe in the midland counties, and 
fignifies at preſent what is called Lambs Wool, i. e. roaſted apples in 
ſtrong beer, with ſugar and ſpice. Maſſel is, however, ſometimes uſed 
for general riot, intemperance, or feſtivity. On this occaſion, I be- 
lieve, it means intemperance. STEEVENS, | 
© So, in Antony and Cleopatra: | 

cc Antony, 
« Leave thy laſcivious walks.” 
See alfo Vol, II. pP · 411, No 9. ALONE. | 

3 — the warder of the brain,] A warder is a guard, a centinel. 

2 a '  STEEVENS 

4 the receipt of reaſon} i; e. the receptacle. Marons. 

S A limbeck only :] That is, ſhall be only a veſſel to emit fumes or 
vapours. JOHN so. | | 

he limbeck is the veſſel, through which the diſtilled liquors paſs into 
the recipient, So ſhall it be with memory; through which every thing 
ſhall paſs, and nothing remain. A. C. | | N 

© Of our great quell ?] Ruel is murder, manguellers being in the old 
language the term for which murderers is now uſed, JounsoN. 

The word is uſed in this ſenſe by Holinſhed, p. 661 : the poor 
people ran about the ſtreets, calling the capteins and governors mur- 
cherert and manęuellers. . STEEVENS. | | 
X 4 | Mach. 


i 
| 
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Mach. Bring forth men- children only! 
For thy undaunted mettle ſnould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't“? | ; 
Lady M. 


7 — his to chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſels ſo convince, &c. 
— —_—_ }/j]/ it not be receiv” d, | 
When we baue mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy tw 
Of bis on chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
. That they bave don't ?] In the original Scottiſh Hiſtory by Boe- 
thius, and in Holinſhed's Chronicle, we are merely told that Macbeth 
flew Duncan at Inverneſs. No particulars whatſoever are mentioned. 
The circumſtance of making Duncan's chamberlains drunk, and laying 
the guilt of his murder upon them, as well as ſome other circumſtances, 
our author has taken from the hiſtory of Duffe, king of Scotland, who 
was murdered by Donwald, Captain of the caſtle of Fores, about eighty 
years before Duncan aſcended the throne. The fact is thus told 
by Holinſhed, in p. 150 of his Scottiſh Hiſtory (the hiſtory of the 
reign of Duncan commences in p. 168) : „ Donwald, not forgetting 
the reproach which his linage had ſuſteined by the execution of thoſe 
his kinſmen, whom the king for a ſpectacle to the people had cauſed to 
be hanged, could not but ſhew manifeſt tokens of great griefe at home 
amongſt his familie: which his wife perceiving, ceaſed not to travell 
with him till ſhe underſtood what the cauſe was of his diſpleaſure. 
Which at length when ſhe had learned by his owne relation, ſhe, as one 
that bare no leſſe malice in hir heart, for the like cauſe on his behalfe, 
than hir huſband did for his friends, counſelled him, (fith the king uſed 
oftentimes to lodge in his houſe without anie gard about him other 
than the garriſon of the caſtle, | of Fores, ] which was wholie at his com- 
mangement). to make him awaie, and ſbegved bim the meanes <ybereby 
be migbt 42 accompliſh it. | 
Donwa | 
wife, determined to follow hir advice in the execution of ſo heinous an 
act. Whereupon deviſing with himſelfe for a while, which way hee 
might beſt accompliſh his curſed intent, at length gat opportunitie, and 
d his purpoſe as followeth. It chanced that the king upon the daie 
efore he purpoſed to depart foorth of the caftell, was long in his oratorie 
at his'praiers, and there continued till it was late in the night. At the 
laſt, comming foorth, he called ſuch afore him as had faithfullie ſerved _ 
him in purſute and apprebenſion' of. the rehels, and giving them heartie 
thanks be beftoxr ed. ſundrie bonourable gifts amongſt .them, of the which 
number Donwald was one, as be tbat bad been ever accounted g moſt faitb- 
ful ſervant to the king. 4 4 
4 , 


d, thus being the more kindled in wrath by the words of his 
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Lady M. Who dares receive it other, ; 
As we ſhall make our griefs and clamour roar . 


At length, having talked with them a long time he got him into his 
privie chamber, onlie with two of his chamberlains, who having brought 
him to bed, came foorth againe, and then fell to banketting with Don- 
wald and his wife, who had prepared diverſe delicate diſhes, and ſun- 
drie ſorts of drinks for their reare ſupper or collation, whereat they ſate 
up fo long, till "they bad charged their 2 with ſuch full gor ges, 
that their heads were no ſooner got to the pillow, but aſleepe they were 
ſo faſt, that a man might have removed the chamber over them, ſooner 
than to have awaked them out of their drunken ſleepe. = 
Then Donwald, though he abhorred the act greatlie in heart, yet 
through inſtigation of his wife, he called foure of his ſervants unto 
him, (whom he had made privie to his wicked intent before, and 
framed to his purpoſe with large gifts,) and now declaring unto them, 
after what ſort they ſhould worke the feat, they gladlie obeyed his in- 
ſtructions, and ſpeedilie going about the murther, they enter the cham. 
ber in which the king laie, a little before cocks crow, where they 
ſecretlie cut his throte as he lay ſleeping, without anie buſkling at all: 
and immediately by a poſterne gate they carried foorth the dead bodie 
into the fields, and throwing it upon a horſe there provided for that 
purpoſe, they convey it unto a place about two miles diſtant from the 
caſtell.— ä | ae 

Donwald, about the time that the murther was in dooing, got him 
amongſt them that kept the watch, and ſo continued to companie' wi 
them all the reſidue of the night. But in the morning when the noiſe 
was raiſed in the kings chamber, how the king was ſlaine, his bodie, 
conveied awaie, and the bed all bewraied with bloud, Be with the 
watch ran thither, as though be bad known nothing of the matter; a 
breaking into the chamber, and finding cakes of bloud in the bed, and 
on the floore about the ſides of it, he foortbwith flew the chamberlains, 
as guiltie of that heinous murther, and then like a madman running to 
and fro, he ranſacked everie corner within the caſtell, as though it had 
beene to have ſeene if he might have found either the bodie, or ahy of 
the murtherers hid in anie privie place : but at length comming to the 
poſterne gate, and finding it open, he burdened the chamberleins, 
whom he had ſlaine, with all the fault, they having the keyes of the 
gates committed to their keeping all the night, and therefore it could 
not be otherwiſe (ſaid he) but that they were of counſell in the com- 
mitting of that moſt deteſtable murther. 

Finallie, ſuch was his over-earneft diligence in the ſevere inquiſition 
and trial of the offenders heerein, that ſome of the lords began to miſ- 
like the matter, and to ſmell foorth ſhrewd tokens that he ſhould not 
be altogether cleare himſelfe, But for ſo much as they were in that 

5 | | countrie 
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Upon his death ? | 
Macb. I am ſettled, and bend up? 
Each corporal 48 to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with faireſt ſhow : 
Falſe face muſt hide what the falſe heart doth know. 
ee e eee | | [Exeunt. 


countrie where he had the whole rule, what by reaſon of his friends 
and authoritie hs jor, they doubted to utter what they thought, till 
time and place ſhould better ſerve theteunto, and hereupon got them 
awaie everie man to his home,” Maztons. 
7 — and bend up—] A metaphor from the bow. So, in X. Henry V. 
bend up every ſpirit / 
„ To his full height.” 8 | 
Till this inſtant, the mind of Macbeth has been in a fate of uncertainty 
and fluftuation. He has hitherto proved neither reſolutely good, nor 
obſtinately wicked. Though a bloody idea had ariſen in his mind, 
after he had ond the prophecy in his favour, yet he contentedly leaves 
the completion of his hopes to chance.—At the concluſion, however, 
of his interview with Duncan, he inclines to haſten the decree of fate, 
and quits the ſtage with an apparent reſolution to murder his ſovereign. 
But no ſaeneris the king under his roof, than, reflecting on the peculi- 
arities of his own relative ſituation, he determines not to oftend againſt 
23 of e or the ties of ſubjection, kindred, and gratitude. 
3 wife then aſſalls his conſtancy afreſh. He yields to her ſuggeſtions, 
and, with his integrity, his happineſs is deſtroyed. 
I have enumerated theſe particulars, becauſe the waverings of Mac- 
have, by ſame; cxiticks, been regarded as unnatural and contra- 
iftory circumſtances in bis character; nat remembering that nemo re- 
$ente fuit turpiſimys, or that (as Angelo obſerves) | 
hen once our grace we have forgot, 
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* 45 Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not —: 
. a paſſage which contains ng unapt juſtification of the changes that hap- 
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ACT IL SCENE Tg 
The ſame. Court within the Can. 


Eater Ban dvo, and FRANCE; and @ Servant, wich 
a torch before them. 


Ban”. How goes the night, boy ? 
Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban. And ſhe goes down at twelve. 
Fle. I take*t, tis later, fir. 
Ban. Hold, take my ſword: — There” O haſbandry in 
heaven“, 
Their candles are all out 9.—Taks thee that too. 
A heavy ſummons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not flee Ko mo powers ! 
Reſtrain in me the curſe ughts, that nature 
Gives way to in 2 25 # 16] Ive me my ſword j= - 
Enter 


7 Bangua, * 6] The BED 5 is not mark'd i in the old edition, nor is it eaſy 
to ſay w bets is encounter can be. It is nat in the ball, as the editors 
haye all ſuppoſed it, for Banquo ſees the ſcy; it is not far from the bed. 
chamber, ag the converſation ſhews: it muſt be i in the inner court, of 
the caſtle, which Banguo might. properly croſs in his way. 45 bed. 


IN SON. 
3 There's huſbandry in beaven,] Huſhandry here means 7 K fre 
gality. So, in Hamlet: Eg 
6% And borrowing dulls the edge of bft. Mayonz. 
F 2 — candles are == expreſſion occurs in r 
an iet: . - 
c Night's candles are burnt out.” 
Again, ip 59 author's 21ſt Sonnet: —— 
« As thoſe gold candles fix d in heaveh's air,” Ng 
See alſo Vol. III. p. 0 6. Maron. A G 
* rn Meroiful pew e 
E in me ** Wag, thaughts, that nature. : 
tes va ta in repoſe =] It is apparent Hom what Banque ſays. 
. pd e he 9 5 been ſolicited in a dream to attempt ſomething 
in eon prophecy of the, witches, that his waking ſenſes 
were, agg *. Sha 1 — has here finely contraſted his charac- 
gz and hy anquo is praying againſt being tempted to 
encourage vghts of is even in his ſleep 3 while Macbeth is hurrying 
into 
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Enter Machern , and a Servant with a torch. 


Who's there ? 


Mach. A friend. | 
Ban. What, fir, not yet at reſt? The king's a-bed: 


He hath been in unuſual pleaſure, and 

Sent forth great largeſs to your officers: 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 

By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs; and mut up? 


In meaſureleſs content. 


Mach. Being unprepar'd, Fd 
Our will became the fervant to defect; - 4. 4% 1 


Which elſe ſhould free have 8 

Ban. All's well. 
I dreamt laſt night of the 1 WF, ſiſters : « 
To you they have ſhew'd ſome truth. 

Mach. I think not of them: | 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to 8 


We would ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 


into temptation, and revolving in his mind every ſcheme, however flagi- 
tious, that may aſſiſt him to complete his urpoſe. The one is unwill- 
ing to ſleep, leſt the fame phantoms kovid aſſall his reſolution again, 
while the other is depriving himſelf of reſt through impatience to com- 
mit the murder. The ſame kind of invocation occurs in Cymbeſine : 
* 122 fairies, and the rempters of the night, © 
vard me!” STEEVENS. 


2 — — up] To fbut up, is to contade So, in the Spaniſh if ra- 


: 
dee And heavens have out up day to to pleaſure us.” : 
Again, in Stowe's account of the earl of Eſſex's ſpeech on the ſcaffold: 

& — he ſbut up all with the Lord's prayer.” STEEZVENS. 
Again, in Stowe's Annals, p. $33: „ — the kings majeſtie [K. 
James] but wp all with a pithy exhortation, on both EA MALONE. | 
3 Being unprepar” : 
Our will became the ſerodut to defect; ; 
Which elſe ſpould free bave IT This is obleurel 1 
The meaning ſeems to be: Being un repared, our egg was 
neceſſarily defective, and we only had it in our power to ſhew the king 
our willingneſs to ſerve him. Had we received ſufficient notice of his 
coming, our zeal thould have been more clearly manifeſted by our a&s. 


* * not to ne laſt e defect, but to, will. 
Marton. 
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If you would grant the time. 
Ban. At your kind'ſt leiſure. 
 Macb, If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, —when *tis, 
It ſhall make honour for you“. 
43 Ban. 


1 
a If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, when "tis, 
Ir ſpall make honour for you.] Macbeth expreſſes his thought with 
affected obſcurity 3 he does not mention the royalty, though he appa- 
rently had it in his mind. If you all cleave to my conſent, if you 
ſhall concur with me when I determine to accept the crown, when *tis, 
when that happens which the prediction promiſes, it ſball make honour 
for you. Jouns0N. | 
Such another expreſſion occurs in lord Surrey's tranſlation of the ſe- 
cond book of Virgil's Aneid : | 
« And if thy will tick unto mine, I ſhall 
cc In wedlocke ſure knit, and make her his own.” 
When "tis, means, when "tis my leiſure to talk with you on this buſineſs ; 
referring to what Banquo had juſt ſaid, at your kindeſt leiſure. | 
But yet another explanation may be offered. Conſent has ſometimes 
the power of the Latin concentus. Both the verb and ſubſtantive, de- 
cidedly bearing this fignification, occur in other plays of our author. 
Thus in X. Henry VI. P. I. ſc. i: 
© mo ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars 
& That have conſented to king Henry's death; _ 
i. e. acted in concert ſo as to occaſion it.— Again, in X. Henry IV. P. II. 
Act V. ſc. i: „ they (Juſtice Shallow's ſervants) flock together in 
conſent, (i e. in a party, ) like ſo many wild geeſe.” — In both theſe in- 


ſtances the words are ſpelt erroneouſly, and ſhould be written—concent 


and concented. See Spenſer, &c. as quoted in a note on the paſſage al- 
ready adduced from X. Henry VI. | . 

The meaning of Macbeth may then be as follows: If you ſball cleave 
to my conſent—i, e. if you ſhall ſtick, or adhere, to my party,—when tis, 


i, e. at the time when ſuch a party is formed, your conduct ſhall pro- 


duce honour for you. 

Macbeth mentally refers to the crown he expected to obtain in con- 
ſequence of the murder he.was about to commit. The commentator, 
indeed, (who is acquainted with what precedes and follows) comprehends 
all that paſſes in the mind of the ſpeaker 3 but Banquo is till in igno- 
rance of it. His reply is only that of a man who determines to combat 
every poſſible temptation to do ill; and therefore expreſſes a reſolve that 
in ſpite of future combinations of intereſt, or ſtruggles for power, he 
will attempt nothing that may obſcure his preſent honour, alarm his 
conſcience, or corrupt his loyalty. 

Macbeth could never mean, while yet the ſucceſs of his attack on 
the life of Duncan was uncertain, to afford Banquo the moſt _ or 

. | | iſtant 
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Ban. So I loſe none, 
In ſeeking to augment it, but fill keep 11 
LPT of y 


diſtant hint of his deſigns on the crown. Had he acted thus incauti- 
ouſly, Banquo would naturally have become his accuſer, as ſoon as the 
murder had been diſcovered. STEEVENS | 

I have too much reſpect for both the learned com mentators, to omit 
their notes on this very difficult paſſage, though I do not agree with 
either of them. The word conſent has always appeared to me unintel- 
ligible in the firſt of theſe lines, and was, 1 am perfuaded, a mere 
errour of the preſs. A paſſage in tbe Tempeſt leads me to think that 
out author wrote content. Antonio is counſelling Sebaſtian to murder 
Gonzalo: | | 


„ O, that you bots _ 8 
« The mind that Ido; what, a ſleep were there 
« For your advancement ! Do you underſtand me? 
& Seb, I think I do. | 
& Ant, And how does your content 
C Tender your own good fortune?“ 3 RO Roe 
In the ſame play we have Thy thoughts I tieawe to,” Which differs 
but little from '“ I cleave to thy content. 108 
In che Comedy of Errors our author has again uſed this word in the 
ſame ſenſe : | 
« Sir, Icommend you fo your own content.“ 

Again, in Alls <vell that ends well: | 
| « Madam, the care 1 have taken to even your content, 
I. e. ſays Dr. Johnſon, to act up to your defires. Again, in King 
Richard III: I 3 

4 God hold it to your honour's good content! 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : * You ſhall hear how things 
go, and, I warrant, to your own content.” 

The meaning then of the preſent difficult paſſage, thus cortected, will 
be,—lf you will cloſely adhere to my cauſe, if you will promote, as 
far as you can, What ts Iikely to contribute to my ſatisfaction and con- 
tent, ben tis, when the prophecy of the weird ſiſters is fulfilled, wheti 
Jam ſeated on the throne, the event ſhall make honour for you. 

If Macbeth does nbf mean to allude darkly to his attainment of the 
crown, (I do not ſay to his forcible or unjuſt acquiſition of it, but to his 
attainment of it,) what meaning can be Triwh om the words, © If you 
ſhall cleave,” &c, whether we read conſent, or the word now propoſed ? 
In the preceding ſpeech, though he 4ffe#s not to think of it, he yet 
clearly marks out to Banquo what it is that is the object of the myſteri- 
ous Words which we are now confidering : | 

« Yet, when we can entreat an hour to ſerve, | 
e We would ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs ;"* 


„ 


i. e. 
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My boſom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I ſhall be counſel'd. 


i. e. c upon the prophecy of the weird ſiſters, [that I ſhould be thane of 
Cawdor, and afterwards king,] which, as you obſerve, has been in part 
fulfilled, and which by the kindneſs of fortune may at ſome future time 
be in the whole accompliſhed.” 

I do not ſuppoſe that Macbeth means to give Banquo the moſt diſtant 
hint of his having any intention to murder Duncan; but merely to ſtate 
to him, that if he will trenuoufly endeavour to promote his ſatisfaction 
er content, if he will eſpouſe his cauſe, and ſupport him againſt all ad- 
verſaries, whenever he ſhall be ſeated on the gbrone of Scotland, by 
whatever myſterious operation of fate that event may be brought about, 
ſuch a conduct ſhall be rewarded, ſhall make honour for Banquo, The 
word content admits of this interpretation, and is ſupported by ſeveral 
other paſſages in our author's plays; the word conſert, in my apptehen- 
ſion, affords here no meaning whatſoever. 

Conſent or concent may certainly fignify harmony, and in a metaphori- 
cal ſenſe that union which binds to each other a party or number of men, 
leagued together for a particular purpoſe ; but it can no more fignify, as 
I conceive, the party, or body of men ſo combined together, or the 
cauſe for which they are united, than the harmony produced by a num- 
ber of muſical inſtruments can ſignify the inſtruments themſelves or the 
muſicians that play upon them. When Fairfax, in his tranſlation of 
Taſſo, ſays | 

Birds, winds and waters fing With ſweet concert, 
we muſt ſurely undetſtand by the word concent, not a party, or a cauſe, 
but harmony, br union; and in the latter ſenſe, I apprehend, Juſtice 
Shallow's 9 are ſaid to flock together in concent, in the ſecond 
part of X. Henry IV. 8 Evo 

If this ie be juſt. © In ſeeking to augment it,“ in Banquo's 
reply, may per baps relate not to his own honour, but to Macbeth's 
content. © On condition that I loſe no honour, in ſeeking to inereaſt 

eur ſatisfaion, or content,—to gratify your wiſhes,” &c. : The words 
wever may be equally commodiouſly interpreted, Provided that in 
ſeeting an increaſe of honour, I loſe none, &c. | 
, Sir William D'Avenant's paraphraſe on this obſcure paſſage is as 
ollows : 
«© If when the prophery begins to look like, you will 
« Adhere to me, it ſhall make honour for you.” Max ox. 

Macbeth certainly did not mean to divulge' to Banquo the wicked 
means by which he intended to ſecure the crown, but his proſpect of 
obtaining the crown was evidently to be the ſubject of their conference : 
and it was only on the ſuppoſition of Macbeth's obtaining it, that he 
could promiſe any addition of honour to Banquo, who was his equal, 
while he remained a ſubject. Mason, ; £6 OR 
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Macb. Good repoſe, the while! 8 
Ban. Thanks, ir 3 The like to you! _ Banque. 
Mac6. Go, bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink. is ready“, 
She ſtrike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. [ Exit Serv, 
Is this a dagger, which I ſee before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch“ 
thee :— 

I have thee not; and yet I ſee thee ſtill. 

Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenfible 

To feeling, as to fight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind; a falſe creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppreſſed brain? 

I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marſhall'f me the way that IT was going; 

And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o'the other ſenſes, 

Or elſe worth all the reſt : I ſee thee ftill; | 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood ?, 


® * 


S — when my drink is ready, ] See p. 326, n. 8. MAtoxx. 

6 — clutch—] This word, though reprobated by Ben Jonſon, who 
ſneers at Decker for uſing it, was uſed by other writers befide Decker 
and our author. So, in Antonio's Revenge, by Marſton, 1602 : 

cc all the world is clutcb'd 
& In the dull leaden hand of ſnoring ſleep.” MALONx. 

7 And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood,] Though dudgeon 
does ſometimes ſignify a dagger, it more properly means the haft or 
handle of a dagger, and is uſed for that particular ſort of handle which 

has ſome ornament carved on the top of it. Junius explains the dud- 
geon, i, e. baft, by the Latin expreſſion, manubrium apiatum, which 
means a handle of wwoed, with a grain rough as if the ſeeds of parſly 
were ftirown over its | 

So, in Lyllie's comedy of Mother Bombie, 1504: © then have at 
the bag with the dudgeon bafte, that is, at ho dudgeon dagger that 
hangs by his tantony pouch.“ SrEEVEN˙. | 

Gaſcoigne confirms this: © The moſt knottie piece of box may be 
brought to a fayre doogen bafte.” Gouts for drops is frequent in old 
"Engliſh. FazMER. | | 

— gouts of blood,] Or drops, French. Porz. : 

Gouts is the technical term for the ſpots on ſome part of the plumage 
of a hawk : or perhaps Shakſpeare uſed the word in alluſion to a phraſe 
in heraldry. hen a field is charged or ſprinkled with red drops, it is 


ſaid to be gutty of gules, or gutty de ſang» STEEVENS, ; 
| Which 
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Which was not ſo before. There's no ſuch thing: 
It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o' er the one half world 
Nature ſeems dead 5, and wicked dreams abuſe 
The curtain'd ſleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 9 


Pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither'd murder, 
8 | | Alarum'd 


| B wm Now ober the one half world vw ues 
Nature ſeems dead,] That is, over our bemiſpbere all aftion and 

motion ſeem to bave ceaſed, This image, which is perhaps the moſt 
ſtriking that poetry can produce, has been adopted by Dryden in his 
Conqueſt of Mexico: | | 

% All things are huſh'd as Nature's ſelf lay dead, 

4 The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; 

6 The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, | 

& And ſleeping flow'rs beneath the night-dews ſweat. 

« Even luſt and envy ſleep * “ | 
Theſe lines, though ſo well known, I have tranſcribed, that the con- 
traſt between them and this paſſage of Shakſpeare may be more accu. 
rately obſerved, A { 4600/3; blbs as et bn 

Night is deſcribed by two great poets, but one deſcribes a night of 
quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night of Dryden, all the di- 
ſturbers of the world are laid aſleep; in that of Shakſpeare, nothing 
but ſorcery, luſt, and murder, is awake. He that reads Dryden, finds 
himſelf lull'd with ſerenity, and diſpoſed to ſolitude and contempla- 
tion, He that peruſes Shakſpeare, looks round alarmed, and ſtarts to 
find himſelf alone. One is the night of a lover; the other, of a mur- 
derer. Jonxsox. IN 8 ; P's 1 

Now o'er the one balf world de.] So, in the ſecond part of Marſton's 
Aatcnio and Mellida, 1622 ned 4 

« *Tis yet dead night; yet all the earth is elutch'd 
4 In the dull leaden hand of ſnoring ſleep: - a 
4 No breath diſturbs the quiet of the air, 
No ſpirit moves upon the breaſt of earth, | 
« Save howling dogs, night-crows, and ſcreeching owls, 
6 Save meagre ghoſts, Piero, and black thoughts. 
2 Jam great in blood, 
« Unequal'd in revenge: you horrid ſcouts 
4% That ſentinel ſwart night, give loud applauſe 
« From your large palms.” MAT ORR. 

9 The curtain'd ſleep ; now witchcraft celebrate] The word now 
has been added by the editors for the fake of metre, Probably Shak- 
ſpeare wrote—The curtain d ſleeper.” The folio ſpells the word fleepe, 
and an addition of the lettet r only, affords the propoſed emendation. 
= ; | STEEZVENS- 

Vor. IV. Y 80 
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Alarum' d by his ſentinel, the wolf, | 
Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing ſides, towards his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt*.—Thou ſure and firm-ſet earth ?, 
We 500 PUTS» 5-4 Hear 
So afterwards | - F | 1 
„ — a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
„ The ſleepers of the houſe.” 
Now was added by Sir William D' Avenant in his alteration of this 
play, publiſhed in 1674. MALonEx. | 
1 thus wwith bis ſtealthy pace, | 
«... With Tarquin's raviſping ſides, towards bis digs 
Moves like a gboſt.] Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope changed- Ades 
to ftirides. A raviſhing ride being, in Dr. Johnſon's opinion, „ an 
action of violence, impetuoſity and tumult, he would read—With 
Targuin raviſhing, ſlides, &c., MALoNZ. 
I cannot. agree with Dr. Johnſon that a firide is always an dio of 
violence, impetuoſity, or tumult. Spenſer uſes the word in his Faery 
b. ive c. 8. and with no idea of violence annexed to it: 
„ With eaſy ſteps ſo ſoft as foot could ftride.” | 
And as an additional proof that a ftride is not always a tumultuons effort, 
the * from Harrington's Tranſlation of Ariofto, | 1591,] 
may rought;- an 2 
He takes a long and leiſurable fride, 
4 And longeſt on the hinder foot he ſtald; 
4 80 ſoft he treads, altho' his ſteps were wide, 
c As though to tread on eggs he was afraid. 
„ And ds he goes, he gropes on either fide 
« To find the bed, &c. Orlando Furioſo, B. 28, ſtanza 63. 
Whoevetr has been reduced to the neceſſity of finding his way about 
a houſe in the dark, muſt know that it is natural to take large rides, 
in order to feel befere us whether we have a ſafe footing or not. The 
raviſher and murderer would naturally take ſuch frides, not only on 
the ſame account, but that their eps might be fewer in number, and 
the ſound of their feet be repeated as ſeldom as poſſible. ST REVENS. 
Mr. Steevens's obſervation is confirmed by many inſtances that occur 
in our ancient poets. So, in a paſſage by J. Sylveſter, cited in Eng- 
land's Parnaſſus, 1600: 
& Anon he ftatketh with an eaſy fride, 
« By ſome clear river's lillie-paved fide.” 
Again, in our author's King Richard I: 
„% Nay rather every tedious firide I make. 
Thus alſo the Roman poets : vos 
„ _— veſtigic furtim, SITE 
. Suſpenſe digitis fert taciturna gradu.” Ovid. Faſti, 
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Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk , for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my where-about +, 
| mo And 


c Eunt taciti per mæſta ſilentia magnis 

« Paſſibus.” Statius, Hb. x. | 1233 
It is obſervable, that Shakſpeare, when he has occafion, in his Rape 
of Lucrece, to deſcribe the action here alluded to, uſes a fimilar ex< 
preſſion; and perhaps would have uſed the word ftride, if he had not 
been feitered by the rhime : ET OE 

Into the chamber wiekedly he falks,” 

Plauſible, however, as this emendation may appear, the old read- 
ing, ſides, is, I believe, the true one; I have therefore adhered to it on 
the ſame principle on which I have uniformly proceeded throughout 
the preſent edition, that of leaving the original text undiſturbed, when- 
ever it could be juftified either by comparing our author with himſelf 
or with contemporary writers. The following paſſage in Marlowe's 
tranſlation of Ovid's Erz61zs, Svo. no date, 2 printed about 1 598, 
adds ſupport to the reading of the old copy: a 

« I ſaw when forth a tired over went, g 
« His fide paſt ſervice, and his cou ſpent,” 
Vidi, — oribus laſſus prodiret 3 
Invalidum referens emeritumque /atuss 
Again, in Martial! 
Tu tenebris guades; me ludere, teſte lucerna, 
Et juvat admiſſa rumpere luce latus. | 
It may likewife be obferved that Falſtaff in the fifth act of the Mer 

Wives of Windſor ſays to Mrs. Ford and Mrs, Page, Divide me 
like a bribe-buck, each a haunch : I will keep my fdes to myſelf,” &c. 
Falſtaff certainly did not think them, like thoſe of Ovid's lover, paſt 
ſervice ; having met one of the ladies by aſſignation. 

I believe, however, a line has been loft after the words © ſtealthy 
pace.” Our author did not, I imagine, mean to make the murderer a 
raviſher likewiſe. In the parallel paſſage in The Rape of Lucrece, they 
are diſtin perſons : | | 

« While LusT and Mun DER wake, to fain and HU.” 
Perhaps the line which I ſuppoſe to have been loft, was of this import: 
and wither'd Men DER, 4 ; 

Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, I 

Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace 

Enters the portal; while night-waking LusT, | 

With Tarquin's raviſhing flies, towards his deſign 

Moves like a ghoſt. | 
There is reaſon to believe that many of the difficulties in Shakfpeare's 


plays ariſe from lines and half-lines having been omitted, by the com- 
pofitor's eye paſling haſtily over them. Of this kind of enn 
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And take the preſent horrour from the time, 
Which now ſuits with it“. — Whiles I threat, he lives ; 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 
n.. 

i bo, and it 1s done ; on bell invites me. 
is a remarkable iadfance in the preſent play, as printed in the folio, 
1632, where the following paſſage is thus exhibited : 
that we but teach 

« Bloody inftruQtions, which, being taught, return 

« To plague the ingredience of our poiſon d chalice 

4 To our own lips.“ 

If this miſtake had happened in the firſt copy, and had been con- 
tinued in the ſubſequent impreſſions, what diligence or ſagacity could 
have reſtored the paſlage to ſenſe ? | 

In the folio, 1623, it is right, except that the word ingredients is 
there alſo miſ.ſpelt : | 

cc mm_—__ ic}, being taught, return 

cc To plague the inventor. This even-banded juſtice 

c Commends the ingredience of our poiſon'd chalice 

% To our own lips. 
So, the following paſſage in Much ado about nothing, 

cc And I will break with her and with ber ather, 

&« And thou ſalt bave ber. Was't not to this end,” &c. 
is printed thus in the folio, by the compoſitor's eye glancing from one 
line to the other : 

4c And I will break with her. Was't not to this end, &c. 
Again, we find in the play before us, edit. 1632: 
for their dear cauſes 

Excite the mortified man, 

inſtead of 
66 for their dear cauſes 
« Would to the bleeding and the grim au 
cc Excite the mortified man. 
Again, in the Winter's Tale, 1632: 
& — in himſelf too mighty, 
c Untill a time may ſerve,” 
inſtead of 
„ in kirnſelf too mighty, 
« And in bis parties, bis alliance. Let lin be, 
6 Untill a time may ſerve. 
See alſo Vol. V. p. 36, n. 5; p. 228, n. 8; and Vol. II. Pe 4, Ne 4. 
MALoONEs 

With Targus s raviſhing xc. ] The juſtneſs of this fimilitude is 
not very obvious. But a ſtanza, in his poem of Tarquis and Lucrece, 
will explain it: 


« Now 
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Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to fell. [ Exit, 


SCENE 


© Now flole upon the time the dead of night, 

«© When heavy ſleep had clos'd up mortal eyes; 

« No comfortable far did lend bis light, 

«« No noiſe but owls' and wolves dead-boding cries ; 

«© Now ſerves the ſeaſon that they may ſurpriſe 

« The filly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead and till, 
* While luſt and murder wake, to flain and kill.” Wars. 

2. Thou ſure and firm-ſet earth, ) The old copy reads—Thou ſore. 
The emendation now adopted was made by Mr, Steevens. MALONxE. 
So, in AR IV. ſc. iii: | 

«© Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure.” STEEveNs, 

3 — which way they walk, |] The folio reads — wobich they may 
Walk, STEEVENS» | 

Corrected by Mr. Rowe, MALoNE. : 

+ Thy very ſtones prate of my where about, | The following paſſage 
in a play which has been already mentioned, and which Langbaine 
ſays was very popular in the time of queen Elizabeth, 4 Warning for 
feire Women, 1599, perhaps ſuggeſted this thought: 

& Mountains will not ſuffice to cover it, 

« Cimmerian darkneſſe cannot ſhadow it, 

Nor any policy wit hath in ſtore, 

« Cloake it ſo cunningly, but at the laſt, 

« If nothing elſe, yet will the very ones 

6 That lie within the ſtreets, cry out for vengeance, 
C And point at us to be the murderers.” MAL ONE. 

And take the preſent borrour from the time, 

Which now ſuits with it. ] 1. e. left the noiſe from the ſtones take 
away from this midnight ſeaſon that preſent horror which ſuits ſo well 
with what is going to be acted in it. What was the horror he means? 
Silence; than which nothing can be more horrid to the perpetrator of 
an atrocious deſign, This ſhews a great knowledge of human nature. 

| WARBURTON. 

Whether to tate borroey from the time means not rather to catch it as 
communicated, than to deprive the time of borrour, deſerves to be con- 
ſidered. JonnsoN. | 

The latter is ſurely the true meaning. Macbeth would have nothing 
break through the univerſal filence that added ſuch a horror to the 
night, as ſuited well with the bloody deed he was about to perform. 
Mr. Burke, in his Eſſay en the Sublime and Beautiful, obſerves, that 
« all general privations are great, becauſe they are all terrible 3”* and, 
with other things, he gives fence as an inſtance, illuſtrating the whole 
by that remarkable paſſage in Virgil, where amidſt all the images of 

| 127 terror 
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The ſame, 


Enter Lady MacBerTn. 


Lady M. That which hath made them drunk, hath 
made me bold: | 
What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire :—Hark ! 
—Peace |! Wins 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bell- man s, 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good-night, He is about it: 
The doors are open; and the ſurfeited grooms . 
Do mock their charge with ſnores ?: I have drugg'd their 


poſſets *, 


terror that could be united, the circumſtance of {lence is particularly 
ewelt upon: 

«6 Dii quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbræque flentes, 

« Et chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte filentia late.“ 

When Statius in the fifth book of the Thebaid deſcribes the Lem- 
mian Maſſacre, his frequent notice of the filence and ſolitude after the 
deed is ſtriking in a wonderful degree: | 8 

66 Conticuere domus, &c. STEEZVENS. . 

Dryden's well-known lines, which expoſed him to ſo much ridicule, 

«« An Horrid ſtillneſs firſt invades the ear, 
« And in that filence we the tempeſt hear 
ſhow, that he had the ſame idea of the awtulneſs of filence as our poet. 
A Mar.one, 
6 It was the owl that foriefd ; the fatal bell-man,] So, in King 
Richard III. WE CE | 
« Out on ye, owls ! nothing but ſongs of death!“ MALON E. 
7 — the ſurfeited grooms | 
Do mock their charge with ſnores ] i. e. By going to ſleep, they 
trifle and make light of the truſt repoſed in them, that of watching by 
their king. So, in Othello: „ O miſtreſs, villainy hath made mocks 
with love.” MaLonsz. | 

8 — their poſſets,] It appears from this paſſage, as well as from 
many others in our old dramatick performances, that it was the gene- 
ral cuſtom to eat poſſets juſt before bed-time. Macbeth himſelf has 
already ſaid ; 

&« Go bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready, 

c She ſtrike upon the bell.” | 
And in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Mrs, Quickly promiſes Jack Rug- 
by (e a paſſet at night,” STEZVINS. 83 
3 : 3 k - - That 
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That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live, or die?. 

Mach. e. Who's there ?—what, ho! 

Lady M. Alack ! I am afraid they have awak'd, 
And *tis not done :—the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us :—Hark I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miſs them *.—Had he not reſembled 
My father as he ſlept, I had done't*,—My huſband ? 


Enter MacBETH. 


Mack. I __ done the deed :—Didſt thou not hear a 
noiſe ? 6, | 
Lady M. I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry, 
Did not you ſpeak ? 
Mack. When? 
Lady M. Now. 


9 — death end nature do contend about them, 

Whether they lime, or die.] Sg, in All's Well that ends welle 

46 Nature and ſickneſs | 
« Debate it at their leifure.” Maron. 
1 — Hark II laid their daggers ready, 

He could not miſs them.] Compare Euripides, —Oreſtes, v. 1291, 
where Electra ſtands ſentinel at the door of the palace whilſt Oreſtes is 
within for the purpoſe of murdering Helen. The dread of a ſurpriſe, 
and eagerneſs for the buſineſs, make Electra conclude that the deed 
muſt be done ere time enough had elapſed for attempting it. She liſtens 
with anxious impatience; and hearing nothing, expreſſes ſtrong fears 
leſt the daggers ſhould have failed. Read the whole paſſage. S. W. 

2 — Had be not reſembled 

My father as be ſlept, I bad 2 This is very artful. For, as 
the poet has drawn the lady and her huſband, it would be thought the 
act ſhould have been done by her. It is likewiſe highly juſt ; for though 
ambition had ſubdued in her all the ſentiments of nature towards preſent 
objects, yet the likeneſs of one paſt, which ſhe had been accuſtomed 
to regard with reverence, made her unnatural paſſions, for a moment, 
give way to the ſentiments of inſtin@ and humanity, WARBURTON. 

The ſame circumſtance on a ſimilar occafion is introduced by Statiu 
in the fifth book of his Thebaid, v. 236: | 
Ut vero Alcimeden etiamnum in murmure truncos 
Ferre patris wultus, et egentem ſanguinis enſem 
Conſpexi, riguere comæ, atque in viſcera ſævus 
Horror iit, Meus ille Thoas, mea dira videri 
Dextra mihi. Extemplo thalamis turbata paternis 
Inferor. 


Thoas was the father of Hypfipyle, the ſpeaker. STEEvEens. 
| Y " 28 Mach. 
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Mach. As I deſcended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 8 

Mach. Hark !—Who lies i'the ſecond chamber? 

Lady M. Donalbain. OR 

Mach. This is a ſorry fight®. [| Looking on his hands. 

Lady M. A fooliſh thought, to ſay a ſorry ſight. 

Mach. There's one did laugh in his ſleep, and one 

cry'd, murder / | | 

That they did wake each other; I ſtood and heard them: 
But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 

Again to 258 i 2 

Lady M. There are two lodg'd together. f | 

Mach. One cry*d, God Ble/s us! and, Amen, the other; 
As they had ſeen me“, with theſe hangman's hands, 
Liſtening their fear“. I could not ſay, amen, 

When they did wy God bleſs us. 

Lady M. Conſider it not fo deeply. | 

Mach. But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen? 

J had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen | 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 
After theſe ways; ſo, it will make us mad. 

Mach. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder ſleep, the innocent flee; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelPd fleave of care*, | 

ck The 
3 This is a ſorry ſight.] This expreſſion might have been borrowed 
from Spenſer's Fairy Queen, B. V. c. 1. ft. 14: | 
| To whom as they approched, they eſpide | 
& A ſorie fight as ever ſeene with eye; 
cc A headleſſe ladie lying him beſide, 
é In her own &/oud all wallow'd wofully.“ WRALLIZ Y. 
* As they had ſeen me,] Ai for Ai if. See p. 254, n. 4. MALONx. 
“ Liſtening their e i. e. Liftening to their fear, the particle 
omitted. This is common in our author. Jul. Cæſar, Act IV. ſc. ii; 
46 and now Octavius, . _ 
| « Liften great things.” | 
Contemporary writers took the ſame liberty. So, in the World toſs'd 
at Tennis, by Middleton and Rowley, 1620: 
« Liſten the plaints of thy poor votaries.” STTEVENS. 
S — the ravell'd ſleave of care,] Sleeve ſignifies the ravell'd knotty 
art of the filk, which gives great trouble and embarraſſment to the 
&nitter or — 0 ITT I 57% $607: 
1 FFT, A Poet 
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The death of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 


Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 


Chief nouriſber in lift's feaſt 7 ;— 


A poet of Shakſpeare's age, Drayton, has likewiſe alluded to ſſaaved 
er ravelled. filk, in his Queſt of Cynthia: 
« At length I on a fountain light, 
«© Whoſe brim with pinks was platted, 
« The bank with daffadillies dight, 
« With graſs, like ſleave, was matted.” LAnGToON. 

Sleave appears to have ſignified coarſe, ſoft, unwrought filk. Seta 
grofoland, Ital, Cotgrave in his DI. 1660, renders ſoye floſcbe, 
« ſſeavs filk.” See allo ibid. Cadaree, pour faire capiton. The tow, 
or coarſeſt part of filke, whereof ſleave is made.” —In Troilus and 
Creſſida we have Thou idle immaterial ſkein of ſleave filk.” Again, 
(as Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) in Holinſhed, p. 835 : “ Eight wild 
men, all apparallel'd in green moſs made of ſleeved ſilk. MALONE. 

6 Sleep, that knits up the ravelPd leave of care, 
The death of each day's life, ſore labour's bath, | 
Balm of hurt minds, I Is it not probable that Shakſpeare remem- 

bered the following verſes in Sir Philip Sydney's Aftrophel and Stella, a 
poem, from which he has quoted a line in the Merry Wives of Windſor : 

6 be wag? wr O ſleepe, the certain Inot of peace, 

«© The bathing place of wits, the balm of woe, 

4 The poor man's wealth, the priſoner's releaſe, 

« The indifferent judge between the high and low.“ 
So alſo, in the Famous Hiſtorie of George Lord Fauconbridge, &c. bl. let: 
«© — Yet ſleep, the comforter of difireſed minds, could not lock up 
her eyes.” Again, in Golding's Tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphboſes, 
B. VIII. 1587: . 

«© — Atſucha time as folkes are wont to find releaſe 

te OF cares that all the day before were working in their heds, 


; 66 By ft PE; 
Again, ibid, . | cf | ; 
; O fleepe, quoth ſhe, the reſt of things, O gentleſt of the goddes, 
ce Sweete ſleepe, the peace of mind, with whom crookt care is 
aye at odds ; | | 
cc Which cheriſheſt men's weary limbs appall'd with royling ſore, 
« And makeſt them as freſh to worke, and luſtie as before. 

The late Mr. Gray had perhaps our author's “ death of each day's 

life“ in his thoughts, when he wrote ; 
«© The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” Matons. 

The death of each day's life, means the end of each day's labour, the 
concluſion of all that buſtle and fatigue that each day's life brings with 
it. STEEVENS» | 

7 Chief nouriſber in life's feaſt 3] So, in Chaucer's Squiere's Tale, 
v. 10661; late edit. R | N 

« The norice of digeſtion, the ſlepe.”” STEEVExNS. 


LadyM. 
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Lady M. What do you mean? 
Macb. Still it cry*d, Sleep no more! to all hh houſe : 
Glamis hath murder d ſleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall ſleep no more, Macbeth fhall fleep no more“ 
Lady M. 2 was it, that thus cry'd? Why, worthy 
thane, 
You do unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain-fickly of things :—Go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand.— 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place ? 
F They muſt lie there: Go, carry them ; and ſmear 
The ſleepy grooms with blood. 
Mach. PII go no more: 
TI am afraid to 5 think what I have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 
Lady M. Infirm of purpoſe ! 
Give me the daggers: The fleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures: tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devil*. If he do bleed, 
PI gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it muſt ſeem their guiltꝰ. [¶ Exit. Knocking within. 
Mach. Whence is that knocking ! | 


3 — tis the eye of childhood, = 
That fears a painted devil.] So, in 7, ttoria Corombona, 1612 : 
& Terrify babes, my lord, with 7 «oj devils.” STEEVENS. 
9 I'll gild the of the grooms wit 
| For it mu 2 eir an Could Shakſpeare poſſibly mean ts 
Play upon ray fimilitude of gild and guilt ? Jon xsON. 
This quibble very 1 occurs in the old plays. A few inſtances 
{for I could produce a dozen at leaſt) may ſuffice : 
% Cand. You have a filver beaker of my wife's ? 
&« Flu. You ſay not true, tis gilt. 
& Cand. Then you ſay true 
44 And being gilt, the guilt lies more on you. 
Again, in Middleton's comedy of A mad World my Maſters, 1608: 
& Though guilt condemns, tis gilt muſt make us glad.“ | 
And, laſtly, from Shakſpeare himſelf : 
| « England ſhall double gild his treble guile,” Henry IF. P. Ii. 
Again, in King Henry Y 
cc Have for the gil of France, O puilt indeed!“ STxzEvENS. 
Zee Vol. V. King Heary IP. P. II. EY ſc. laſt. MALONEs» 
| | | How 
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How »'t with me, when every noiſe appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes ! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous ſeas incarnardine , 


Making 


1 Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood &c.] 
% Suſcipit, 6 Gelli, quantum non ultima Tethys, 
% Nec genitor nympbarum abluit oceanus.” 
Catullus in Gellium, 83. 
Oluai yap &T a'y IoTgoy 572 Dao av : 
Nias naJapus Tyr Tyv ovtywe Sopboc. Oedip. 
6 _ eluet me Tanais ? aut que barbaris 
« otis undis Pontico 3 mari? 
Non ipſe toto magnus oceano pater | 
% Tantum expiarit ſceleris “ Senec, Hippol. STEZVENS. 
So, in the Iaſatiate Counteſs, by Marſton, 1603 : 
« Although the waves of all the northern ſea 
« Should flow for ever through theſe guilty hands, 
& Yet the ſanguinolent ſtain would extant be.“ py vr 
2 The multitudinous ſeas incarnardine,] To incarnardine, is to 
ſtain any thing of a fleſh colour, or red. Carnardine is the old term for 
carnation» So, in a comedy called Any Thing for a quiet Life ; 
« Grograms, ſattins, velvet fine, 
«© The roſy-colour'd carnardine.” STEEVENS. | 
By the multitudinous ſeas, perhaps the poet meant, not the ſeas of 
every denomination, as the Caſpian, &c. pu ſome have thought,) nor 
the many=coloured ſeas, (as others contend,) but the ſeas which ſwarm 
with myriads of inhabitants. Thus Homer: | | 
© Tlovroy br IX©YOENTA N amaveuls prpurm.” | 
The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon, and by Thomas Decker in the Wonder - 
ful Year, 1603, in which we find “the multitudinous ſpawn.” It is 
objected by Mr. Kenrick, that Macbeth in his preſent diſpoſition of 


mind would hardly have adverted to a property of the fea, which has ſo 


little relation to the object immediately before him; and if Macbeth 
had really ſpoken this ſpeech in his caſtle of Inverneſſe, the remark 


would be juſt» But the critick ſhould have remembered, that this 


ſpeech is not the real effuſion of a diſtempered mind, but the eompo- 
fition of Shakſpeare z of that poet, who has put a circumſtantial ac£ 
count of an apothecary's ſhop into the mouth of Romeo, the moment 
after he has. heard the fatal news of his beloved Juliet's death ;—and 

has made Othello, when in the anguiſh of his heart he determines to 
kill his wife, digreſs from the object which agitates his ſoul, to de- 
ſcribe minutely the courſe of the Pontick fea. | 
Mr. Steevens objects in the following note to this explanation, think- 
Ang it more probable that Shakſpeare ſhould refer “ to ſome viſible 


_ quality 
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Making the green one, red“. 


Re-enter Lady MaczETH. 


Lady M. My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart fo white *. | Knock.] I hear a knocking 
| | At 


quality in the ocean,” than “ to its concealed inhabitants; to the wa. 
ters that might admit of diſcoloration, than © to the fiſhes whoſe hue 
could ſuffer no change from the tinct of blood.” But in what page of 
our author do we find his alluſions thus curiouſly rounded, and com- 
plete in all their parts? Or rather does not every page of theſe volumes 
furniſh us with images crouded on each other, that are not naturally 
connected, and ſometimes are even diſcordant ? Hamlet's propoſing to 
take up arms againſt a ſea of troubles is a well known example of this 
kind, and twenty others might be produced. Our author certainly 
alludes to the waters, which are capable of diſcoloration, and not to 
the fiſhes. His alluſion to the waters is expreſſed by the word ſeas ; to 
which, if he has added an epithet that has no very cloſe connection 
with the ſubject immediately before him, he has only followed his 
uſual practice. | 
If however no alluſion was intended to the myriads of inhabitants 
with which the deep is peopled, I believe by the multitudinous ſeas was 
meant, not the many-waved ocean, as is ſuggeſted below, but tbe count- 
leſs maſſes of waters wherever * on the ſurface of the globe; the 
multitudes of ſeas, as Heywood has it in a paſlage quoted in p. 333, 
that perhaps our author remembered: and indeed jt muſt be owned 
that his having uſed the plural ſeas ſeems to countenance ſuch an in- 
terpretation; for the fingular fea is equally ſuited to the epithet mul- 
titudinous in the ſenſe of :xf9uzeyra, and would certainly have correſpond- 
ed better with the ſubſequent line. MALONE. | 
I believe that Shakſpeare referred to ſome viſible quality in the ocean, 
rather than to its concealed inhabitants; to the waters that might ad- 
mit of diſcoloration, and not to the fiſhes whoſe hue could ſuffer no 
change from the tinct of blood. Waves appearing over waves are no 
unapt ſymbol of a crowd. A ſea of heads” is a phraſe employed by 
one of our legitimate poets, but by which of them I do not at preſent 
recollect. Blackmore in his Fob has ſwelled the ſame idea to a ridicu- 
Tous bulk: | | | 
« A waving ſea of heads was round me ſpread, 
| & And till freſh ſtreams the gazing deluge fed.” 
He who beholds an audience from the ſtage or any other multitude gaz- 
ing on any particular object, muſt perceive that their heads are raiſed 
over each other, velut unda ſupervenit undam, If therefore our author 
by the multitudinous ſea does not mean the aggregate of ſeas, he 
muſt be underſtood to deſign the multitude of waves, or the waves 
that bave the appearance of a multitude» STEEVENSs © 
| ; : 3 Making 


* 
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At the ſouth entry :—retire we to our chamber: 
A little water clears us of this deed ; Ty 
| How 
3 Making the green one, red.] The ſame thought occurs in Tbe 
| Downfal of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, [by T. Heywood, ] 1601: 
« He made the green ſea =} with Turkiſh blood.“ 
Again: *The multitudes of ſeas died red with blood.“ 


Another not unlike it is found in Spenſer's F. Q: b. ii. e. 10. ſt. 48: 


«© The whiles with blood they all the ſhore did ſtain, 
% And the grey ocean into purple dye. 
Again, in the 19th ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
« And the vaſt greeniſh ſea diſcolour'd like to blood,” STEEVENS, 
The ſame thought is alſo found in the Two Noble Kinſmen, by 
Fletcher, 1634: . 5 ©: i 0D 
„ Thou mighty one, that with thy power haſt turn'd 
« Green Neptune into purple.” | 
The preſent paſſage is one of thoſe alluded to in a note onAs you like it, 
Vol. III. p. 134, n. 5, in which, I apprehend, our author's words 


have been refined into a ſenſe that he never thought of. The other 


is in Othello : 3 

« Put out the light, and then put out the light.“ 
The line before us, on the ſuggeſtion of the ingenious author of The 
Gray's-Inn Journal, has been printed in ſome late editions in the fol- 
lowing manner: e 

Making the green —one red. 8 
Every part of this line, as thus regulated, appears to me exceptionable. 
One red does not ſound to my ear as the phraſeology of the age of Eliza- 
beth; and zbe green, for the green one, or for the green ſea, is, I am 
perſuaded, unexampled. The quaintneſs introduced by ſuch a regula- 
tion ſeems of an entirely different colour from the quaintneſles of Shak- 
ſpeare. He would have written, I have ho doubt, “ Making the green 
ſea, red,” (So, in the Tempeſt : | 

& And'twixt the green ſea and the azure vault 

«« Set roaring war.“) | 
if he had not uſed the word ſeas in the preceding line, which forced 
him to. employ another word here. As to prevent the ear being offended, 
we have in the paſſage before us, „the green one,” inſtead of « the 
green ſea,” ſo we have in K. Henry VIII. Act I. ſc. ii. lame ones,” 
to avoid a fimilar repetition : ; 

„ They have all new /egs, and lame ones. 

Again, in the Merchant of Venice : g 

« A ſtage where every man muſt play a part, 

&«& And mine a ſad one.” | 

Though the punctuation of the old copy is very often faulty, yet in 

all doubtful caſes, it ought, when ſupported by more deciſive circum- 
ſtances, to have ſome little weight, In the preſent inſtance, the line is 
pointed as in the text: | 

Making the green one, red. Matont. 

Vor. IV, Y 7 + My 
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How eaſy is it then? Your conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended.—[ Knocking.} Hark! more 
ee 
Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhew us to be watchers :—Be not loſt 
So poorly in your thoughts, 1 
Mach. To know my deed, — twere beſt not know my- 


ſelf ;. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would, thou could'ſtꝰ 
| | NT | [ Exeunt, 
SCENE 


4 My bands are of your colour, but T ſeorn © 
To wear à heart ſo white.] A ſimilar antitheſis is found in Mar- 
lowe's Lufi*'s Dominion, written before 1593: 


« Your cheeks are black, let not your ſoul look white.” 
* MAT ONE. 


8 To know. my deed, — tw,were beft not know myſelf.] i. e. While I 


have the tbougbis of this deed, it were beſt not know, or be loft to, my- 
ſelf, WARBURTON. | | 
© Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thau rould'ft !] Mac- 
beth is addrefling the perſon who knocks at the outward gate.—Sir 
William D*Avenantpin his alteration of this play, reads (and intended 
robably to point) Wake, Duncan, with this knocking!” conceiv- 
ing taat Macbeth called upon Duncan to awake. From the ſame miſ- 


_ apprehenſion, I once thought his emendation right; but there is cer- 


fainly no need of change. | 

After the horrour and agitation of this ſcene, the reader may perhaps 
not be diſpleaſed to pauſe for a few minutes. The conſummate art 
which Shakſpeare has diſplayed in the preparation for the murder of 
Duncan, and during the commiſſion of the dreadful act, cannot but 
ſtrike every intelligent reader. An ingenious writer, however, whoſe 
comparative view of Macbeth and Richard III. has juſt reached my 
hands, has developed ſome of the more minute traits of the character of 
Macbeth, particularly in the preſent and ſubſequent ſcene, with ſuch 
acuteneſs of obſervation, that I am tempted to tranſcribe ſuch of his 
remarks as relate to the ſubject now before us, though I do not entirely 


agree with him. After having proved by a deduction of many particulars, 


that the towering ambition of Richard is of a very different colour from 


that of Macbeth, whoſe weaker deſites ſeem only to aim at pre- eminence 


of place, not of dominion, he adds, „Upon the ſame principle a di- 
ſtinction ſtill ſtronger is made in the article of courage, though both 
are poſſeſſed of it even to an etninent degree; but in Richard jt is intre- 

idity, and in Macbeth no more than reſolution : in him it proceeds 
Fon exertion, not from nature; in enterprize he betrays a degree of 
fear, though he is able, when bccafion requires, to ſtifle and ſubdue it. 


When he and his wife are concerting the murder, his doubt, if 
| we 
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s CEN E II. 
The ſame. 


Enter a Porter. | Knocking within. 
Port. Here's a knocking, indeed! If a man were por- 


ter 


we ſhould fail?” is a difficulty raiſed by an apprehenſion z and as ſoon 


as that is removed by the contrivance of Lady Macbeth, to make the 
officers drunk and lay the crime upon them, he runs with violence into 
the 1 extreme of confidence, and cries out, with a rapture unuſual 
to him, | | 

«© Bring forth men children only, &c. 

446  — Will it not be receiv'd 

« When we have mark'd with blo2d theſe ſleepy two 

« Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 

& That they have done it? 
which queſtion he puts to her who had the moment before ſuggeſted the 
thought of | 
N « His ſpungy officers, wha, ſhall bear the guilt 

«© Of our great quell.” n 
and his aſking it again, proceeds from that extravagance with which a 
delivery from apprehenſion and doubt is always accompanied. Then 
ſummoning all his fortitude he ſays, I am ſettled,” &c, and proceeds 
to the bloody buſineſs without any further recoil. But a certain degree 
of reftleſineſs and anxiety ſtill continues, ſuch as is conſtantly felt by a 
man not naturally very bold, worked up to a momentous atchievement, 
His imagination dwells entirely on the circumſtances of horrour which 
ſurround him; the viſion of the dagger; the darkneſs and the ſtillneſs of 
the night, and the terrors and the prayers of the chamberlains. Lady 
Macbeth, who is cool and undiſmayed, attends to the buſineſs only ; 
conſiders of the place where the had laid the daggers. ready; the im- 
poſſibility of his mifling them; and is afraid of nothing but a diſap- 
pointment, She is earneſt and eager ; he is uneaſy and impatient ; and 
therefore wiſhes it over; ” | 

I go, and it is done; &c, 

But a reſolution thus forced cannot hold longer than the immediate 
occaſion for it: the moment after that is accompliſhed for which ir 
was neceſſary, his thoughts take the contrary turn, and he cries out in 
agony and defpair , | 

«© Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou could't !” 
That courage which had ſupported him while he was ſettled and bent 
1p, forſakes him ſo immediately after he has performed the terrible 
feat, for which it had been exerted, that he forgets the favourite cir- 


cumſtance of laying it on the officers of the bedchamber ; and when 
4 | remi.. ded 
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ter of hell- gate, he ſhould have old turning? the key. 
[ Knocking.) Knock, knock, knock: Who's there, i'the 


reminded of it he refuſes to teturn and complete his work, acknow- 
ledginngg I 
* . I am afraid to think what J have done; 
.. 7; -< Look out again I dare not.“ ER 
His diſorder'd ſenſes deceive him; and his debilitated ſpirits fail him; 
he owns that «every noiſe appals him; he liſtens when nothing ftirs ; 
he miſtakes the ſounds he does hear; he is ſo confuſed as not to know 
.* whence the knocking proceeds. She, who is more calm, knows that 
it is from the ſouth entry; ſhe gives clear and direct anſwers to all the 
incoherent queſtions he aſks her; but he returns -none to that which 
the puts to him; and though after ſome time, and when neceſſity again 
' urges him to recollect himſelf, he recovers ſo far as to conceal his di- 
ſtreſs, yet he till is not able to divert his thoughts from it: all his 
anſwers to the trivial queſtions of Lenox and Macduff are evidently 
given by a man thinking of ſomething elſe; and by taking a tinQure 
from the ſubje& of his attention, they become equivocal : 
- -Macd. Is the king ſtirring, worthy thane ? 
| Mach. Not yet. 
Len. Goes the king hence to-day ? 
Mach. He did appoint fo. 
Ten. The night has been unruly ;3 where we lay 
Chimneys were blown down; &c. 
Mach. Twas a rough night. : 
Not yet implies that he will by and by, and is a kind of guard againſt 
any ſuſpicion of his knowing that the king would never ſtir more. He 
did appoint fe, is the very counterpart of that which he had ſaid to Lady 
Macbeth, when on his firſt meeting her ſhe aſked bim, 
& Lady M. When goes he hence? 
| & Mach. To-morrow, as he purpoſes.” 
in both which anſwers he alludes to his diſappointing the king's inten- 
tion. And when forced to make ſome reply to the long deſcription 
given by Lenox, he puts off the ſubje& which the other was ſo much 
inclined to dwell on, by a flight acquieſcence in what had been ſaid of 
the roughneſs of the night; but not like a man who had been attentive 
to the account, or was willing to keep up the converſation.” Remarks 
on How of the Characters of Shakſprare, | by Mr. Wheatley] 8vo. 1785. 
To theſe ingenious obſervations I. entirely ſubſcribe, except that I 
think the wavering irreſolution and agitation of Macbeth after the mur- 
der ought not to be aſcribed ſolely to a remiſſion of courage, ſince much 
of it may be imputed to the remorſe which would ariſe in a man who 
was of a good natural diſpoſition, and is deſcribed as originally “ full 
of the milk of human kindneſs ;—not without ambition, but without 
the illneſs ſhould attend it,” MAL ONE. | | 
7 — old turning] That is, frequent turning, See Vol. V. p. 324, 
n. 2. MALONE, FM 
; | | name 


name of Belzebub? Here's a farmer, that hang'd him- 


ſelf on the expectation of plenty: come in time; have 
napkins enough? about you; here you'll ſweat for't. 
1 Knock, knock: Who's there, i'the other 

evil's name? Faith, here's an equivocator, that could 
ſwear in both the ſcales againſt either ſcale; who com- 
mitted treaſon enough for God's ſake*, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven: O, come in, equivocator. ¶ Knock- 
ing.] Knock, knock, knock: Who's there? Faith, here's 
an Engliſh taylor come hither, for ſtealing out of a French 
hoſe? ; come in, taylor; here you may roaſt your gooſe. 
[ Knocking.] Knock, knock: Never at quiet! What are 
you ?—PBut this place is too cold for hell. I'll devil-porter 


7 —_ enough—] i. e. handkerchiefa, So, in Othelh : 
% Your napkin is too little.” STEEVENS. 

3 a bere's an egui vocator, who committed treaſon 1 for God's 
ſale,] Meaning a jeſpit : an order ſo troubleſome to the ſtate in queen 
Elizabeth and king James the firſt's time: the inventors of the exe- 
crable doctrine of eguiwecation. WARBURTON. Fe 

9 == bere's an Engliſh taylor come hither, for ftealing out of a French 
boſe :] The — of the joke conſiſts in this, that a Fr 
being very ſhort and ftrait, a taylor muſt be maſter of his trade who 
could teal any thing from thence.” WAR BURTON. 

Dr. Warburton has ſaid this at random. The French boſe (accord- 
ing to Stubbs in his Anatomie of Abuſes ) were in the year 1595 much 
in faſhion: “ The Gallick boſen are made very large and wide, rearb- 
ing down to their knees only, with three or foure gardes aprece laid down 
along either hoſe.” Again, in the Defence of Coneyratebing, 1596 : 
« Bleſt be the French ſleeves and breech verdingales, that grants them 
(the taylors) leave to copey-catch ſo mightily.” STEEVERNS., 

When Mr. Steevens cenſured Dr. Warburton in this place, he forgot 
the uncertainty of French faſbions. In the Treaſury of ancient and 
modern Times, 1613, we have an account (from Guyon, I ſuppoſe) of 
the old French dreſſes: ( Mns hoſe anſwered in length to their ſhort- 
ſcirted doublets ; being made cloſe eo their limber, wherein they bad no 
meanes for pockets,” And Withers, in his ſatyr againft vanity, ridi- 
cules „ the ſpruzg, diminitive, ntat, Frenchman's boſe.” FarMER., 

From the following paſſages in The Scornful Lady, by, B. and 
Fletcher, which appeared about the year 1613, it may be collected 
that large breeches were then in faſhion: , | 
Saville, Can old fteward.] „A comelier wear, I wis, than your 
dangling" flops.” Afterwafds Young Loveleſs ſays to the ſteward,— 
% This is as plain as your old minikin bregches."' MAL ON. he 
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it no further: I had thought to have let in ſome of all 
rofeſſions, that go the primroſe way to the everlaſting 
onfire, [Knocking.] Anon, anon; I pray you, remem- 

ber the porter. [opens the gate.} 


Enter Macpury, and Lenox. 


Macd. Was it ſo late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie ſo late? | 9 
Port. Faith, fir, we were carouſing till the ſecond 
cock: and drink, fir, is a great provoker of three things. 
Macd. What three things doth drink eſpecially pro- 
voke ? | | 3 
Port. Marry, ſir, noſe- painting, ſleep, and urine. 
Lechery, ſir, it provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes 
the deſire, but it takes away the performance: There. 
fore, much drink may be ſaid to be an equivocator with 
lechery: it makes him, and it mars him; it ſets him 
on, and it takes him off; it perſuades him, and diſ- 
heartens him; makes him ſtand to, and not ſtand to: in 
concluſion, equivocates him in a fleep*, and, giving him 
the lie, leaves him. LS 
Macd. I believe, drink gave thee the lie laſt night *, 
” | Port, 


1 mm equivocates Bim in & ſleep, ] We ſhould read —into a ſleep; or 
into ſleep. MaAsoN. e | | 

2 T believe, drink gave thee the lie laſt night.] It is not very eaſy to 
aſcertain preciſely the time when Duncan is murdered. The conver- 
ſation that paſſes between Banquo and Macbeth in the firſt ſcene of 
this act might lead us to ſuppoſe that when Banquo retired to reſt it was 
not much after twelve o'clock : 2 * 


Ban. How goes the night, boy? . | 
Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban. And the goes down at twelve. , 


Fle. I take*t 'tis later fir. 8 
The king was then © abed;” and immediately after Banquo retiree 
Lady Macbeth ſtrikes upon the bell, and Macbeth commits the mur- 
der. In a few minutes afterwards the knocking at the gate commences, 
(end of ſc. ii.) and no time can be ſuppoſed to elapſe between the ſe- 
cond and the third ſcene, becauſe the porter gets up in conſequence of 
the knocking : yet here Macduff talks of af night, and ſays that he 
was commanded to call rimely,on the king, and that he fears . 
a | . 


* 
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Port. That it did, fir, i'the very throat o' me: But I 
requited him for his lie ; and, I think, being too ſtron 
for him, though. he took up my legs ſometime, 2 
made a ſhift to caſt him 3, 

Macd, Is thy maſter ſtirring? 

Our knocking has awak'd him; here he comes. 


Enter MacBETH. 


Len. Good-morrow, noble fir ! 

Macb. Good-morrow, both ! 

Macd. Is the king ſtirring, worthy thane ? 

Mach. Net yet. 

Macd, He did command me to call timely on him; 


almoſt overpaſs'd the hour; and the porter tells him © we were carouſ- 
ing till the ſecond cock ;** ſo that we muſt ſuppole it to be now at leaſt 
fix o'clock; for Macduff has already expreſſed his ſurprize that the por- 
ter ſhould lie /o late. 

From Lady Macbeth's words in the fifth act.“ One, - two— tis 
time to do't, ==jt ſhould ſeem that the murder was committed at r4vo 
o'clock, and that hour is certainly not inconfiſtent with the converſa- 
tion above quoted between Banquo and his ſon ; for we are not told 
how much later than twelve it was when Banquo retired to reſt : but 
even the hour of two will not correſpond with what the Porter and 
Macduff ſay in the preſent ſcene. | 

I ſuſpe& our author (who is ſeldom very exact in his computation of 
time) in fact meant that the murder ſhould be ſuppoſed to be com- 
mitted a little before day- break, which exactly correſponds with the 
ſpeech of Macduft now before us, though not ſo well with the other 
circumſtances already mentioned, or with Lady Macbeth's defiring her 
huſband to put on his nightgown (that he might have the appearance of 
one newly rouſed from bed,) “ leſt occaſion ſhould call them, and ſhew 
them to be watcbert:; which may ſignify perſons who fit up late at 
night, but can hardly mean thoſe who do not go to bed till day-breatb. 

Shakſpeare, I believe, was led to fix the time of Duncan's murder 
near the break of day by Holinſhed's account of the murder of king 
Duffe, already quoted: “ he was long in his oratorie, and there con- 
tinued till it was late in the night.” Donwald's ſervants enter the 
chamber where the king laie, a little before .cocks crow, where 
ſecretlie cut his throat.” Donwald himſelf ſat up with the officers of 
the guard the whole of the night. Martons. , 

3 — 1 made @ ſhift to caſt him.] To caſt bim ups to eaſe my ſtomach 
of him. The equivocatibn is between caft or throw, as a term of 
wreſtling, and caſt or caſt up. JounsoN, | 

| » | Z 2 1 I have 
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I have almoſt flipt the hour. ? 
Macs. I'll bring you to him. 
Maca. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; - 
But yet, *tis one. 
Mach. The labour we delight in, phyſicks pain “. 
This is the door. 
Macd. I'll make fo bold to call, 
For 'tis my limited ſervice 5, [Exit Ma cpu. 
Len. Goes the king hence to-day ? 
Macs. He does: he did appoint ſo. 
Len. 'The night has been unruly : Where we hey, 
Our chimneys were blown down: and, as they ſay, 
Lamentings heard i'the air; ſtrange ſcreams of death; 
And propheſying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, 


New hatch'd to the woeful time ©; The obſcure bird 
Clamour'd 


4 The labour we delight ; in, pbyſicks pain.] So, in the Tempeſt: 
C There be ſome ſports are painful; and their labour 
« Delight in them ſets off.” MALONE. 
5' For tis my v limited ſervicc.] Limited, for appointed. Wars. 
See Vol. V. p-. 112, n. 8. MaLoNE. 
And propbeſying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combuſtion, and * 'd events, 

New hatch'd to the woeful time: :] New bateb'd relates, not ta 
the laſt antecedent, confus'd events, but to prophecying, which in the 
metaphor holds the place of the eggs , The events are the fruit of ſuch 
hatching, STEEVENS. |; 

Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that ©* a prophecy SEO coat. mowe- bath'4 
' ſeems to be a prophecy of, an event 75 And a prophecy new-batch'd 
is a wry A ” The conſtruction ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens 
meets with chf firſt abjection. Vet the following paſſage in which the 
ſame imagery is found, inclines me to believe that our author meant, 
that new hateb'd ſhould be referr ta events, though the events were 
yet to come. Allowing for his, uſual inaceuracy with-reſpe& to the 
active and paſſive participle, the events may be ſaid to be 66 1 batch 
and brood of time. - See, King Henry IF. P. II: i 

The which obſerv'd, a man may propbeſy, 

c With a near, aim, of the main chance o things 

« As yet nat dame to life; which in their ſeeds 

„ And weak beginnings lie entreaſured. 

10 Suck Oy" become the batch and brood of _ * 14 


4 . 


& * 
\, 
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Clamour'd the live-long night: ſome ſay, the earth 
Was feverous, and did ſhake 7. 
Mach. Twas a rough night. 
Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 
Re-enter Marnie. 


Macd. O horrour! horrour! horrour ! Tongue, nor 
heart, 

Cannot conceive®, nor name thee ! 

Mach. Len. What's the matter? 

Macd. Confuſion now hath made his mafer-plcce-l ! 
Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life o'the building. 

Mach. What is't you ſay? the life? 

Len, Mean you his majeſty ? 

Macd. Approach the ehamber, and deſtroy your * 
With a new Gorgon: — Do not bid me ipeax 3 
See, and then ſpeak yourſelves. — Awake! awake !— 

[ Exeunt MacBETH and LENOX. 

Ring the alarum-bell := Murder! and treaſon ! 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 
Shake off this downy ſleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itſelf !—up, up, and ſee 
The great doom's image !—Malcolm ! Banquo ! 


Here certainly it is the thing or event, and not the propbecy,which is the 
batch of time; but it muſt be acknowledged, the word “ become” ſuffi- 
ciently marks the future time. If therefore the conſtruction that I 
have ſuggeſted be the true one, batct'd muſt be here uſed for batching, 
or © in the ſtate of being batch'd.” o the woeful time, meangto ſuit 
the woeful time, MALONE. ; 
7 — 2 ſay, the eartb- | 
Was feverous, and did ſhake.) So, in Coriolanus + 
66 as if the world 
e Was feverous, and did tremble,” STELVENSs 
Tongue, nor Heart, | 
Cannot conceive, &c.] The uſe of two negatives, not to make an 
affirmative, but to deny more ſtrongly, is "ey common in our author. 
So, in t Goes, Act III. ſc. i: 
ere is no harm 


d 


C6 Intended to your perſon, nor to no Roman elſe,» $TEEVENS. 


a pr, As 


* 
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As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprights, 
To countenance this horrourꝰ! ä [Bell rings, 


Enter Lady Mac BET ERH. 


Lady M. What's the buſineſs, 
That ſuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The ſleepers of the houſe ? ſpeak, ſpeak.— 


Macd. O, gentle lady, | 
Tis not for you to hear what I can ſpeak : 
The repetition in a woman's ear, 
Would murder as it fell *,—O Banquo! Banquo! 
Fs Enter 


9 this horrour ] Here the old edition adds, ring the bell, which 
Theobald rejected, as a direction to the players. He > been followed 
by Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnſon. Shakſpeare might think a repe- 
tition of the command to ring the bell neceſſary, and I know not how 
an editor is authorized to reject that which apparently makes a part of 
his author's text. STEEVENS» 
The ſubſequent hemiſtich— What's the buſineſs ?”—which come 
letes the metre of the preceding line, without the words “ Ring the 
bell,” affords, in my opinion, a ſtrong preſumptive proof that theſe 
words were only a marginal direction. It ſhould be remembered that 
the ſtage directions were formerly often couched in imperative terms: 
c Draw a knife; © Play muſick; © Ring the bell;“ &c, In the 
original copy we have here indeed alſo—Bell rings, as a marginal' di- 
rection; but this was inſerted, I imagine, from the players miſconceiy. 
ing what Shakſpeare had in truth ſet down in his copy as a dramatick 
direction to the property-man, (4 Ring the bell.”) for a part of Mac- 


duff's ſpeech; and, to diſtinguiſh the direction which they inſerted, 


from the ſuppoſed words of the ſpeaker, they departed from the uſual 
imperative form. Throughout the whole of the preceding ſcene we have 
conſtantly an imperative direction to the prompter; © Knock within.” 
I ſuppoſe, it was in conſequence of an imperfect recollection of this 
hemiſtich, that Mr. Pope, having in his preface charged the editors of 
the firſt folio with introducing ſtage- directions into their author's text, 
in ſupport of his aſſertion quotes the following line: 
« My queen is murder'd ring the little bell." | 
a line that is not found in wy edition of theſe plays that I have met 
with, nor, I believe, in any other book, MaLong., 
I The repetition in a woman's ear, Do 
Would murder as it fell.) So, in Hamlet: | 
«© — He would drown the ſtage with tears, 


n And cleave the general car with horrid ſpeech," 
a . g y . A gain 


MAC B E T H. 
Enter BaxnqQuo. 


Our royal maſter's murder'd ! 
Lady M. Woe, alas!  * I 
What, in our houſe* ? | 
Ban. Too cruel, any where, — 
Dear Duff, I pr'ythee, contradict thyſelf, 
And ſay, it is not fo. 


Re-enter MacpETHa and Le xox. 


Mach. Had I but dy'd an hour before this chance, 
J had liv'd a bleſſed time 3; for, from this inſtant, 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality : - 
All is but toys: renown, ahd grace, is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter MaLcoLu and DoxALBAIN. 


Don. What is amiſs? f 
Mach. You are, and do not know it: 
The ſpring, the head, the fountain of your blood. 
Is ſtopp'd ; the very ſource of it is ſtopp'd. 
Macd. Your royal father's murder'd. 


Again, in the Puritan, 1607 : © The puniſhments that ſhall follow you 
in this world, would with horrour kill the ear ſhould hear them re- 
lated.” MALONE. 

2 What, in our bouſe ?] This is very fine. Had ſhe been innocent, 
nothing but the murder itſelf, and not any of its aggravating eircum- 
ſtances, would naturally have affected her, As it was, her buſineſs was 
to appear highly diſordered at the news. Therefore, like one who has 
her thoughts about her, ſhe ſeeks for an aggravating circumſtance, that 
might be ſuppoſed moſt to affect her perſonally ; not conſidering, that 
by placing it there, ſhe diſcovered rather a concern for herſelf than for 
he king. On the contrary, her huſband, who had repented the act, 
and was now labouring under the horrors of a recent murder, in his 
exclamation, gives all the marks of ' ſorrow for the fact itſelf. 

R | f WARBURTON, 
3 Had I but dy'd an bour before this chance, _ 
I bad liv'd a bleſſed time 3] So, in the Winter's Tale: 
66 Undone, undone ! . 
« If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 
46 To dic when I defire,” MAL ONE. MA a 
2 4 * Mal, 


* 
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Mal. O, by whom ? 

Len. 'Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had done't: 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood 4, 
So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows 5; they ſtar'd, and were diſtracted 
No man's life was to be truſted with them. 

Mach. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

 Macd. Wherefore did you ſo? 

Mach. Who can be wile, amaz'd, temperate, and fu- 

rious, | 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man; 
The expedition of my violent love | 
Out-ran the pauſer reaſon.—Here lay Duncan, 
His filver ſcin lac'd with his golden blood e; 
| And 


4 — badg'd with Blocd,] I once thought that our author wrote 
bath'd ; but badg'd is certainly right, So, in the ſecond part of King 
Henry VI: | 

« With murder's crimſon badge.” Marons, 
5 — their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pill»ws;] This idea, perhaps, was taken from the Man 
of Lawes Tale, I. 5027. Tyrwhitt's edit. | 
& And in the bed the blody knif he fond.“ STEVENS. 
6 a Here lay Duncan, 3 
His filwer Hein lac d with his golden blood ,] Mr. Pope has en- 
deavoured to improve one of theſe lines by ſubſtituting goary bload for 
golden blood; but it may eaſily be admitted that he who could on ſuch 
an occaſion talk of lacing the filver ſtin, would lace it with golden blood. 
No amendment can be made to this line, of which every word is equal- 
ly faulty, but by a general blot, | 
It is not improbable, that Shakſpeare put theſe forced and unnatural 
metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth as a mark of artifice and diſſimu- 
lation, to ſhew the diference between the ſtudied language of hypocriſy, 
and the natural outcries of ſudden paſſion, This whole ſpeech ſo con- 
fidered, is a remarkable inſtance of judgment, as it confifts entirely of 
antitheſis and metaphor. JoynsoNn., | 

To gild any thing with blood is a very common phraſe in the old plays. 
So, Heywood, in the ſecond part of his Iron Age, 1632 ; 

„Ve have gilt our Greekiſh arms 
« With blood of our own nation.“ 


Shakſpeare repeats the image in King Jobs: 


« Thei 
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And his gaſh'd ſtabs look' d like a breach in nature, 


For ruin's waſteful entrance? : there, the murderers, 

Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore * : Who could refrain, 
| . 


& Their armours that march'd hence ſo flver bright, 
« Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's Sed. STzEvENs. 
His filver ,in laced with bis gelden blood, | We meet with the ſame 
antitheſis in many other places. Thus, in Much ado about Ne- 
thing : | ; 
6 to ſee the fiſh 
c Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream.” 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors : 
«© Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs.” MarLonr, 
The alluſion is fo ridiculous on ſuch an occaſion, that it diſcovers tho 
declaimer not to be affected in the manner he would repreſent himſelf. 
The whole ſpeech is an unnatural mixture of far-fetch'd and common- 
place thoughts, that ſhews him to be acting a part. WaRBZVUR TON. 
7 — a breach in nature, 
For ruin's waſteful entrance ] This compariſon occurs likewiſe 
in A Herrings Tayle, a poem, 1598 +. 
« A batter'd breech where tfoopes of wounds may enter in.“ 
| STEEVENS, 
8 Unmannerly breech'd with gore:] The expreſſion may mean, that 
the daggers were covered with blood, quite to their þbreecbes, i. e. their 
bilts or band/es. The lower end of a cannon is called the breech of it; 
and it is known that both to breech and to unbreech a gun are common 
terms, STEEVENS. 

Mr. Warton has juſtly obſerved that the word unmannerly is here uſed 
adverbially. So friendly is uſed for friendlily in X. Henry V. P. II. and 
faulty for faultily in As you like it. A paſſage in the preceding 
ſcene, in which Macbeth's viſionary dagger is deſcribed, ſtrongly ſupports 
Mr, Steevens's interpretation : 

46 I ſee thee ſtill; | 

© Andon thy blade, and dudgeon, [i. e. hilt or haft] gouts of bloody 

«© Which was not ſo before,” 
The following lines in King Henry VI. P. III. may perhaps, after all, 
form the beſt comment on theſe controverted words ; 5 

« And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 

« With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 

« In blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him.“ 

Though ſo much has been written on this paſſage, the commentators 
have forgotten to account for the attendants of Duncan being furniſhed 
with daggers The fact is, that in Shakſpeare's time a dagger was a 
common weapon, and was uſually carried by fervants and others, * 

wt? | pead 
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That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make his love known ? 

Lady M. Help me hence, ho! 

Macd. Look to the lady“. 

Mal. Why do we hold our tongues, 
That moſt may claim this argument for ours ? 

Den. What ſhould be ſpoken 


} 


pended at their backs, So, in Romeo and Juliet: Then I will lay 
the ſerwing creature's dagger on your pate,” Again, ibid; 
«© This dagger hath miſta'en ;. for lo! his houſe 
« Is empty on the back of Mountague, 
« And it miſheathed in my daughter's boſom!” Maroxe.. 
The ſenſe is, in plain language, Daggers filtbily, —in a foul manner, 
heath d with blood. A ſcabbard is called a pilche, a legther coat, in 
Romeo;5—but you will aſk, whence the alluſion to breechbes ? Dr, War- 
burton and Dr. Johnſon have well obſerved, that this ſpeech of Mac- 
beth is very artfully made up of unnatural thoughts and language: in 
1605 (the year in which the play appears to have been written) a book 
was publiſhed by Peter Erondell, 2 commendatory poems by Da- 
niel, and other wits of the time, ) called The French Garden, or a Summer 
Dayes Labour, containing, among other matters, ſome dialogues of 2 
dramatick caſt, which, I am perſuaded, our author had read in the 
Engliſh; and from which he took, as he ſuppoſed, for his preſent pur- 
poſe, this quaint expreſſion. I will quote /iteratim from the 6th dia- 
ue: „Boy! you do nothing but play tricks there, go fetch your 
maſter's filver hatched daggers, you have not bruſhed their breeches, 
bring the bruſhes, and bruſh them before me.” —Shakſpeare was de- 
ceived by the pointing, and evidently ſuppoſes breeches to be a new and 
affected term for ſcabbards. But had he been able to have read the 
French on the other page, even as a learner, he muſt have been ſet 
right at once. © Gargon, vous ne faites que badiner, allez querir les 
poignards argentez de vos maiſtres, vous n'avez.pas eſpouſlete leur b4ut-. 
de-chauſſes,” their breeches, in the common ſenſe of the word: as in 
the next ſentence bas-de-chauſjes, flockings, and ſo on through all the 
articles of drefs, FARM NR. | 
9 Look to the /ady.] Mr. Wheatley, from whoſe ingenious remarks 
on this play I have already made a large extract, juſtly obſerves that * on 
Lady Macbeth's ſeeming to faint,— while Banquo and Macduff are ſo- 
licitous about her, Macbeth, by his unconcern, betrays a conſciouſneſs 
that the fainting is feigned.“ | | 
Imap add, that a bold and hardened villain would from a refined policy 
have aſſumed the appearance of being alarmed about her, leſt this very 
imputation ſhould ariſe againſt him: the irreſolute Macbeth is not ſuffi- 
 ciently at eaſe to act ſuch a part, MALonz, 


Here, 
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Here, where our fate, hid in an augre-hole “, 
May ruſh, and ſeize us? Let's away, our tears 
Are not yet brew'd. | 
Mal. Nor our ſtrong forrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
Ban. Look to the lady: [Lady Macb. 7s carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuffer in expoſure , let us meet, | 
And queſtion this moſt bloody ptece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and ſcruples ſhake us: 
In the great hand of God J ſtand; and, thence, 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
of treaſonous malice®, 


Mack, 


1 Here, evbere our fate, bid in an augre-hole,] In the old copy the 


word here is printed in the preceding line. The lines are diſpoſed ſo 
irregularly in the original edition of this play, that the modern editors 
have been obliged to take many liberties. ſimi lar to the preſent in the re- 
gulation of the metre. In this very ſpeech the words our tears do not 
make part of the following line, but. are printed in that ſubſequent to 
it. Perhaps however the regulation now made is unneceſſary ; for the 
word vhere may have been uſed by our author as a diſſyllable. The 
editor of the ſecond folio, to complete the meaſure, reads—within an 
augre-hole. A word having been accidentally omitted in X. Henry FV. 
Let us die in [fight], Mr. Theobald, with equal impropriety, 
reads there“ Let us die inflant :"* but I believe neither tranſcriber or 
compoſitor ever omitted half a word. MaALoNz, 
== bid in an augre- hole,] So, in Coriolanus : 
46 — confin'd, F 4 
« Into an augre's bore.” STEEVYINSõ. | 
2 And when we have our naked frailties bid, . 

That ſuffer in expoſure,—] i. e. when we bave clothed our balf- 
drefs bodies, which may take cold from being expoſed to the air. It is 
poſſible that in ſuch a cloud of words, the meaning might eſcape the 
reader. STEEVENS. + FEE” ..*4 2 | 

The porter in his ſhort ſpeech had obſerved, that * this place [i. e 
the court, in which Banquo and the reſt now are, ] is too cold for 
hell.” Mr. Steevens's explanation is likewiſe ſupported by the follow- 
ing paſſage in Timon of Athens : SY * 

: 40 Call the creatures, * 

« Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 

« Of wreakful heaven.” Martonz. | 
3 In the great band of God I ſtand; and, thence, 

A ef the undivulg'd pretence I fight 

of treaſenous malice. ] Pretence is — deũgn, a _ 
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Mach. And ſo do J. ; 
All. So all. . Ck 
Mach, Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 

And meet i'the hall together. | | 
All. Well contented. [| Exeunt all but Mal. and Don, 
Mal. What will you do? Let's not conſort with them: 

To ſhew an unfelt ſorrow, is an office 

Which the falſe man does eaſy: Fil to England, 

Don. To Ireland, I; our ſeparated fortune 

Shall keep us both the ſafer ; where we are, 

There's daggers in men's {miles : che near in blood, 

The nearer bloody“. | | | 

Mal. This murderous ſhaft that's ſhot, 

Hath not yet lighted 5 ; and our ſafeſt way 


which the word is often uſed by Shakſpeare. So, in the Yinter's Tale: 
& — conſpiring with Camillo to take away the life of our ſovereign 
lord the king, thy royal huſband, the pretence whereof being by circum- 
tance partly laid open.” Again, in this tragedy of Macbeth: 
«© What good could they pretend?“ 

3. e. intend to themſelves, Banquo's meaning is, —in our preſent ſtate 
of doubt and uncertainty about this murder, I have nothing to do but 
to put myſelf under the direction of God; and relying on his ſupport, I 
here declare myſelf an eternal enemy to this treaſon, and to all its fur- 
ther defi ns that bave not yet come to light, STEEVENS. 

See Vol. I. p- 145, n. 7-—Hand, as Mr, Upton has obſerved, is here 
uſed for potuer, or providence, So, in Pſalm xxii: . Deliver my ſoul 
from the ſword, my darling from the porver [ Heb. from the band] of 
the, dog.” In King Henry V. we have again the ſame expreſſion :; 

„ Let us deliver _ | * 
4 Our puiſſance Into the band of Cod.” Maron. 
4 be near in blocd, e > 8 
FT be nearer bloody. ] Meanipg, that he ſuſpected Macbeth to be 
de murderer; for he was the ndaref in bloed to the two princes, being 
the couſin-german of Duncan. STEEveNs, 
8 This-murdereus ſhaft that's bot, . Þ 7 
Hatb not yet ligbted; ] The deſign to fix the murder upon ſome in- 
nocent perſon, bas not yet taken effect. Jonnson, ® 
The ſhaft is not yet lighted, and though it bas done miſchief in its flight, 
eve bave reaſon to apprebend ftill more before it bas ſpent its force and falls 
to theground. The end for which the murder was committed, is not 
yet attained. The death of the king only, could neither inſure the 
crown to Macbeth, nor accompliſh any A purpoſz, while his ſons 

were yet living, who had therefore juſt reaſon to apprehend they ſhould _ 
de removed by the ſame means. STEEVENS, 7 

| * Ss | 32 
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Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horſe 3 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But ſhift away : There's warrant in that theft 

Which ſteals itſelf, when there's no mercy left. [ Exennt., 


SCENE IV. 
Without the Caſtle. 


Enter Ross E, and an old Man, . 


Old M. Threeſcore and ten I can remember well: 
Within the volume of which time, I have ſeen is 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange ; but this ſore night 
Hath trifled former knowings, | 

Roſe. Ah, good father, 

Thou ſeeſt, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten his bloody ſtage : by the clock, 'tis day, 
And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 

When living light ſhould kiſs it“? 

Old M. Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that's done. On tueſday laſt, 4 
A faulcon, tow' ring in her pride of place,, | 


1 


6 — darkneſs does the face of earth iatonb, 723 8 
M ben liwvihy light ſhould kiſs it?] After the murder of king Duffe 
(ſays Holinſhed) - for the ſpace of fix moneths togither there appeare 


no ſunne by __—_ mooge by night, in anie part of the realme, bus. , 


ſtill was the ſky covered with continual clouds; and ſometimes ſuch 
outrageous winds aroſe with lightenings and tempeſts, that the people 


were in great fear of preſent deſtruction. It is evident that Shak- 


ſpeare had this pailage in his thoughts. Ser p. 312, n. 7. MALONE. 
7 — in her pride of place,] Fineſy expreſſed, for confidence in its 
quality. Wan zu Torx ® * | : 

In a place of which ſhe ſeemed proud in an elevated fituation., 
Perhaps Shakſpeare remembered the following paſſage in Holinſhed's 
deſcription of Macbeth's caſtle at Dunfinane : „he builded a ſtrong 
caſtell on the top of an hie hill called Dunſinane, on ſuch a provd 


height, that ſtandint there, aloft a man mßht behold well neare all the 


countries of Angus, Fife,” &c MAL ONE» * 
5 g F Was 


* 


Was by a mouſing owl 7 hawk'd at, and kill'd. 

Rofſe. And Duncan's horſes, (a thing moſt ſtrange and 

certain,) | 

Beauteous, and ſwift, the minions of their race *, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending gainſt obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind. 

Old M. Tis ſaid, they eat each other. 

Ro/e. They did ſo; to the amazement of mine eyes, 
That look'd upon't. Here comes the good Macduff;— 


Enter Macpurr, 


How goes the world, fir, now? 
Macd. Why, ſee you not ? 
Roſe. Is't known, who did this more than bloody deed? 
Macd. Thoſe that Macbeth hath ſlain. 
Roſe. Alas, the day! ? 
What good could they pretend ? 
Macd. They were ſuborn d. 
Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two ſons, 


7 — by a moufing owl—] i. e. by an owl that was hunting for mice, 
as her proper prey. WHALLEY. | 

This is found among the prodigies conſequent on king Dufte's mur- 
der : There was a ſparbaroł ſtrangled by an owl,” STEEvENS. 

5 — minions of their race,] Theobald reads—minions of the race. 
very probably and very poetically. JounsoN. | | 
TDbeir is probably the true reading, the ſame expreſſion being found in 
Romeus and Juliet, 1562, a poem which Shakſpeare had certainly 
read: þ | | | 

” © There were two ancient ſtocks, which Fortune high did place 

„ Above the reſt, endew'd with wealth, the nobler of their 
race. MALONE. 2 

Moſt of the prodigies juſt before mentioned, are related by Folin- 
ſhed, as accompanying king Duffe's death; and it is in particular 
aſſerted, that borſes of fingular beauty and ſwiftneſs did eat their on 
ebd. Macbeth's killing Duncan's chamberlains is taken from Don- 
wald's killing thoſe of king Duffe. SrEEVENS. 

9 What good could they pretend ?] To pretend is here to propoſe to 
LY R to. ſer before themſelves as a motive of action. Jon xNSsOR. 

| To pretend, in this inſtance; as in many others} is fimply to deſign» 
See Vol, I, P · 140, n. 8. STEVENS. . 25 
Are 


Are ſtol'n away and fled; which puts upon them 
Suſpicion of the deed. 
Boſe. Gainſt nature ſtill: 
Thrittleſs ambition, that wilt ravin up* 
Thine own life's means !-—Then 'tis moſt like, 
The ſovereignty will fall upon Macbeth?. 
Macd. He is already nam'd; and gone to Scone 
To be inveſted. 
Roſe. Where is Duncan's body? 
Macd. Carried to Colmes-k1ll? ; 
The ſacred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones. 
Rofſe. Will you to Scone? 
Macd. No, couſin, I'll to Fife. 
Rofje. Well, I will thither. PE 
Macd. de may you ſee things well done there 
adieu 7 
Leſt our old robes fit eafier than our new ! 
Roſſe. Farewel, father. | 
Old M. God's beniſon go with you; and with thoſe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 
| [ Exeants 


1 — that wilt ravin up] The old copy reads—will, Corrected by 
Sir Thomas Hanmer. MaLoNE, * 1 
2 Then tis moſt like, ; 

The ſovereignty will fall upon Macbeth.) Macbeth by his birth 
ſtood next in the ſucceſſion to the crown immediately after the ſons of 
Duncan. King Malcolm, Duncan's predeceſſor, had two daughters, 
the youngeſt, the mother of Macbeth. Holinſped. STEEvVENS. | 

3 — Colmes-kill;] or Colm-kill, is the famous Jona, one of the weſ- 
tern iſles, which Dr. Johnſon viſited, and deſeribes in his Tour. Holin- 
ſhed ſcarcely mentions the death of any of the ancient kings of Scotland, 
without taking notice of their being buried with their predeceſſors in 
Colme- kill, STEEVENS. & 

It is now called Jcolmkill,” Kill in the Erſe language ſignifies a bury- 
ing ce. Matrox. ; * f 


* 


ACT 
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ACT\IL SCENE I. 
Fores. 4 Room in the Palace. 


: Enter Banquo. | 
Ban. Thou haſt it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 


As the weird women promis' ds; and, I fear, 
Thou playd'ſt moſt foully for't: yet it was ſaid, 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity; 

But that myſelf ſnould be the root, and father 
Of many kings: If there come truth from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine “,) 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And ſet me up in hope? But, huſh ; no more. 


Senet ſounded. Enter MaczeTn, as King; Lady Mac- 
BETH, as Queen; LENOX, Ross E, Lords, Ladies and 
Attendants. | 


Mach. Here's our chief gueſt. 
Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feaſt, 
And all things unbecoming. | 
 _ Macb. To- night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, fir, 
And Ill requeſt your preſence, : | 
1 Z „ Ban. 
3 Thou haſt it now, King, Cawvdor, Glamis, all, a 
As the weird women promis d;] Here we have another paſſage, that 
might lead us to ſuppoſe that the thaneſhip of Glamis deſcended to 
Macbeth ſubſequefit to his meeting the weird"fiſters, though that event 
had certainly taken place before. See p. 284, n. . M ALONE. 
+ ( As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine,)] Shine, for proſper. 
* | WarRURTON» 
_ Shine, for appear with all the Iuftreof conſpicuous truth. Io SON. 
I rather incline, to Dr, Warburton's interpretation. So, in King 
Henry YI. P. I. ſc. ii: ; : 
« Heaven, and our lady gracious, hath it pleaſed 
To ſhine on my contemptible eſtate.” STEEVRENS. 
S And Tl requeſt your preſence.] I cannot help ſuſpecting this paſſ- 
age to be corrupt, and would wiſh'to read: 9 > 
. | ; | And 


Ban. Lay your“ highneſs? | 
Command upon me; to the which, my duties 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tie 
For ever knit 7. | 
Macs. Ride you this afternoon ? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord. | | 
Mach. We ſhould have elſe deſir'd your good advice 
2 ſtill hath been both grave and proſperous) 
n this day's council; but we'll talk to-morrow *, 


And I requeſt your preſence. | 
Macbeth is ſpeaking of the preſent, not of any future, time. Sir W. 
D'Avenant reads: ' 
And all 5 your preſence, MAL ONE. 
6 Lay your he folio reads, Let your, STEEVENS. 
The — was ſuggeſted by Sir W. D' Avenant's alteration of thi 
play, It was made by Mr. Rowe. MALoNnEs 
7 — to the which, my duties 

Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tie | 

For ever knit.] So, in our author's Dedication of his Rape of 
Lucrece, to Lord Southampton, 1594: What I have done is yours, 
being part in all I have devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my 
duty would ſhew greater; mean time as it is, it is bound to your lo:d- 
ſhip.” MALoNE. | | 

5 wm but we'll talk to-morrow.) The old copy reads we'll rake to- 
morrow. For the emendation now made I am anſwerable, I pro- 
poſed it ſome time ago, - and having fince met with two other paſſages 
in which the ſame miſtake has happened, I truſt I ſhall be pardoned for 
giving it a place in the text. In King Henry V. edit. 1623, we find, 

« For I can tale, [talke] for Piſtol's cock is up.” 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1623, p. 31: © It is no 
matter for that, ſo ſhe ſleep not in her take.” [inſtead of talke, the 
old ſpelling of talt.] So again, in the play before us: 

“ The interim having weigh'd it, let us ſpeak 

6 Our free hearts each to other.” | 
Again, Macbeth ſays to his wife, ( We will ſpeat further.“ 
Again, in a ſubſequent ſcene between Macbeth and the aſſaſſins: 

& Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke together?” 
In Othello we have almoſt the ſame ſenſe, expreſſed in other words : 

6c To-morrow, with the earlieſt, 
| &« Let me bave ſpeech with you.” 
Had Shakſpeare written rake, he would ſurely have ſaid but we'll 
take to-morrow. So, in the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act Fleance 
ſays to his father : © I take, tis later, fir.” Maroxx. 


Vor. IV. A a 8 I”t a 


— 


Is't far you ride? 2 
Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

Twixt this and ſupper: go not my horſe the better“, 

I muſt become a borrower of the night, | 

For a dark hour, or twain. 

Mach. Fail not our feaſt. | 
Ban. My lord, I will not. 
Mach. We hear, our bloody couſins are beſtow'd 
In England, and in Ireland; not confeſſing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With ſtrange invention: But of that to-morrow ; 

When, therewithal, we ſhall have cauſe of ſtate, 

Craving us jointly. Hie you to horſe : Adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord: our time does call upon us. 
Mac6. 1 wiſh your horſes ſwift, and ſure of foot; 

And ſo I do commend you to their backs. 

Farewel.— is [Exit Banquo, 

Let every man be maſter of his time _ 

Till ſeven at night; to make ſociety  _ 

The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 

Till ſupper-time alone: while then, God be with-you.— 

[Exeunt Lady Ma chERTEH, Lords, Ladies, &c. 

Sirrah, a N with you: Attend thoſe men our plea- 

p e ? 5 FA 


9 — go not my borſe the better, ] i. e. if he does not go well. Shak- 
ſpeare often uſes. the comparative for the poſitive, and ſuperlative. Soy 
in King Lear: 3 | | 

6 her ſmiles and tears 

« Were like a better day.“ 
Again, in Macbeth ; | 

« it hath cow'd my better part of man.“ | 
Again, in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. b. ix. c. 46. 
& — Many are caught out of their fellowes hands, if they beſtirre not 
themſelves the better. It may however mean, If my horſe does not 
go the better for the haſte I ſhall be in to avoid the night.” STEREVINS. 

Mr. Steevens's firſt interpretation is, I believe, the true one. It is 
(ſupported by the following paſſage in Stowe's Survey of London, 1603: 
% — and he that hit it not full, if he rid, not tbe faſter, had a ſound 

blow in his neck, with a bag full of ſand. hanged on the other end.” 


MATLONR. 


4 | Alien. 


Atten. They are, my lord, without the palace- gate. 
Macs. Bring them before us. [Exit Atten.] To be 
thus, is nothing; | | 
But to be ſafely thus: — Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear'd: *Tis much he dares ; 
Po: to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, - 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. There is none, but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, | | 
Mark Antony's was by Czſar*. He chid the ſiſters, 
When firſt they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him ; then, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings: 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. If it be ſo, 
For Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind *; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 
Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man ?, 


To 


1 My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it js ſaid, 

Mark Antony's was by Cæſar. ] Dr. Johnſon once thought that 
the words—6&« as, it is ſaid, Mark Antony's was by Cæſar, ought 
to be rejected. He now believes them to be genuine. Sir William 
.D*Avenant, I find, omitted them. But our author having alluded to 
this circumſtance in Antony and Cleopatra, there is no reaſon to ſuſpe& 
any interpolation here: | 

« Thy dzmon, that's, thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is 
64 Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
«© Where Cæſar's is not; but near bim thy angel 
« Becomes a fear, as being o'erpowwer'd.” MALONEs» 
IT. fil'd my min 5 i. e. defiled. WARBURTON. 
To file is in the biſhops* Bible, Jounso0N. 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. iii, c. 1: 
« She lightly lept out of her filed bed. STEEVEZNS. 
3 tbe common enemy of man, ] It is always an entertainment to an 
Aa 2 inquſitive 
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To make them kings, the ſeed of Banquo kings *! 


Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the liſt, 
And champion me to the utterance !—Who's there ?—» 


Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 


Now go to the door, and ſtay there till we call. 
8 | [Exit Attendant, 
Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke together ? 
Mur. It was, ſo pleaſe your highneſs. 
Mach. Well then, now _ 
Have you conſider'd of my ſpeeches ? Know, 
That it was he, in the times paſt, which held you 
So under fortune; which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent ſelf : this I made good to you 


inquiſitive reader, to trace a ſentiment to its original ſource; and there- 
fore, though the term enemy of man, applied to the devil, is in itſelf 
natural and obvious, yet ſome may be pleaſed with being informed, 
that Shakſpeare probably borrowed it from the firſt lines of the De- 
fruftion of Troy, a book which he is known to have read. This ex- 
preſſion, however, he might have had in many other places. The 
word fiend ſignifies enemy. JonnsoN. 
4 — the ſeed of Banguo kings {] The old copy reads—feeds, Cor- 
reed by Mr. Pope. MAL ONE. 
come, fate, into the lift, | 
And champion me to the utterance !] This paſſage will be beſt ex- 
plained by tranſlating it into the language from whence the only word 
of difficulty in it is borrowed. Que la deſtince ſe rende en lice, et qu'elle 
me donne un defi a Poutrance, A challenge or a combat a Poutrance, to 
extremity, Was a fixed term in the law of arms, uſed when the combat- 
ants engaged with an odium internecinum, an intention to deſtroy each 
other, in oppoſition to trials of {kill at feſtivals, or on other occaſions, 
where the conteſt was only for reputation or a prize. The ſenſe there- 
fore is, Let fate, that bas fore-doom'd the exaltation of the ſons of Banque 
enter the lifts againſt me, with the utmoſt animoſity, in defence of its own 
decrees, which I will endeavour to invalidate, whatever be the danger. 
= | JonnsoN, 
; Utterance is a Scotch word from oultrance, extremity. WAR BUR TON. 
We meet with the ſame expreſſion in the Hiftory of Graund Amoure 
and la bel Pucelle, &c. by Stephen Hawes, 1555: 
« That ſo many monſters put to utterausce. STEEVENS» 


* 


In 
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In our laſt conference, paſt in probation with you; 
How you were borne in hand“; how croſt; the inſtru- 
ments; | 
Who wrought with them ; and all things elſe, that might, 
To half 8 e and to a notion craz'd, 
Say, Thus did Banquo. | 
i. Mur. You made it known to us. 
Macs. I did ſo; and went further, which is now 
Our point of ſecond meeting. Do you find 
Your patience ſo predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go? Are you ſo goſpell'd 7, 
To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever ? 
1. Mur. We are men, my liege®. | 
| Macb, 
6 — paſt in probation with you | 
= an borne in 2 &c;] The meaning may be, « paſt 
in proving to you, how you were, &c. So, in Othello ; 
66 ſo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge or loop 


& To hang a doubt on.” 
Perhaps after the words * with you,” there ſhould be a comma rather 


than a ſemicolon. The conſtruction, however, may be different. This 
I made good to you in our laſt, conference, paſt &c. I made good to you, 


how you were borne, &c. To bear in band is, to delude by encourag- 


ing hope and holding out fair proſpects, without any intention of per- 


formance, See Vol. II. p. 23, n. 3. MALONE. 
So, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 
c Yet I will bear a dozen men in band, 
6 And make them all my gulls.“ STEEvVENS. - 


7 Ae you ſo geſpell d,] Are you of that degree of preciſe virtue? 
Goſpeller was a name of contempt given by the Papiſts to the Lollards, | 


the puritans of early times, and the precurſors of proteflantiſm. 


Jon xsox. 


I believe, that geſcelled means no more than kept in obedience to 
that precept of the goſpel, to pray for tbeſe that deſpitefuly uſe us.” 
TEEVENS. 


We are men, my liege.] That is, we bave the ſame feelings as the 
' reſt of mankind, and, as men, are not without a-manly reſentment for 


the wrongs which we have ſuffered, and which you have now recited, 


I ſhould not have thought fo plain a paſſage wanted an explanation, if 


it had not been miſtaken by Dr, * who ſays, ( they don't anſwer 
po : : a 3 * 1 


CIA 
* 
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Mach. Ay, in the catalogue you go for men; 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughs®?, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file * 
Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle, 
The houſe-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike : and fo of men. 
Now, if you have a ſtation in the file, 
Not in the worſt rank of manhood, ſay it ; 
And I will*put that buſineſs in' your boſoms, 
Whoſe execution takes your enemy off ; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but ſickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfe&. : 


rern | 5 


in the name of Chriſtians, hut as men, whoſe humanity would hinder 

them from doing a barbarous act.“ This falſe interpretation he has 

endeavoured to ſupport by the well-known line of Terence: 

N „ Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

That amiable ſentiment does not appear very fuitable to a cut-throat. 

hey urge their manhood, in my opinion, in order to ſhew Mac- 

beth their willingneſs, not their averſion, to execute his orders. 
e | ae MaAaLoNE. 
. 9 Shonghs,] Shoughs are probably what we now call c:; demi- 

wolves, lyciſce ; dogs bred between wolves and = #8 qo soN. 

I tbe valued file] is the file or liſt where the value and peculiar 
qualities of every thing is ſet down, in contradiſtinction to what he im- 
mediately mentions,” tbe bill that writes them all alike, File, in the 
ſecond inſtance, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe — in this, and with a refer- 
ence to ĩt.— Mer, if belong to any claſs that deſerves a place in the 
valued file of man, —— — — loweſt rank — am berd of 
pankind, that are not worth diflinguiſhing from each other. 

File and lift are ſynonymous, as in the laſt act of this play: 
„% l have a fle. r 
0 Of all the gentry." 
Agai „ in Heywood's dedication to the ſecond part of his Tron Age, 
163a : to number you in the fle and li of my beſt and choiceſt 
well-wiſhers.” Again, in our author's Meaſure for Meaſures * The 
greater file of the ſubject held the duke to be wiſe,” In- ſhort, the 
valued. file is the catalogue with prices annexed to it.” STEEVEXS. 
HF „ | 2. Mur. 
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2. Mar. I am one, my liege, 1 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have ſo incens'd, that I am reckleſs wha 
I do, to ſpite. the world. | 

I. Mur. And I another, 

So weary with diſaſters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I would ſet my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid ont. . 

Mach. Both of you a 
Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2. Mur. True, my lord. 

Mach. So is he mine: and in ſuch bloody diftance 7% 
That every minute of his being thruſts _ 
Againſt my near'ſt of life: And though I could 
With bare-fac'd power ſweep him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not, | 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Whom I myſelf ſtruck down: and thence it 18%. 
That I to your aſſiſtance do make love; 25 | 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eyes. . 5 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. r „ 

2. Mur. We ſhall, my lord, „ 

Perform what you command as > 
I. Mur. Though our lives— 

Mach. Your' ſpirits ſhine through. you. Wikia as 
| hour, at moſt, 

I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves ; 1 age 


* - - 
— on 


we. 7 „ I. * — * — * 
3 — — OOO — Rx - 33 $4 = \ 


2 uff. with fortune,] tug 4 or Sie by crtime. Jeantex. 
So again, as Dr. Warburton has noted, in the Winter $ Taler 4 = 
« Let my ſelf and fortune tug for the time to n 
Again, in an Epiftle to Lord Southampton, by S. Daniel, 1603 I» 
«© He who hath never warr'd with'milery, | 2 
“Nor ever fugg d with fortune and'diſtreſs.” Matrox. 
3 — in ſuch bloody diſtance,] By bloody diftance is here meant, ſuch 
a di ſtance as mortal enemies would ſtand at from each other, w 
their quarrel muſt be determined by the ſword, Ne ſenſe. ſeems evi- 
dent from the continuation of the metaphor, where every minu 7 5 bis 
K is repreſented as thruſting at the neareſt PR where 7172 


TEEVEN 
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Acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o' the time, 
The moment on' t“; for't muſt be done to-night, 
And ſomething from the palace; always thought, 
That I require a clearneſs5: And with him, 
(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work,) 
Fleance his ſon, that keeps him company, 
Whoſe abſence is no leſs material to me 
Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour : Reſolve yourſelves apart ; 
I'll come to you anon. \ | 
Mur. We are reſolv'd, my lord. . 
Mach. I'll call upon you ſtraight; abide within. 
It is concluded :—Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 
If it find heaven, muſt find it out to-night. [Exeunt; 


SCENE ll. 
The ſame, Another Room. 
Enter Lady MackERTRH, and a Servant. 
Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court ? 


Serv. Ay, madam ; but returns again to-night. 


Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend his leiſure 


+ Aaquaint you with the perfect ſpy of the time, 

The moment on't;] The meaning, I think is, I will acquaint 
ybu with the time when you may /cok our for Banquo's coming, with 
the moſt perfect aſſurance of not been diſappointed; and not only with 
the time in general moſt proper for lying in wait for him, but with 
the very moment when you may __ him. MaLons. 

The perfect ſpy of the time ſeems to be, the exact time, which ſhail by 
pied and watched for the purpoſe. STETEVENS. | | 
J rather believe we ſhould read thus: 
Acquaint you with the per feci ſpot, the time, 
The moment on't z=—o TYRWHIT r. | 
5 — always thougbt, 

That I require a clearneſs:] i. e. you muſt manage matters ſo, 
that throughout the whole tranſaction I may ſtand clear of ſuſpicion. 
So, Holinſhed : ©© — appointing them to meet Banquho and his ſonne 
without the palace, as they returned to their lodgings, and there to flea 
them, ſo that he would not have his houſe ſlandered, but that in time 
to come he might cieare himſelf.” STzEVENS, „ 
ae * hs ; For 


- 


For a few words. | 1 ate}? 
Serv. Madam, I will. [Exit, 
Lady M. Nought's had, alls ſpent, | | 
Where our deſire is got without content: 
*Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than, by deſtruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter MACBETH-, 


How now, my lord? why do you keep alone, 

Of ſorrieſt fancies ® your companions making? 

Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have dy'd 
With them they think on ? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard : what's done, 1s done. 

Macb. We have ſcotch'd 7 the ſnake, not kill'd it, 
She'll cloſe, and be herſelf ; whilſt our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep | 
In the affliction of theſe terrible dreams, 

That ſhake us nightly : Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have ſent to peace“, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In reſtleſs ecſtacyꝰ . Duncan is in his grave; 

After life's fitful fever, he ſleeps well; 

Treaſon has done his worſt: nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 


6 ſorrieſt fancie.—] i, e. worthleſs, ignoble, vile. So, in Othello 2 
« have a ſalt and ſorry rheum offends me.” 
Sorry, however, might ſignify melancholy, diſmal. So, in the Comedy 
of Errors; | | | ps 
þ «© The place of death and ſorry execution.” STEEVENS. 

7 — ſcoteb'd—] Mr. Theobald.—Fol. ſcorch'd. Jounson, 

Scorch'd is the true reading. So, in Corialanus, Act IV. ſc. vt 
« —he ſcotch'd him and notch'd him like a carbonado.” STEEVENS. 

s Whom ve, to gain our place, have ſent to peace,] The old copy 
reads Whom we, to gain our peace —. The emendation was made by 
the editor of the ſecond folio, MALonz. 

9 In reſtleſs ecftacy. ] Ecftacy, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies any vio- 
lent emotion of the mind. Here it means the emotions of pain, agony. 
So, in Marlowe's Tamburlgine, P. I: 1 64 
| « Griping our bowels with retorqued thoughts, 

6 And have no hope to end our chte Sono 
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; = Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, pakings 
C.an touch him farther! 
Lady M. Come on; Gentle my lord, 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks; be bright a and jovial 
Among * eſts to- night. 
; Mach. So ſhall I, love; | 
And ſo, 1 pray, Ve you: let your remembrance 
; Apply to Banquo; preſent him eminence *, both 
With eye and tongue: Unſafe the while, that we 
MMuſt lave our honours in theſe flattering ſtreams ; 
Ang make our faces vizards to our 9 e 
Difſguiſing what they are. Ry 1 
Lady. M. You muſt leave this. 
Math, O, full of ſcorpions is my mind, tou wife! 
Thou Know, that Banquo, and his F leance, lives. 
dy M. But i in them nature's copy's not eterne *, . 
ab. There's comfort yet, they are aſſailable; 
— be thou jocund : Ere the bat hath flown Foo” 
His cloiſter'd flight“; ere, to black Hecat's fummone, | 
The ſhard- borne beetle *, with his drowly hums, . 
ath 


x — preſent. bin eminence,] i. 5 do him the wee honours. 
1 Th copy; the lob % by which dez | 
2 — nature ge not - c which t 
bold Gee its [rs pe nation. limited. 
QHNSON, 
Etre for eternal i is often uſed by Chaucers" ers ge 
Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is ſupported * 2 r 3 in 


A 
— and ounhigh-plac'd Macbeth 
ts 44 Shall live the /ecaſe 7 natures pay his W 
e t To time and mortal cuſtom.” 
o by our author's 13th Sonnet: 
4 So ſhould that beauty which vou hold in keaks 
* 6 2 no determination. MaLone.. yh 
s by nature's c * may o mean, human 
2 W | w ; RR : 5 | 
: the bat bath 
we s cloiſter'd lebe.] Bats are fo * aying round cluifters, i in 
1 the duſ of the evening, for a conſiderable length of time. MALONx. 
WY iS The ſhard-borne beetle, ] i. e the beetle borne along the air by its 
ny rds or ſcaly wings. F RI” FEI Confeſſions anti, 
* e kgn miſe ſeo | £4 5H 
n * 66 
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Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note, . 
Lady M. What's to be done 
Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt chuck 5, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, ſeeling night 6. 


ee She figh, her thought, a dragon tho, | 1 

« Whoſe ſcberdes ſhynen as the ſonne: 1. 6. fol. 138. | 
and hence the upper of outward wings of the beetle were called ſhards, 
they being of a ſcaly ſubſtance. To have an outward pair of wings of 
a ſcaly hardneſs, ſerving as integuments to a filmy pair beneath them, 
is the characteriſtick of the beetle kind. 3 | 

In Cymbeline, Shakſpeare applies this epithet again to the beetle: 

* I we fine | 

6 The ſbarded beetle in a ſafer bold 

&«& Than is the full-wing'd eagle.“ 3 
Here there is a manifeſt oppoſition intended between the wings and 
flight of the inſec and the bird. The beetle, whoſe ſparded wings can 
but juſt raiſe him above the ground, is often in a ſtate of greater ſecurity 
than the vs Poke es eagle that can ſoar to any height, 

As Shakſpe 
he never makes his humming noiſe but when he flies) it is more na- 
tural to ſuppoſe the epithet ſhould allude to the peculiarity of his wings, 
than to the circumſtance of his origin, or his place of habitation, both 
of which are common to him with ſeveral other creatures of the inſe& 
kind, STEEVENS. hes 
The ſpard-borne beetle is the cock-chafer. Sir W. D*Avenant appears 

not to have underſtood this epithet, for he has given, inſtead of it, 
the ſharp-brow'd beetle. Mr. Tollet would read ſhard-born beetle, 
i, e, the beetle born in dung,” in which ſenſe he thinks the word 
ſbarded is uſed in the paſſage quoted from Cymbeline by Mr. Steevens. 
There (ſays he) the humble earthly abode of the beetle is oppoſed to 


the lofty eyry of the eagle.” Mr. Steevens's interpretation is, I think, 


e true one in the paſſage before us. MAL x. - 
' 5 — deareft chuck, ] I meet with this term of endearment (bit 
is probably corrupted from chick or thicken) in many of our ancien 
writers. So, in Warner's Albion's England, b. v. c. 27 : 

& immortal ſhe-egg chuck of Tyndarus his wife,” SrEEv. 

6 — Come ſeeling night,] ſeeling, i. e. blinding. It is -a term in 

falconry. WARBURTON. 

So, in the Boote of Hawkyng, Huntyng, &c. bl. I. no date: And 
he muſt take wyth hym nedle and threde to enſyle the haukes that 
bene taken. And in thys manner they muſt be enfi/ed. Take the nedel 
and thryde, and put it through the over eye lyd, and foe of that other, 
and make them faſt under the beeke that ſhe ſe not, &c. STEEVENS. 
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are is here deſcribing the beetle in the act of flying, (ſor 
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Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 
And, with thy bloody and inviſible hand, 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond ä 
Which keeps me pale? !—Light thickens* ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood® : : 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze ; 

Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouſe. 
Thou marvell'ſt at my words: but hold thee ſtill; 
Things, bad begun, make ſtrong themſelves by ill: 

So, pr'ythee, go with me, [ Exeunt, 


7 Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale —] This may be well explained by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Xing Richard III: | 
& Cancel bis bond of life, dear God, I pray.” 
Again, in Cymbeline, Act V. ſc. iv: 
66 take this life, 


c And cancel theſe cold bonds.” STEEVENS. 

2 Light thickens ;—] By the expreſſion, light thickens, Shakſpeare 
means, the light grows dull or muddy. In this tenſe he uſes it in Antony 
and Cleopatra: | | . 

60 my luſtre thickens, 
| c When he ſhines by.” EpwarDps's MSS. 
30, in Spenſer's Calender, 1579: 
4c But ſee, the welkin rbicks apace, 
« And ſtouping Fhebus ſteepes his face; 
« It's time to haſte us home-ward.” MaLonr. 
It may be added, that in the ſecond part of King Henry IV. Prince 
John of Lancaſter tells Falſtaff, that his deſert is zoo thick to ſbine. 
STEEVENS. 
Ss Makes wing to the rooky wood :) Rooky may mean damp, miſty, 
framing with Fes It is only a North country variation of dia- 
left from reeky. In Coriolanus, Shakſpeare mentions © the reel of 
the rotten fens.” Rooky wood may, however, ſignify a rookery, the 
word that abounds with rooks, STEEVENS. | 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Park or lawn, with a gate leading to the 


Palace. 


Enter three Murderers. 


1. Mur. But who did bid thee join with us* ? 
3. Mur. Macbeth. | 
2. Mur. He needs not our miſtruſt ; ſince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, " 
To the direction juſt *, _ | = 
1. Mur. Then ſtand with us. | 1 
The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: | 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, | 
To gain the timely inn ; and near approaches 
The ſubject of our watch. WM 
3. Mur. Hark ! I hear horſes. | 
Ban. [ within.) Give us a light there, ho! 
2. Mur. Then it is he; the reſt | 3 
That are within the note of expectation “, ̃ | 
| 


* 


Already are i' the court. 

1. 22 His horſes go about. | 

3. Mur. Almoſt a mile: but he does uſually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace-gate | 
Make it their walk. ö c 3 | 


I But who did bid thee join with us?] The third aſſaſſin ſeems ts = 
have been ſent to join the others, from Macbeth's ſuperabundant cau- | 
tion. From the following dialogue it appears that ſome converſation 

has paſſed between them before their preſent entry on the ſtage. 


MaALOoNE. 
2 


Ance be delivers 
Our offices, &c.] By his exact knowledge of what we are to do, 
he appears to be employed by Macbeth, and needs not to be miſtruſted. 
Jounson. 
3 = the note of expect ation, ] i. e. they who are ſet down in the liſt 
of gueſts, and expected to ſupper. STEEVENS. 
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| 5 
Enter BanqQuo, and FLEANCE ; à Servant with a torch 
preceding them. | 
2. Mur. A light, a light! 


3. Mur. Tis he. 
1. Mur. Stand to't. 
Ban It will be rain to- night. | 
1. Mur. Let it come down. [afaults Banquo, 
Ban. O, treachery ! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly ; 
Thou may'ſt revenge.—O ſlave! 
Dad. [| Dies. Fleance and Servant e/cape®, 
3. Mur. Who did ftrike out the light? 
i. Mur. Was't not the way??? 
3. Mur. There's but one down ; the ſon is fled. 
2. Mur. We have loſt beſt half of our affair. 
1. Mur. Well, let's away, and ſay how much is done. 


: [Exeunt, 
SCENE IV, | 
A Room of ftate in the Palace. 


A banquet prepared. Enter MachE TR, Lady MacBzTn, 
Ross E, Lenox, Lords, and Attendants. 


Mach. You know your own degrees, fit down: at, firſt, 
And laſt, the hearty welcome . | 


4 Fleance, &c. eſcape. ] Fleance, after the aſſaſſination of his father, fled 
into Wales, where by the daughter of the Prince of that country he had 
, ſon named Walter, who afterwards became Lord High Steward of 
Scotland; and from thence aſſumed the name of Walter Steward, 
From him in a direct line King James I. was deſcended; in compli- 
ment to whom our author has choſen to deſcribe Banquo, who was 
equally concerned with Macbeth in the murder of Duncan, as innocent 


"of that crime. MarLoNnE. | 


Vat nat the way? i. e. the beſt means we could take to evade 
diſcovery. STzzvEens. _ PCs 
8 You know your own degrees, fit down : at firſt | 
And laſt, the bearty welcome.] I believe the true reading is: 
| You know your own degrees, fit down,To firſt 
And laſt the hearty welcome. ; | 
All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the loweſt, may be aſſured 
| that their viſit is well received, Joxnso0N. 
| Lords. 
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Lordi. Thanks to your majeſty. Ky 
Mac b. Ourſelf will mingle with ſoelety, | 


And play the humble hoſt. oe | & 


Our hoſteſs keeps her ſtate ?; but, in beſt time, 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for me, fir, to all our friends; . 
For my Nat ſpeaks, they are welcome. 


Enter fir f Murderer, to the door. 


Mach, See, they encounter thee with their hearts 
thanks ;— 
Both fides are even : Here I'll fit i'the mid& : 
Be large in mirth ; anon, we'll drink a meaſure 
The table round. —There's blood upon thy face. 


Mur. *Tis Banquo's then. OTE ot 

Macb. *Tis better thee 8 8 than he within 7. wat 
Is he diſpatch'd ? * Eh 

Mur. My lord, his throat | 1s cut; that 1 did for him. 


Mach. Thou art the beſt othe cut-throats : Yet he's, 11 


ood, 
That die the 1 like for F leante + 2 if thou ua, 
Thou art the non-pareil. | l | 
Mur. Moſt 2 | 2 3 
Fleance is ſcap'd. | | 


7 Our hoſteſs keeps her fare; &c.] This idea might have hain hows 
rowed from:Holinſhed, p. 805: „ The king (Henry VIII.) cauſedthe '.. 
queene to keepe the eſtate, and then ſat che ambaſſadours and ladies 323 "oy 
they were marſhalled by the king, who would not fit, but walked from 
place to place, making cheer, &c.” STEVENS. "DIL 

A ftate was a royal chair with a canopy over it. So, in Sir Thomas 
Herbert's Memoirs of Charles J. — where being ſer, the King under & 
a tate, &c. Again, in The View of France, 1598 : ** —eſpying the chaire 
* to ſtand well under the fate, &c. MAroN x. 

3 Tis better thee without, than he within. ] The ſenſe requires that 
this paſſage ſhould be read thus: 
is better thee without, than him within. 


That is, I am better pleaſed that the blood of Banguo ſhould be on thy face 


than in bis body, — The authour might mean, It is better that Banguo's  :. 


blood were on thy face, than he in this room, Expreſſions thus imperfect 
are common in his works. Jonxsox. 


I have no doubt that this laſt was the author's meaning, Mr ON. 


Mach. * 
-$.- - 
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Mach. Then comes my fit again: I had elſe been per. 
fect ; | | 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad, and general, as the caſing air: 
But now, I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's ſafe? 
Mur. Ay, my good lord: ſafe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes ® on his head; 
The leaſt a death to nature. 
Mach. Thanks for that ;— 
There the grown ſerpent lies; the worm“, that's fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 
No teeth for the preſent.— Get thee gone; to-morrow 
We'll hear, ourſelves again. [ Exit Murderer. 
Lady M. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer : the feaſt is ſold, 
That is not often vouch'd, while *tis a making“, 
*Tis given with welcome: To feed, were beſt at home; 
From thence, the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 
Mach. Sweet remembrancer !— 
Now, good digeſtion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! | 
Len. May it pleaſe your highneſs fit ? 


9 — trenched gaſhes—] Trancher, to cut. Fr. So, in Arden of 
Feverſbam, 1592 : | 
& Is deeply trenched on my bluſhing brow,” 
So, in another play of Shakſpeare : 
| 46 — like a figure . | 
c Trenched in ice.” STEEVENS. 
® —tbe worm—] This term in our author's time was applied to all 
of the ſerpent kind. Marone. | 
' IT — the feaſt is ſold, &c.] The meaning is,—That which is not 
given cbear fully, cannot be called a gift, it is ſomething that muſt be 
aid for. Jouns0N. | 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in the Romaunt of the Roſe : 
4 Good dede done through praiere, 
« 1s ſold, and bought to dere.” STELVENS. 
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The gboſt of Banquo riſes*, and fits in Macbeth's place. 


Macb. Here had we now our country's honour roof'd, 
Were tke grac'd perſon of our nan preſent ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity for miſchance * ! ! 
Role. His abſence, fir, 8 
Lays blame upon his promiſe. Pleaſe it your highneſs 
To grace us with your royal company? 
Macb. The table's full. | 
Len. Here is a place reſerv'd, fir, 
Mach. Where? | | | 
Len. Here, my good lord. What 1s't that moves your 
highneſs ? | | 
Mach. Which of you have done this? 
Lords. What, my good lord? . 
Mach. Thou canſt not ſay, I did it: never ſhake 
Thy gory locks at me. | | 
Rofſe. Gentlemen, riſe ; his highneſs is not well. 
Lady M. Sit, worthy friends: my lord is often thus, 
And hath, been from his youth: pray you, keep ſeat ; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 
He will again be well: If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion 5 ; 
Feed, and regard him not.— Are you a man? 
Mach. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appall the devil. 0 | 


2 The phoft of Banque riſes,] This circumſtance of Banguo's 
ſeems to be 1 to fn Ti 1 „ firſt printed in * and 24 
culouſly aſcribed to Shakſpeare: «We'll ha' the gef i“ the white 
ſheet fit at upper end o the table.” FARMER. 

* Than pity for miſcbance I] This is one of Shakſpeare”'s touches of 
nature. Macbeth by theſe words diſcovers a conſciouſneſs of guilt ; 
and this circumſtance could not fail to be recollected by a nice obſerver 
on the aſſaſſination of Banquo being publickly known, Not being yet 
rendered ſufficiently callous by hard uſe,” Macbeth betrays himſelf 
(as Mr.Wheatley has obſerved,) « by an over-aCted regard for Banquo, 
of whoſe abſence from the feaſt he affects to complain, that he may not 
be ſuſpected of knowing the cauſe, though at the ſame time he very 
unguardedly drops an allufion to that cauſe.” Maronx. | 

3 extend bis paſſion;] Prolong his ſuffering ; make his fit longer. 

| : Jon N SON. 


Vor. IV. 1 Lady 
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 Laay M. O proper ſtuff +! 
This is the very painting of your fear: 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. O, theſe flaws, and ſtarts, 
(Impoſtors to true fear, ) would well become 3 
A woman's ſtory, at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her * Shame itſelf! 
Why do you make ſuch faces? When all's done, 
You look but on a ſtool. | 
Mach. Pr'ythee, ſee there! behold ! look! lo! how 
ſay you ?— | 
Why, what care I? If thou canſt nod, ſpeak too.— 
If charnel-houſes, and our graves, muſt ſend 
Thoſe that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites 5. [ Ghoſt diſappears, 
Lady M. What! quite unmann'd in folly ? | 
Mach. If I ſtand here, I ſaw him. 
Lady M. Fie, for ſhame ! 
Mac6. Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i'the olden time, 
Ere human ftatute purg'd the gentle weal “,; 
Ay, and ſince too, murders have been perform'd 


4 O proper Puff J This ſpeech is rather too long for the circum- 
ſtances in which it is ſpoken. It had begun better at, Shame itſelf! 


Jokxsox. 

5 O, theſe flaws and . | | 
(Impoſtors to true fear,) would cell become, &c.] i. e. theſe flaws 

and ſtarts, as they are indications of your needleſs fears, are the imi- 
tators or impoſtors only of thoſe which ariſe from a fear well grounded. 


WARBURTON» 
Flaws are ſudden guſts, JoxNns0Ne 
So, in Venus and Adonis: $531 
« Guſts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds.” 
e Tmpoſtors to true fear, either means, impoſtors or counterfeits, 
compared with true fear, or to may be uſed for of. In the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona we have an expreſſion reſembling this: 
| « Thou counterfeit to thy true friend.” MA LON T. 
6 Shall be the maws of kites, ] The ſame thought occurs in Spenſer's 
Faery Queen, b. ii. C. 8 7 a 
« But be entombed in the raven or the ligbt.“ STEEvENs. 
7 Ere buman flatute purg'd the gentle weal ; ] The gentle <veal, is, 
the peaceable community, the ſtate made quiet and ſafe by human fatute:- 
6 Mallia ſecura peragebant otia gentes,” . FOHNSONs T 
00 
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Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end: but now, they riſe again, | 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And puſh us from our ſtools : This is more ſtrange 
Than ſuch a murder is. 
Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 

Mach, I do forget ;— 
Do not muſe at me?, my moſt worthy friends; 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health to all ; 
Then I'll fit down: - Give me ſome wine, fill full. 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 


Ghoſt riſes. 


And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs ; 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirſt, 
And all to all“. 3 | 
Lords. Our duties, and the. pledge. 
Macs. N ! and quit my fight ! Let the earth hide 
ee! 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
Which thou doſt glare with ! 
Lady M. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom : tis no other; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 
Mach. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like*the rugged Ruſſian bear, 


3 Do not muſe at me,] To muſe anciently ſignified to be in amazy. 
So, in King Henry IV. P. II. Act IV: 
« I muſe, you make ſo light a queſtion.” STEEVIENS. 
See alſo Vol. I. p. 67, n. 8; Vol. III. p.413, n. 6. MaALons, 
9 And all to all.] i. e, all good wiſhes to all: ſuch as he had named 
above, love, bealth, and joy» WARBURTON, 
I once thought it ſhould be bail to all, but I now think that the pre- 
ſent reading is right. Jonuns0N, | 
Timon uſes nearly the ſame expreſſion to his gueſts, AQ I; „ Al 
to you.” Again, in X. Henry VIII. more intelligibly : | 
« and to you ail good health.” STEEVENS, 
| B b 2 The 
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The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tyger “, 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble: Or, be alive again, 

And dare me to the deſert with thy . 

If trembling I inhibit thee *, proteſt me | 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible ſhadow ! 


[ Ghoſt diſappearg, 


Unreal mockery, hence !-—Why, ſo ;—being gone, 
I am a man again.—Pray you, fit ſtill, 
Lady M. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting, | 
With moſt admir'd diſorder. 
Macb; Can ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 


T — or the Hyrcan tyger,] Sir William D' Avenant unneceſſarily al- 
tered this to Hircanian tyger, which was followed by Theobald and 
others. Hircan tygers are mentioned by Daniel, our author's contem- 
porary, in his Sonnets, 1594 : 

„ reſtore thy fierce and cruel mind Wb 

6 To Hircan tygers, and to ruthleſs beares.” Maronr. 
2x H, be alive again, ; | 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword ; 

ff trembling I inhibit thee,—] The old copy reads, by a manifeſt 
error of the preſs, If trembling I inhabit then, &c. The emendation, 
iabibit, was made by Mr. Pope. I have not the leaſt doubt that it is 
the true reading.—In A': Well that ends well, we find in the ſecond 
and all the ſubſequent folios,—<* which is the moſt inhabited fin of the 
canon,” inſtead of inbibited. By the other ſlight but happy emenda- 
tion, the reading thee inſtead of then, which was propoſed by Mr. 
Steevens, and to which I have paid the reſpect that it deſerved by giving 
it a place in the text, this paſſage is rendered clear and eaſy. Mr. 
Steevens's correction is ſtrongly ſupported by the punctuation of the old 
copy, where the line ſtands—If trembling I inhabit then, proteſt &c. 
ahd not—If trembling I inhabit, then proteſt &c. 

In our author's King Richard II. we have nearly the ſame thought: 

« Tf I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
& I dare meet Surrey in a Wilderneſs.” MaLoONE. 

Inbibit ſeems more likely to have been the poet's own word, as he uſes 
it frequently in the ſenſe required in this paſſage. Othello, Act I. ic. vii: 
© a a practifer | 
« Of arts inhibited", , 
Hamlet, Act II. ſc. vi: 4 I think their inbibition comes of the late 

Innovation.“ To inbibit is to forbid. STEZLVENs. , 


Without 


— 
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Without our ſpecial wonder??? You make me ſtrange 
Even to the diſpoſition that I owe“, 
When now I think you can behold ſuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanch'd with fear5. 

; Roſe. 


3 Can ſuch things be, 

And overcome us, like a fan cloud, 

Without our ſpecial wonder ? | The meaning is, can ſuch won- 
ders as theſe paſs over us without wonder, as a caſual ſummer cloud 
paſſes over us, JOHNSON. 

No inſtance is given of this ſenſe of the word overcome; it is hows 
ever to be found in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. iii. c. 7. ft. 4: 
« A little valley 
& All cover'd with thick woods, that quite it overcame.” 
; FARMER. 

Again, in Marie Magdalene : Repentaunce : 

« With blode overcome were both his eyen.” Marone, 
4 You make me ftrange | 

Even to the diſpoſition that I owe, ] This paſſage ſeems to mean, 
o prove to me that I am a ftranger even to my own diſpoſition, when 
I perceive that the' very objet which” ſteals the colour from my cheek 
permits it to remain in yours. In other words, — Jou prove to me bow 
falſe an opinion I baue bitherto maintained of my own cpurage, when 
yours on the trial is found to exceed it. A thought ſomewhat fimilar 
occurs in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act II. ſc. i: 4 Pll entertain 
myſelf like one I am not acquainted withal.“ Again, in Als Well 
that ends Well, Act V: 

ce if you know | 
« That you are well acquainted with yourſelf.” STEVENS. 
The meaning, I think, is, Ton render me a ſtranger to, or forgetful 
of, that brave diſpoſition which I know I poſſeſs, and make me _ 
myſelf a coward, when I perceive that I am terrified hy a fight whic 
has not in the leaſt alarmed you. A paſlage in As you like it may 
prove the beſt comment on that before us: 
« If with myſelf I hold. intelligence, 
c Or have acquaintance with my own deſires .“ | 
So Macbeth ſays, he hos no longer acquaintance with his own brave 
diſpoſition of mind: His wife's ſuperior fortitude makes him as igno- 
rant of his own courage as a ftranger might be ſuppoſed to be. 
| MaroNnEs 
'5 When mine are blanch'd with fear.] The old copy reads—is 
blanch'd. Sir T. Hanmer- corrected this paſſage in the wrong place, by 


reading=cbeek ; in which he has been followed by the ſubſequent edi- 


tors. His correction gives perhaps a more elegant text, but not the 


text of Shakſpeare, The alteration now made is only that which every 
| B | editor 
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Rofſe. What fights, my lord? : : 
Lady M. I pray you, ſpeak not; he grows worſe and 
woriez 
Queſtion enrages him: at once, good night ;— 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 


But go at once. 
Len. Good night, and better health, 
Attend his 70 . f 
Lady M. A kind good night to all! | 
; [Exeunt Lords, and Attendants, 

Mach. It will have blood, they ſay ; blood will have 
| blood®: | 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak ; 
Augurs, and underſtood relations “, have 
| | | By 
| editor has been obliged to make in almoſt every page of theſe plays. 
See Vol. I. p. 46, n. 8. In this very ſcene the old copy has — the 
times bas been, &c. Perhaps it may be ſaid that mine refers to ruby, 
and that therefore no change is neceſſary. But this ſeems very harſh, 

| | Mar onr, 

6 It will have blood, they ſay; blood will have blood :] So, in the 
Mirrour of Magiſtrates, p. 118; 

cc Take heed, ye princes, by examples paſt, : 
& Bloud will have bloud, eyther at firſt or laſt.” HzNnDERSON, 

I would thus point the paſſage : | 
It will have blood ; they ſay, blood will have blood, 

As a confirmation of the reading, I would add the following authority: 
« Bloud aſketh bloud, and death muſt death requite,” 
Ferrat and Porrex, Act IV. ſc. ii. WHALLEY. 

7 Augurs, and underſtood relations,] By the word relation is under- 
ſtood the connection of effects with cauſes; to underſtand relations as an 
eugur, is to know how thoſe things relate to each other, which have no 
viſible combination or dependence. e r 

Shakſpeare in his licentious way, by relations, might only mean lan- 

ages, i. e. the language of birds. WAR BVR TON. | 

The old copy has the paſſage thus: 

Augures, and underſtood relations, bave 

By maggot-pies and choughs, &c. 
Perhaps we ſhould read, auguries, i. e. prognoſtications by means of 
omens or prodigies. Theſe, together with the connection of effects 
with cauſes, being underſtood, (ſays he) have been inſtrumental in di- 
vulging the moſt ſecret murders. 

In Cotgrave's Dictionary, a magpie is called a nagatapie. Magot- 
pie is the original name of the bird; Magot being the familiar appella- 


tion given to pies, as we ſay Robin to a redbreaſt, Tom to a — 
; 1 
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By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
he ſecret'ſt man of blood. What is the night? 
Lady M. Almoſt at odds with morning, which is which. 
Mach. How ſay'ſt thou, that Macduft denies his perſon, 
At our great bidding? ? 
Lady M. Did you ſend to him, ſir? 
Macb. 1 hear it by the way; but I will ſend: 
There's not a one of them /, but in his houſe. 
I keep a ſervant feed. I will to-morrow, 
(And betimes I will,) to the weird ſiſters: 
More ſhall they ſpeak; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worſt means, the worſt : for mine own good, 
All cauſes ſhall give way; I am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er : 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which muſt be ated, ere they may be ſcann'g “. 
Lady M. You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleepꝰ. 
1235 Mach. 


Philip to a ſparrow, &c. The modern mag is the abbreviation of the 
ancient Maget, a word which we had from the French. STzzvans. 
In Minſhew's Guide to the Tongues, 1617, we meet with a maggatge 
je. FARMER, | 
6 How ſay'ft thou, &c.) What do you think of this circumſtance, 
that Macduff denies to come at our great bidding? What is your opi- 
nion of that matter? So, in Orbello, AR I. ſe. iii. | 
« How ſay you by this change? 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: | 
« Speed. But, Launce, bow ſay „ rbou, that my maſter is become # 
notable lover? | | 
« Launce. I never knew him otherwiſe.” Magone 
So, in King Henry V.: | | | | 
« How now for mitigation of the bill 
« Urg'd by the Commons?” Martonz, . 
7 There's not a one of ow, A one of them, however uncouth the 
phraſe, ſignifies an individual. In Albumazar, 1615, the ſame ex- 
reſſion occurs: Not a one ſhakes his tail, but I figh out a paſſion.” 
his avowal of the tyrant is authorized by Holinſhed: « He had in 
every gobleman's houſe one lie fellow or other in fee with him to re- 
veale all, &c. STEEVENS. * 
Le ſcann'd.] To fean is to examine nicely, STxzEvens. 
9 You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep.) I take the meaning to 


be, 12 want ſleep, which ſeaſons, or gives the reliſh to, ail nature. 
« 7, ' 


diget ſomni vitæ condimenti. Dn xo. 
Vor- IV. . 
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Marb. Come, we'll to ſleep: My ſtrange and felf-abofe 


Is the initiate fear, that wants hard uſe— < 


Me are yet but young in deed *. : 4 5 lden. 
5 
3 De Heath. 
Thunder. Enter, oppoſite fides; HECATE L, and the 
A — * 
1. Witch. Why, how now, Hecat' ? you mr anger. ; 
| 500 by | | ec. 


| " | 4 
This word is often uſed in this ſenſe by our author. So, in A 
Fl! that ends well: * Tis the beſt brine a maiden can ſeaſon her praiſe 
in.” Again, in Much ado about Nathingy where, as in the prefent in- 
Kance, the word is ufed as a ſubſtantive : T 
4 And falt too little, which may ſeaſon give 
cc To her foul tainted fleſh.”? | | 
An anonymovs correſpondent thinks the meaning is, © You ftand in need 
che time or ſeaſon of ſleep, which all natures require.” MATLON E. 
Ve are yet but young in deed.] The editions before Theobald read: 
: We are yet but young indeed. Jonxsox. 
The meaning is not ill explained by a line in Xing Henry VT, P. III. 
Me are not, Nil cberh would ſay, | 
«© Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds.” | | 
+ : The initiare fear, is the fear that always attends the firſt initiation 
into gailt, before the mind becomes callous and inſenfible by frequent 
repetitions of it, or (as the pet ſays) by bard uſe. STEEvENs. 

2 Enter—Hecate,] Shakſpeare has been cenſured for introducing 
Hecate among the vulgar witches, and, conſequently, for confounding 
#ncient wich modern ſuperſtitions.— He has, however, authority for 
giving a miſtreſs to the witches. Delrio Diſguiſ. Mag. lib. ii. quæſt. . 
quotes a paſſage of Apuleius, Lib. de Afino aureo : de quadam Cau- 
pona, regina Sagarum.” And adds further: — “ ut ſcias etiam tum 

uaſdam ab iis hoc titulo honoratas. In conſequence of this informa- 
tion, Ben Jonſon, in dne of his maſques, has introduced a character 
which he calls a Dame, who preſides at the meeting of the Witches: 
« Sifters, ſtay; we want our dame. 5 
The dame accordingly enters, inveſted with marks of ſuperiority, and 
the reſt pay an Implicit obedience to her commands. Shakſpeare is 
therefore blameable ofity for calling his preſiding character Hecate, as 
it might have been brought on with propriety under any other title what- 
ever. STE>EVERS, | 4 | % 
-- Shakfpeare feems to have been unjuſtly cenſured for introducing 
Hecate among the modern witches. Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 
| book iii. c. 2, and c. 16, and book xii, c. 3, mentions it as the com- 
5 a 5 men 
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Hec. Have I not reaſon, beldams, as you are, 
Saucy, and overbold ? How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles, and affairs of death; 

And I, the miſtreſs of your charms, 

The cloſe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part, 

Or ſhew the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worſe, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
Spightful, and wrathful ; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now : Get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 3 

Meet me i'the morning; thither he 

Will come to know his deſtiny. 

Your veſſels, and your ſpells, provide, 
Your charms, and every thing beſide : 

1 am for the air; this night L'Il ſpend 
Unto a diſmal and a fatal end. 

Great buſineſs muſt be wrought ere noon : 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound“; 
Pl catch it ere it come to ground: 


mon opinion of all writers, that witches were ſuppoſed to have nightly 
© meetings with Herodias, and the Pagan gods, and „ that in the 
night-times they ride abroad with Diana, the goddeſs of the Pagans,“ 
&c.— Their dame or chief leader ſeems always to have been an old 
Pagan, as „e the ladie Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana.” ToLLET-. 

3 the pit of Acheron—] Shakſpeare ſeems to have thought it al- 
owable to beſtow the name of Acheron on any fountain, lake, or pit, 
through which there was vulgarly ſuppoſed to be a communication be- 
tween this and the infernal world. The true original Acberon was a 
river in Greece; and yet Virgil gives this name to his lake in the val. 
ley of Amſanctus in Italy. STEEVENS. | 
| 4 == vaporous drop profound ;] That is, a drop that has profound, 
deep, or hidden qualities. JonNSON. 0 

This vaporous drop ſeems to have been meant for the ſame as the 
virus lunare of the ancients, being a foam which the moon was ſup- 


poſed to ſhed on particular herbs, or other objects, when ſtrongly ſolicit. 


ed by enchantment. Lucan introduces Erictho ufing it; 1.6: 
| if t virus large lunare miniſtrat. STEEVENS» 


And 


And that, diſtill'd by magick lights 5, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 

As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 

Shall draw him on to his confuſion : 

He ſhall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and bear 
His hopes *bove wiſdom, grace, and fear: 
And you all know, ſecurity 

Is mortals? chiefeſt enemy. 


Sons. [within,] Come away, come away, &c 5. 


Hark, I am call'd ; my little ſpirit, ſee, 


Sits in a foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. [ Exit, 
1. Hitch. Come, let's make haſte, ſhe'll ſoon be back 
again, | [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. 
Fores. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter LExox, and another Lord 7. 


Len. My former ſpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret farther : only, I ſay, 
Things have been ſtrangely borne : The gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth: —marry, he was dead ;— 


S — ſlights,] Arts; ſubtle practices. JoxnsoN. | 
6 Come away, &c.] Whether this ſong was compoſed by Shakſpeare, 
it is now impotlible to determine. It is printed at length incorrectly in Sir 


W. D*Avenant's alteration of this play, publiſhed in 1674, and alſo with | 


ſome variations in an unpubliſhed play entitled The Witch, written by 
Thomas Middleton; from which D*Ayenant appears to have tranſcribed 
it. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Article, 
MaczErn; Vol. I. MATLoN E. 

7 Enter Lenox, and another Lord.] As this tragedy, like the reſt of 
Shakſpeare's, is perhaps overſtocked with perſonages, it is not eaſy to 
aſſign a reaſon why a nameleſs character ſhould be introduced here, ſince 
nothing is ſaid that might not with equal propriety have been put into 
the mouth of any other diſafteted man. I believe therefore that in 
the onginal copy it was written, with a very common form of contrac- 
tion, Lenox and An, for which the tranſcriber, inſtead of Lenox and 
Angus, ſet down Lenox and another Lord. The authour had indeed 
been more indebted to the tranſcriber's fidelity and diligence, had he 
committed no errors of greater importance. Jo9HNSON« 4 

| TREE An 
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And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 
Whom, you may ſay, if it pleaſe you, Fleance kill'd, 
For Fleance fled. Men muſt not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought *, how monſtrous 9 

It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, | 

To kill their gracious father? damned fact! 

How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not ſtraight, 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 

That were the ſlaves of drink, and thralls of ſleep? 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wiſely too; 

For *twould have anger'd any heart alive, 

To hear the men deny it. So that, I ſay, 

He has borne all things well: and I do think, 

That, had he Duncan's ſons under his key, 

(As, an't pleaſe heaven, he ſhall not,) they ſhould find 
What *twere to kill a father; ſo ſhould Fleance. 


But, peace !—for from broad words, and *cauſe he fail'd 


His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 
Macduff lives in diſgrace :. Sir, can you tell 
Where he beſtows himſelf? 

Lord. The ſon of Duncan“, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd 
Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his ws reſpe& : Thither Macduff is gone; 
To pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward : 
That, by the help of theſe, (with Him above 
To ratify the work,) we may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights; 


3 Who cannot want the thought,] The ſenſe requires - Who cas 
want the thought, Yet, I believe, the text is not corrupt. Shak- 
ſpeare is ſometimes incorrect in theſe minutic. MAL ON. 

9 —monſirous—] This word is here uſed as a triſyllable. MAaLone. 

1 The ſon of Duncan, ] Old Copy—ſons, MALONE. 

Theobald corrected it. JoHNs0N« 


Free 


=. AMAicuzxTH 


Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives * ; 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours 3, 
All which we pine for now : And this report 
Hath fo exaſperate their king“, that he 
Prepares for ſome attempt of war, 

Len. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord. He did: and with an abſolute, Sir, not 7, 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, 
And hums; as who ſhould ſay, Ton rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer. 

Len. And that well might 
Adviſe him to a caution, to hold what diſtance 
His wiſdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meſſage ere he come; that a ſwift blefling 
May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country, 
Under a hand accurs'd 5! 

Lord, I'll ſend my prayers with him.  [ Exeunts 


1 


2 Free from our feaſts and banguets bloody knives ;] The conſtructlon 
1s—Free our feaſts and banquets from bloody knives, Perhaps the 
words are tranſpoſed, and the line originally ſtood + N 

yr and banguets free from bloody knives, MaLonr. 

3 — and receive free bonours,] Free may be either honours freely be- 
Powed, not purchaſed by crimes; or honours without ſlavery, without 
dread of a tyrant. JonnsoN. 

4 — their king, ] i. e. Macbeth. Their refers to the ſon of Duncan, 
and Macduff. Sir T. Hanmer reads unneceſſarily, I think, the king. 
; a MALON E. 
to this our ſuffering country, 

. Under à band accurs'd!] The conſtruction is, — to eur country 
_ fuffering under a hand accurſed. MATLONE. I 


ACT 


ACT iv. SCENE T. 
A dark Cave. In the middle, a cauldron boiling. 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


1. Fitch, Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd 7. 
2. Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whin'd s. 


6 SCENE L] As this is the chief ſcene of enchantment in the play, ; 


it is proper in this place to obſerve, with how much judgment Shak- 

ſpeare has ſelected all the circumſtances of his infernal ceremonies, and 

how exactly he has conformed to common opinions and traditions : 

« Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.“ 

The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported to converſe with 

witches, is that of a cat. A witch, who was tried about half a cen. 

tury before the time of Shakſpeare, had a cat named Rutterkin, as the 

ſpirit of one of thoſe witches was Grimalkin; and when any miſchief 
| was 


ä _ — 


r — 
2 — 


7 Thrice the brinded cat hath met d,] A cat from time immemorial 
has been the agent and favourite of witches. This ſuperſtitious fancy 
is pagan, and very ancient; and the original, perhaps this: When Ga- 
lintbia <vas changed into a cat by the Fates, (ſays Antonius Liberalis, 
Metam. cap. 29. ) by witches, (ſays Pauſanios in bis Beotics) Hecate 
took pity of ber, Si made ber priefyſe 3 in which office ſpe continues to 
this day. Hecate berſelf too, when Typhon forced all the gods and god- 
fer ro hide themſelves in animals, aſſumed the ſhape of a cat. So, 
Ovid : 

c Fele ſoror Phaebi latuit.” WARBURTON, 
8 Thrice; and once the bedge-pig whin'd.] Mr. Theobald reads: 
Twice and once, &c. and obſerves that odd numbers are uſed in all en- 
chantments and magical operations. The remark is juft, but the 


paſſage was miſunderſtood. The ſecond Witch only repeats the num- 


ber which the firſt had mentioned, in order to confirm what ſhe had 
ſaid; and then adds, that the bedge-pig had likewiſe cried, though but 
once. Or what ſeems more eaſy, the hedge-pig had whined thrice, 
and after an interval had whined once again. | h 
Even numbers, however, were always reckoned inauſpicious. So, 
in the Honeſt Lawyer, by S. S. 1616: „ Sure tis not a lucky time; 
the firſt crow I heard this morning, cried zwvice, This even, fir, is 
no good number.” Trice and once, however, might be a cant ex- 
preſſion. So, in King Henry IV. P. II. Silence ſays: I have been 

merry twice and once, ere now.“ STEEVENS. | 
3- Witch, 


— 


| 

| | 
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3. Witch. Harper cries? :—tis time, tis time i. 
1. Witch. Round about the cauldron go*; 

In the poiſon'd entrails throw,  . 


was to be done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterkin go and fly, But once when 
ſhe would have ſent Rutterkin to torment a daughter of the counteſs 
of Rutland, inſtead of going or flying, he only cried mew, from whence 
ſhe diſcovered that the fad was out of his power, the power of witches 
being not univerſal, but limited, as Shakſpeare has taken care to in- 
culcate: | 
1 «© Though his bark cannot be loft, 

« Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt,” 

The common afflictions which the malice of witches produced, were 
melancholy, fits, and loſs of fleſh, which are threatned by one of Shak- 
ſpeare's witches: | 

4 « Weary ſev'n nights, nine times nine, 
« Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.“ 

It was likewiſe their practice to deſtroy the cattle of their neighbours, 
and the farmers have to this day many ceremonies to ſecure their cows 
and other cattle from witchcraft; but they ſeem to have been moſt 
ſuſpected of malice againſt ſwine. Shakſpeare has accordingly made 
one of his witches declare that ſhe has been killing ſwine ; and Dr. 
Harſnet obſerves, that about that time, « a ſoco could not be ill of the 
meaſles, nor a girl of the ſullens, but ſome old woman <vas charg'd with 


' witchcraft.” 


«© Toad, that under the cold ſtone, 


? c Days and nights haft thirty one 


cc Swelter'd venom ſleeping got, 
me. c Boil thou firſt the charmed pot. 
Toads have likewiſe long lain under the reproach of being by ſome 
means 


8 


N 1 * 1 . _ ——_— 2 8 
— — 
: C 4 


— —— 

9 Harper cries :>=] This is ſome imp, or familiar ſpirit, concerning 
whoſe etymology and office, the reader may be wiſer than the editor, 
Thoſe who are acquainted with Dr. Farmer's pamphlet, will be unwilling 
to derive the name of Harper from Ovid's Harpalos, ab gra g rapio. 


ee Upton's Critical Obſervations, &c, edit, 1748, p. 155. SE Av IVI. 


1 — tis time, tis time.] This familiar does not cry out that it is 
time for them to begin their enchantments, but cries, 1, e. gives them 
the ſignal, upon which the third Witch communicates the notice to 
her fiſters : . | 
| Harper cries : tis time, tis time. S$TEEVENS» 

2 Round about the cauldron go;] Milton has caught this image in 
his Hymn on the Morning of Chriſt's Nativity: wy 1 
In diſmal dance about the furnace blue,” STEEvENs. 

4 Toad 
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Toad, that under the cold ſtone 2, 
Days and nights haſt“ thirty one 


means acceſſary to witchcraft, for which reaſon Shakſpeare, in the firſt 
ſcene of this play, calls one of the ſpirits Padocke or Toad, and now 
takes care to put a toad firſt into the pot. When Vaninus was ſeized 
at Tholouſe, there was found at his lodgings ingen: 5 vitro incluſus, 
a great toad ſbut in a vial, upon which thoſe that proſecuted him wene- 
ficium exprobrabant, charged bim, I ſuppoſe, with witchcraft. 

« Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 

c In the cauldron boil and bake: 

«© Eye of newt, and toe of frog; 

& For a charm, &c.“ | 
The propriety of theſe ingredients may be known by conſulting the 


books de Viribus Animalium and de Mirabilibus Mundi, aſcribed to al- 


bertus Magnus, in which the reader, who has time and credulity, may 
diſcover very wonderful ſecrets. 

« Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 

c Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; 
It has been already mentioned in the law againſt witches, that they 
are ſuppoſed to take up dead bodies to uſe in enchantments, which was 
confeſſed by the woman whom king James examined, and who had of 
a dead body that was divided in.one of their aſſemblies, two fingers for 
her ſhare. It is obſervable that Shakſpeare, on this great occafion 
which involves the fate of a king, multiplies all the circumſtances of 


horrour. The babe, whoſe finger is uſed, muſt be ſtrangled in its birth; 


the greaſe muſt not only be human, but muſt have dropped from a gib- 
bet, the gibbet of a murderer z and even the ſow, whoſe blood is uſed, 
muſt have offended nature by devouring her own farrow. Theſe are 
touches of judgment and genius, 
& And now about the cauldron fingg=m 
46 Black ſpirits and white, 
« Red ſpirits and grey, 
46 Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
« You that mingle may.“ 
And in a former part: 
& weird ſiſters, hand in hand, 
cc Thus do go about, about; | 
4 Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
& And thrice again, to make up nine 
Theſe 


— ä —_— \ 


8 * 


3 the cold flone,] The, which is wanting in the old copy, was 
added by Mr, Pope. Matcoxx. > 
+ Days and nights haſt -] Old Copy -a. Corrected by Sir T. 
„ Matrox. | 
| Swelter'd 


—_— —— - 
o 


* Swelter'd venom 5 ſleeping got, 
Boil thou firſt 'the charmed pot! 
All. Double, double toil and trouble 5; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
1. Witch. Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm's fting 7, 
Lizard's leg, and howlet's wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 


Like a hell- brot boil and bubble. 


Theſe two paſſages I have brought together, becauſe they both ſeem 

ſubject to the objection of too much levity for the ſolemnity of enchant- 

ment, and may both be ſhewn, by one quotation from Camden's ac- 

count of Ireland, to be founded upon a practice really obſerved by the 
unciviliſed natives of that country: When any one gets a fall, ſays 
the informer of Camden, he. ſtarts up, and, turning three times to the 

right, digs a hole in the earth; for they imagine that there is a ſpirit 

in the ground, and if he falls fick in two or three days, they ſend one 
of their women that is {killed in that way to the place, where ſhe ſays, 
I call thee from the eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, from the groves, the 
woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the fairies, red, black, and 
white.” There was likewiſe a book written before the time of Shak- 
' ſpeare, deſcribing, amongſt other properties, the colours of ſpirits. 

Many other circumſtances might be particulariſed, in which Shak- 

eare has ſhown his judgment and his knowledge. JonNSOx. 

5 Swelter'd wenom—] This word ſeems to be employ'd by Shak- 
Tpeare to ſignify that the animal was moiſtened with its own cold exſu- 
dations. So, in the twenty-ſecond ſong of Drayton's Polyo/bion : 

& And all the knights there dub'd the morning but before, 
ce The evening ſun beheld there ſevelter'd in their gore.“ 

In the old tranſlation of Boccace's Novels, [1620] the following ſen- 
tence alſo occurs: *© an huge and mighty toad even weltering (as it 
were) in a bole full.of poiſon.” STEZvENs. 

6 Double, double toil and troubl:;)] As this was a * extraordinary 


incantation, they were to double their pains about it. I think, there- 
fore, it ſhould be pointed as I have pointed it: | 
| Double, double toil and trouble; | | 
otherwiſe the ſolemnity is abated by the immediate recurrence of the 
rhime. Fo ptr - Sa 

7 — blind-worm's ing, e worm is "WW -TWorme 80, 
Drayton in Noah's 71 | 5 _ | 

The ſmall-ey'd fow-2worm held of many blind.” —_—_— 
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A. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
3. Mitch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches“ mummy; maw, and gulf“, 
Of the ravin'd ſalt- ſea ſhark? ; 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i' the dark; 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and ſlips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe *; 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips 3 
Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and ſlab : 
Add thereto a tyger's chaudron?, _ 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, 


3 . naw, and gulf,] The gulf is the ſwallow, the throat, 

| STEEVENSs 

In the Mirrour for Magiſtrates, we have ' monſtrous mazes and 
gulfes,” HENDERSON, : 

9 — ravin'd ſalt-ſea ſhark ;] Rdvin'd is glutted with prey. Ravin 
is the ancient word for prey obtain'd by violence. So, in Drayton's 
Polyolbion, ſong 7: bY 5 

* but a den for beaſts of ravin made.“ 
The ſame word occurs again in Meaſure for Meaſures STEEVENS. 
In Meaſure for Meaſure the verb is uſed: Like rats that ravin 


down, &c. To ravin, according to Minſheu, is to devour, or eat 


greedily. See his DIe ri 1617, in v. To devour. I believe, our author, 
with his uſual licence, uſed ravin'd for reavenous, the paſſive participle 
for the adjective. Mr. Maſon would read ravin. So, in All's Well 
that ends well, . the ravin lion.” MALONE. 

1 Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe;] Sliver is a common word in the 
North, where it means to cut a piece or @ ſlice. Again, in X. Lear : 

& She who herſelf will fiver and diſbranch.” STzEvENSs. 

2 Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's Ty 3] Theſe ingredients in all proba- 
bility owed their introduction to the deteſtation in which the Saracens 
were held, on account of the holy wars. STEEVENS. 


3 Add thereto a tyger's chaudron, ] Chaudron, i. e. entrails; a word 


formerly in common uſe in the books of cookery, in one of which, 
printed in 1597, I meet with a receipt to make a pudding of a calf's 
* chaldron, See alſo Mr. Pegge's Forme of Cury, a roll of ancient Eng- 
k/b Cookery, &c. octavo, 1780, p. 66. STEEVENS 


Vat. IV. Cc All | 
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All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
2. Witch, Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
'Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hz ATE, and other three Witches. 


Hec. O, well done! I commend your pains ; 
And every one ſhall ſhare i'the gains. 
And now about the cauldron ſing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Inchanting all that you put in. [Mick 
8 Oo N 0. 
Black ſpirits and white, 
Red ſpirits and prey; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Dou that mingle may. 
2. Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs ?, 
Something wicked this way comes ;— — 


Open, locks, whoever knocks. 


4 Song.] Of this ſong only the firſt two words are found in the 
old copy of the play. The reſt was ſupplied from Betterton's or Sir 
W. Davenant's alteration of it in the year 1674. The ſong was how- 
ever in all probability a traditional one. The colours of ſpirits are 
often mentioned. STEEVENS. N 

Reginald Scot in his Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584, enumerating 
the different kinds of ſpirits, particularly mentions white, black, grey, 
and red ſpirits. See alſo a paſſage quoted from Camden, ante, p. 384, 
n. 4. This ſong-is likewiſe found in Middleton's play, entitled The 
Witch. The modern editions, without authority, read—Blue ſpirits 
and grey. — HI | : | 
s By the pricking of my thumbs, &c. ] It is a very ancient ſuperfſti- 
tion, Ave all ſudden .pains of the wa and fide @nſations which 
could not naturally be accounted for, were preſages of ſomewhat that 
was ſhortly to happen. Hence Mr. Upton has explained a paſſage in 
the Miles Glorioſus of Plautus: Times quod rerum geſſerim hic, ita 
Ain ſas tetus pruvit,” STEEVENS. 


Euter 
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Enter Macg ETH. 


Mach. How now, you ſecret, black, and midnight 
ags ? 
What is't you do? 
All, A deed without a name. 
Macb, I c6njure you, by that which you profeſs, 
(Howe' er you come to know it,) anſwer me: 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves * 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down; 
Though caſtles topple 7 on their warders” heads; 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do ſlope _ 
'Their heads to their to undations ; though the treaſure 
Of nature's 2 5 tumble all together, 
Even till deſtruction ſickxen, anſwer me 
To what J aſk you. 
1. Witch. Speak. x 
2. Witch. Demand, . - 
3. Witch. We'll anſwer, 
« Witch. Say, if thou'dſt rather hear it from our 
mouths; 
Or from our maſters ? | 
Mach. Call them, let me ſee them, 
1. Witch. Pour in ſow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; greaſe, that's ſweaten 


— 


6 = yeſly waves] That is, vaming or | frothy waver. Err 
7 Thoug 6 7 5 e opple Fi 4 for tumble, So, in Mare 
bwe's Luft's Dominion, Act IV. ſc, iii: 
« That I might pile up Charon's boat ſo full, 
«© Until it teple oer. STEEVENS- 
® Of nature's germins—1 This was ſubſtituted By Theobald for 
nature $ germaine. OHNSON, | 
So, in X. Lear, Act III. fe, ii: 
«& —— all germins ſpill at once 
c That make ungrateful man.“ 
4 are ſeeds which have begun to germinatt or * ene, 
„Cn Fr. STEEVENS» 
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From the murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

All. Come, high; or low ; 
Thyſelf, and office, deftly ſhow 9. 


Thunder. An Apparition of an armed head riſes*, 


Mach, 'Tell me, thou unknown power,— 
1. Witch, He knows thy thought; 

Hear his ſpeech, but ſay thou nought ?. 885 
App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife 3. —Diſmiſs me: — Enough. 
8 8 [ deſcends. 
Macb. What-e'er thou art, for thy good caution, 
thanks; - | 
Thou haſt harp'd my fear aright*:—But one word more ;— 


9 — deftly ſhow.] i, e. with adroitneſs, dexterouſly. So, in the 
ſecond part of K. Edward IV. by Heywood, 1626; © my miſtrefs 
ſpeaks deftly and truly.” Deft is a North Country word. STEEVENS. 

An Apparition of an armed bead riſes.) The armed head repreſents 
ſymbolically Macbeth's head, cut off and brought to Malcolm by Mac- 
duff, The bloody child is Macduff untimely ripp'd from his mother's 
womb. The child with a crown on his head, and a bough in his hand, 
is the royal Malcolm, who ordered his ſoldiers to hew them down a 
bough, and bear it before them to Dunſinane. This obſervation I have 
adopted from Mr, Upton. SrEEVENS. | 

Lord Howard, in his Defenſative againſt the Poiſon of ſuppoſed Pro- 
pbecies, 1583, mentions © a notable example of a conjuror, who repre- 
ſented (as it were, in dumb ſhow) alt the perſons who ſhould poſſeſs the 
crown of France; and cauſed the king of Navarre, or rather a wicked 
ſpiritin his ſtead, to appear in the fifth place,” &c, Farmer, 

2 — ſay thou nougbt.] Silence was necellary during all incantations. 
So, in Dr. Fauſtus, 1604: OO g 

„ Your grace, demand no queſtions, . 3 
„ But in dumb fence let them come and go.“ 
Again, in the Tempeſt: as. 2. | 
% de mute, or elſe our ſpell is marr'd.“ STzzvENS. 

3 Beware the thane of Fife. ] 4 He had learned of certaine 
wizzards, in whoſe words he put great confidence, how that he ought 
to take heede of Macduff,” &c. Holinſhed, STEzvEens. 

4 Thou haſt harp'd my fear arigbt:] To Bars is to touch on a 
- Paſſion as a harper touches a ſtring. So, in Coriolanus, AR II. ſc, ult. 
4 Harp on that ſtill,” STEEZV ENS. 
| 1. 4 it cb Ll 
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1. Fitch He will not be commanded : Here's another, 
More potent than the firſt, 


Thunder. An Apparition of a bloody child riſes. 


App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth !— 
Mach. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 
App. Be bloody, bold, and reſolute : laugh to ſcorn 
The power of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth“. [ deſcends. 
Macs. Then live, Macduff; What need I oor of thee ? 
But yet I'll make aſſurance double ſure, 
And take a bond of fate: thou ſhalt not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies, 
And ſleep in ſpight of thunder. What is this, 


4 bunder. 4 An Apparition of a child crowned, with a tree 
| in his hand, riſes. 


That riſes like the iſſue of a king; 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of ſovereignty © ? 
All. 1 but ſpeak not to't, | 
App. Be lion-mettled, proud; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are: 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Cal Dunſinane-hill 
Shall come ain him 7, [ deſcends, 


Macs. 


8 Shall harm Macbetb. 80 Holinſhed:— . And ſurely hereupo 
he had put Macduff to death, but that a certeine witch, whom he had 
in great truſt, had told him, that he ſhould never be Laine with man 
borne of anie woman, nor vanquiſhed till the wood of Bernane came 


to the caſtell of Dunſinane. This prophecie put all feare out of his 


heart.” STEEVENS. 
6 the round 
And top of ſovereignty ?] The round is that part of the crown 
that oucircies the head. The 'op is the ornament that riſes above it. 
; | Jozxsox. 
922 a = until 


Great Birnam wood to high Dunfinane-bill 
Shall come 7 bim. ] Propbeſies of a _—_— impoſſibilities were 


common in Sco 


ſuch as the removal of one place to another. 
Cc3 Under 
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Mach. That will never be: 
Who can impreſs the foreſt * ; bid the tree | 
Unfix his earth-bound root? ſweet bodements ! good? 
Rebellious head, riſe never ?, till the wood 8 
Of Birnam riſe, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, Pay his' breath 
To time, and mortal cuſtom. —Yet my heart 
'Throbs to know one thing; Tell me, (if your art 
Can tell ſo much, ) ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? © 
All. Seek to know no more, 
Macb. I will be _— d: deny me this, 
And an eternal curſe fall on you! let me know: 
Why ſinks that cauldron? and what noiſe is this ? 
CCC | 3 Hautbaytz 
1. Witch. Shew! 2. Witch. Shew! 3. Witch, Sew! 
All. Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart; 
Come like ſhadows, ſo depart. : 


Under this popular prophetick formulary the preſent prediction may bo 
ranked. In the ſame ſtrain peculiar to his country, ſays Sir David 


Lindſay: N 2 
% Quhen the Bas and the Ifle of May 
% Beis ſet upon the Mount Sinay, 75 
5% Quhen the Lowmound beſyde Falkland 
4 Re liftit to Northumberland— WAR rox. 
bo can the impreſs the foreſt;] i. e. who can command the foreſt 
to ferve him like a ſoldier impreſs d. Jonnson. and 
9 Rebellious head, riſe neuer,] The old copy has. —rebellious dead. 
1 ; MALLoxr. 
We ſhould read :—Rebel/ious head, —i. e. let rebellion never make 
head againſt me till a foreſt move, and I ſhall reign in ſafety. 
| | . 25 'THEOBAL Ds 
Mr. Theobald rightly obſerves, that bead means boft, or power. 
| &« That Douglas and the Engliſh rebels met | 
% A mighty and a fearful bead they are.” X. Henry IV, P. I. 
Again, in King Henry VIII: nb” 
| c My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
6 Who firſt r4is'd bead againſt uſurping Richard,” Jonxsox. 


E ight 
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Zigh. H appear, and paſs over the ſtage in order; the 
Tap, with a glaſs in bis hand : Banquo following. 


Macb. Thou art too like the ſpirit of Banquo; down! 
Thy crown does ſear mine eye-balls * :—And thy air, 
Thou other 222 brow, is like the firſt— 

A third is like the former 3 :—PFilthy hags ! 

Why do you ſhew me this ?—A fourth ?—Start, eyes! 
What! will the line ſtretch out to the crack of doom“? 
Another yet ?—A ſeventh ?—]'11 ſee no more ;— . 


1 Fight agony] It is reported that Voltaire often laughs at the 
tragedy of Macbeth, for having a legion of ghoſts in it. One ſhould 
imagine he either had not learned Engliſh, or had forgot his Latin 
for the ſpirits of Banquo's line are no more ghoſts, than the repreſen- 
tations of the Julian race in the Eneid; and there is no ghoſt but 
Banquo's throughout the play.” Efay on the Genius and Writings of 
Shakſpeare, &c. by Mrs. Montague. STEEVENS. | 

2 Thy crown does ſear mine eye-balls:] The expreſſion of Macbeth, 
that the crown ſears bis eye-balls, is taken from the method formerly 
practiſed of deſtroying the ſight of captives or competitors, by holding a 
burning baſon before the eye, which dried up its humidity, Whence 
the Italian, abacinare, to blind. Jon xso. 

3 In former editions : | 
and 5 hair, | | 
Thou other gold- ound brow, is like the oft jm 

A third is like the former :] As Macbeth expected to ſee a train of 
kings, and was only enquiring from what race they would proceed, 
he could not be ſurpriſed that the hair of the ſecond was bound with 
gold like that of the firſt ; he was offended only that the ſecond res 
ſembled the firſt, " the firſt reſembled Banquo, and therefore ſaid ; 

— 4, {Dy air, 
Thou other — bound brow, is like the firſt. 
This Dr. Warburton has followed. JoxnsoN. 

In ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's emendation, it may be obſerved, that 
the common people (of which rank the perſon who recited theſe plays 
to the tranſcriber, probably was,) almoſt univerſally pronounce the 
word air, as if it were written hair, and vice verſa, MALONE. 

4 — to the crack of doom ?] i. e. the diſſolution of nature. Crack 
has now a mean fignification. It was anciently employ'd in a more 
_ Exalted ſenſe. So, in the Valiant Welchman, 1615: 

« And will as fearleſs entertain this fight, 3 
9 As a good conſcience doth the cracks of Jove.“ STEZv XXS. 
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And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glaſs 5, 
Which ſhews me many more; and ſome I lee, 
That twofold balls and treble ſcepters carry“: 
Horrible fight !-—Now, I ſee, *tis true; 

For the blood-bolter*d Banquo? ſmiles upon me, 
And points at them for his.— What, is this ſo ? 


5 And yet the eighth appears, wwho bears a glaſs,] This method of 
juggling prophecy is again referred to in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act II. 
Le. vil f 


8 "pi 
&«& — and like a prophet, | 
& Looks in a glaſs, and ſhews me future evils.” | | 
So, in an Extract from the Penal Laws againſt Witches, it is ſaid, 
that * they do anſwer either by voice, or elſe do ſet before their eyes in 
glaſſes, chryſtal ſtones, &c. the pictures or images of the perſons or 
things ſought for.” Among the other knaveries with which Face taxes 
Subtle in the Alchemiſt, this ſeems to be one: | 
| « And taking in of ſhadows with a glaſs.” ; 
Again, in Humor's Ordinarie, an ancient collection of ſatires, no 


date: | 
cc Shew you the devil in a chryflal glaſs.” 

Spenſer has given a very circumſtantial account of the glaſs which 
Merlin made for king Ryence, in the ſecond canto of the third book 
of the Fa — A mirror of the ſame kind was preſented to Cam- 
buſcan in the Squiers Tale of Chaucer. STEEveNns. ; 

6 That revofold balls and treble ſcepters carry :) This was intended ay 
a compliment to king James the firſt, who firſt united the two iſlands 
and the three kingdoms under one head; whoſe houſe too was ſaid to 
be deſcended from Banquo. WAR RUATON. | 
Of this laſt particular, our poet ſeems to have been thoroughly aware, 
having repreſented Banquo not only as an innocent, but as a noble 
 charaQter; whereas, according to hiſtory, he was confederate with Mac- 

beth in the murder of Duncan, The flattery of Shakſpeare, however, 
is not more groſs than that of Ben Jonſon, who has condeſcended to 
quote his majeſty's book on Dæmonology, in the notes to the Maſque of 

ueens, 1609. STEEVENS. 

7 — the blood-bolter'd Banguo—] Bhod-bolter'd means one whoſe 
blood hath ifſued out at many wounds, as flour of corn paſſes through 
the holes of a ſieve. Shakſpeare uſed it to infinuate the barbarity of 
Banguo's murderers, who covered him with wounds. WARBURTON, 

The ſame idea occurs in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: 

« Then ſtab him, till bis fleſh be as a fieve.” 
Again, in the Life and Death of the Lord Cromwell, 1602 : 
I'll have my body firſt bored like a fieve,” STEZSVENS. 


1. Witch 


1. Witch. Ay, fir, all this is ſo; But why 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? = 

Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 

And ſhew the beſt of our delights ; 

Pl! charm the air to give a ſound, 

While you perform your antique round: 

That this great king may kindly ſay, 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 

| [Mufick. The Witches dance, and vaniſp. 
Macs. _ are they? Gone?—Let this pernicious 
our 
Stand aye accurſed in the calendar * !— 
Come in, without there! 


Enter LE NOX. 


Len. What's your grace's will? 

Macb. Saw you the weird ſiſters ? 

Len. No, my lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you? 

Len, No, indeed, my lord. | 

Mach. Infected be the air whereon they ride 
And damn'd, all thoſe that truſt them I did hear 
The galloping of horſe: Who was't came by? 

Len. Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England, | 

Mach. Fled to England? 

Len. Ay, my . 

Mach. Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits ; 
The flighty purpoſe never is o' er- took, 
Unleſs the deed go with it: From this moment, 


8 Stand aye accurſed in the calendar ] In the ancient almanacks the 
unlucky days were diſtinguiſhed by a mark of reprobation. Soy in 
Decker's Honeft Whore, 1635 : 

« ,  — henceforth let it ſtand 
« Within the wizard's book, the kalender, 
« Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be choſen, 
« By thieves, by villains, and black murderers.” STETEVExS. 

9 Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits :] To anticipate is here to 

frevent, by taking away the opportunity. Jonxson. 


The 
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The very firſtlings * of my heart ſhall be 

The firſtlings of my hand. And even now 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done 4 
The caftle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe ; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o'the ſword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate ſouls 

That trace him in his line *. No boaſting like a fool; 

This deed I'll do, before this 1 cool: 

But no more ſights Where are theſe gentlemen ? 

Come, bring me where they are, [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Fife. 4 Room in Macduff's Caftle, 


| Enter Lady MacDuFF, her ſon, and RossE, 


L. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the land? 
Ro/ſe. You muſt have patience, madam. 
L. Macd. He had none: 
His flight was madneſs: When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 
Raſſe. You know not, 
Whether it was his wiſdom, or his fear. 
L. Macd. Wiſdom ! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly? He loves us not; 


He wants the natural touch * ; for the poor wren !, * 
4 6 


T The very firſtlings—] Firſtlings in its primitive ſenſe is the firſt 
produce or offspring, So, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613: © The 
Frſtlings of their vowed ſacrifice.” Here it means the thing firſt 
thought or done. Shakſpeare uſes the word again in the prolegue to 
Troilus and Creſſida: 

Leaps o'er the vant and fir/lings of theſe broils.” STSEvENs, 

2 That trace bim, &c. ] i. e. follow, 3 him. SrEEVIXs. 
D natural touch:] Natural ſenſibility. He is not touched with 
natural affection. Joxnso0N. 

So, in an ancient Mf. play, entitled The Second Maiden: Tragedy ; 

60 How ſhe's beguil'd in him! 
There's no ſuch natural touch, ſearch all his boſom.” 
STEEVENSs 
ht = ib; 
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The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wiſdom, where the flight 
So runs againſt all reaſon, 
Roſe. My deareſt coz”, 
I pray you, ſchool yourſelf: But, for your huſband, 
He is noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o*'the ſeaſon 5, I dare not ſpeak much further: 
ut cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourſelves® ; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear “, yet know not what we fear; 


But 


4 — the poor uren, &c.] The ſame thought occurs in the third part 
of King Henry VT : 

„ doves will peck, in ſafety of their brood. 

ce Who hath not Teen them (even with thoſe wings 

cc Which ſometimes they have us'd in fearful flight} 

« Make war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, 

« Offering their own lives in their young's defence? STENV. 

S The fits of the ſeaſon.] The firs of the ſeaſon ſhould appear to be, 
from the following paſſage in Coriolazus, the violent diſorders of the 
ſeaſon, its convulſions : * | 

64 but that | 
«© The violent fit o'th* times craves it as phyſick.” STEXV ANS. 

Perhaps the meaning is,-what is moſt fitting to be done in every 
conjuncture. ANONYMOUS, 

- when we are traitors, 

And do nit know ourſelves 3] i. e. when we are conſidered by the 
Rate as traitors, while at the ſame time we are wnconſcious of guilt ; 
when we appear to others ſo different from what we really are, that we 
ſeem not to know ourſelves, MALON E. | 

7 — ben wwe bold rumour 

From wwhat we fear,] To bold rumour ſignifies to be governed by 
the authority of rumour. WARBURTON, 

I rather think to held means in this place, to believe; as we ſay, I 
hold ſuch a thing to be true, i. e. I tale it, I believe it to be ſo. Thus, 
in K. Henry VIII: : 

6c Did you not of late days hear, &c. 
i cc 1, Gen. Ves, but held it not.“ 
The ſenſe of the whole paſſage will then be: The times are cruel when 
our fears induce us to believe, or take for granted, what we bear ru- 


eur d or reported abroad f and yet at the ſame time, as we live under @ 


tyrannical 
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I take my leave at once. 


. 396 MACBETH. 
But float upon a wild and violent ſea, 


Each way, and move.—l take my leave of you: 


Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 


Things at the worſt will ceaſe, or elſe climb upward 

To what they were before,—My pretty couſin, 

Bleſſing upon you! = of | 
L. Macd. Father'd he is, and yet he's fatherleſs. 
Rofſe. I am ſo much a fool, ſhould I ſtay longer, 

Tt would be my diſgrace, and your diſcomfort : 

| [Exit Ross E. 
L. Macd. Sirrah, your father's dead s; 

And what will you do now? How will you live? 
Son. As birds do, mother. , | 
L. Macd. What, with worms and flies? 

Son. With what I get, I mean; and fo do they. 
Zn: Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net, nor 
me, 

The pit-fall, nor the gin. | 

Son, WI 285 I, mother? Poor birds they are not 
ſet for, 

My father 1s not dead, for all your ſaying. 

L. Macd. Yes, he is dead; how wilt thou do for 2 
father ? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a huſband? 
L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market: 
Son. Then you'll buy 'em to ſell again, | 


tyrannical government wwhere will is ſubſtituted for law, wwe know not 
do bat wwe bave to fear, becauſe we know not when we offend. Or: 
When we are led by our fears to believe every rumour of danger we bear, 
yet arg not conſcious to ourſelyes 2 any crime for which wwe ſhould be di- 
Parbed with t fe fears, A paſlage like this occurs in XK. Fohn ; 

4 Poſſeſs'd with rumours, full of idle dreams, 

6 Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear.“ 
This is the beſt I can make of the paſſage. STEsvens. 

8 Sirrah, your father's dead;] Sirrab in our author's time was not a 
term of reproach, but generally uſed by maſters to ſervants, parents to 
children, &c. So before, in this play, Macbeth ſays to his ſervant : 
' = # Sirrab, a word with you: Attend theſe men our pleaſure ?” 

| | MALoNnEs 


NT WWW 
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L. Macd. Thou ſpeak'ſt with all thy wit; and yet 
ORR: | 
With wit enough for thee. -- 


Son. Was my father a traitor, mother ?. 

L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor ? | 

L. Macd. Why, one that ſwears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors, that do ſo? 

L. Macd. Every one that does fo, is a traitor, and muſt 
be hang' d. 75 

Son. And muſt they all be hang'd, that ſwear and lie? 

L. Macd. Every one. | 

Sen. Who muſt hang them? 

L. Macd. Why, the honeſt men. | 

Son, Then the liars and ſwearers are fools : for there are 
liars and: ſwearers enough to beat the honeſt men, and 
hang up them. | q 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey! But how 
wilt thou do for a father? © ©. 

Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him: if you would 
* it were a good ſign that I ſhould quickly have a new 
ather. | 

L. Macd. Poor prattler ! how thou talk'ſt? i 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mz. Bleſs you, fair dame! I am not to you known, - 
Though in your ſtate of honour J am perfect“. 
I doubt, ſome danger does approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage ; 
To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty *, 

. 5 Which 


9 = in your ftate of bonour 1 am perfect.] i. e. I am ferfe#ly ac- 
gquainted with — dA of honour, So, in be old book 3 
MA the Lyfe of Virgil, &c. bl. I. no date: which when Virgil ſaw, 

e looked in his boke of negromancy, wherein he was perfit. STEzv. 
1 To do worſe to you were fell cruelty,] To do worſe is, to let her 
and her children be deſtroyed without warning. JoHNs0Ns * 


Mr. 
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Which is too nigh your perſon. Heaven preſerve you! 
I dare abide no longer. [Exit Meſſenger; 
L. Macd. Whither ſhould I fly ? | 
J have done no harm. But I remember now 
T am in this earthly world: where, to do harm, 
Is often laudable ; to do good, ſometime, 
Accounted dangerous folly : Why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 
To ſay, I have done no harm? What are theſe faces? 
Enter certain Murderers. | 
Mur. Where is your huſband ? | 
L. Macd. J hope, in no place ſo unſanctiſied, 
Where ſuch as thou may'ſt find him, 
Mur. He's a traitor. | 
Sox, Thou ly'ſ, thou ſhag-ear'd villain®. 
Mur. What, you egg ? [ fabbing hin. 
Young fry of treachery ? | . 


Mr. Edwards explains theſe words differently, ( To do worſe to you 
(ſays he) fignifies,—to fright you more, by relating all the circumſtances 
of your danger; which would detain you ſo long that you could not 
avoid it.“ The meaning, however, may be, To do worſe to you, not to 
diſcloſe to you the perilous ſituation you are in, from a fooliſh apprehen- 
fion of alarming you, would be fell cruelty. Or the meſſenger may only 
mean, to do more than alarm you by this diſagreable intelligence, to 
do you any actual and bodily harm, were fell cruelty, MAL ONE. 

2 — ſhag-ear'd villain.] Perhaps we ſhould read ag · baird, for it 
is an abuſive epithet very often uſed in our ancient plays, So, in Deck- 
er's Heneſt Whore, P. II. 1630: „ ma fbag-haired cut.” Again, 
in our author's K. Henry VI. P. II: „ — like a ”. +. nh crafty 
kern.“ Again, in the ſpurious play of X. Leir, 1605 : f 

e There ſhe had ſet a bag-bayr'd murdering wretch.” STEEV. 
This emendation appears to me extremely probable. In X. Fob, 
Act V. we find © untear'd ſaucineſs,“ for (e unbair d ſaucineſs: and 
we have had in this play Hair inſtead of air. Theſe two words, and 
the word ear, were all, I believe, in the time of our author, pro- 
nounced alike, See a note on VERVS AND ADON1s, p. 411, n. 1; 
and p. 456, n. 5, edit. 1780, octavo. 

Hair was formerly written Beare. Hence perhaps the miſtake, Soy 
in Ives's Szr.zcT PArERs, chiefly relating to Engliſh Antiquities, 

No. 3, p. 133: „ and in her heare a circlet of gold richely garniſh- 
ed.“ However, as flap-ear'd is uſed as an epithet of contempt in the 
Taming of the Shrew, the old copy may be right, MALONE, 9 
* | w . 
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don. He has kill'd me, mother: 
Run away, I pray you. [ Dies. Exit L. Macduff, crying 
ps murder, and purſued by the murderers. 


SCENE III. 
England, 4 Room in the King's Palace. 


Enter MaALlcolu, and Macpure®, 


Mal. Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty, | 


Mad. 


3 Enter Malcolm and Macduff. ] The part of Holinſhed's Chronicles 
which relates to this play, is no more than an abridgement of John 
Bellenden's tranſlation of the Noble Clerk, Hector Boece, imprinted at 
Edinburgh, 1541. For the ſatis faction of the reader, I have inſerted 
the words of the firſt mentioned hiſtorian, from whom this ſcene is al- 
moſt literally taken: © Though Malcolme was verie forrowfull for the 
oppreſſion of his countriemen the Scots, in manner as Makduffe had 
declared, yet doubting whether he was come as one that ment unfeined- 
lie as he ſpake, or elſe as ſent from Makbeth to betraie him, he thought 
to have ſome further triall, and thereupon diſſembling his mind at the 
firſt, he anſwered as followeth : 

« T am trulie verie ſorie for the miſerie chanced to my countrie of 
Scotland; but though I have never ſo great affection to relieve the ſame, 
yet by reaſon of certaine incurable vices, which reigne in me, I am 
nothing meet thereto, Firſt, ſuch immodefate luſt and voluptuous ſen- 
ſualitie (the abhominable fountaine of all vices) followeth me, that if 
I were made king of Scots, I ſhould ſeek to defloure your maids and 
matrones, in ſuch wiſe that mine intemperancie ſhould be more im- 
portable unto you than the bloudie tyrannie of Makbeth now is. Here- 
unto Makduffe anſwered ; This ſurelie is a verie evil fault, for manie 
noble princes and kings have loſt both lives and kingdomes for the ſame , 
nevertheleſſe there are women enow in Scotland, and therefore follow 
my counſell. Make thy ſelfe king, and I ſhall conveie the matter ſo 
wiſelie, that thou ſhalt be ſo ſatisfied at thy pleaſure in ſuch ſecret wiſe, 
that no man ſhall be aware thereof, A ö | 

« Then ſaid Malcolme, I am alſo the moſt avaritious creature in the 
earth, ſo that if I were king, I ſhould ſecke ſo manie waies to get lands 
and goods, that I wonld flea the moſt part of all the nobles of Scotland 
by ſurmized accuſations, to the end I might injoy their lands, goods and 
poſſeſſions; and therefore to ſhew you what miſchiefe may inſue on 
through mine unſatiable covetouſnes, I will rehearſe unto you a fa- 
| ble. There was a fox having a fore place on him overſet with a ſwarme 
of flies, that continuallie fucked out hir bloud: and when one that 


* 


* 
bs i 
came 


Macd. Let us rather | | 

Hold faſt the mortal ſword ; and, like good men, | 

| Beſtridg 
came by and ſaw this manner, demanded whether ſhe would have the 
flies driven beſide hir, ſhe anſwered no; for if theſe flies that are al- 
readie full, and by reaſon thereof ſucke not verie eagerlie, ſhould be 
chaſed awaie, other that are emptie and fellie an hungred, ſhould light 
in their places, and ſucke out the refidue of my bloud farre more to my 
greevance than theſe, which now being ſatisfied doo not much annoie 
me. Therefore, ſaith Maltolme, ſuffer me to remaine where I amy 
leſt if I atteine to the regiment of your realme, mine unquenchable 
avarice may proove ſuch, that ye would thinke the diſpleaſures which 
now grieve you, ſhould ſeem eaſie in reſpe of the unmeaſurable out- 
rage which might inſue through my comming amongſt you. | 

«© Makdufte to this made anſwer, how it was a far woorſe fault than 
the other : for avarice is the root of all miſchiefe, and for that crime 
the moſt part of our kings have been flaine, and brought to their finall 
end, Yet notwithſtanding follow my counſell, and take upon thee the 
crowne. There is gold and riches inough in Scotland to ſatisfie thy 
greedie defire, Then ſaid Malcolme again, I am furthermore inclined 
to diſſimulation, telling of leafings, and all other kinds of deceit, ſo 
that I naturallie rejoiſe in nothing ſo, much, as to betraie and deceive 
ſuch as put anie truſt or confidence in my woords, Then ſith there is 
nothing that more becommeth a prince than conſtancie, veritie, truth, 
and juſtice, with the other laudable fellowſhip of thoſe faire and noble 
vertues which are comprehended onelie in ſoothfaſtneſſe, and that lieng 
utterlie overthroweth the ſame, you ſee how unable I am to governe 
anie province or region: and therefore ſith you have remedies to cloke 
and hide all the reſt of my other vices, I praie you find ſhift to cloke 
this vice amongſt the reſidue. | * 

«© Then ſaid Makduffe: This yet is the woorſt of all, and there 1 
leave thee, and therefore ſaje; Oh ye unhappie and miſerable Scotiſh- 
men, Which are thus ſcourged with ſo manie and ſundrie calamities ech 
one above other! Ye have one curſed and wicked tyrant that now reign- 
eth over you, without anie right or title, oppreſſing you with his moſt 
bloudie crueltie. This other that hath the right to the crowne, is ſo 
replet with the inconſtant behaviour and manifeſt vices of Engliſhmen, 
that he is nothing woorthie to injoy it: for by his owne confeſſion he 


is not onelie avaritious and given to unſatiable luſt, but ſo falſe a traitor 
- withall, that no truſt is to be had unto anie woord he ſpeaketh. Adieu 


Scotland, for now I account my ſelfe a baniſhed man for ever, without 
comfort or conſolation : and with thoſe woords the brackiſh tears trick- 
wne hig*cheekes verie abundantlie. OE 
% At the laſt, when he was readie to depart, Malcolme tooke him 
by the ſleeve, and ſaid: Be of good comfort, Makduffe, for I have none 


of theſe vices befote remembred, but have jeſted with thee in this man- 
| * | : 1 . * ne 
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Beſtride our down-fall'n birthdom +: Each new morn, 

New widows howl ; new orphans cry; new ſorrows 

Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 

Like ſyllable of dolour. 

Mal. What I believe, I'll wail ; 

What know, believe; and, what I can redreſs, 

As J ſhall find the time to friend 5, I will. 

What you have ſpoke, it may be fo, perchance. 

'This tyrant, whoſe ſole name bliſters our tongues, 

Was once thought honeſt : you have lov'd him well; 

He * not touch'd you yet. I am young; but ſome- 
thing 

You may deſerve of him through me 5 : and wiſdom * 

'To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 

To appeaſe an angry god. | 

Macd. I am not treacherous, 

Mal. But Macbeth is. 


- 


ner, onlie to prove thy mind: for- divers times heretofore Makbeth 
ſought by this manner of means to bring me into his hands, &c. Holin- 
ſhed's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 175. STEEVENS. | 

4 Beftride our down-fall'n birthdom :] The old copy has==dowwnfall, 
Corrected by Dr. Johnſon. Marton. | 

The alluſion is to a man from whom ſomething valuable is about to 
be taken by violence, and who, that he may defend it without incum- 
brance, lays it on the ground, and ſtands over it with his weapon in his 
hand. Our birthdom, or birthright, ſays he, lies on the ground; let 
us, like men who are to fight for what is deareſt to them, not abandon 
it, but ſtand over it and defend it. This is a ſtrong picture of obſtinate 
reſolution, So Falſtaff ſays to Hal: „ if thou ſee me down in the 
battle, and beftride me, lo.“ | 

Birthdom for birtbright is formed by the ſame analogy with maſterdom 
in this play, ſignifying the privileges or rights of a maſter, JouNs9Ne, 

In the ſecond part of X. Henry IV. Morton ſays, 

&« he doth befiride a bleeding land.” STEEVENSs 

See Vol. V. p. 245, n. 9. MaALoNE. | 0 
52 friend, ] i. e. to befriend. STEEVENS. 

© You may deſerve of bim through me :] The old copy reads—diſcerne, 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, who ſupports it by Mac- 
duff's anſwer “ J am not treacherous.” Maroxe, 

and wiſdom] That is, and 'tis wiſdom, HEATH. 


vor. IV. D d A good 


A good and virtuous nature may recoil, ö 
In an imperial charge“. But I ſhall crave your pardon 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot tranſpoſe : 
Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell: 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace“, 
Vet grace mult ſtill look ſo. | 
Macd. I have loſt my hopes. 


Mal. Perchance, even there, where I did find my doubts. 
Why in that rawneſs® left you wife, and child, 
(Thoſe precious motives, hots ſtrong knots of loye,) 
Without leave-taking ?—I pray you, | 
Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, | 


But mine own ſafeties :—You may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever I ſhall think. 5 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, | 
For goodneſs dares not check thee*! wear thou thy 
Vrongs 2, | 
Thy title is affear'd3 !—Pare thee well, lord: | 
I would 


7 A good and wirtuous nature may recoil | 
In an imperial . I. A good mind may recede from goodneſs in 
the execution of a roya/ commiſſion. JoHN$0N. 

8 Theugh all — Foul &c.] This is not very clear. The meaning 
perhaps is this: My ſuſpicions cannot injure you, if you be virtuous, by 
ſuppoſing that a traitor may put on your virtuous appearance. I do not ſay 
that your wirtuors appearance proves you a traitor ; for virtue muſt wear 
its proper form, though that form be counter feited by villany. Jonnsox, 

9 Why in tbat rawneſs—] Without previous proviſion, without due 
preparation, without maturity of counſel. Jon RSO. | 
I meet with this expreſſion in Lilly's Ezpbues, 1580, and in the quarto 
2608, of X. Henry V: : | 

„ Some their wives rawly left.” STEEvENS. 
1 For goodneſs dares not check thee!) The old copy reads==dares 
Corrected in the third folio, MALONx x. 

2 bar thou thy wrongs,] That is, Poor country, wear thou thy 
Wrongs. JOHNSON. 

3 Thy title is affeard!] Afeard, a law term for confirm'd. Pop r. 

The old copy reads—T be title. The modern editors—bis title, For 
the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. The was, 

I conceive, the tranſcriber's miſtake, from the fimilar ſounds of the 

and thy, which are frequently pronounced alike. See p. 407, n. 2+ 

Perhaps the meaning is, Poor country, wear thou thy wrongs! Thy title 
ED 8 . t 


— 


b L 
Luxurious, avaricious, falls, deceitful, 


Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my confineleſs harms. 


| The title &c. i. e. the regal title is afraid to aſſert itſelf. STzzvens. 
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I would not be the villain that thou think'R, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. 

Mal. Be not offended :; | 
I ſpeak not as in abſolute fear of you. 
I think, our country finks beneath the yoke z 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds: I think, withal, 
There would be hands uplifted in my right 
And here,' from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thouſands : But, for all this, 
When I ſhall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my ſword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
More ſuffer, and more ſundry ways than ever, 
By him that ſhall ſucceed. 

Macd. What ſhould he be ? 

Mal. It is myſelf I mean : in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice ſo grafted, 
That, when they ſhall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will ſeem as pure as ſnow ;. and the poor ſtate 
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Macd. Not in the legions | 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd, 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

Mal. I grant him blood 


Sudden, malicious +, ſmacking of every fin 


to them is now fully eſtabliſped by law, Or perhaps he addreſſes Mal- 
colm. Continue to endure tamely the wrongs you ſuffer : thy juſt title 
to the throne is cow'd, has not ſpirit to eſtabliſh itſelf, Marons. 
Throughout the ancient editions of Shakſpeare the word afraid is 
written as it was formerly pronounced, afeard. The old copy readg— 


If we read, The title is affeer'd, the meaning may be: Poor country, 
wear thou thy wrongs, tbe title to them is {egally ſettled by thoſe who bad 
the final judication of its Afﬀeerers had the power of confirming or 


moderating fines and amerciaments. Tor LET. 


4 Sudden, malicious, ] Sudden 5 42 paſſionate, haſty, Jonnson. 
a 4 


That 
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That has a name: But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſnefs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt ; and my deſire 
All continent impediments would o'er-bear, 
That did oppoſe my will: Better Macbeth, 
'Than ſuch a one to reign. 

Macd. Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
'The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
'To take upon you what 1s yours : you may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hood-wink, 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, 
Finding it ſo inclin'd. 

Mal. With this, there grows, 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Defire his jewels, and this other's houſe : 
And my more-having would be as a ſauce 
Jo make me hunger more; that I ſhould forge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good, and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth. 

Macd. This avarice 
Sticks deeper; grows with more pernicious root 
Than ſummer-ſeeming luſt 5: and it hath been 
The ſword of our ſlain kings: Yet do not fear; 


5 Than ſummer-ſeeming lu :] Summer-ſeeming luſt, is, I ſuppoſe, 
luſt that ſeems as hot as ſummer. Sr EEVENS. 

Read—ſummer-ſecding. The alluſion is to plants; and the ſenſe is, 
& Avarice is a perennial weed; it has a deeper and more pernicious 
root than /uft, which is a mere annual, and laſts but for a ſummer, 
when it ſheds its ſeed and decays.” BLackxsTONE. 

Summer=ſeeming is, I believe, the true reading. In Donne's poems, 
we meet with « winter-ſeeming.” MALONE. | 


- Scotland 
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Scotland hath foyſons © to fill up your will, 
Of your mere own: All theſe are portable“, 
With other graces weigh'd. 

Mal. But | have none: The king-becoming graces, 
As Juſtice, verity, temperance, ſtableneſs, | 
Bounty, perſeverance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no reliſh of them ; but abound 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
All unity on earth 5. 

Macd. O Scotland! Scotland! 


6 foyſons—] Plenty. Porr. | 
It means proviſions in plenty. The word was antiquated in the time 
of Cartwright, [ 1643,] and is by him put into the mouth of an an- 
tiquary. Foiſon is pure French, SrEEVYENSV. 
7 All theſe are portable, ] Portable is, perhaps, here uſed for ſupport- 
able. All theſe vices, being balanced by your virtues, may be endured. 
| | MaLoNEy 
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8 — Nay, had I power, I ou 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal r. con found 2 
All unity on earth.] Malcolm, I think, means to ſay, that if he 
had ability, he would change the general ſtate of things, and introduce 
into hell, and earth, perpetual vexatien, uproar, and confuſion. Hell, 
in its natural ſtate, being always repreſented as full of diſcord and mu- 
tual enmity, in which its inhabitants may be ſuppoſed to take the 
greateſt delight, he propoſes as the ſevereſt ſtroke on them, to pour 
the ſzveet milk of concord among them, ſo as to render them peaceable 
and quiet, a ſtate the moſt adverſe to their natural diſpoſition 3 while 
on the other hand he would throw the peaceable inhabitants of earth 
into uproar and confuſion. 2 
Perhaps, however, this may be thought too ſtrained an interpreta- 
tion, Malcolm, indeed, may only mean, that he will pour all that 19 
milk of human kindneſs, which is ſo beneficial to mankind, into the - 
abyſs, ſo as to leave the earth without any portion of it; and that b 
thus depriving mankind of thoſe humane affections which are ſo necei- 
ſary to their mutual happineſs, he will throw the whole world into con- 
fuſion, I believe, however, the former interpretation to be the true one, | 24 
In King James's firſt ſpeech to his parliament, in March 1603-4, W 
he ſays, that he had (, ſuck'd the milk of God's truth with the milk of ! 


his nurſe,” MALOxNE. | | | 
"2M d 3 Mal, 
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Mal. If ſuch a ane be fit to govern, ſpeak ; 
I am as I have ſpoken. 

Macd. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live.—O nation miſerable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-ſcepter'd, 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholſome days again? 
Since that the trueſt iſſue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurs'd, 
And does blaſpheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a moſt ſainted king; the moo that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Dy'd . ſhe liv'dꝰ. Fare thee well! 
Theſe evils, thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 
' Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. —O, my breaſt, 
Thy hope ends here ! 1 8 

al. Macduff, this noble paſſion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour, Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his power ; and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haſte* ; But God above 
Deal between thee and me! for even now 
J put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. Tm yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine on; 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow; and delight 
No leſs in truth, than life: my firſt falſe ſpeaking 
Was this upon myſelf : What I am truly, 


Is thine, and my poor country's, to command: 


9 Dy'd ev' ry day ſpe liv'd.) The expreſſion is borrowed from the 
ſacred writings : © 1 proteſt, by your rejoicing which I have in Chrift 
| Jeſus, I die daily.” Maron, | 

Iso die unto fin, and to live unto righteouſneſs, are phraſes uſed in 
our liturgy. STEEVENS. : ; | 

From over-credulous haſte ] From over-haſty credulity. MALoyz; 


Whither, 
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Whither, indeed, before thy here- approach“, 
Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 
All ready at a point 3, was ſetting forth: 
Now we'll together; And the chance, of goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel* ! Why are you ſilent ? 

Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 
"Tis hard to reconcile. 


Enter a Doctor. 


Mal. Well; more anon,——Comes the king forth, I pray 
ou ? 
Doc. A » fir: there are a crew of wretched ſouls, 
That ſtay his cure: their malady convinces 5 
The great aſſay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such ſanRity hath heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend, 
Mal, I thank you, doctor. | f Exit Doctor. 
Macd, What's the diſeaſe he means? 
Mal. Tis call d the evil: ; 
A moſt miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, ſince my here-remain in England, 
I have ſeen him do. How he ſolicits heaven, 
Himſelf beſt knows: but ſtrangely-viſited people, 


2 — thy bere-approach, ] The old copy has—tbey here, Corrected by 
the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 
A ten thouſand warlike men, 
All ready at à point, ] So, in Spenſer's Faery veene, B. I. C. 2 
« A faithleſſe Sarazin all arm'd to point.” MALONRE. 
4 — And the chance, of goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel !] That is, may the event be, of the 
goodneſs of heaven, [pro juftitia divina, ] anſwerable to the cauſe. 
The author of the Reviſal conceiyes the ſenſe of the paſſage to be ra- 
ther this: And may the ſucceſs of that goodneſs, which is about to exert 


itſelf in my _—_— be ſuch as may be equal to the juſtice of my quarrel, ; 
i ED 


But I am inclined to believe that Shakſpeare wrote: 
and the chance, O goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel !— 
This ſome of his tranſcribers wrote with a ſmall o, which another ima- 


gined to mean of, If we adopt this reading, the ſenſe will be: And, O 


thou ſovereign Goodneſs, to whom me now appeal, may our fortune anſwer 
to our cauſe» JOHNSON, | 
5 — convinces] i. e. overpowers, ſubdues, See p. 310, n. 2. 
l f STEVENS. 
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408 MACBETH, 


All ſwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures * ; 

Hanging a golden ſtamp“' about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers : and *tis ſpoken, 

To the ſucceeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediftion*. With this ſtrange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And ſundry bleflings hang about his throne, 

That ſpeak him full of grace, 


be cures ;] It has been ſaid, that cc the miraculous gift of curing 

the evil was left to be claimed by the Stuarts: our ancient Plantagenets 
were humbly content to cure the cramp.” But this is a miſtake, , 
Laneham in his Account of the Entertainment at Kenelworth Caſtle, in 
1575, ſays that Queen Elizabeth, while ſhe was there, cured nine per- 
ſons of the peynful and dangerous diſeaſe called the Kings Evil, for 
that kings and queens of this realm without oother medſin, ſave only 
by handling and prayer, only doo it.“ So alſo, (as Mr. Reed has ob- 
ſerved) Andrew . who wrote in the time of Henry VIII. ſays, 
in his Introduction to Knowledge, 1542, the kynges of England, by 
the power that God hath given them, doth make fick men whole of a 
| ſycknes called the Kynge's Ewill.” MAL ONE. ; 

S — a golden flamp &c.] This was the coin called an angel. So, 
Shakſpeare, in the Merchant of Venice: & | 

« A coin that bears the figure of an angel 

c Stamped in gold, but that's inſculp'd upon.“ 
The value of the coin was ten ſhillings, STEEVENS. 
"WM — and "tis ſpoken, 

To the ſucceeding royalty be leawes 
The healing benediction.] Dr. Warburton here invents an objection, 

in order to ſolve it. The Confeſſor (ſays he) was the firſt who pre- 
tended to this gift : how then could it be at that time generally ſpoken 
of, that the gift was hereditary ? This he [ Shakſpeare] has ſolved, by 
telling us that Edward had the gift of prophecy along with it.” —But 
Shakſpeare does not ſay, that it was hereditary in Edward, or, in other 
words, that he had inherited this extraordinary power from his ance/- 
tors; but that © it was generally ſpoken, that he leaves the healing 
benediQtion to ſucceeding kings: and ſuch a rumour there might be in 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, (ſuppoſing he had ſuch agift,) with- 
out his having the gift of prophecy along with it. 

Shakſpeare has merely tranſcribed what he found in Holinſhed, with- 
out the conceit which Dr. Warburton has imputed to him: „As hath 
beene thought, he was inſpired with che gift of propheſie, and alſo to 
have had the gift of healing infirmities and diſeaſes. He uſed to helpe 
thoſe that were vexed with the diſeaſe commonlie called the King's evil, 
and left that virtue as it wete à portion 7 inheritance unto his ſucceſſors, 
tac kings of this realme.” Holinſhed, Vol. I. p. 195. — b. 

ITY i nter 
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Enter Ross. 


Macd. See, who comes here? 

Mal. My countryman® ; but yet I know him not, 

Macd. My ever-gentle couſin, welcome hither. 

Mal. I know him now : Good God, betimes remove 
The means that make us ſtrangers! 

Rose. Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Rae. Alas, poor country; 

Almoſt afraid to know itſelf! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave: where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once ſeen to ſmile ; 
Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks that rent the air?, 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent ſorrow ſeems 
A modern ecſtacy * the dead man's knell 
Is there ſcarce afk'd, for who; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they ſicken. 

Macd. O, relation, . 
Too nice, and yet too true 

Mal. What is the neweſt grief? 

Raſſe. That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker 3 
Each minute teems a new one. 

* Macd. How does my wife? 

Roſſe. Why, well. 
Macd. And all my children 15 
Raſſe. Well too. 


My countryman ;] Malcolm diſcovers Roſſe to be his countryman, 
while he is yet at ſome diſtance from him, by his dreſs. This cireum- 
ſtance loſes its propriety on our. ſtage, as all the characters are uniformly 
enn; in Engliſh habits. STEEVENS. . 

7 — that rent the air, ] i. e. that read. So, in The Legend of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, 1597 : 
« While with his fingers he his haire doth rent.” Marons. 
To rent is an ancient verb which has been long ago diſuſed. SrEEv. 

s A modern ecftac oY 3] Modern is fooliſh or trifling, Joaxs0N, 

Modern is generally uſed by Shakſpeare to ſignify trite, common; as 
* modern inſtances,” in As you like it, &c. &. STEEVENS. 

See Vol. III. p. 163, n. 5.—FEcftacy, is uſed by Shakſpeare for a tem- 
patury . of mind. MALONR. 


Macd. 
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. Macd. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace? 
Rofſe. No; they were well at peace, when J did leave 
them. | | i 
Macd, Be not a niggard of your ſpeech ; How goes it ? 
Roſe. When I A — 8 * the Ar. * 
Which J have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witneſs'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's power a- foot: 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire diftreſſes?, ' 
Mal. Be it their comfort, 
We are coming; thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thouſand men; 
An older, and a better ſoldier, none 
That Chiiktendom gives out. 
Rofſe. Would I could anſwer 
This comfort with the like ! But I have words, 
That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 
Where hearing ſhould not latch them *. 
Macd. What concern they? 
The general cauſe? or is it a fee-grief“, 
Due to ſome fingle breaſt ? | 
Raſſe. No mind, that's honeſt, 
But in it ſhares ſome woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 
Macd. If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it, 


9 To doff c.] To deff is to dooff, to put f. STEEvENs. 
1 — foould not latch them. ] To latch any thing, is to lay hold of it. 
So, in the prologue to Gower De Confeſſione Amantis, 1554 : 
% Hereof for that thei wolden lache 
«& With ſuch dureſſe, &c.“ | | 
To /atch, (in the North country diale&) ſignifies the ſame as to catch. 
| | | STEEVENS» 
2 — fee-grief,] A peculiar ſorrow ; a grief that hath a ſingle owner. 
The expreſſion is, at leaſt to our ears, very harſh, JoynsoN, 
$0, in our author's Lover's Complaint : 
« My woeful ſelf that did in freedom ſtand, 
$ And was my own fee-ſimple.” MALONE, 
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Rofſe. Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound, 
That ever yet they heard. | 
Macd. Humph ! I gueſs at it. | 
Nele. Your caſtle is ſurpriz' d; your wife, and babes, 
Savagely ſlaughter'd: to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer 3, 
To add the death of you. 
Mal. Merciful heaven !— | 
What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows * ; 
Give ſorrow words : the grief, that does not ſpeak 5, 
Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macd. My children too ? | 
Rofje. Wife, children, ſervants, all 
That could be found. | | 
Macd. And I muſt be from thence ! 
My wife kilPd too ? | 
Rofſe. J have ſaid. 
Mal. Be comforted : : 
Let's make us med'cines of our. great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 
Macd. He has no children . — All my pretty ones ? 


Did 

3 Were, on the quarry of theje murder'd deer, ] Quarry is a term uſed 
both in hunting and falconry. In both ſports it means either the game 
that is purſued, or the game after it is killed. STEEVENS, 

4 ne er pull y lat upon ycur brows ;] The ſame thought occury 
inthe ancient ballad of Northumberland betrayed by Douglas ; | 

& He pulled his batt over his browe, 
« And in his heart he was full woe,” &c, 
Again: | 
«« Jamey bis hatt pull d over bis brow,” &c. STEEVENS. 
5 tbe grief that does not ſpeak, ] 
66 5 leves loguuntur, ingentes ſtupent. STEEVENS. 

6 He has no childres.| I has been obſerved by an anonymous critick, 
that this is not ſaid of Macbeth, who had children, but of Malcolm, 
who having none, ſuppoſes a father can be ſo eaſily comforted. Jonnsome 

He bas no children.] The meaning of this may be, either that Mac- 
duff could not by retaliation revenge the murder of his children, becauſe 
Macbeth had none himſelf; or that if he had any, a father's feelings 
for a father, would have prevented him from the deed, J _— not 
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Did you ſay, all ?—0, hell-kite — All? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoopꝰ? 
Mal. Diſpute it like a man ?. 
Macd. I ſhall- do ſo; 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man: | 
IT cannot but remember ſuch things were, | 
'That were moſt precious to me.—Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all ſtruck for thee ! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, | 
Fell ſlaughter on their ſouls; Heaven reſt them now! 
Mal. Be this the whetſtone of your {word : let grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd, O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue But, gentle heaven, 
Cut ſhort all intermiſſion * ; front to front, 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myſelf; 


from what paſſage we are to infer that Macbeth had children alive. The 
Chronicle does not, as I remember, mention any. The ſame thought 
occurs again in X. Fobn : 
4% He talks to me, that newer bad a ſon.” 
Again, in XK. Henry VI. P. III: 
6% You have no children : butchers, if you had, 
«© 'The thought of them would have ſtir d up remorſe.” 
STEEVENS, 
Surely the latter of the two interpretations offered by Mr. Steevens is 
the true one, ſuppoſing theſe words to relate to Macbeth. 
The paſſage, however, quoted from Xing Jobn, ſeems in favour of the 
ſuppoſition that theſe words relate to Malcolm. 
That Macbeth had children at ſome period, appears from what Lady 
Macbeth ſays in the firſt act: „ I have given ſuck,” &c, MALONE. 
At one fell ſwoop?] Swoop is the deſcent of a bird of prey on his 
quarry. It is frequently, however, uſed by Drayton in his Polyo/bion, 
to expreſs the ſwift deſcent of riverss STEEVENS, 
7 Diſpute it like a man.] i. e. contend with your preſent ſorrow like 
a man. So, in Tevelfth Night, Act IV. ſc. iii: 
« For though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe,” &c. 
STEEVENSes 
3 Cut ſhort all intermiſſion;] i. e. all pauſe, all intervening time. 
So, in Xing Lear: 
„Delivered letters, ſpight of intermiſſion.” STEEVENS. 
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Within my ſword's length ſet him; if he ſcape, 
Heaven, forgive him too?! 2 

Mal. This tune * goes manly. | 
Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave: Macbeth _ 
Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 
Put on their inſtruments*, Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long, that never finds the day. { Exeunt. 


4 | 4 be, —_ 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
Dunſinane. 4 Room in the Ca.. 
Enter a Doctor of phyfick, and a waiting Gentlewoman, 


Gent. Since his majeſty went-into the field, J have ſeen 
her riſe from her bed, throw her night-gown upon her, 
unlock her cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon 
it, read it, afterwards ſeal it, and again return to bed; 
yet all this while in a moſt falt ſleep. r Ln 

Doc. A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the benefit of ſleep, and do the effects of watching. 
In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides her walking, and 


98 — if be *ſcape, 


Heaven, forgive bim too !] The meaning, I believe, is, if heaven 


be ſo unjuſt as to let him eſcape my vengeance, I am content that ic 
ſhould proceed ſtill further in its injuſtice, and to impunity In this 
world add forgiveneſs hereafter, MATLoRx. ; 

1 This tune—] The folio reads: This time. Tune is Rowe's emen- 
dation. STEEVENS. | 


The emendation is ſupported by a former paſſage in this play, where 


the word is uſed in a ſimilar manner: 
«Mach, Went it not ſo? © 
« Bang. To the ſelf-ſame tune and words.” MaroNr. 
2 Put on ebeir infiruments,] i. e. encourage, thruſt forward us their 
inſtruments againſt the tyrant, $TEEVENS. <4 
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other actual performances, what, at any time, have you 
heard her ſay? | ; 

Gent. That, fir, which I will not report after her. 

Dot. You may, to me: and *tis moſt meet you ſhould, 
Gent. Neither to you, nor any one; having no witneſs 
to confirm my ſpeech, | 
R Enter Lady MacBeta, with a taper, 
Lo you, here ſhe comes! This is her very guiſe; and, 
pon my life, faſt aſleep, Obſerve her; ſtand cloſe. 
' -Do#; How came ſhe by that light ? es 
Gent. Why, it ſtood by her: ſhe has light by her con- 
tinually; tis her command. * 

Doc. You ſee, her eyes are open. 

Cent. a but their ſenſe are ſhut . N 
15 * That is it ſhe does now Look, how ſhe rubs her 

ands, | 
Gent, It is an accuſtom'd action with her, to ſeem thus 
waſhing herhands ; I have known her continue in this a 
quarter of an hour. 5 RL . 2 
Lady M. Vet here's a ſpot. | 
De#. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks : I will ſet down what comes 
from her, to ſatisfy my remembrance the more ſtrongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned ſpot! out, I fay !-One; Two*; 
Why, then tis time to do't :—Hell is murky 5 !—Fie, 

$4 | "my 

3 Ay, but their ſenſe are ſhut.) So the old copy, and ſo the author 
certainly wrote, though it ſounds very harſhly to our ears. So again, 
in his 112th Sonnet: | N 

« In ſo profound abyſm I throw all care 
4 Of others“ voices, that my adder's ſenſe 
« To critick and to flatterer ſtopped are.” MATO. 

4 One; Two;] Macbeth does not, previouſly to the murder, mention 
the hour at which Lady Macbeth is to ſtrike upon the bell, which was 
to be the ſignal for his going into Duncan's chamber to execute his 
wicked purpoſe ; but it ſeems that Lady Macbeth is now thinking of 
the moment when ſhe rang the bell; and that two o'clock was the hour 
when the deed was perpetrated, This agrees with the ſcene that im- 
mediately precedes the murder, but not with that which follows it. See 
p- 338, n. 2. MALoONE. 

S — Hell is murky -] Lady Macbeth is acting over, in a dream, 
the buſineſs of the murder of Duncan, and encouraging her huſband as 

| | when 
+ | 
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my lord, fie! a ſoldier, and afear'd ? What need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account? 
—Yet who would have thought the old man to have had 
ſo much blood in him? 

Do. Do you mark that? 


Lady M. The thane of Fife had a wife; Where is ſhe 


now ? — What, will theſe hands ne'er be clean N 
more o'that, my lord, no more o'that : you mar all watt 
this ſtarting. | 1 
Dock. Go to, go to; you have known what you ſhould 
not. | | 
Gent. She has ſpoke what ſhe ſhould nat, I am ſure of 
that: Heaven knows what ſhe has known. | 
Lady M. Here's the ſmell of the blood ſtill: all the 
Hv of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh! 
oh! oh! 
Doc. What a ſigh is there? The heart is ſorely charged. 
Gent. J would not have ſuch a heart in my boſom, for 
the dignity of the whole body. 
Dock. Well, well, well,— .}* 
Gent, Pray God, it be, fir. | | 
Doct. This diſeaſe is beyond my practice: Yet I have 


when awake. She therefore, would not have even hinted the terrors of 
hell to one whoſe conſcience ſhe ſaw was too much alarmed already for 
her purpoſe. She certainly imagines herſelf here talking to Macbeth, 
who (ſhe ſuppoſes) has juſt ſaid, Hell is murky, (i. e. hell is a diſmal 
place to go to in conſequence of ſuch a deed) and repeats his words in 
contempt of his cowardice, 3 

Hell is murky —Fie, my lord, fie! a ſoldier, and afraid? This 
explanation, I think, gives a ſpirit to the paſſage, which has hitherto 
appeared languid, being perhaps miſapprehended by thoſe who placed a 
full point at the concluſion of it, STEEVENS. | 

Murky is dark. So Holinſped: ** the battle laſted, till that mirke 
night parted them in ſunder.”” MALON E. | 

© — wwbo would bave thought the old man to have bad ſo much blood 

in bim? ] Statius, in a paſſage already quoted, ſpeaking of the 

ſword by which an old man was ſlain, calls it egentem ſanguinis enſem 3 
and Ovid, (Met. I. 7.) deſcribing a wound inflicted on a ſuperannuated 
tam, has the ſame circumſtance : - 
guttura cultro 
Fodit, et exiguo maculavit ſanguine ferrum. ST EEVENS. 
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known thoſe which have walk'd in their ſleep, who hays 
died holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Waſh your hands, put on your night-gown 3 
look not ſo pale: I tell you yet again, Banquo's buried; 
he cannot come out of his grave; | 

Doc. Even ſto? © 
Lady M. To bed, to bed; there's knocking at the gate“. 
Come, come, come, come, give me your hand; What's 
done, cannot be undone: To bed, to bed, to bed. 
| ; [Exit Lady Macbeth. 

Doe. Will ſhe go now to bed? | 
Gent, DireQly. | 1 
Dee. Foul whiſperings are abroad: Unnatural deeds 


Do breed unnatural troubles : Infected minds 


To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 

More needs ſhe the divine, than the phyſician, 

God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And ſtill keep eyes upon her: — So, good-night : 

My mind ſhe has mated *, and amaz'd my fight : 

I think, but dare not ſpeak. 

| Gent. Good night, good doctor. I[Exeunt. 


7 To bed, te bed; there's knocking at the gate.] Lady Macbeth in 
her ſleep is talking of Duncan's murder, and recalls to her mind tlie 


circumſtance of the knocking at the gate juſt after it. A. C. 


3 My mind ſhe bas mated,] Aſtoniſhed, confounded, Jon NsoN. 
The expreſſion is taken from cheſs-playing : 
cc woman, 
& Worſe than Meduſa mateth all our minds." 
Orlando Furiaſo, by R. Greene, 1599. 
& Not mad, but mated.” Comedy of Errors. STEEvENS. 
Our author, as well as his contemporaries, ſeems to have uſed the 
word as explaihed by Dr. Johnſon. Mr, Pope ſuppoſes mated to mean 
here conquered or ſubdued ; but that clearly is not the ſenſe affixed to it 
by Shakſpeare ; though the etymology, ſuppoſing the expreſſion to be 
taken from cbeſs-playing, might favour fuch an interpretation. Cum 
ſublatis gregariis agitur regis de vita et ſanguine, ſic cum nulla eft ela- 
bendi via, nullum ſubterfugium, qui vicit, MATE, inquit, quaſi matade, 
i, e. occiſus, killed, a marar, | Hiſpan. ] occidere.” Minſheu's DI r. 
in ve Mate, MAL ONE. __ 


SCENE 
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"SCENETIL 
| The Country near Dunſinane, 


Enter, with Drum and Colours, MenTETH, CaTHNtss 
Ancvus, LENOx, and Soldiers. : 


Ment. The Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm; 
His uncle Siward 9, and the good Macduff, 
Revenges burn in them : for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man *. 
Ang. Near Birnam wood | 
Shall we well meet them ; that way are they coming. 
Cath. Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother? 
Len. For certain, fir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there 1s Siward's ſon, 
And many unrough youths *, that even now 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood. 
Ment, What does the tyrant ? | 
Cath, Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifies : 
Some ſay, he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule. | 
Ang. Now does he feel 


9 His uncle Siward, ] © Duncan had two ſons (ſays Holinſhed) by 
his wife, who was the daughter of Siward, earl of Northumberland.” 
STEEVENS. 
1 Excite the mortified man.] He who has ſubdued his paſſions, is 
dead to the world, has abandoned it, and all the affairs of it: an Aſcetic. 
| 93 WARBURTON. 
So, in Greene's Newer too late, 1616: *I perceived in the words of 
the hermit the perfect idea of a mortified man.” Again, in Love's 
Labour's Loft, Act I. ſc, i: 
4 My loving lord Dumain is mortified ; 
«© The groſſer manner of this world's delights 
cc He throws upon the groſs world's baſer flaves,” &c. 
STEEVENSs 
2 -unrough youths,] An odd expreſſion, It means ſmooth - faced, 
unbearded. STEEVENS, | 


Vor. IV. | "+= His 
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His ſecret murders ſticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 3 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang looſe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfiſfi thief. 

Ment. Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil, and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 


' Itſelf, for being theres? 


Cath, Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where *tis truly ow'd: 
Meet we the medecin * of the ſickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our country 8 purge, 
Each drop of us. 
Len. Or ſo much as it needs, 
To dew the ſovereign flower 5, and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. [Exeunt, marching, 


SCENE IIL. 


Dunſinane. 4 Room in the Caſtle, 


Enter Macs ETH, Dodor, and Attendants, 
Mach. Bring me no more reports * ; let them fly all: 2 


Till Birnam wood remove to Dunknane, 


3 When all that is within bim daes condemn © 


Itſelf, fer being there? ] That is, when all the faculties of the 
mind are employed in ſelf-condemnation. Jo NsoN. 


4 = the medecin—] i. e. phyſician. Shakſpeare uſes this word in 


| the feminine gender where Lafeu ſpeaks of Helen in Als Well that end: 


well; and Florizel, in the Winter's Tale, calls Camillo “ the rr 
of our houſe.” STREEVZN S. 
5 To dew the ſovereign flower, &c.] This uncommon verb occurs is 
Look about you, 1600 : > 
ce Goes your princely hand with pity's tears.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. iv. c. 8: ' 
«© Dew'd with her drops of bounty ſoveraigne. STEVENS. 
* Bring me no more reports; &c. ] Tell me not any more of deſertions;,- 
Let all my — leave me .I am ſafe till, &c, Jonx NON. 


1 cannet 
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T cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman? The ſpirits that know 
All mortal conſequences, have pronounc'd me thus: 
Fear not, Macbeth; no man, that's born of woman, 
Shall &er have power upon thee.— Then fly, falſe thanes, 
And mingle with the Engliſh epicures* ; —_ 
The mind I ſway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt“, nor thake with fear. 


Enter à Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream - fac d loon*! - | i 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look *? | 6 


3 — Engliſh epicures :] The reproach of epicuriſm, on which Mr. 
Theobald has beſtowed a note, is nothing more than a natural invective 
uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, againſt thoſe who have | 
more opportunities of luxury. Jon xs Nx. "ll 

Shakſpeare took the thought from Holinſhed, p. 180, of his Hifory | | 
of Scotland: For manie of the people abhorring the riotous manners 
and ſuperfluous gormandizing brought in among them by the Englyſhe- | 
men, were willing inough to receive this Donald for their king, truſt- | 
ing (becauſe he had beene brought up in the Iſles, with the old cuſtomes | 
and manners of their antient nation, without taſt of Engliſh likerous | 
delicats),”” c. The ſame hiſtorian informs us, that in thoſe ages the 

Scots eat but once a day, and even then very ſparingly. It appears from 
Dr. Johnſon's Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, that the natives | 
had neither kai nor brogues, till they were taught the arts of planting | 
the one, and making the other, by the ſoldiers of Cromwell ; and yer | 
King James VI. in his ſeventh parliament thought it neceffary to form | 
an act «© againſt ſuperfluous banqueting.” STEEVENS. | | 

9 Shall never ſagg with doubt, To ſagg is to fluctuate, to waver, | | 
So, in the 16th ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion : | 

*© This ſaid, the aged Street fogg'd ſadly on alone.“ 
Drayton is ſpeaking of a river. STEEVENS., | 

To ſag, or ſwag, is to ſink down by its own weight, or by an over- 
load, See Junius's Erymologicon. It is common in Staffordſhire to ſay, | 
„a beam in a building 2 or has ſagged. Tor EZ T. | | 

So, in Wits, Fits and Fancies, 16141 © He tooke exceptions to the 
traveller's bag, which he wore ſagging down his belly before. MAaLonE. 

1 — {con !] At preſent this word is only uſed in Scotland, and figni- 

fies a baſe fellow, K. Stephen, in the old ſong, called his taylor, 
een. STEEVENS» | 

2 Where got'ft thou that gooſe look ?] So, in Coriolanut : 

60 Ve ſouls of geeſe, | : 


” — — 2 ꝛ̃ — 
* 
— — 


| | 

& That bear the ſhape of men, how have ye run | 

4% From flaves that apes would beat?” MALoNEs | = 
| 
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Ser. There is ten thouſand— . 

-Macb. Geeſe, villain? 

Ser. Soldiers, fir. | pron: 

Mach. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lilly-liver*d boy 3. What ſoldiers, patch“? 
Death of thy ſoul ! thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear 5, What ſoldiers, whey-face ? 

Ser, The Engliſh force, ſo pleaſe you. 

Macb. Take thy face hence, —Seyton !—I am ſick at 

heart, | 
When I behold—Seyton, I ſay !—This puſh 
Will cheer me ever, or diſſeat me now. 
J have liv'd long enough: my way of life © 
Is fall'n into the ſear 7, the yellow leaf: 2 
| | n 


3 — lilly liver'd boy.) Chapman thus tranſlates a paſſage in the 2oth 
Iliad : 
. his ſword that made a vent for his qvbite liver's blood, 

« That caus'd ſuch pitiful effects. 
Again, Falſtaft ſays, in the ſecond part of K. Henry I: © —left the 
liver white and pale, which is the badge of puſillanimity and cowardice.” 
| | STEEVENS, 
4 —patch?)] An appellation of contempt, alluding to the py'd, 
pateb'd, or particoloured coats anciently worn by the fools belonging to 
noble families. SrEEVENS. 
5 —— thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Ae counſellors to fear.] The meaning is, they infect others who 
ſee them, with cowardice, WARBURTON, . 
© I baveliv'd long encugh : my way of life 
Is fall'n into the ſear, ihe yell;w leaf: &e. ] The meaning of this 
conteſted paſlage, I think, is this. I have lived long enough. In the 
courſe or progreſs of life, I am arrived at that period when the body 
begins to decay; I have reached the autumn of my days. Thoſe com- 
forts which ought to accompany old age, (to compenſate for the infirmi- 
ties naturally attending it,) I have no title to expect; but on the con- 
trary, the curſes of thoſe IJ have injured, and the hollow adulation of 
mortified dependants. I have lived long enough. Itis time for me to retire. 
A paſiage in one of our author's Sonnets (quoted by Mr. Steevens in 
a ſubſequent note) may prove the beſt comment on the preſent ; 
| «© That time of year in me thou may'ſt behold, 
« When yellows, leaves or none or few do hang 
«« Upon thoſe boughs, which ſhake againſt the cold, 
« Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the ſweet birds ſang.” 
Ars not theſe lines almoſt a paraphraſe on the conteſted part of the 
| paſſage 
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And that which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 


paſſage before us? — He who could ſay that you might behold the au- 
tumn in bim, would not ſcruple to write, that be was fallen into the 
autumn of his days (i.e. into that decay which always accompanies 
autumn); and how eaſy is the tranſition from this to ſaying that © the 
caurſe or progreſs of his life had reached the autumnal ſeaſon? which 


is all that is meant by the words of the text, © My way of life,” &c. 


The uſing “ the ſear, the yellow leaf,” fimply and abſolutely for 
autumn, or rather autumnal decay, becauſe in autumn the leaves of 
trees turn yellow, and begin to fall and decay, is certainly a licentious 
mode of exprefſion ; but it is ſuch a licence as may be found in almoſt 
every page of our author's works. It would alſo have been more natural 
for Macbeth to have ſaid, that, in the courſe or progreſs of life, he had 
arrived at his autumn, than to ſay, that the courſe of his life itſelf 
had fallen into autumn or decay; but this too is much in Shakſpeare's 
manner. With reſpe& to the word fallen, which at firſt view ſeems a 
very ſingular expreſſion, I ftrongly ſuſpe& that he caught it from the 
language of converſation, in which we at this day often ſay that this or 
that perſon is “ fallen into a decay; a phraſe that might have been 
current in his time alſo. It is the very idea here conveyed, Macbeth 
is fallen into his autumnal decline. 

In King Henry VIII. the word way ſeems to ſignify, as in the pre- 
ſent paſlage, courſe or tenour : | 
The way of our profeſſion is againſt it.“ | 

And in K.Richard II. © the fall of leaf is uſed, as in the paſſage before 
us, ſimply and abſolutely for bodily decay : 
| „ He who hath ſuffer'd this diſorder'd ſpring, - 
c Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf. ; 

When a paſſage can be thus eaſily explained, and the mode of ex- 

preſſion is ſo much in our poet's general manner, ſurely any attempt at 


emendation is not only unneceſſary, but dangerous. However, as a 


reading which was originally propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, and has been 
adopted in the modern editions, —my May of life,” has many 
favourers, I ſhall add a word or two on that ſubject. 


By his «© May of life having fallen into the yellow leaf,” that is, inta 


autumn, we muſt underſtand that Macbeth means either, that being 
in reality young, he is, in conſequence of his cares, arrived at a prema- 
tore old age; —or that he means ſimply to aſſert, that in the progreſs of 
life he has paſſed from May or youth to autumn or old age; in other 
words, that he is now an old man, or at leaſt near being one. 

If the firſt interpretation be maintained, it is ſufficient to ſay, (I uſe 
the words of my friend Mr. Flood, whoſe ingenious comment on this 
paſſage I publiſhed ſome years ago,) that “ Macbeth, when he ſpeaks 
this ſpecch, is not youth ful. He is contemporary to Banquo who is ad- 
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I muſt not look to have; but, in their ſtead, 
Curſes, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not, 
Seyton !— | | 
| Enter, SEYTON. 
Sey. What is your gracious pleaſure ? 
Mach. What news more? | 
Sey. All is confirm'd, my lord, which was reported. 
* Macb.T'll fight, till from my bones my fleſh be hack*d, 
Give me my armour. | 
Sey. Tis not needed yet. 
Mach. I'll put it on. 
Send out more horſes, ſkirr the country roundꝰ: 
| | | Hang 


vanced in years, and who hath a ſon upon the ſcene able to eſcape the 
purſuit of aſſaſſins and the vigilance of Macbeth.” I may likewiſe 
add that Macbeth having now ſat for ſeventeen years on the throne of 
Scotland, cannot with any probability be ſuppoſed to be like our au- 
thor's Henry V. . in the May-morn of his youth.“ We muſt there- 
fore underſtand theſe words in the latter ſenſe; namely, that he means 
only, that in the ordinary progreſs he has paſſed from the ſpring to 
the autumn of life, from youth to the. confines of age. What then is 
obtained by this alteration ? for this is preciſely the meaning of the 
words as they ſtand in the old copy. 

There is ſtill another. very ſtrong objection to the propoſed emenda- 
tion. It is alleged that in this very play may is printed inſtead of way, 
and why may not the contrary error have happened here ?—For this 
plain reaſon; becauſe May (the month) both in manuſcript and print al- 
ways is exhibited with a capital letter, and it is exceedingly improbable 
that a compoſitor at the preſs ſhould uſe a ſmall w inſtead of a capital M. 

But, without going further into this ſubject, it is ſufficient for our pur- 
poſe, that the text, as it is exhibited in the ancient copy, affords an ob- 
vious, eaſy ſenſe, without any emendation whatſoever. MALONE. 

7 —tbe.ſear,] Sear is dry. Shakſpeare has the ſame thought in his 
73d Sonnet: | | | 

| That time of year thou may'ſt in me behold, 
When yellow leaves,” &c. 
And Milton has-=* Ivy never ſear.” STEEVENS, 

Again, in our author's Lover's Complaint, where the epithet is ſs 
uſed, as clearly to aſcertain the meaning of „ the ſear, the yellow leaf,” 
in the paſſage before us? Rs Es 

© ——— ſpite of heaven's fell rage, 
« Some beauty peep'd through lattice of ſear d age.” MALoNE. 

5 — ſkirr the country round; ] To ſtir, I believe, fignifies to ſcour, 

to ride haſtily, So, in B. and Fletcher's Bonduca ; i 
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Hang thoſe that talk of fear Give me mine armour.— 
How does your patient, doctor? 
Do#. Not ſo ſick, my lord, 

As ſhe is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 

That keep her? from her reſt. | 
Mach. Cure her of that: 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 


Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff®, 


6c the light ſhadows, 
6 That, in a thought, ſcur o'er the fields of corn, 
& Halted on crutches to them.“ STEEvENs. 
9 That keep her—] The latter word, which was inadvertently omit- 
ted in the old copy, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio, 
MaALoNE. 
1 Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff, ] The recurrence of 
the word ftuff in this paſſage, is very unpleaſing to the ear, but there is 
no ground, I think, to ſuſpect the text to be corrupt; for our author 
was extremely fond of ſuch repetitions. Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
«© Now for the love of love.. | | 
«© The greateſt grace lending grace. _ All's Well that ends well, 
6 with what good ſpeed 
cc Our means will make us means.” Jbid. _ = 
& Ts only grievous to me only dying.” X. Henry VIII. 
% Upon his. brow ſhame is aſbam d to fit,” Romeo and Juliet. 
«« For by this knot thou ſhalt ſo ſurely tie 
„ Thy now «nſur'd aſſurance to the crown.“ King Fobn, 
& Believe me, I do not believe thee, man. Tbid. | 
© Thoſe he commands, move only in command,—,” Macbeth, 
The words fuft and ftuff, however mean they may ſound at preſent, 
haze, like many other terms, been debaſed by time, and appear to have 
been formerly conſidered as words proper to be uſed in paſlages of the 
greateſt dignity. As ſuch Shakſpeare has employed them in Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, the Winter's Tale, Julius Ceſar, &c. Again, in 
The Tempeſt, in a paſſage where the author certainly aimed at dignity : 
« And, like this unſubſtantial pageant, faded, 
& Leave not a rack behind. We are ſuch fuff 
As dreams are made of,” 
In a note on a paſlage in Othello, 35 obſerves, that c fuff in 
the Teutonick languages is a word of great force. The elements (he 


adds) are called in Dutch boefd ftoffen, or bead tu fs.“ MAT OxR. 
Ee4 Which 


3 
= 
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Which weighs upon the heart? 
Dog. Therein the patient | | 
Muſt miniſter to himlelf. N | 
Macb, Throw phyſick to the dogs, I'll none of it, 
Come, put mine armour on; give me my ſtaff.— 
Seyton, ſend out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me :— 
Come, fir, diſpatch :-—If thou could'ſt, doctor, caſt 
'The water of my land ?, find her diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, | 
That ſhould applaud again.—Pull't off, I ſay.— | 
What rhubarb, ſenna 3, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence? Heareſt thou of them? 
Do#. Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear ſomething. 
Mach. Bring it after me.— 
I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam foreſt come to Dunſinane. 
Dock. Were I from Dunſinane away and clear, [Aldi. 
Profit again ſhould hardly draw me here. [Excunt, 


SCENE IV. 


Country near Dunſinane: A wood in view. 


Enter, with Drum and Colours, MALcoLM, old SiwarD 
and his Son, Macpurr, MenTETH, CaTHNEss, 
Anus, Lenox, Ross E, and Soldiers, marching. 


Mal. Couſins, I hope, the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be ſafe. 
Ment. We doubt it nothing. 
Sia. What wood 1s this before us? Fs 


3 — coft 
The water of my land,] To caft the æuater was the phraſe in uſe 
for finding out diſorders by the inſpection of urine. So, in Elioflo Libi- 
dineſo, a novel by John Hinde, 1606: 4 Lucilla perceiving without 
cafting ber water, Where ſhe was pained, &c. STEEVENS, 
3 — ſenna,] The old copy reads —cyme, STEEVINS. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe, MaLoyz, | 


Ment, 
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Ment. The wood of Birnam. | 

Mal. Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear't before him ; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 
The numbers of our hoſt, and make diſcovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. It ſhall be done. | | 2 

Siav. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant* 
Keeps ftill in Dunfinane, and will endure 
Our ſetting down. beforeꝰt. 

Mal. Tis his main hope: 
For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and leſs have given him the revolt 5; 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too, 


4 — but the confident tyrant—] He was confident of ſucceſs; ſo con- 
fident that he would not fly, but endure their ſerting down before his 
caſtles, JOHNSON. | 

5 For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and leſs have given him the revolt ;] The impropriety of 
the expreſſion, advantage to be given, "inſtead of advantage given, and 
the diſagreeable repetition of the word given in the next line, incline 
me to read: 

— where there is a vantage to be gone,. | 
Advantage or vantage, in the time of Shakſpeare, fignified opportunity, 
He ſput up himſelf and bis ſoldiers, (ſays Malcolm) in the caſtle, becauſe 
When there is an opportunity to be gone, they all deſert bim. 

More and leſs is the ſame with greater and leſs. So, in the interpo- 
lated Mandeville, a book of that age, there is a chapter of India the 
More and the Leſs. JokxSON. 

I would read, if any alteration were neceſſary : 

a For where there is advantage to be got. 

But the words as they ſtand in the text, will bear Dr. Johnſon's expla- 
nation, which is moſt certainly right. For wherever an opportu- 
nity of flight is given them, &c. ? 

Mere and leſs, for greater and leſs, is likewiſe found in Drayton's 
Polyolbian, ſong the 12th : | 

«© Of Britain's foreſts all from th” leſs unto the more. 

Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. v. c. 8: 
6 all other weapons /eſſe or more, 


« Which warlike uſes had devis'd of yore.” STxzzvENs. 
I ſuſpe& that given was caught by the printer's eye glancing on the 
ſubſequent line, and ſtrongly incline to Dr. Johnſon's emendation, gone. 
| _  Marone., 
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Macd. Let our juſt cenſures * 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Induſtrious ſoldierſhip. 

Sw. The time approaches, 
That will with due deciſion make us know 
What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe /. 
Thoughts ſpeculative their unſure hopes relate; 
But certain iſſue ſtrokes muſt arbitrate ® : 


Towards which, advance the war. [ Exeunt, marching, 


SCENE V. 
Dunſinane. Within the Caſtle. 


Enter, with drums and colours, MacBETH, SEYTON, 
and Soldiers. | 


Mach. Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is ſtill, They come: Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn : here let them lie, 
Till tamine, and the ague, eat them up: 
Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that noiſe ? 
| | [ 4 cry within, of women; 
Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 
Mach. I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears ; 


6 Let our juſt cenſures, &c.] The arbitrary change made in the ſecond | 


folio, (which ſome criticks have repreſented as an improved edition, ) is 


here worthy of notice : ; | 
« Let our beft cenſures | 
© Before the true event, and put we on,” &c. MALOxNE. 
7 What we Hall ſay we have, and what we owe,] When we are 
governed by legal kings, we ſhall know the limits of their claim, i. e. 
ſhall know what we have of our own, and what they have a right ta 
take from us. STEEVENS. | 
3 —arbitrate 1 i. e. determine. JOHNSON. 
So, in the 18th Odyſley tranſlated by Chapman: 
| 46 — — ſtraight 
« Can arbitrate a war of deadlieſt weight,” STEZ VERS. 


The 


The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night-ſhriek?; and my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe, and ſtir | 
As life were in't: I have ſupp'd full with horrours * ; 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me. Wherefore was that cry? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Mach. She ſhould have dy'd hereafter; 
There would have been a time for ſuch a word 3, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow #, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 


9 ny ſenſes would have cool'd | 
To hear a nigbt- ſpriek;] The blood is ſometimes ſaid to be chilled 3 
but I do not recollect any other inſtance in which this phraſe is applied 
to the ſenſes, Perhaps our author wrote coi d. My ſenſes would 
have ſhrunk back; died within me. So, in the ſecond ſcene of the 
preſent act: 
«© Who then ſhall blame 
« His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart??? Mar one, 
1 — fell f hair] My hairy part, my capillitium. Fell is fin. 
| * Jokxsox. 
A dealer in hides is ſtill called a fell. monger. STEEVENS. 
2 J bave ſupp'd full with horrours;] Statius has a fimilar thought 
in the ſecond book of his Thebais : | 
c —attollit membra, toroque 
« Erigitur, plenus monſtris, vanumque cruorem 
« Excutiens.“ | 
The concluſion of this paſſage may remind the reader of Lady Mac- 
beth's behaviour in her ſleep. STEEVENS» | 
3 She ſhould bave dy'd bereafter ; | | 
There would have been à time for ſuch a word. - &c. ] Her death 
ſhould have been deferred to ſome more peaceful hour. There would 
have been a more convenient time for ſuch -intelligence,-Szch is the 


condition of human life, that we always think to-morrow will be happier 


than to-day, but to morrow and to-morrow fleals over us unenjeyed and 
unregarded, and we ſtill linger in the ſame expefation to the moment ap- 
Fointed for our end. All theſe days, which have thus paſſed away, 
bave ſent multitudes of fools to the grave, who were engroſſed by the ſame 
dream of future felicity, and, when life was departing from them, were, 
like me, reckoning on to-morrow. 
We ſay, we tend word when we give intelligence, JonunsoNe 
4 To-morrow and to-morrow, and to-morrow, | This repetition, as 
Dr, Farmer obſerved to me, occurs in Barclay's Ship of Fooles, 1570: 
“ Cras, crgs, cras, to-mortow we mall amende” STEZvVENS. 
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To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time?; 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 

The way to duſty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow ; a poor player, 

That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 


Signifying nothing.— 
Enter a Meſſenger. 


Thou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue; thy ſtory quickly, 
Me. Gracious my lord, | 
I ſhould report that which I fay I faw, 
But know not how to do't. 
Mach. Well, ſay, fir, | 
© Mef. As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
J look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
'The wood began to move. 
Macb. Liar, and ſlave! [ friking him, 
Meſ. Let me endure your wrath, if't be not ſo; 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 


5 To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; ] Recorded time ſeems to ſig- 
nify the time fixed in the decrees of Heaven for the period of life. The 
record of futurity is indeed no accurate expreſſion, but as we only know 
tranſactſons paſt or preſent, the language of men affords no term for 
the volumes of preſcience in which future events may be ſuppoſed to be 
written. Jox#NS0N 

So, in AlPs Well that ends well: 
0 To the utmoſt —— of your worthineſs.“ 

Recorded is probably here uſed for recording or recordable; one par- 
ticiple for the other, of which there are many inſtances both in Shak- 
ſpeare and other Engliſh writers. Virgil uſes penetrabile frigus for pe- 
netrans frigus, and penetrabile telum for telum penetrant. STEEVENS. 

6 The way to duſty death.] The duſt of death is an expreſſion uſed in 
the 22d Plalm. Duffy death alludes to the expreſſion of duft to duſt in 
the burial ſervice, and to the ſentence pronounced againſt Adam: 
« Duft thou art, and to duſt thou ſhalt return.” STEEVINs. 

Dr. Johnſon juſtly obſerves that duſty is a very natural epithet. Our 
author again alludes to the duft of death, in the Winter's Tale: 

« Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud, and lay me 
% Where no prieſt ſhovels in du.“ MALONE. 


I ſay, 


J ſay, a moving grove. 
Mach. If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee? : if thy ſpeech be ſooth, 
J care not if thou doſt for me as much. — 
T pull in reſolution *; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth: Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Durſinane ;—and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunſinane.— Arm, arm, and out 
If this, which he avouches, does appear, 
There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here, 
I *gin to be a-weary of the ſun, 
And with the eſtate o'the world were now undone 9, 
Ring the alarum bell :—Blow, wind ! come, wrack ! 
At leaſt we'll die with harneſs on our back. [Exeunt. 


7 Till famine cling thee ] Clung, in the northern counties, fignifies 
any thing that is ſhrivelled or ſhrunk up. By famine, the inteſtines 


are, as it were, ſtuck together. So, in George Whetftone's Caſtle of 


Delight, 1576: 5 
«© My wither'd corps with deadly cold is clung.” 
Again, in Heywood's Pleaſant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637: 
« His entrails with long faſt and hunger clang.“ 
Mr. Whalley, however, obſerves, that till. famine cling thee,” 
means, till it dry thee up, or exhauſt all thy moiſture. Clung wood is 
wood of which the ſap is entirely dried or ſpent. Sr EEVENS. 


8 J pull in reſolution ;z] Dr. Johnſon, I think, without neceſſity, 


would read—I pall in reſolution, I languiſh in my conſtancy, my 
confidence begins to forſake me.” MaronE. | 

There is ſurely no need of change; for Shakſpeare, who made Trin. 
culo, in the Tempeſt, ſay, © I will /et /ooſe my opinion, might have 
written: I pull in my reſolution. 

He had permitted his courage (like a fiery horſe) to carry him to the 
brink of a precipice, but, ſeeing his danger, reſolves to check that con- 
fidence to which he had given the rein before, STEEVENS, + 

9 I'gin to be a-weary of the ſun, &C. | 

Tum vero infelix fatis exterrita Dido 
Mortem orat, tædet cali convexa tueri. THEOBALD. 

1 At leaſt we'll die with harneſs on our ere i. e. with armour. 
So, in the continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 1543: „ — well 
perceyving that the intendours of ſuch a purpoſe would rather have had 
their barneſſe on their backs, than to have bound them up in barrelles.” 

| MaLoNE. 
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SCENE VI: 
The ſame. A Plain before the Caſile. 


Enter, with drum and colours, MAL col M, old S1twagry, 
MacDpurr, Cc. and their Army, with Boughs. 


Mal. Now near enough; your leavy ſcreens throw down, 

And ſhew like thoſe you are: — Vou, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my couſin, your right-noble ſon, 
Lead our firſt battle: worthy Macduff, and we, 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains to do, 
According to our order, 

Sia. Fare you well. 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. ; 
Macd. Make all our trumpets ſpeak ; give them all 
breath, Ex a5, A ey 
'Thoſe clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 


[Exeunt, Alarums continued, 


SCENE VII. 
The ſame. Another part of the Plain. 
Enter MacBETH. 


Mach. They have ty'd me to a ſtake; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I muſt fight the courſe *,— What's he, 
'That was not born of woman ? Such a one 6 
Am I to fear, or none, 


Enter young Siwa RD. 


Zo. Siw. What is thy name? 

Mach. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
Zo. Si, No; though thou call & thyſelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 


2 I muſt fight the courſe.] A phraſe taken from bear-baiting. So, 
in The Ant ipodes, by Brome, 1638: © Alfo you ſhall ſee two ten · dog 
courſes at the great bear,” STEEV IN. 1 

ö | Mach, 


Match. My name's Macbeth. 

Yo. Siw. The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

Mach. No, nor more fearful. 

Yo. Si. Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; with my ſword 
I'll prove the lie thou ſpeak'*ſt, 

[They fight ; and young Siward is flain, 

Mach. Thou wait born of woman.— 
But ſwords I ſmile at, weapons laugh to ſcorn, 
Brandiſh'd by man that's of a woman born. [ Exit, 


Alarums, Enter Macpure. 


Macd. That way the noiſe is :—Tyrant, ſhew thy face; 
If thou be'ſt ſlain, and with no role of mine, 

My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ftill. 

I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 

Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves ; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 

I ſheath again undeeded 3, There thou ſhould'ſt be; 

By this great clatter, one of greateſt note 

Seems bruited*: Let me find him, fortune ! and 

More I beg not. [ Exit. Alarum. 


Enter Marcolm and old S1WARD. 


S:wv, This way, my lord ;—the caſtle's gently render'd ; 
The tyrant's people on both ſides do fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almoſt itſelf profeſſes yours, 
And little 1s to do. 


3 —eitber thou, Macheth, 
Or _ my ſword, &c.] I ſuſpect an intermediate line has been 

loſt ; perhaps of this import: 
either thou, Macbeth, 

Advance, and bravely meet an injur'd foe, 

Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 

I ſheath again undeeded. MATLON E. 
4 Seems bruited:] From bruit, Fr. To bruit is to report with cla- 
mourz to noiſe, So, in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540: „Lais was one 
of the moſt bryited common women that clerkes do write of.“ STEE v. 


Mal. . 
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Mal. We have met with fees 


That ſtrike beſide us. 
Siw. Enter, fir, the caſtle, FExeunt. Alarus, 


Re-enter MacBETH., 


Mach. Why ſhould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own {word ?. whales I ſee lives, the gaſhes 
Do better upon them. 
3 Re-enter Macpurr. 
Macd. Turn, hell- hound, turn 
Mack. Of all men elſe I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back, my ſoul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already. _ 
Macd. I have no words, | 
My voice is in my ſword; thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! [T hey fight, 
Mach. Thou loſeſt labour: | | 
As eaſy may*ſt thou the intrenchant air? 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts ; 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
= To 


S — the intrenchant air—] i. e. air which cannot be cut. Ion x SON. 
As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed: 
So, Milton, Paradiſe Leſt, b. vi: 
« Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound | 
cc Receive, no more than can the fluid air.” STEEVENS. 

6 T bear a charmed fe] In the days of chivalry, the champion's 
arms being ceremonivuſly bleſſed, each took an oak that he uſed no 
charmed weapons, Macbeth, according to the law of arms, or per- 
haps only in alluſion to this cuſtom, tells Macduff of the ſecurity he 
had in the prediction of the ſpirit. | 

To this likewiſe Poſthumus alludes in Cymbeline, Act V: 

cc I in my own woe charm'd, 


« Could not find death.“ Ur rox. 

So, in the Dumb Knight, 1633, by L. Machin : 
4 Here you ſhall ſwear by hope, by heaven, by Jove, 
« And by the right you challenge in true fame, 
« That here you ſtand, not arm'd with any guile, 
1 Of philters, charms, of night-ſpells, characters, 
„ Or other black infernal vantages, &. 


Again, 
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To one of woman born. 
Macd. Deſpair thy charm; 
And let the angel, whom thou ſtill haſt ferv'd, , x 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 
Macb. Accurſed be that tongue that tells me ſo, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man! 
And be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double ſenſe? ; 
That the word of promiſe to our ear, 
And bike] it to our hope, —T'll not fight with thee. 
Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the ſhew and gaze o'the time, 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole *; and ander- urit. 
Here may you ſee the tyrant, 
Mach, will not feld, 
To kiſs the ground 1 — young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. - 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunſinane, 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the laſt : Before my body 
I throw my warlike ſhield: lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that firſt cries, Hold, enough. 
[Exeunt » fighting, 


Again, | In Spenſer's Fa ueen, b. i. c. 4: 
. be Are! Jpn * 
cc And eke enchaunted arms that none can pierce.” ST EEV. 
— palter with us in a double ſenſe * That _ with ambiguous 
5 Jon xsox. 
So, in Marius and Sylla, 1594: ; 
« Now fortune, frown and palter, i thou pleaſe.” eee 
3 Well bave thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole; ] That is, on cloth ſuſpended on a pole. 
MaLtonE. 
9 — Hold, ded ] See Mr. Tollet's note on the words, « To cry, 
bold ! bold!” p. 298, n. 9. STEEVENS. 
„To cry hold, is the word of yielding,” ſays Carew's Survey of 
N p. 74, i. e. when one of the combatants criss ſo. TOLLET. 


Vor. IV. F f Retreat. 


— — — 
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Retreat. Flouriſh. Re-enter, with Drum and Colours, 
Malcolru, Old Siward, Ross E, Lenox, AnGus, 
CaTHNEss, MENTETH, and Soldiers. 


Mal. I would the friends we miſs, were ſafe arriv'd, 
Sia, Some muſt go off: and yet, by theſe I ſee, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
Mal. Macduff is miſſing, and your noble ſon. 
Roſe. Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd 
In the unſhrinking ſtation where he fought, 


i But like a man he dy'd. 


Siw. Then he is dead? | 
Roſe. Ay, and brought off the field: your cauſe of 
- ſorrow N 
Muſt not be meaſur*d by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 
Siau. Had he his hurts before? 
Rofe. * on the front. 
S:w. Why then, God's ſoldier be he! 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death : 
And ſo his knell is knoll'd “. 
Mal. He's worth more ſorrow, 
And that I'll ſpend for him. 
Sia. He's worth no more; 


T Had I as many ſons as I have baire, 
1 would not wiſh them to a fairer death : 
And fo bis nell is knolPd.] This incident is thus related from 


Henry of Huntingdon by Camden in his Remains, from which our 


author probably copied it. 

When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, underſtood that 
his ſon, whom he had ſent in ſervice againſt the Scotchmen, was ſlain, 
he demanded whether his 'wounds were in the fore part or hinder part 
of his body. When it was anſwered, in the fore part, he replied, «1 
am right glad; neither wiſh I any other death to me or mine.“ 

| I, ? | - JouNs0N»s 

Our author might have found the ſame incident recorded by Holin- 


fhed in his Chronicle, Vol, I. p. 192. MaALoNE, 
ed | They 
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They ſay, he parted well, and paid his ſcore : 
And ſo, God be with him Here comes newer comfort. 


Re-enter MacDuFr, with Macbeth's head on a pole. 


Macd. Hail, king! for ſo thou art: Behold, where 

| ſtands | | 

The uſurper's curſed head: the time is free: 

I ſee thee compaſs'd with thy kingdom's pearl ?, 

That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds; 

Whoſe voices I deſire aloud with mine. 

Hail, king of Scotland ! | 
All. Hail, king of Scotland ! [Flourißb. 
Mal. We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, 

Before we reckon with your ſeveral loves, 

And make us even with you. My thanes and kinſmen, 

Henceforth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 

In ſuch an honour nam'd * What's more to do, 


2 — on a pole. ] Theſe words I have added to the ſtage - direction, 
from the Chronicle : „ Then cutting his head from his ſhoulders, he 
ſet it upon a pole, and brought it untq Malcolm.“ This explains the 
word ftands in Macduff's ſpeech, Many of the ſtage-direQions appear 
to have been inſerted by the players; and they are often very injudici- 
ous. In this ſcene, (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) according to their 
direction, Macbeth is ſlain on the ſtage, and Macduff immediately after- 
wards enters with Macbeth's head. MALONR. | 

3 —- thy kingdom's pearl,] Thy kingdom's pear! means thy ling don't 
wealth, or rather ornament. So, J. Sylveſter, England's Parnaſſus, 1600: 

«© Honour of cities, pearle of kingdoms all.” 
Again, in Sir Philip Sidney's Ouraria, by N. Breton, 1606 : 
46 — an earl, 
. « And worthily then termed Albion's pearl. 
John Florio, in a Sonnet prefixed to his Italian Dictionary, 1598, calls 
Lord Southampton “ bright pearle of peers.” Marone. 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Entertainment of the Queen 

Althorpe : Y 

«© Queen, Prince, Duke, and Earls, | 

“ Counteſſes, ye courtly pearls,” &c. STEEVENS. 

+ — the firſt that ever Scotland 
In ſuch an honour nam d.] Malcolm immediately after his coro» 

nation called a parlement at Forfair, in the which he rewarded them 
with lands and livings that had aſſiſted him againſt Macbeth. —Manie 
of them that were before thanes, were at this time made earles, as 
Fife, Menteth, Atholl, Levenox, Murrey, Cathneſs, Roſſe, and Angus.” 
Holinſhed's Hiftory of Scotland, p. 176. MaLons. 
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Which would be planted newly with the time,. 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel miniſters 
Oft this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen; 
Who, as *tis thought, by ſelf and violent hands 
Took off her life ;— This, and what needful elſe 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in meaſure, time, and place: 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 
Whom we invite to ſee us crown'd at Scone 5. 


[Flouriſh, Extunt, 


5 This play is deſervedly celebrated for the propriety of its ſictions, 
and folemnity, grandeur, and variety of its action, but it has no nice dif. 
criminations of character; the events are too great to admit the influ- 
ence of particular diſpoſitions, and the courſe of the action neceſſarily 
| determines the conduct of the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well deſcribed; and I know not whether 
it may not be ſaid in defence of ſome parts which now ſeem improbable, 
that, in Shakſpeare's time, it was neceſſary to warn credulity againſt 
vain and illuſive predictions. : 

The paſſions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth is mere- 
ly deteſted ; and though the courage of Macbeth preſerves ſome eſteem, 
yet every reader rejoices at his fall. JoynsoN. 

It may be worth while to remark, that Milton, who left behind 
him a liſt of no leſs than CII. dramatick ſubjects, had fixed on the 
ory of this play among the reſt. His intention was to have begun 
with the arrival of Malcolm at Macduft's caſtle. The matter of 
Duncan (ſays he) may be expreſſed by the appearing of his ghoſt,” It 
ſhould ſeem from this laſt memorandum, that Milton diſliked the 
licence that his predeceſſor had taken in comprehending a hiſtory of 
ſuch length within the ſhort compaſs of a play, and would have new- 
written the whole on the plan of the ancient drama. He could not 
ſurely have indulged ſo vain a hope, as that of excelling Shakſpeare in 
the Tragedy of Macbeth. STxzvzns. 

Mach was certainly one of Shakſpeare's lateſt ꝓroductions, and it 
might poſſibly have been ſuggeſted to him by a little performance on the 
ſame ſubje at Oxford, before king James, 16056. I will tranſcribe 
my notice of it from Wake's Rex Platenicus : ** Fabulz anſam dedit 
antigua de regia proſapia hiſtoriola apud Scoto- Britannos celebrata, quz 
narrat tres olim Sibyllas occurriſſe duobus Scotiæ proceribus, Mac- 
betho & Banchoni, & illum prædixiſſe regem futurum, ſed regem nul - 
lum geniturum ; hunc regem non futurum, ſed reges a” ro" 
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Vaticinii veritatem rerum eventus comprobavit. Banchonis enim & 
ſtirpe potentiſſimus Jacobus oriundus.“ p. 29. 

Since I made the obſervation here quoted, I have been repeatedly 
told, that I unwittingly make Shakſpeare learned at leaſt in Latin, as 
this muſt have been the language of the performance before king James. 
One might perhaps have plauſibly ſaid, that he probably picked up the 
ſtory at ſecond-hand; but mere accident has thrown an old pamphlet 
in my way, intitled The Oxford Triumph, by one Anthony Nixon, 
1605, which explains the whole matter: „This performance, ſays 
Anthony, was firſt in Latine to the king, then in Engliſh to the queene 
and young prince;“ and, as he goes on to tell us, the conceipt there- 
of the king did very much applaude.” It is likely that the friendly 
letter, which we are informed king James once wrote to Shakſpeare, 
was on this occaſion.— FARMER, | 

Dr. Johnſon uſed often to mention an acquaintance of his, who was 
for ever boaſting what great things he would do, could he but meet with 
Aſcham's Toxopbiluz, at a time when Aſcham's pieces had not been 
collected, and were very rarely te be found. At length Toxophilus was 
procured, but—nothing was done. The Interlude performed at Oxford 
in 1605, by the ſtudents of Saint John's college, was for a while ſo far 
my Toxophilus, as to excite my curioſity very ſtrongly on the ſubject. 
Whether Shakſpeare in the compoſition of this noble tragedy was at all 
indebted to any preceding performance, through the medium of tranſla- 
tion, or in any other way, appeared to me well worth aſcertaining. 
The Britiſh Muſeum was examined in vain» Mr. Warton very oblig- 
ingly made a ſtrict ſearch at St. John's college, but no traces of this 
literary performance could there he found. At length chance threw into 
my hands the very verſes that were ſpoken in 1605 by three young gen- 
tlemen of that college; and, being thus at laſt obtained, ** that no man” 
(to uſe the words of Dr. Johnſon) „ may ever want them more,” I 
will here tranſcribe them. | 

There is ſome difficulty in reconciling the different accounts of this 
entertainment. The author of Rex Platonicus ſays, ** Tres adole- 
ſcentes concinno Sibyllarum habitu induti e collegio [Divi ee 
prodeuntes, et carmina lepida alternatim canentes, regi ſe tres eſſe 
Sibyllas profitentur, quz Banchoni olim ſobolis imperia prædixerant, &c. 
Deinde tribus principibus ſuaves felicitatum triplicitates triplicatis car- 
minum vicibus ſuccinentes,-principes ingeniola fictiuncula delectatos 
dimittunt. 

But in a manuſcript account of the king's viſit to Oxford in 1605, 
in the Muſeum, (Mis. Baker, 7044,) this interlude is thus deſcribed : 
«© This being done, he [the king] rode on untill he came unto St. John's 
college, where coming againſt the gate, three young youths, in habit 
and attire like Nympb es, confronted him, repreſenting England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; and talking dialogue-wiſe each to other of their 
ſtate, at laſt concluded, yielding up themſelves to his gracious govern- 
ment.“ With this A. TE: +. ” Tbe Oxford Friumpb, 1 

| F f 1605, 
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15605, in ſome meaſure agrees, though it differs in a very material point; 
for, if his relation is to be credited, theſe young men did not alternately 
recite verſes, but pronounced three diſtinct orations : This finiſhed, 
his Majeſtie paſſed along till hee came before Saint John's college, when 
three little boyes, coming foorth of a caſtle made all of ivie, dreſt like 
three nympbes, (the conceipt whereof the king did very much applaude,) 
delivered three orations, firſt in Latine to the king, then in Engliſh to 
the queene and young prince; which being ended his majeſtie pro- 
Feeded towards the eaſt gate of the citie, where the towneſmen againe 
delivered unto him another ſpeech in Engliſh.” 

From theſe diſcordant accounts one might be led to ſuppoſe, that 
there were fix actors on this occaſion, three of whom perſonated the 
Sybills, or rather the Weird ſiſters, and addreſſed the royal viſitors in 
Latin, and that the other three repreſented England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and ſpoke only in Engliſh, I believe however that there were 
but three young men employed; and after reciting the following Latin 
lines, (which prove that the weird fiſters and the repreſentatives of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland were the ſame perſons, ) they might perhaps 
have pronounced ſome Engliſh verſes of a ſimilar import, for the enter- 
tainment of the queen and the princes. 

To the Latin play of Yertumnus, written by Dr. Mathew Gwynne, 
which was acted before the king by ſome of the ſtudents of St. John's 
college on a ſubſequent day, we are indebted for the long-ſought-for in- 
terlude performed at St. John's gate; for Dr. Gwynne, who was the 
author of this interlude alſo, has annexed it to his Vertumnus, printed 
in 4to. in 1607. 


& Ad regis introitum, e Joannenfi Collegio extra portam urbis bo- 
realem fito, tres quaſi Sibyllz, fic (ut e ſylva) ſalutarunt. 


1. Fatidicas olim fama eſt ceciniſſe ſorores 
Imperium fine fine tuæ, rex inclyte, ftirpis. 
Banquonem agnovit generoſa Loquabria Thanum z 
Nec tibi, Banquo, tuis ſed ſceptra nepotibus ille 
Immortalibus immortalia vaticinatæ: 
In ſaltum, ut lateas, dum Banquo recedis ab aula. 
Tres eadem pariter canimus tibi fata tuiſque, 
Dum ſpectande tuis, e ſaltu accedis ad urbem z 
Teque ſalutamus: Salve, cui Scotia ſervit 
2. Anglia cui, ſalve, 3. Cui ſervit Hibernia, ſalve, 
1. Gallia cui titulos, terras dant cztera, ſalve. 
2. Quem diviſa prius colit una Britannia, ſalve. 
23. Summe Monarcha Britannice, Hibernice, Gallice, ſalve, 
| | 1. AN NA; 
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1. ANNA, parens regum, ſoror, uxor, filia, ſalve. | 
2+ Salve, HENRICE heres, princeps pulcherrime, ſalve, 
3. Dux CaRoLE, et perbelle Polonice regule, ſalve, 

1. Nec metas fatis, nec tempora ponimus iftis 

Quin orbis regno, fame ſint terminus aſtra: 
CanuTvum referas regno quadruplice clarum ; 

Major avis, æquande tuis diademate ſolis, 

Nec ſerimus cædes, nec bella, nec anxia corda 

Nec furor in nobis; ſed agente caleſcimus illo 

Numine, quo Thomas Whitus per ſomnia motus, 
Londinenſis eques, muſis hæc tecta dicavit. 

Muſis? imo Deo, tutelarique Joanni. | 1 
Ille Deo charum et curam, prope prætereuntem 
Ire ſalutatum, Chriſti precurſor, ad ædem 

Chriſti pergentem, juſſit. Dictà ergo ſalute | 
Perge, tuo aſpectu ſit læta Academia, perge.” MatLonz, *. 


*.* THE following Songs are found in Sir William D' Avenant's 
alteration of this play, printed in 1674. The firſt and ſecond of them 
were, I believe, written by him, being introduced at the end of the 
ſecond act, in a ſcene of which he undoubtedly was the author. Of 
the other ſong, which is ſung in the third act, the firſt words (Come 
away) are in the original copy of Macbeth, and the whole is found at 
length in Middleton's play, entitled The Witch, which has been lately 
printed from a manuſcript in the collection of Major Pearſon. Whether 
this ſong was written by Shakſpeare, and omitted, like many others, in 
the printed copy, cannot now be aſcertained, MAL ONE. 


ACT IH 
FIRST SONG By TRT WITCHES; 


1. Witch. Speak, ſiſter, ſpeak; is the deed done? 
2. Witch. Long ago, long ago: 
Above twelve glaſſes ſinte have run. 
3. Witch. Ill deeds are ſeldom flow z 
Nor ſingle: following crimes on former wait: 
The warſt of creatures faſteſt propagate. 
Many more murders muſt this one enſue, 
As if in death were propagation too. 
2. Witch. He will 
1. Witch, He ſhall 
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3. Witch. He muſt ſpill much more blood; 
And become worſe, to make his title good. 

1. Witch, Now let's dance, 

2. Witch. Agreed. 

3. Witch, Agreed. 

4. Witch. Agreed. 

Chor. We ſhould rejoice when good kings bleed. 
When cattle die, about we go; 
What then, when monarchs periſh, ſhould we do? 


SECOND SONG, 


Let's have a dance upon the heath; 

We gain more lite by Duncan's death. 
Sometimes like brinded cats we ſhew, 
Having no muſick but our mew: 
Sometimes we dance in ſome old mill, 
Upon the hopper, ſtones, and wheel, 
To ſome old ſaw, or bardiſh rhime, 
Where ſtill the mill-clack does keep time. 
Sometimes about an hollow tree, 
Around, around, around dance we: 
'Thither the chirping cricket comes, 

And beetle, finging drowſy hums: 
Sometimes we dance o'er fens and furze, 
To howls of wolves, and barks of curs : 
And when with none of thoſe we meet, 
We dance to the echoes of our feet. 

At the night-raven's diſmal voice, 
Whilſt others tremble, we rejoice ; 

And nimbly, nimbly dance we till, 

To the echoes from an hollow hill, [ Execunt, 


ACT MI. SCENE v. 
HECATE and the three Witches, 


- Mugicx and SoNG., 


'[Within.] He ate, Hecate, Hecate! O come away! 
Hec. Hark, I am call'd, my little ſpirit, ſee, 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. 
[Within, ] Come away, Hecate, Hecate ! O come away! 
Hec. I come, I come, with all the ſpeed I may, 

With all the ſpeed I may, 

Where's Stadling ? 
2. Here. [witbin.] 


Hec. Where's Puckle ? 
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3. Here; [ within. ] | 

And Hopper too, and Helway too 8. 

We want but you, we want but you: 

Come away, make up the count. 

Hee. I will but *noint, and then I mount: 
A will but *noint, &c. : 
[ithin.] Here comes down one to fetch his dues, 
[A Machine with Malkin in it deſcends 7. 

A kiſs, a coll, a ſip of blood; N 

And why thou ftay'ſt ſo long, I muſe, 

Since the air's ſo ſweet and good. 

Hec. O, art thou come? What news? 
Witbin.] All goes fair for our delight: 

Either come, or elſe refuſe. | 

Hec. Now I'm furniſh'd for the flight; | 
{ Hecate places berſelf in the Machine. 

Now I go, and now I fly, | 

Malkin, my ſweet ſpirit, and I. 

O, what a dainty pleaſure's this, 

To ſail i'the air, 

While the moon ſhines fair; 

To fing, to toy, to dance and kiſs! 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountains z 

Over hills, and miſty fountains 8; 

Over fteeples, towers, and turrets, 

We fly by night *mongſ troops of ſpirits. 

No ring of bells to our ears ſounds, 

No howls of wolves, nor yelps of hounds ; 

No, not the noiſe of waters breach, 

Nor cannons' throats our height can reach. [ Hecate aſcends. 
1. Witch, Come, let's make haſte ; ſhe'll ſoon be back again. 
2, Witch, But whilſt ſhe moves through the foggy air, 

Let's to the cave, and our dire charms prepares [ Exeunt. 


6 And Hopper too, and Helway t02.] In the Witch, theſe perſonages are called 
Hopp? and He'/twwayne. MaroNE. f 


7 This ſtage-di-eQion I have added, In the thinch there is here the following 
inal note: A ſpirit like a cat deſcends.” In Sir W. D'Avenant's alteration 


be/b. printed in 1674. this ſong, as wel! as ail the reſt of the piece, is printe 


ed very incorreQtiy, I have endeavoured to diſtr bute the different parts of the 
long before us, as, I imagine, the author intended. MALONE, 


over bills, &e.) ln the Hitch, inftead of this line we find: 
| ver our miſtreſs' fountains, 


Maro. 


Perſons Repreſented. 


King John: 

Prince Henry, hi; fon ; afterwards King Henry III. 

Arthur, Duke of K Jon of Geffrey, late Duke of 
e aſt the elder brother of King John. 

William Mareſhall, Earl of Pembroke. 

Geffrey 1 Earl of Eſſex, Chief Juſticiary of 
England. 

william Longfword, Earl of Saliſbury “. 

Robert Bigot, Earl of Nortolk. 

Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. 


Robert Faulconbridge, /n 75 Sir Robert Faulconbridge: 


Philip Faulconbridge, his half-brother ; baſtard ſon to K. 
Richard the Fir/t. | 
jones Gurney, /ervant to Lady Faulconbridge. 
eter of Pomfret, à Prophet. 


Philip, King of France, 

Lewis, the dauphin, 

Arch-duke of Auſtria. 

Cardinal Pandulpho, the Pope*s Legate. 

Melun, a French Lord. 

Chatillon, Ambaſſador from France to king John, 


es og widow of King Henry II. and mother of King 
John. | 


Conſtance, mother to Arthur. 


Blanch, daughter to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, and niece 

| to king John. | 

Lady Faulconbridge, mother to the baſtard, and Robert 
| Faulconbridge. | 


Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Angiers, Sheriff, Heralds, 
Officers, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, fometimes in England, and ſometimes in France. 


„ — Saliſeary,] Son to King Henry II. by Roſamond Clifford. 
, STEEVENS» 
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ACT 1.-$CENE I 
Northampton. A Room of fate in the Palace. 


Enter King Jon x, Queen ELINoRk, PemBROKE, Ess Ex, 
SALISBURY, and Others, with CRATILLON. 


K. Fobn. Now, ſay, Chatillon, what would France 
with us ? 


1 A play entitled The troubleſome raigne of Fobn King of England, 
in two parts, was printed in 1591, Without the writer's name. It was 
written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or George Peele ; and cer- 
tainly preceded this of our author. Mr, Pope, who is very inaccurate 
in matters of this kind, ſays that the former was printed in 1611, as 
written by W. Shakſpeare and W. Rowley. But this is not true. In the 
ſecond edition of this old playin 1611, the letters W. Sh, were put into 
the title-page, to deceive the purchaſer, and to lead him to ſuppoſe the 
piece was Shakſpeare's play, which at that time was not publiſhed, —- 
See à more minute account of this fraud in An Atrempr to aſcertain the 
order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. Our author's King Fobn was writ- 
ten, I imagine, in 1596. The reafons on which this opinion'is founded, 
may be found in that Eſſay. This drama was evidently formed on the 
old anonymous play. Probably, however, Shakſpeare alſo peruſed 
Holinſhed's account of this reign, he being undoubtedly his guide in all 
his hiſtorical plays. | 

This play comprehends a period of almoſt ſeventeen years, being nearly 
the whole reign of King John, commencing ſoon after his acceſſion ts 
the throne, and ending with his death. MALoNE. 

There muſt have been ſome tradition, however erroneous, upon 
which Mr. Pope's account was founded. I make no doubt that Row- 
ley wrote the firſt King Jobs; and when Shakſpeare's play was called 
for, and could not be procured from the players, a piratical bookſeller 
reprinted the old one, with W. Sh. in the title- page. FARMER. 

c A booke called The "Hyftorie of Lord Faulconbridge, baſtard Som 
to Richard Cordelion, was entered at Stationers' Hall, Nov. 29, 1614 ; 
but I have never met with it, and therefore know not whether it was 
the old black letter hiſtory, or a play on the ſame ſubject. For the 
original King Fohn, ſee Six old plays on which. Shakſpeare founded &c. 
publiſhed by S. Leacroft, Charing-Croſs. STEEvVENS. 

The byſtorie of Lord Faulconbridge, &c. is a proſe naratixe, in bl. l. 
The earlieſt edition that I have ſeen of it, was printed in 1616. 


A book entitled Richard Cur de Lion,” was entered on the Station- 


ers“ Books in 1558. Maionr. 
Chat. 
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1 KING JOHN. | 
bat. Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks the King of France, 


Tn my behaviour“, to the majeſty, 
The borrow'd majeſty of England here, 

Eli. A ſtrange beginning ;—borrow'd majeſty ! 

K. John. Silence, good mother; hear the embaſſy. 

Chat. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceaſed brother Geffrey's ſon, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays moſt lawful claim 
To this fair iſland, and the territories ; 
To Ireland, Poitiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine; 
Deſiring thee to lay aſide the ſword, | 
Which ſways uſurpingly theſe ſeveral titles ; 
And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal ſovereign. 

K. John. What follows, if we diſallow of this? 

Chat. The proud control of fierce and bloody war, 
To inforce theſe rights ſo forcibly withheld. © 

K. Fohn. Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controlment for controlment * ; ſo anſwer France. 

| Chat, 


2 In my behaviour,] The word behaviour ſeems here to have a ſig- 
nification that I have never found in any other author. The king of 
France, ſays the envoy, thus ſpeaks in my behaviour to the majeſty of 
England; that is, the king of France ſpeaks in the character which 1 
here aſſume. I once thought that theſe two lines, In my behaviour, &c. 
had been uttered by the ambaſſador as part of his maſter's meſſage, and 
that behaviour had meant the conduct of the king of France towards 
the king of England ; but the ambaſſador's ſpeech, as continued after 
the interruption, will not admit this meaning. JonNsON. 

In my behaviour means, I think, in the words and action that I am 
now going to uſe. MALONE. | 

3 — control] Oppoſition, from controller. ſonunson. 

I think, control means rather conſtraint, or compulſion. So, in the 
ſecond act of King Henry V. when Exeter demands of the king of 
France the ſurrender of the crown, and the king anſwers, Or elſe 
what follows?“ Exeter replies: Be, Ne 

« Bloody conſtraint; for if you hide the crown 
« Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it.” Mason. 

+ Here have woe war for war, and blood for blood, 

Controlment for controlment; &.] King John's reception of Cha- 
tillon not a little reſembles that which Andrea meets with from the 
king of Portugal in the firſt part of Feronimo, &c. 1605: 


60 And * 


KING JOHN 447 
Chat. Then take my king's defiance from my mouth, 
The fartheſt limit of my embaſly. 
K. John. Bear mine to him, and ſo depart in peace: 
Be thou as lightning? in the eyes of France; 
For ere thou canſt report I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon ſhall be heard : 
So, hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage® of your own decay. 
An honourable conduct let him have ;— 
Pembroke, look to't:— Farewell, Chatillon. | 
| [ Exeunt CHAT. and PEN. 
Eli. What now, my ſon? have I not ever ſaid, 
How that ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her ſon? | 
This might have been prevented: and made whole, 


With very eaſy arguments of love ; 


cc And. Thou ſhalt pay tribute, Portugal, with blood. 

« Bal. Tribute for tribute then; and foes for foes, 

&© And. — bid you ſudden wars.” STEEVENS. ; 
Feronimo was exhibited on the ſtage before the year 1590. MALontr. 
Be thou as lightning —] Ihe ſimile does not ſuit well: the light- 

ning indeed appears before the thunder is heard, but the lightning is 
deſtructive, and the thunder innocent. JonNsOx. A: ; 
King John does not allude to the deſtructive power either of thun- 
der or lightning; he only means to ſay, that Chatillon ſhall appear to 
the eyes of the French like lightning, which ſhews that thunder is ap- 
proaching : and the thunder he alludes to is that of his cannon. Dr. 
Johnſon forgets, that though philoſophically ſpeaking, the deſtructive 
power is in the lightning, it has generally in poetry been attributed to 
the thunder. So, Lear ſays : 

« You ſulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

40 Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

6 Singe my white head!“ Mason. | 
6 ſullen preſage—] By the epithet ſullen, which cannot be ap- 

plied to a trumpet, it is plain that our author's imagination had now 
ſuggeſted a new idea. It is as if he had ſaid, be a trumpet to alarm 
with our invaſion, be a bird of ill omen to croak out the prognoſtick of 
your own ruin. JoHNSONs 

I do not ſee why the epithet ſw/len may not be applied to a tremper, 
with as much propriety as to a bell. In our author's King Henry IV. 
P. II. we find | 

«© Sounds ever after as a ſullen heil.. MALONE., 
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Born in Northamptonſhire ; and eldeſt ſon, * 


443 KING JOHN: 

Which now the manage ? of two kingdoms muſt 

With fearful bloody iſſue arbitrate. a 
K. Jabn. Our ſtrong poſſeſſion, and our right, for us. 
Eli. Vour ſtrong poſſeſſion, much more than your right; 

Or elſe it muſt go wrong with you, and me: 

So much my conſcience whiſpers in your ear; 

Which none but heaven, and you, and I, ſhall hear, 


Enter the fheriff of — who whiſpers 
| ex. 
ex. My liege, here is the ſtrangeſt controverſy, 
Come from the country to be judg'd by you, 
That e*er I heard: Shall I produce the men? 
K. John, Let them approach.— [Exit Sheriff, 
Our abbies, and our priories, ſhall pay 


Re-enter Sheriff, with Robert Faulconbridge, and Philip, 
his baſtard brother *. | | 


This expedition's charge.—What men are you? | 


Baſt. Your faithful ſubject I, a gentleman, 
A 


7 —the manage—] i, e. conduct, adminiſtration. So, in King 
Richard II: — . 
| e — for the rebels 


« Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege. STETVIX«õ. 

3 — 4nd, Pbilip, bis baftard brotber.] Though Shakſpeare adopted this 
character of Philip Faulconbridge from the old play, it is not improper 
to mention that it is compounded of two diſtinct perſonages, 

Matthew Paris ſays:—“ Sub illius temporis curriculo, Falcaſus de 
Brente, Neuſterienſis, et ſpurius ex parte matris, atque Baſtardus, qui in 
vili jumento manticato ad regis paulo ante clientelam deſcenderat,” &c. 

Matt. Paris, in his Hiffory of the Monks of St. Albans, calls him 
Falco, but in his General Hiftory, Falcafius de Brente, as above, 

Holinſhed ſays, „that Richard I. had a natural ſon named Philip, 
who in the year following killed the viſcount De Limoges, to revenge 
the death of his father.” STEEVENs. 

Perhaps the following paſſage in the Continuation of Harding's 
Chronicle, 1543, fol. 24, b. 2d ann. 1472, induced the author of the 
old play to affix the name of Faulconbridge to King Richard's natural 
fon, who is only mentioned in our hiſtories by the name of Philip: 
* —one Faxlconbridge, therle of Kent his baftarde, a ſtaute harted 


ma. | 
* Who 


KING For Abs 


As I ſuppoſe, to Robert Faulconbridge ; 
A ſoldier, by the OY hand 
Of Cœur- de- lion knighted in the field. 
K. John. What art thou? 5 
Rob. The ſon and heir. to that ſame Faulconbridge. 
K. Fobn. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir? 
You came not of one mother then, it ſeems. 
Baft. Moſt certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known | and, as I think, one father: 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, - 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may“. 
Eli. Out on thee, rude man! thou doſt ſhame thy mother, 
And wound her honour with this diffidence, 
Baſt. I, madam? no, I have no reaſon for it; 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, a pops me out 
At leaſt from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my mother's honour, and my land! 
K. * A good blunt fellow: Why, being younger 
orn, 1 . 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 
Baſt. I know not why, except to get the land, 
But once he ſlander'd me with baſtardy : 


Who the mother of Philip was, is not aſcertained. It is ſaid that 
the was a lady of Poictou, and that King Richard beſtowed upon her 
ſon a lordſhip in that province. | | . 

In expanding the character of the Baſtard, Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
proceeded on the following light hint in che original play: 

« Next them, a baſtard of the king's deceas'd, 
& A hardie wild-bead, rough, and venturous.” Matonts. 

9 But for the certain knenwledge of that truth, 

T put you o'er to heaven, and to my motber ; 

Of that I doubt, as all men's children may.) The reſemblance be- 
tween this ſentiment and that of Telemachus in the firſt book of the 
Odyſſey, is apparent. The paſſage is thus tranſlated by Chapman: 

« My mother, certaine, ſayes I am his ſonne 
&« I know not; nor was ever ſimply knowne, 
By any child, the ſure truth of his fire.” 
Mr. Pope has obſerved that the like ſentiment is found in Euripides, 
Menander, and Ariftorle. Shakſpeare expreſles the ſame doubt in ſevecal 
of his other plays, STELVENS» | 
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450 KING JOHN. 


But whe'r“ I be as true begot, or no, 
That ſtill I lay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I am as well begot, my liege, 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me !} 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourſelf. 
If old fir Robert did beget us both, | 
And were our father, and this ſon like him 
O old fir Robert, father, on my knee 
I give-heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 
K. "cr Why, what a mad-cap hath heaven lent us 
gre! + --- 
Eli. He hath a trick of Cœur-de-lion's face *, 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him: 
Do you not read ſome tokens of my ſon 
In the large compoſition of this man ? | 
K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard. —Sirrah, ſpeak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land ? 
Baff. Becauſe he hath a half. face, like my father; 
With that half-face * would he have all my land: 
A half-fac'd groat five hundred pound a year?! 
| Rob. 


® But whe'r—] Whbe'r for whether. See p. 469, n. 1. Marton, 

1 He hath a trick of Cœur- de- lions face, ] The trick, or tricking, is 
the ſame as the tracing of a drawing, meaning that peculiarity of face 
which may be ſufficiently ſhewn by the lighteſt outline. The fol- 
lowing paſlage in B. Jonſon's Every Man out of bis Humour, proves the 
expreſſion to be borrowed from delineation : * Car, You can blazon 
the reſt, Signior? Sog. O ay, I have it in writing here o' purpoſe ; it 
coſt me two ſhillings the tricking.” STEEvVENS. ; 

Our author often uſes this phraſe, and generally in the ſenſe of a pe- 
culiar air or caſt of countenance or feature, So, in X. Henry IV. P. I: 
« That thou art my ſon, I have partly thy mother's word, partly my 
own opinion; but chiefly a villainous trick of thine eye, — . See allo 
Vol. III. p. 358, n. 7. In X. Lear, as Mr. Maſon has obſerved, the 
word is applied to the voice: “ The trick of that voice 1 do well re- 
member.” Marons. | 5 

2 With that hal faface—] The old copy reads — With half that face. 
Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MAL ONE. | 

3 A half-fac'd groat five hundred pound a year 1] He ſneers at the 
meagre ſharp viſage of his brother, by comparing him to a filver groat, 
that bore the king's face in profile, ſo ſhewed but half the face. The 

groats of all our kings of England, and indeed all their other —_ of 
= 4.3 os : N g n - ver, 


K ENO IHN. 451 
Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much ;— 
Baſt. Well, fir, by this you cannot get my land; 
Your tale muſt be, how he employ'd my mother. 
Rob. And once diſpatch'd him in an embaſſy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor, 
To treat of high affairs touching that time: 
The advantage of his abſence took the king, 
And in the mean time ſojourn'd at my father's ; 
Where how he did prevail, I ſhame to ſpeak : 
But truth is truth; large lengths of ſeas and ſhores 
Between my father and my mother lay, | 
(As I have heard my father ſpeak himſelf,) 
When this ſame luſty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd | 
His lands to me; and took it on his death, 
That this, my mother's ſon, was none of his; 
And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the courſe of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine, 
My father's land, as was my father's will. | 
K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: 
And, if ſhe did play falſe, the fault was hers; - 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all huſbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother, 
Who, as you ſay, took pains to get this ſon, 
Had of your father claim'd this fon for his??? 
In ſooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world ; 


filver, one or two only excepted, had a full face crowned ; till Henry VII. 
in 1504 coined groats and half-groats, as alſo ſome ſhillings, with half 
faces, i. e. faces in profile, as all our coin has now. In this alluſion the 
poet is knowingly guilty of an anachroniſm 2 for in the time of king 
John there were no groats at all; they being firſt, as far as appears, 
. Coined in the reign of king Edward III. TxzoBALD, 2 5 

The ſame contemptuous alluſion occurs in The Doqunfall of Robert 
Earl of Huntington, 1601: Eos Cerner 

Mou baff. fac d great, you thick-cheek'd chitty · face.. TER. 

Gina In 


482 KING JOHN. 
In ſooth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 
My brother = t not claim him ; nor your father, 
Being none of his, refuſe him: This concludes “,. 
My mother's ſon did get your father's heir ; 
Your father's heir muſt have your father's land. 
Rob. Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To diſpoſſeſs that child which is not his? 
Ba. Of no more force to diſpoſſeſs me, fir, 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. , . 
Eli. Whether hadf thou rather, —be a Faulconbridge, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land 5 * 
Or the reputed ſon of Cœur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide 5? 
Baft. Madam, an if my brother had my ſhape, 
And I had his, fir Robert his, like him $; 
And if my legs were two ſuch riding-rods, 
My arms ſuch eel-ſkins ſtuff d; my face fo thin, 
That in mine ear I durſt not ſtick a roſe, 
Leſt men ſhould ſay, Look, where three-farthings goes?! 


* This concludes, ] This is a decifive argument, As your father, if 
he liked him, could not have been forced to reſign him, ſo, not liking 
him, he is not at liberty to reject him. Jounson. 

5 Lord of thy preſence, and no land befide ?] Lord of thy preſence 
means maſter of that dignity and grandeur of appearance that may ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſh thee from the vulgar, without the help of fortune, 
Lord of his preſence apparentiy ſigniſies, great in bis own perſon, and is 
uſed in this ſenſe by king John in one of the following ſcenes. Jon xsOx. 
6 And I bad bis, fir Robert bis, like bim;} This is obſcure and ill 

_ expreſſed, The meaning is: If I had bis bhape,—fir Robert's, —as be bas. 

Sir Robert bis, for fir Robert's, is agreeable to the practice of that 
time, when the *s added to the nominative was believed, I think erro- 
neouſly, to be a contraction of bis. So, Donne: 

| 4646 —— Who now lives to age, . 
b 66 Fit to be call'd Methuſalem his page? TJonnson. 

See Vol. II. p. 457, n. 3. The old copy reads. Sir Robert's his; 
which cannot be right, as we have thus a double genitive. For the 
fight emendation now made, I am anſwerable. MaLons. 

7 an my face ſo thin, * 

That in mine ear I durſt not flick a roſe, | 

| Left men ſhould ſay, Look, where three-farthings !] In this 
very obſcure paſſage our poet is anticipating the date of another coin; 

1 . humorouſly 


- 


KING JOHN. 453 

And, to his ſhape, were heir to all this land *, f 
Would I might never ſtir from off this place, 
I'd give it every foot to have this face; 
I would not be fir Nob in any caſe?. 

Eli. I like thee well; Wilt thou forſake thy fortune, 
Bequeath'thy land to him, and follow me? 
I am a ſoldier, and now bound to France. 


humorouſly to rally a thin face, eclipſed, as it were, by a full-blown 

roſe» We muſt obſexve, to explain this alluſion, that queen Elizabeth 

was the firſt, and indeed the only princeſs, who coined in England chree- 
halfpence, and three-farthing pieces. And theſe pieces all had her 

head, and the roſe behind, TuEtoBALD.' | . 

Mr. Theobald has not mentioned a material cireumſtance relative 

theſe three: farthing pieces, on which the propriety of the alluſion in 

ome meaſure depends; via. that they were made of ſilver, and con- 

ſequently extremely thin. From their thinneſs they were very liable to 
be cracked. Hence Ben Jonſon, in his Every Man in bis Humour, 
ſays, „He values me at a crack'd three-fartbings.” MALONE, 

The roſes 1 in the ear] were, I believe, only roſs compoſed of 
vibbands. In Marſton's What you Will, 1607, is the following paſſage 3 
e Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the half-penny 
ribband, wearing it in his ear, &e. 7 ey 

Again, in Every Man out of bis Humcur, 1601 : This ribband 
in my ear, or ſo. 1think Iremember, among Vandyck's pictures in the 
duke of Queenſbury's collection at Ambroſbury, to have ſeen one with 
the lock neareſt the ear ornamented with ribbands which terminate in 
roſes; and Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, ſays, that « it was 
once the faſhion to ſtick real floxwers in the ear,” STERVENS. 

Marſton in his Satires, 1598, alludes to this faſhion as fantaſtical : 

« Ribbanded eares, Grenada nether-ſtocks,” 

And from the epigrams of SirJohn Davies, printed at Middleburgh,about 

1598, it appears that ſome men of gallantry in our author's time ſuf 

fered their ears to be bored, and wore their miſtreſs's ſilken ſhoe-ſtrings 

in them. Marx. | 3 

And, to bit ſhape, were beir to all this land,] There is no noun 

to which were can belong, unleſs the perſonal pronoun in the line laſt 

but one be underftopd here. I ſuſpe that our author wrote 
And rbongb his ſhape were heir to all this land, — 

Thus the "ſentence proceeds in one uniform tenour. Madam, an if 
my brother had my ſhape, and I bad bis, —and if my legs wert &. 
and though bis ſhape were heir, &c. I would give, Maron 1. 

' 9 II Would not 2 fir Nob—] Sir Nob is uſed contemptuouſly for 

Sir Robert, The old copy reads—e[t.would not be. The correction 

was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, I am not ſure that it id 


neceſſary, MALONE. 
| F Gg 3 Baft. 


454 KING JOHN. 

Baß. Brother, take you my land, I'll take my ehance; 
Your face hath got five hundred pound a year; 4 
Yet ſell your face for five pence, and 'tis dear.— 
Madam, [I'll follow you unto the death“. 

Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me thither, 

Baſt. Our country manners give our betters way. 

K. John. What is thy name? _ Fa 

Baſt. Philip, my liege; ſo is my name begun; 
Philip, good old ſir Robert's wife's eldeſt ſon. 
K. John. From henceforth bear his name whoſe form 


Ariſe ſir Richard, and Plantagenet e 
© Baſt. Brother by the mother's fide, give me your hand; 


Bat. Madam, by chance, but not by: truth: What 


7 


| hs 


* unto the death.] This expreſſion is common among our ancient 
writers. STEEVENS. _ 
ce Vol. II. p. 58, n. 6. MaLont, : 
more great;] More is here uſed. as a diſſyllable. MALONT. 
. 2" Ariſe fir Richard, and Plantagenet,] It is a common opinion, that 
Plantagenet was the ſurname of the royal houſe of England, from the 
time of King Henry IT. ; but it is, as Camden obſerves in his Remaines, 
1614, a popular miſtake, Plantagenet was not a family name, but a 
nick-name, by which a grandſon of Geffrey, the firſt earl of Anjou, 
was diſtinguiſhed, from his wearing a Re OT in his bonnet, But 
this name was never borne either by the firſt earl of Anjou, or by king 
Henry II. the fon of that earl by the Empreſs Maude; he being always 
called, Henry Fitz-Empreſs ; his ſon, Richard Cæur- de- lion; and the 
prince who is exhibited in the play before us, John ſans-terre, or /ack- 
nd, MALONT. 8 8. 
Madam, by chance, but not by truth : What though ?] I am your 
grantſon, madam, by chance, but not by bonefly ;——what then? JonNs. 
4 Something about, a little from the right, &c.] This ſpeech, 2 
3 : poſe 


KING JOHN, 

In at the window, or elſe o'er the hatchs. 
Who dares not ftir by day, muſt walk by night; 

And have is have, however men do catch: 
Near or far off, well won is ſtill well ſhot ; 
And I am I, howe'er | was begot. | 
K. John. Go, Faulconbridge ; now haſt thou thy deſire, 

A landleſs knight makes thee a landed *ſquire.— 

Come, madam, and come, Richard ; we muſt ſpeed 
For France, for France ; for it is more than need. 

Baſt. Brother, adieu; Good fortune come to thee ! 
For thou waſt got i'the way of honeſty. 


[ Exeunt all but the Baſtard, 


A foot of honovr® better than I was; 
But many a many foot of land the worſe. 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady ;— 

Good den, fir Rithard?,—God-a-mercy, fellow jo 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 
For new-made honour doth forget men's names; 


poſed of alluſive and proverbial ſerſtences, is obſcure. I am, ſays the 
ſpritely knight, your grandſon, a little irregularly, but every man can- 
not get what he wiſhes the legal way. He that dares not go about his 
deſigns by day, muſt make bis motions in the night ; be, to whom the 
door is Gus. muſt climb the window, or leap the batch. This, how- 
ever, ſhall not depreſs me ; for the world never enquires how any man 
got what he is known to poſſeſs, but allows that to bave is to babe, how- 
ever it was caught, and that he 20bo wins, ſhot well, whatever was his 
{ill, whether the arrow fell near the mark, or far off it. JoiNs0N. 

5 In at the window, &.] Theſe expreſſions mean; to born out 
of wedlock, So, in The Family of Love, 1608; © Woe worth the 
time that ever I gave ſuck to a child that came in at the Twindow S 
in Nortbw,ard Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : © — kindred that 
comes in o'er the batch, and failing to Weſtminſter,” &c.. Again, in 
the Witches of Lancaſpire, by Heywood and Broome, 1634: to 
eſcape the dogs, hath leap'd in at a window, —'Tis thought you came 
into the world that way,=becauſe you are a baftard,”” STEEVENS. 

6 A foot of bonour—] A eps un pas. JOHNSON», | 

7 — fir Richard, =] Faulconbridge is now entertaining himſelf with 
ideas of greatneſs, ſuggeſted by his recent knighthood. Good den, fir 
Rickard, he ſuppoſes to be the ſalutation of a vaſſal; God-a-mercy, fei- 
%, his own ſupercilious reply to it. STEEVENSs | | 
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Tis too reſpective, and too ſociable, 

For your converſion *. Now your traveller“. 

He and his tooth-pick * at my worſhip's meſs ; 

And when my knightly ſtomach is ſuffic'd, 

Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 

My picked man of countries * :—My dear fir, pa 

x | (Thus 
3 Tis too reſpective, and too ſociable, x 

For your converſion, ] Reſpeive is reſped ful. So, in the Caſe is 

altered, by Ben Jonſon, 1609: I pray you, fir; you are too re- 

pective in good faith,” = . . 

For your converſion is the reading of the old copy, and may be right, 
It may mean, his late change of condition from a private gentleman to 
a knight. SrEZVxNS. | Ce | | 

Mr. Pope, without neceſſity, reads—for your converſing. Our author 
has here, I think, ufed a licence of phraſeology that he often takes. 
The Baſtard has juſt ſaid, that ** new-made honour doth forget men's 
names;” and he N as if he had ſaid, „ — does not remember 
men's names.“ To remember the name of an inferior, he adds, has too 
much of the reſpe& which is paid to ſuperiors, and of the ſocial and 
friendly familiarity of equals, for your con ver ſion, — for your preſent con- 
dition, now converted from the ſituation of a common man to the rank 

of a knight, See Vol. III. p. 138, n. 2. Maron. | 
New your traveller —] It is ſaid in All's Well that ends Well, 
that © a traveller is 4 Aue thing after dinner.” In that age of newiy 
excited curioſity, one of the entertainments at great tables ſeems to have 
been the diſcourſe of a traveller. [nN Sox. SD 

1 He and bis tooth-pick—] It has been already remarked, that 7 pick 
che tooth was in that time, a mark of a man affecting foreign faſhions, 


Jonxsox, 
So, Fletcher: | n 
«© Mou that truſt in travel; 
. 6% You that enhance the daily price of tootb- pics. 
Again, in Shirley's Grateful Servant, 1630 : Iwill continue my ſtate- 
polture, uſe my tootb-pick with diſcretion,” &c. So again, in Cintbia's 
Kevels, by B. Jonſon, 1601: © — A traveller, one ſo made out of the 
mixture and ſhreds of forms, that himſelf is truly deformed. He walks 
moſt commonly with a clove or picl- tooth in his mouth.” STEEV INS. 
So, in Sir Thomas Qyerbury's Characters, 1616 [ Article, An affe#- 
ed T, oe ſb « He cenſures all things by countenances and ſhrugs, 
and ſpeaks his. own language with ſhame and liſping; he will choke 
rather than confeſs beere good drinks; and his roorb-pick is a main part 
of his behaviour," ; | 
At my worthip's weſs, means, at that part of the table where I, as a 
knight, ſhall be placed. See the Winter's Tale, p. 136, n. 7. MALONE. 
2 My picked man of countries: —] The word piled may not refer to 
the beard, but to the foes, which were once worn of an * 
N engine 
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{Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin,) | 
I ſhall beſeech you That is queſtion now; 
And then comes anſwer like an ABC-book 7 :— 
O Ar, ſays anſwer, at your beſt command; 
At your employment; at your ſervice, fir :=— 
No, fir, ſays queſtion ; J, , ,t fir, at yours: 
And ſo, ere anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment“; 
And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 
It draws toward ſupper in concluſion ſo, 
But this is worſhiptul ſociety, 
And fits the mounting ſpirit, like myſelf; 
length. To this faſhion our author has alluded in King Lear, where 
the reader will find a more ample explanation. Piked may, however, 
mean only ſpruce in dreſs, So, in Love's Labour's Loft : “ He is too 
picked, too ſpruce,” &c. Again, in Greene's Defence of Coney-catch- 
ing, 1592, in the deſcription of a pretended traveller: “ There be in 
England, eſpecially about London, certain quaint, pickt, and neat 
companions, attired, &c. a-la-mode de France,” &c.“ | 


If a comma be placed after the word man ;—*& I catechize 
% Mypicked man, of countries,” 


the paſſage will ſeem to mean, I catechiſe my ſelected man, about 


the countries through which he travelled.” STzzvENs. 

The laſt interpretation of picked, offered by Mr. Steevens, is un- 
doubtedly the true one, So, in Wilſon's Arte of Rhetorique, 1553+ 
« — ſuch riot, dicyng, cardyng, pilyng, &c, Piked or picked, (for 
the word is variouſly ſpelt,) in the writings of our author and his 
edntemporaries, generally means, ſpruce, affefed, effeminate, See 
Vol, II. p. 393, n. 4. MALONE. 

3 lite an ABC- book :—] An ABC-book, or, as they ſpoke and 
wrote it, an ab ſey- Boot, is a catechiſm, JounS0N. 

So, in Thomas Naſh's dedication to Greene's Arcadia, 1616: 
4% make a patrimony of In 223 and more than a younger brother's 
inheritance of their Abcie.” STEEVENS. 


4 (Saving in dialogue of compliment 3] Sir W. Cornwallis's 28th 


eſſay thus ridicules the extravagance of compliments in our poet's days, 
1601: © We ſpend even at his (i. e. a friend'sor a ſtranger's) entrance, 
a whole volume of words. What a deal of ſynamon and ginger is ſa- 
crificed to diflimulation ! O-, Boa bleſſed do I take mine eyes for preſent- 
ing me with this fight! O Signier, the = that governs my life in con- 
tentment, give me leave to interre myſelf in your arms |==Net ſo, fir, it 
is too unworthy an incloſure to contain ſuch preciouſneſs, &c. &c. This, 
and a cup of Giak, makes the time as fit for a departure as can be.” 
| 2 ToxrrExr. 
For 
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488 KING JOHN, 

or he 1s but a baſtard to. the times, 
'That doth not ſmack of obſervation ; | 
(And ſo am I, whether I ſmack, orno;) 
And not alone in habit and device, _ 
Exterior form, outward accoutrement ; 
But from the inward motion to deliver 
Sweet, ſweet, ſweet poiſon for the age's tooth: 
Which, though I will not practiſe to deceive®, 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; | 
For it ſhall ſtrew the footſteps of my riſing.— 
But who comes in ſuch haſte?, in riding robes ? 
What woman: poſt is this? hath ſhe no — 
That will take pains to blow a horn 5 before her? 


Enter Lady FAULCONBRIDGE and James Gurney *, 


O me! it is my mother :—How now, good lady? 
What brings you here to court ſo haſtily ? 

Lady F. Where is that ſlave, thy brother ? where is he? 
That holds in chaſe mine honour up and down? 

Phil. My brother Robert? old fir Robert's ſon? 
Colbrand® the giant, that ſame mighty man ? 
Is it fir Robert's ſon, that you ſeek fo? 55 

Lady F. Sir Robert's ſon! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
Sir Robert's ſon: Why ſcorn'ſt thou at fir Robert? 
He is ſir Robert's ſon; and ſo art thou. 


S For be is but a baſtard to the time, &c.] He is accounted but a 
mean man in the preſent age, who does not ſhew by his dreſs, his de- 
' portment, and his talk, that he has travelled, and made obſervations in 
foreign countries, The old copy in the next line reads—ſmoak, Cor- 
reed by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. | 

6 Which, though, &c. ] The conſtruction will be mended, if inſtead 
of Which though, we read This though. Joxnson. | 

7 But who comes, &c.] Milton, in his tragedy, introduces Dalilah 
with ſuch an interrogatory exclamation. Jon NSsON. 

5 = to blow a 2 He means, that a woman who travelled 
about like a poft, was likely to horn her huſband. Jonxsox. 

* — James Gurney.] Our author found this name in peruſing the 
hiſtory of King John; who not long before his victory at Mirabeau 
over the French, headed by young Arthur, ſeized the lands and caſtle 
of Hugh Gorney, near Butevant in Normandy, MALoxNx. 

9 Colbrand ] Colbrand was a Daniſh giant, whom Guy of Warwick 
diſcomfited in the preſence of king Athelſtan. The combat is very 
pompouſly deſcribed by Drayton in his Polyolbion, JonnsoN. Baf 

. 
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Baft. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a while? 

Gur, Good leave“, good Philip. 

Baſt. Philip ?—ſparrow *!— James, 

There's toys abroad 3; anon I'll tell thee more. 

"4 [ Exit GURNEYs 
Madam, I was not old fir Robert's ſon ; 
Sir Robert might have eat his part in me 

Upon Good- friday, and ne'er broke his faſt “: 

Sir Robert could do well ; Marry, (to confeſs !) 

Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it ; 

We know his handy-work :——Therefore, good mother, 
To whom am I beholding for theſe limbs; 

Sir Robert never holp to make. this leg. 

Lady F. Haſt thou conſpired with thy brother too, 
That for thine own gain ſhould*ſt defend mine honour ? 
What means this ſcorn, thou moſt untoward knave ? 

_ Baſe. Knight, knight, good mother, — Baſiliſco-like ?: 
What! 


1 Good leave, &c. ] Gord leave means a ready aſſent. So, in King 
Henry VT. P. III. Act III. ſe. ii: 
4 K. Edæo. Lords, give us leave; I'll try this widow's wit. 
« Glo, Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave.“ 
STEEVENSs 
2 Philip ?—ſtarrow !—] Dr. Grey obſerves, that Skelton has a 
poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope in a ſhort note 
remarks that a ſparrow is called Philip. JouNnsoN. | 
ö Again, in Magnificence, an ancient Interlude by Skelton, publiſhed 
Raſtell : x 
: te With mein kepynge ſuch a Phylyp Sparowe.” STEEVENS. 
The Baſtard means: Philip ! Do you take me for a ſparrow ? 
_ HAW EINS. 
3 There's toys abroad; &c. ] i. e. rumours, idle reports. So, in a 
poſtſcript to a letter from the counteſs of Eſſex to Dr. Forman, in rela- 
tion to the trjal of Anne Turner for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury : “ — they may tell my father and mother, and fill their ears full 
of toys. State Trials, Vol. I. p. 322. STEEVENS. £5 
+ — might have eat bis part in me 
' Upon Good. friday, and ne'er broke his faſt :| This thought eccurs 
in Hey wood's Dialogues upon Proverbs, 1 562: | 
6 he may his-parte on good Fridaie eate, 
& And faſt never the wurs, for ought he ſhall geate.” STEEVE&NS. 
S Lady F. What means this ſcorn, thou moſt unteward knave ? 
Baſt. Knight, knight, good mother,—B aſiliſco-like :] I ſay, like 
Baſiliſco in the play, call me not knave, but knight, good motber. _ 
4 e 


What! I am dubb'd; I have it on my ſhoulder, 
But, mother, I am not ſir Robert's ſon; . 
I have diſclaim'd fir Robert, and my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone : | 
Then, good my mother, let me arg my father; 
Some proper man, I hope ; Who was it, mother ? 

Lady F. Haſt thou deny*d thyſelf a Faulconbridge ? 
Baſt. As faithfully as I deny the devil, 
Lady F. King Richard Cceur-de-lion was thy father ; 
By long and vehement ſuit I was ſeduc'd 
'To mike room for him in my huſband's bed :— 
Heaven lay not my tranſgreſſion to my charge !— 
Thou art“ the iſſue of my dear offence, | 
Which was ſo ſtrongly urg'd, paſt my defence. 
Baſt. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 
Madam, I would not wiſh a better father. 
Some fins do bear their privilege on earth, 
And ſo doth yours; your fault was not your folly ; 
Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe 7 ,— 
Subjected tribute to commanding love,— : 
Againſt whoſe fury and unmatched force 
The awleſs lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand, 


The play alluded to, is Sol man and Perſeda, a tragedy, which was 
entered on the Stationers* books in 1592, and printed in 1599. In this 
| 25 Bafiliſco is compelled to take an oath which is diftated to him by 

iſton : Gene; 5 . | 


« Baſ. O, I ſwear, I ſwear. | 
« Piſt. I, the aforeſaid Baſiliſco. 
% Baſ. I, the aforeſaid Baſiliſco,—tnight, good fellow, knights 
c Pift. Knawve, good fellow, knave, knave.” MALON R. 
* Thou art—] Old Copy—That art, Corrected by Mr. Rowe, 
7 EY 5 MATO. 
6 Some fins, &c.] There are fins, that whatever be determined of 
them above, are not much cenſured on earth. JonnsoN. 
7 Needs muſt you lay your Beart at bis diſpoſe. - 
Againſt whoſe fury and unmatched force | 
The awleſs lion could not wage the fight, &c.] Shakſpeare here 
alludes to the old metrical romance of Richard Cæœur de lion, wherein 
this once celebrated monarch is related to have acquired his diſtinguiſh- 
Ing appellation, by having plucked out a lion's heart to whoſe fury he 
was expoſed by the duke of Auftria, for having ſlain his ſon os rx 2 
blow 
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He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 
May eaſily win a woman's. Ah, my mother, 
With all my heart I thank thee for my father! 
Who lives and dares but ſay, thou did'ſt not well 
When I was got, I'll ſend his ſoul to hell. 
Come, lady, I will ſhew thee to my kin; 
And they ſhall ſay, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadſt ſaid him nay, it had been fin: 
Who ſays, it was, he lies; I ſay, twas not. [ Zæeunt. 


A + "I . a " - 


ACT Hl. SCENE I, 
France: Before the walls of Angiers. 


Enter, on one fide, the Archduke of Auſtria, and forces ; on 
the other, Pali, King of France, and forces, LEw1ss 
ConsTrance, ARTHUR, and Attendants. 


Lew, Before Angiers well met, brave Auſtria. 
Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart“, 

And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 


blow of his fit. From this ancient romance the ſtory has crept into 
ſome of our old chronicles: but the original paſſage may be ſeen at 
large in the introduction to the third Vol. of Reliques of ancient Eng- 
liſh Poetry, PRC. 

$ Richard, that robb'd, &c.] So, Raſtal in his Chronicle: © It is 
ſayd that a /yon was put to kynge Richard, beynge in priſon, to have 
devoured him; and when the /yon was gapynge, he put his arme in his 
mouth, and pulled the /yon by the harte ſo hard that he ſlewe the )en, 
and therefore ſome ſay he is called Rycharde Cure de Lyon; but ſome 
ſay he is called Cure de Lyon, becauſe of his boldneſs and hardy 
ſtomake.” GREY. | | 

I have an old black-lettered hiſtory of lord Fauconbridge, whence Shak+ 
ſpeare might piek up this circumſtance. FARMER. 

In Heywood's Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601, there 
is a long deſcription of this fabulous atchievement. 

The ſame ſtory is told by Knighton, inter Decem Scriptores, and by 
Fabian, who calls it a fable. It probably took its riſe from Hugh de Ne- 


ville, one of Richard's followers, having killed a lion, when they were ia 


the Holy land: a circumſtance recorded by Matthew Paris. MATLORE. 
By 
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By this brave duke came early to his grave® : 

And, for amends to his poſterity, 

At our importance * hither 1s he come, 

To ſpread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the uſurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, Engliſh John: | 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
Arth. God ſhall forgive you Cœur-de-lion's death, 

The rather, that you give his offspring life, 

Shadowing their right under your wings of war: 

I give you welcome with a powerleſs hand, 

But with a heart full of unſtained love : 

Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 
Lew. A noble boy]! Who would not do thee right? 
Auft. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiſs, 

As ſeal to this indenture of my love; 

That to my home I will no more return, 


9 By this brave duke came early to his grave: ] The old play led 
Shakſpeare into this error of aſcribing to the duke of Auftria the death 
of Richard, who loſt his life at the fiege of Chaluz, long after he had 
been ranſom'd out of Auſtria's power. STEEVENS. 

The producing Auſtria on the ſcene is alſo contrary to the truth of 
hiſtory, into which anachroniſm our author was led by the old play. 
Leopold Duke of Auſtria, by whom Richard I. had been thrown into 
priſon in 1193, died in conſequence of a fall from his horſe in 119c, 
ſome years before the commencement of the preſent play. 

The original cauſe of the enmity between Richard the Firſt, 
and the duke of Auſtria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard 
4 tooke from a knighte of the Duke of Oftriche the ſaid duke's banner, 
and in deſpite of the ſaid duke, trade it under foote, and did unto it 

ail the ſpite he might.” Harding ſays, in his Chronicle, that the cauſe 
of quarrel was Richard's taking down the Duke of Auſtria's arms and 
banner, which he had ſet up above thoſe of the king of France and the 
king of Jeruſalem. The aftront was given, when they lay before Acre 
in Paleſtine. This circumſtance is alluded to in the old King Fobn, 

where the Baſtard, after killing Auftria, ſays, 
| & And as my father triumph'd in thy ſpoils, 

« And trod thine enſigns underneath bis feet,” 8&c | 

Other hiſtorians ſay, that the duke ſuſpected Richard to have been 
concerned in the aſſaſſination of his kinſman, the Marquis of Montferrat, 
who was ſtabbed in Tyre, ſoon after he had been elected king of Jeruſa- 
lem; but this was a calumny, propagated by Richard's enemies for 
political purpoſes. MaLoNE. 

At our importance—] At our importunity. JOHNSON. 
Zee Vol. ll. p.225, u. 4; and Vol. III. p. 431, n. 1. ren 
| | : 


KING JOHN, 

Till Angiers, and the right thou haſt in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd ſhore *, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iſlanders, 
Even till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 5 
And confident from foreign purpoſes, 
Even till that utmoſt corner of the weſt, 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy, 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. | 

Conſt. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's thanks, 
Till your ſtrong hand ſhall help to give him ſtrength, 
To make a more requital 3 to your love. 

Auſt, The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift their ſwords 
In ſuch a juſt and charitable war. 

K. Phi. Well then, to work; our cannon ſhall be bent 
Againſt the brows of this reſiſting town,— 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 
To cull the plots * of beſt advantages ;— 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it ſubject to this boy. 

Conft. Stay for an anſwer to your embaſſy, 
Leſt unadvis'd you ſtain your ſwords with blood: 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then we ſhall repent each drop of blood, 
That hot raſh haſte fo indireRly ſhed. 
; Enter CHATILLON, 

K. Phi. A wonder, lady *!—lo, upon thy wiſh, 
Our meſſenger Chatillon is arriv'd.— 


2 — that pale, that ꝛwvbite- fac d ſhore,] England is ſuppoſed to be 
called Albion from the evbite rocks facing France, JonunsoN. 
322 more requital,} I believe it has been already obſerved, that 
more ſignified in our author's time, greater. STEEVENS. 

the plots—] i. e. the ground, or poſts, MAaLons. 

4 A wonder, lady /—] The wonder is only that Chatillon happened 
to arrive at the moment when Conſtance mentioned him; which the 
French king, according to a ſuperſtition which prevails more or leſs in 
every mind agitated by great affairs, turns into a miraculous interpo- 
fition, or omen of good, JonN SON. 

What 
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464 KING JOHN. 

What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord, 

We coldly pauſe for thee ; Chatillon, ſpeak. 
Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry ſiege, 

And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk. 

England, impatient of your juſt demands, 

Hath put himſelf in arms ; the adverſe winds, 

Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have given him time 

To land his legions all as ſoon as I: 

His marches are expedient 5 to this town, 

His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident. | 

With him along is come the mother-queen; 

An Ate, ſtirring him to blood and ftrife * ; | 

With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain ; 

With them a baſtard of the king's deceas'd7 ; 

And all the unſettled humours of the land, — 

Raſh, inconſiderate, firy voluntaries, 

With ladies' faces, and fierce dragons” ſpleens, — 

Have ſold their fortunes at their native homes, 

Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs“, 

To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 

Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft o'er 9, 

Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, 


5 —expedient—] Immediate, expeditiours JoHNsONs 
See Vol. V. p. 25, n. 4. MALONE- . 
Ss An Ate, Hirring bim, &c.] At was the Goddeſs of Revenge. 
This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated libel, called 
Leicefter's Commonwealth, originally publiſhed about the year 1584 :— 
the ſtandeth like a fiend or fury, at the elbow of her Amadis, to ftirre 
him forward when occaſion ſhall ſerve.” STEEVENS. | 
The old copy reads—An Ace. Correfted by Mr. Rowe. MALonr. 
7 With them a baſtard of the king's deceas'd :] This line, except the 
word with, is borrowed from the old play of King Fobn, already men- 
tioned. Our author ſhould have written—king, and ſo the modern editors 
read. But there is certainly no corruption, for we have the ſame 
phraſeology elſewhere. See alſo the original line, p.449, n. 1. MALonm 
Hearing their birth-rights, &c.] So, King Henry VIII: 
« Many broke their backs with bearing manors on them.” 
| Jon xsox. 
9 bave waft cer, ] Waft for wafted. So again, in this play: 
The iron of itſelf, though, beat red hot,” —. 
1. e. heated, STEEVENS. ; 
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To do offence and ſcath * in Chriſtendom. 
The interruption of their churliſh drums [Drums beat. 
Cuts off more circumſtance : they are at hand, 
'To parly, or to fight ; therefore, prepare. 
K. Phi. How much unlook'd for is this expedition! 
Auſt. By how much unexpected, by ſo much 
We muſt awake endeayour for defence; 
For courage mounteth with occaſion : 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. 


Enter King Joan, ELIxOR, BlanCH, the BaSTARD, 
PEMBROKE, and Forces. | 


K. John. Peace be to France; if France in peace per- 
mit 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own! | 
If not; bleed France, and peace aſcend to heaven! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 
K. Phi. Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace! 
England we love; and, for that England's ſake, 
With burthen of our-armour here we ſweat: 
This toil of ours ſhould be a work of thine ; 
But thou from loving England art ſo far, 
That thou haſt under-wrought * his lawful king, 
Cat off the ſequence of poſterity, . 
Out-faced infant ſtate, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown.. . 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face 
Theſe eyes, theſe brows, were moulded out of his þ 
This little abſtract doth contain that large, - 
Which dy'd in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief! into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his ſon ; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's: In the name of God, 


7 — ſcath—] Deſtruction, harm. JonnsoNs | | 
> —ander-wrought—] i, e. underworked, undermined. STEEVENS« 
3 — this brief] Our author has elſewhere uſed brief for a ſhort 
ate, or deſcription, See Vol. II. p. 533, n. 9. MALQNE« 
Vor. IV. a H h 8 | 
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How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in theſe temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o'er-maſtereſt? _ 
K. Jobn. From whom haſt thou this great commiſſian, 
France, . | | | 
To draw my anſwer from thy articles? ; 
K. Phi. From that ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good 
thoughts 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 
To look into the blots and ſtains of right 3. 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whoſe warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
And, by whoſe help, I mean to chaſtiſe it. 
K. Jobn. Alack, thou doſt uſurp authority. 
K. Phi. Excuſe; it 1s to beat uſurping down. 
Eli. Who is it, thou doſt call uſurper, France ? 
Conſt. Let me make anſwer ;—thy, uſurping ſon. 
Eli, Out, inſolent! thy. baſtard ſhall be king; 
That thou may?ſt be a queen, and check the world +! 
Con. My bed. was ever to thy ſon as true, 
As thine was to thy huſband : and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
Than thou and John in manners; being as like, 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. SIE 
My boy a baſtard | By my foul, I think, 


2 Jo look into the blots and Plains of right. ] The illegitimate branch 
of a family always carried the arms of it with what in ancient heraldry 
was called a blot or difference. So, in Drayton's Epiſtle from Q. Iſabel 
to King Ricbard ll: | 

| + baſtard's mark doth Slot his conq'ring ſhield,” 
Blots a ains occur again together in Act III. ſc, i. STEEVENS» 
Blot had certainly the heraldical ſenſe mentioned by Mr, Steevens, But 
it here, I think, means only blemiſhes. So again, in Act III. MaLons., 
4 That thou may'ft. be a queen, and check the world I] © Surely (ſays 
Holinſhed) Queen Eleanor, the kyngs mother, was fore againſt her 
nephew Arthur, rather, moved thereto by enyye conceyved agaynſt his 
mother, than upon, any juſt occaſion, given in the behalfe of the childe; 
for that ſhe ſaw, if he were king, how bis mother Conſtance would looks 
to beare the moſt rule within the realme of E nglande, till her ſonne ſhould 
come to lawfull age, to govern of himſelfe. So hard a thing it is, to 
bring women to agree in one minde, their natures commonly being ſo 
contrary." Matrox. g 3 | | 1 His 
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His father never was ſo true begot; . 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother *. 
Eli. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy father. 
Conſt. There's a good grandam, boy, that would blot 
Auſt, Peace! [ thee. 
Baſt. Hear the crier;. 
Auſt. What the devil art thou ? | 
Baſt. One that will play the devil, fir, with you, 
An *a may catch your hide and you alone ©. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, - 
Whoſe valour plucks dead lions by the beard 7; 


* — an if thou wert his motber. ] Conſtance alludes to Elinor's in- 
fidelity to her huſband Lewis the Seventh, when they were in the Holy 
Land; on account of which he was divorced from her, She afterwards 
(1151) married our King Henry II. MaLoNEe. 

Hear the crier.] Alluding to the uſual proclamation for flence, 
made by criers in courts of juſtice, beginning Oyez, corruptly pronounced 
O-Yes. Auſtria has juſt ſaid, Peace. MALoNE. . 

6 One that will play the devil, fir, with you, | 

As à may catch your hide, and you runs? The ground of the 
quarrel of the Baſtard to Auſtria is-no — ſpecified in the preſent play. 
But the ſtory is, that Auſtria, who killed king Richard Cœur- de- lion, 
wore as the ſpoil of that prince, a lion's bide, which had belonged to 
him. This circumſtance renders the anger of the baſtard very natural, 
and ought not to have been omitted. Poor. | | 

See p. 460, n. 7; and p. 462, n. 8. This circumſtance (as Mr. Pope 
likewiſe obſerves) is particularly alluded to in the old play of X. John, 
Sign. C. 1. K. Richard, however, was not killed (as has been already men- 
tioned) by the duke of Auſtria, but by Bertrand de Gourdon at the ſiege of 
Chaluz, a caſtle belonging to the Viſcount de Lymoges. Mr. Pope's note, 
which is on a paſſage in the third act, I have placed here, becauſe the 
alluſion to Auſtria's wearing the lion's hide here firſt occurs. MAL ONE. 

The omiſſion of this incident was natural. Shakſpeare having famili- 
arized the ſtory to his own imagination, forgot that it was obſcure to his 
audience; or what is equally probable, the ſtory was then ſo popular that a 
hint was ſufficient at that time to bring it to mind; and theſe plays were 
| written with very little care for the approbation of poſterity. JohN SON. 

7 You are the hare of <vhom the proverb goes, 3 

Whoſe valour plucks dead lions, &c.] So, in the Spaniſh Tragedy : 
6 He hunted well that was a lion's death; 
«© Not he that in a garment wore his {kin : | 
& So bares may pull dead lions by the beard.” STEEVENS. 

The Spaniſh Tragedy was exhibited on the ſtage about the year 1590. 
The proverb alluded to is, . Mortuo leoni et lepores inſultant.“ Eraſmi 
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I'll ſmoke your ſkin- coat, an I catch you right; 

Sirrah, look to't; 1 faith, I will, faith. 
Blanch. O, well did he become that lion's robe, 

That did diſrobe the lion of that robe! 
Baſt. It lies as ſightly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides' ſhoes upon an aſs * ;—S _. 

But, aſs, I'll take that burden from your back; 

Or lay on that, ſhall make your ſhoulders crack. 
Auſt. What cracker 1s this ſame, that deafs our ear 

With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath? . 
K. Phi. Lewis, determine ? what we ſhall do ſtraight, 
Zew, Women and fools, break off your conference. 


r lies as fightly on the back of bim, 

| As great Alcides' ſhoes upon an afſs:Þ i. e. upon the boofs of an 
aſs, Mr. Theobald thought the het mutt be placed on the back of the 

aſs; and, therefore, to avoid this incongruity, reads—Alcides ſhows, 

This endeavour to make our author's ſimiles correſpond exactly on both 

ſides, is, as has been more than once obſerved, the ſource of many 

errouts. MALONE. | 

The foes of Hercules are more than once introduced in the old come- 
dies on much the ſame occaſions. So, in The Iſle of Gulli, by J. Day, 
1606: 4 areas fit, as Hercules's ſpoe for the foot of apigmy.” Again, 
in Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 1579: © to draw the lyon's fkin upon 
Eſop's aſſe, or Hercules“ ſhoes on a childes feete.” STEEvens. 

A double alluſion was intended; firſt, to the fable of the aſs in tho 
lion's ſcin; then Richard I. is finely ſet in competition with Alcides, as 
Auſtria is ſatirically coupled with the aſs. TREORALD. 

9K. Phi. Lewis, determine, &c.] In the old copy this line ſtands 
thus: King Lewis, determine what we ſhall do ſtraight. 

To the firſt three ſpeethes ſpoken in this ſcene by King Philip, the 
word King only is prefixed. I have therefore given this line to him. The 
tranſcriber or compoſitor having, I imagine, forgotten to diſtinguiſh 
the word King by Italicks, and to put a fall point after it, theſe words 
have been printed as part of Auſtria's' ſpeech : „King Lewis,” &c. 
but ſuch an arrangement muſt be erroneous, for Lewis was not king. 
Some of our author's editors have left Auſtria in pofteflion of the line, 
and corrected the error by reading here, King Philip, determine,” &c, 
and giving the next ſpeech to him, inſtead of Lewis. 

IJ once 3 that the line before us might ſtand as part of Auſtria's 
ſ „ and that he might have addreſſed Philip and the Dauphin by 

e words, King, —Lewis, &c. but the addreſſing Philip by the title of 
King, without any addition, ſeems too familiar, and I therefore think 
it more prable that the error happened in the way ** ſtated. 

x | ALONE» 
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Ying John, this is the very ſum of all,— 
England, and Ireland, Anjou“, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 
Wilt thou reſign them, and lay down thy arms? 
K. John. My life as ſoon :—L do defy thee, France, 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand; 
And, out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. | 2 
Eli. Come to thy grandam, child. | 
Conſt. Do, child, go to it* grandam, child: 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Jive it a plum, a cherry, anda fig: 
There's a good grandam. x 
Arth, Good my mother, peace! 
I would, that I were low laid in my grave; 
Jam not worth this coil, that's made for me. 
Eli. His mother ſhames him ſo, poor boy, he weeps. 
Conſt, Now ſhame upon you, whe'r ſhe does, or no“! 
His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's ſhames, 
Draw thoſe heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven ſhall take in nature of a fee ; 
Ay, with theſe cryſtal beads heaven ſhall be brib'd 
To do him juſtice, and revenge on you. | 
Eli. Thou monſtrous ſlanderer of heaven and earth! 
Conft. Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and earth! 
Call not me ſlanderer ; thou, and thine, uſurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, * 
Of this oppreſſed boy: This is thy eldeſt ſon's ſon, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee; 8 , 
Thy ſins are viſited in this poor child; 


* — Anjou,] Old Copy—Angiers; Correfted by Mr, Theobalde 
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1 Now ſhame upon you, whe'r ſhe does or no !] Whe'r for whetbers 
$0, in an Epigram, by B. Jonſon : | 
«© Who ſhall doubt, Donne, wwhe'# I a poet be, 
„ When dare ſend my epigrams to thee ?” 
Again, in Gower's De Confeſſione Amantis, 1532 : 
1 That maugre where ſhe wolde or not,-", MALonx., 


The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the ſecond generation 
Removed from thy ſin-conceiving womb, 
K. John. Bedlam, have done. d 
Conſt. I have but this to ſay,— 
That he's not only plagued for her fin, 
But God hath made her ſin and her the plague* 


On 
2 ] have but this to ſay, 

That he's not only plagued for ber fin, | 

But, God hath made ber fin and her the plague, &c.] This paſ- 
| Cage appears to me very obſcure, The chief difficulty ariſes from this, 
that Conſtance having told Elinor of her fin-conceiving womb, purſues 
the thought, and uſes fn through the next lines in an ambiguous ſenſe, 
ſometimes for crime, and ſometimes for offspring. a 

He's not only plagued for her ſin, &c. He is not only made miſerable 
by vengeance for ob ſin or crime; but her fin, her offspring, and ſhe, 
are made the inſtruments of that vengeance, on this deſcendant ; whoy 
though of the ſecond generation, is plagued for ber and with ber; to 
whom ſhe is not only the cauſe but the inſtrument of evil. 

The next clauſe is more perplexed. All the editions read : 

—lagu'd for ber, | 
And with ber plague ber fin ; bis injury 
Her injury, the beadle to ber fin, 
All puniſb d in the perſon of this child. 
I point thus: 

 w—plagy'd for ber | | 
And with ber.—Plague ber ſon bis injury 
Her injury, the beadle to her fin. 

That is; inſtead of inflicting vengeance on this innocent and remote 
deſcendant, puniſh ber fon, her immediate offspring: then the affliction 
will fall where it is deſerved ; bis injury will be ber injury, and the 
miſery of her in; her ſon will be a beadle, or chaſtiſer, to her crimes, 
which are now all puniſp'd in the perſon of this child, Tounson., 

Mr, Roderick 1 * Rr J 4 

m=— plagu'd for ber, 

Ad with ber plagu'd ; ber fin, bis injury. 

We may read : | 
But Ged hath made ber fin and ber the plague 
On this removed iſſue, plagu'd for ber; 
And, with ber ſin, ber plague, bis injury 
Her injury, the beadhe to ber fin. 
i. e. God bath made ber and ber fin togetber, the plague of ber moſi re- 
more deſcendants, wwho are plagued for ber; the ſame power hath os 
7 a Wille 
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On this removed iſſue, plagu'd for her, 
And with her plague, her fin; his injury 
Her injury,—the beadle to her ſin; 
All puniſh'd in the perſon of this child, 
And all for her; A plague upon her 
fa ſcold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy ſon. | 
Conft. Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked will; 
A woman's will ; a canker'd grandam's will ! 
K. Phi. Peace, lady; pauſe, or be more temperate : 
It ill beſeems this preſence, to cry aim | 
To theſe ill-tuned repetitions 3,— _ 
Some trumpet ſummon hither to the walls 


Eli. Thou unadvi 


* 


wiſe made ber fin ber own plague, and the injury ſhe bas done to bim ber 
own injury, as @ beadle to laſh that ſin. i. e. Providence has ſo order'd 
it, that ſhe who is made the inſtrument of puniſhment to another, has, 
in the end, converted that other into an iaſtrument of puniſhment for 
herſelf. SrEE VERS. 2 3 : 
Conftance obſerves that be ite, pointing to King John, © whom 
from the flow of gall ſhe names not,) is not only plagued [with the 
preſent war] for his mother's fin, but God hath made her fin and her 
the plague alſo on this removed iſſue, [ 2 plagued on her account, 
and by the means of her ſinful offspring, whole injury [the uſurpation 
of Arthur's rights] may be conſidered as her injury, or the injury of her 
fin-conceiving womb ; and John's injury may alſo be conſidered as the 
beadle or officer of correction employed by her crimes to inflict all theſe 
puniſhments on the perſon of this child, ToLLET. 
Not being ſatisfied with any of the emendations propoſed, I have 
adhered to the original copy. I ſuſpeR that two half lines have been 
loſt after the words And with her, If the text be right, wirb, I 
think, means by, (as in many other paſſages,) and Mr, Tollet's inter- 
pretation the true one. Removed, I believe, here ſignifies remote. So, 
in A Midſummer Night's Dream: | | 
„ From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues.” MAronzs 
3 Tt ill beſeems as) ty e's to cry aim | 
To mol ill tuned repetitions.— ] Dr. Warburton has well obſerved 
on one of the former plays, that to oy aim is to encourage. Jon x so. 
The phraſe (as Dr. Johnſon has ſuggeſted,) “ was borrowed from 
archery, aim having been the word of command as we now ſay preſent." 
PPE oP | | | ALONEs 
So, in our author's Merry Wives of Windſor, Vol. I. p. 251, where 
Ford ſays: and to theſe violent proceedings all my neighbours ſhall 
cry aim.“ See the note on that paſſage, STEZVANsS. | 
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Theſe men of Angiers; let us hear them ſpeak, q 
Whoſe title they admit, Arthur's, or John's. | 


Trumpets ſound, Enter Citizens upon the walls. 


1. Cit. Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the walls? 

K. Phi. Tis France, for England, 

K. John. England, for itſelf: 
You men of Angiers, and my loving ſubje&s,— 

K. Phi. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's ſubjectz, 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. a 

K. Jobn. For our advantage ;—Therefore, hear us firſt“. 
Theſe flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and proſpect of your town, 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement : 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 
And ready mounted are they, to ſpit forth 
Their iron indignation *gainft your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody ſiege, 
And mercileſs proceeding by theſe French, 
Confronts your city's eyes, your winking gates“; 
And, but for our approach, thoſe ſleeping ſtones, © 
That as a wailt do girdle you about, 
By the compulſion of their ordnance 
By.this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been diſhabited, and wide havock made 
For bloody power to ruſh upon your peace. 
But, on the fight of us, your lawful king, — 
Who painfully, with much expedient march, 
Have brought a countercheck before your gates, 
To ſave unſcratch*d your city's threaten'd cheeks, 
Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchſafe a parle: 
And now, inſtead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 
To make a ſhaking fever in your walls, 


4 Fer our advantage; —Tberefore hear us firft.] If we read—For 
your advantage, it would be a more ſpecious reaſon for interrupting 
Philip. TyRwHITT. 
_ 5 Confronts your city's eyes,] The old copy reads—Comfort, &c. 
Mr. Rowe made this neceſſary change. STE EVEN. p 
our winking gates;} i. e. gates haſtily cloſed from an appre- 
henſion of danger. So, in K. Henry IV. P. II: 5 

„And voinking leap'd into defiruftion.” MALONE, 

„ a | 8 . n , They 


4 * 1 * * ? - f 
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They ſhoot but calm words, folded up in ſmoke *%, 


To make a faithleſs error in your ears; 
Which truſt accordingly, kind citizens, 
And let us in, your king; whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 
Forweary'd in this action of ſwift ſpeed, *| | 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. 
EK. Phi. When J have ſaid, make anſwer to us both, 
Lo, in this right hand, whoſe protection ok 
Is moſt divinely vow'd upon the right 
Of him it holds, ſtands young Plantagenet ; 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys: 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread © 
In warlike march theſe greens before your town 
Being no further enemy to you, | 
Than the conſtraint of hoſpitable zeal, 
In the relief of this i child, 
Religiouſly provokes. Be pleaſed then 
'To pay that duty, which you truly owe, 
To kim that owes it 7 ; namely, this young prince: 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 
Saye in aſpe&, have all offence ſeal'd up; 
Our cannons? malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt the invulnerable clouds of heaven; 
And, with a bleſſed and unvex'd retire, 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to ſpout againſt your town, 
Aud leave your children, wives, and you, in peace, 
But if you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer 
Tis not the roundure * of your old-fac'd walls 


© They ſhoot but calm words folded up in ſmoke, So, in our author's 
Rape of Lacrece : : | 
«© This helpleſs ſmoke of words doth me no right.” Maronr. 
7 — that owes it;] Ove is here, as in other books of our author's 
time, uſed for own. See Vol. II. p. 160, n. 3. MATLON E. 
it not the roundure, &c.] Roundure means the ſame as the 
French rondeur, i. e. the circle. So, in Shakſpeare's 2 1ſt Sonnet: 
. ©,  —— all things rare, ww * 2 
% That heaven's air in this huge rozdure hems.” STEEVENS. 
8 1 A k | Can 


1 _ ; * / 


# | * 


474 | KING JOHN, 


Can hide you from our meſſengers of war; 
Though all theſe Engliſh, and their diſcipline, 
Were harbour'd in their rude circumference, 
Then, tell us, ſhall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challeng'd it ? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ftalk in blood to our poſlefiion ? | 
1. Cir. In brief, we are the king of England's ſubjects; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let me in. 

1. Cit. That can we not: but he that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 

Have we ramm'd up our gates againſt the world. . 
K. Jebn. Doth not the crown of England prove the king? 

And, if not that, I bring you witneſſes, | 
Twice fifteen thouſand hearts of England's breed, 

Baſt. Baſtards, and elſe. | 

K. John. To verify our title with their lives, 

K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as thoſe, 

Baſt. Some baſtards too. | . 

K. Phi. Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 

1. Cit. Till you compound whoſe right is worthieſt, 
We, for the worthieſt, hold the right from both. 

K. John, Then God forgive the ſin of all thoſe ſouls, 
That to their everlaſting reſidence, | | 
Before the dew of evening fall, ſhall fleet, 

In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K. Phi. Amen, Amen !-—Mount, chevaliers! to arms! 

Baſt. * George, — that ſwing'd the dragon, ande'er 
ince, 

Sits on his horſeback at mine hoſteſs? door, 
Teach us ſome fence !—Sirrah, were I at home, 
At your den, firrah, [zo Auft.] with your lioneſs, 
I'd ſet an ox-head to your lion's hide ?, EP 


: I'd ſet an ox-bead to your lion's bide, ] So, in the old play of King 
*Fobn : | | 
7 c But let the frolick Frenchman take no ſcorn, 

6 If Philip front him with an Engliſh horn.“ STzzyzNs- 


* * 


KING JOHN. as 
And make a monſter of you,— | 
Aut. Peace; no more. | 
Baſt. O, tremble ; for you hear the lion roar. 
K. John. Up higher to the plain; where we'll ſet forth 
In beſt appointment, all our regiments. 50 | 
Baſt. Speed then, to take advantage of the field, 
K. Phi. It ſhall be ſo;— [.o Lewis.] and at the other 
hill | 
Command the reſt to ſtand, —God, and our right! 


[ Exeunt, 
SCENE IL 
The ſame, 


Alarums and Excurſions ; then à Retreat. Enter a French 
0 Herald, with trumpets, to the gates. 


F. Her. You men of Angiers *, open wide your gates, 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, 
Whoſe ſons lie ſcatter'd on the bleeding ground: 
Many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 

Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth]; 

And victory, with little loſs, doth play 

Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 

Who are at hand, triumphantly diſplay'd, 

To enter conquerors, and to proclaim | 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 


Enter an Engliſh Herald, with trumpets. 


E. Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers?, ring your bells; 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day! 


I You men of Angiers, &c.] This ſpeech is very poetical and ſmooth, 
and except the conceit of the widow's huſband embracing the earth, is 
juſt and beautiful. JounsoN. | 
2 Rejoice, you men of Angiers, &c.] The Engliſh herald falls ſome- 
what below his antagoniſt. Silver armour gilt with blood is a poor 
image. Yet our author has it again in Macbeth, | 
WE, Here lay Duncan, 


« His ftver ſkin lac'd with his golden blood. Jonnson. 
% Their 


47 KING JOHN. 
Their armours, that march'd hence ſo ſilver-brighig 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 
There ſtuck no plume in any Engliſh creſt, 
be. is removed by a ſtaff of France; 
Our colours do return in thoſe ſame hands 
That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd forth; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntſmen 3, come | 
Our luſty Engliſh, all with purpled hands, 
Dy'd in the dying ſlaughter of their foes : 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 
1. C:t. Heralds, from off our towers we might behold, 
rom firſt to laſt, the onſet and retire : 
Of both your armies ; whoſe equality 
By our beſt eyes cannot be cenſured * : 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anſwer'd blows ; 
Strength match'd with firength, and power confronted 
ower: SES 
Both an alike ; and both alike we like. 
One muſt prove greateſt: while they weigh ſo even, 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both, | 


Enter, at one fide, King JOAN, with his power; EL1voR, 
BLanCH, and the BasTARD; at the other, King 
Paille, Lewis, AUSTRIA, and forces, | 


X. John. France, haft thou yet more blood to caſt away} 
Say, ſhall the current of our right roam on?? 
Whoſe paſſage vex'd with thy impediment, 

Shall leave his native channel, and o'er- ſwell 


3 Aud, like a jolly troop of buntſmen,] It was, I think, one of the. 
favage practices of the chaſe, for all to ſtain their hands in the blood of 
the deer, as a trophy. ' JouNnsoN. | | 5 1 | 

+ Heralds, from »ff our towers, &c. ] Theſe three ſpeeches ſeem to 
have been laboured. The citizen's is the beſt 3 yet both alike 4ve like is 
a poor gingle. JOHNSON. OY bx 
* .—cannot be cenſured :] i. e. cannot be eſtimated. See Vol. I. 
p-113, n. 8. Our author ought rather to have written—whoſe ſufe- 
riority, or whoſe inequality, cannot be cenſured, Mar one. 

5 Say, ſpall the current of our right roam on?] Thus the old copy. 
The editor of the fecond folio ſubſtituted run, which has been adopted 
in the ſubſequent editions. I do not perceive any need of change. In 
the Tempeſt we have“ the wandering brooks,” MATOxE. | 


With 


| KING JOHN. 477 
With dourſe diſturb'd even thy confining ſhores; 
Unleſs thou let his ſilver water keep | 
A peaceful progreſs to the ocean. 
K. Phi. England, thou haſt not ſav'd one drop of blood, 
In this hot trial, more than we of France 
Rather, loſt more ; And by this hand I ſwear, 
That ſways the earth this climate overlooks, — 
Before we will lay down our juſt-borne arms, 
We'll put thee down, *gainſt whom theſe arms we bear, 
Or add a royal number to the dead ; | 
Gracing the ſcrowl, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With ſlaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
Baſt. Ha, majeſty ! how high thy glory towers, 
When the rich blood of kings is ſet on fire! 
O, now doth death line his dead chaps with ſteel 
The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his fangs; 
And now he feaſts, mouſing the fleſt: of men *, 
In undetermin'd differences of kings,— 
Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry, havock, kings 71 back 40 the ſtained field, 
You equal potents *, firy-kindled ſpirits ! 
Then let confuſion of one part confirm | 
The other's peace; till then, blows, blood, and death! 
K. John. Whoſe party do the townſmen yet admit? 
K. Phi. Speak, citizens, for England; who's your king ? 


6 — moufing the fleſh of men, ] Mouſing, like many other ancient 
and now uncouth expreſſions, was expelled from our author's text by 
Mr. Pope; and meutbing, which he ſubſtituted in its room, has been 
adopted in the ſubſequent editions, without any ſufficient reafon, in my 
apprehenſion. Mouſrng is, I ſuppoſe, mamocking, and devouring eagerly, 
as a cat devours a mouſe, So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream : Well 
_#0us'd, Lion!” Again, in The Wonderful Year, by Thomas Decker, 
1603: „ Whilſt Troy was ſwilling ſack and ſugar, and monfirig ſat 
veniſon, the mad Greekes made bonfres of their houſes,” MATON R. 
„7 Cry, bavock, kings!] That is, command ſlaughter to proceed. So, 
in another place: “ He with Ate by his fide, Cries, baveck !“ 

| | | — Ow 

3 You equal potents, ] Potents for potentates. 80, in Ane verie ex- 
cellent and delectabill Treatiſe intitulit Pui Lor us, &c. 1603: „ Ane 
ef the potente of the town, . STIEZVI NS. | 


1. Cit. 


478 KING JOHN, 
1. Cit. The king of England, when we know the king. 
K. Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up his right, 
K. John. In us, that are our own great deputy, 

And bear poſſeſſion of our perſon here; | 

Lord of our preſence, Anglers, and of you, 

1. Cit. A greater power than we, denies all this; 

And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 

Our former ſcruple in our ſtrong-barr'd gates: 

King' d of our fears *, until our fears, reſolv'd, 


Be 


9 A preater power than wwe, denies all this, &c.] i. e. the Lord of hoſts, 
who has not : decided the ſuperiority of either army; and till it be 
undoubted, the people of Angiers will not open their gates. Tor ter, 

: King'd of our fears, I i. e. Our fears being our kings, or rulers, 
The old copy reads Kings. The emendation, as the reader will find 
in the following note, was propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. King'd is again 
uſed in King Richard II: 

4% Then I am king'd again." | 

It is manifeſt that the paſſage in the old copy is corrupt, and that 
it muſt have been ſo worded, that their fears ſhould be ſtyled their 
kings or maſters, and not they, kings or maſters of their fears; becauſe 
in the next line mention is made of theſe fears being depoſed. Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's emendation produces this meaning by a very flight alteration, 
and is therefore, I think, entitled to a place in the text. 

The following paſſage in our author's Rape of Lucrece, ſtrongly, in 
my opinion, confirms his conjecture: 

6“ So ſhall theſe ſlaves [ Tarquin's unruly paſſions] be kings, 
and thou their ſlave,” 
Again, in King Lear : 
| cc It ſeems, ſhe was a queen 
«© Over her paſſion, wvhe, moſt rebel-like, , 
cc Sought to be king o'er her.“ | 

This paſſage in the folio is given to King Philip, and in a ſubſe- 
quent part of this ſcene, all the ſpeeches of the citizens are given to 
Hubert; which I mention, becauſe theſe, and innumerable other in- 


ſtances, where the ſame error has been committed in that edition, 


Juſtify ſome licence in transferring ſpeeches from one perſon to an- 
other, MALONE. 

Dr, Warburton ſaw what was requiſite to make this paſſage ſenſe ; 
and Dr. Johnſon, rather too haſtily, I think, has received his emenda- 
tion into the text. He reads : 

Kings are our fears, s : 
ny he explains to mean, © our fears are the kings which at preſent 
rule us. 
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XING JOHN. 479 


Be by ſome certain king purg'd and depos'd. f 
Baſt. of Frm: theſe ſcroyles of Angiers * flout you, 
ings ; 


And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your induſtrious ſcenes 3 and acts of death, 
Your royal preſences be rul'd by me; 
Do like the mutines of Jeruſalem +, 

| Be 


As the ſame ſenſe may be obtained by a much lighter alteration, I 
am more inclined to read: 24 
King'd of our fears, — | 
King'd is uſed as a participle paſſive by Shakſpeare more than once, I 
believe, I remember one inſtance in Henry the Fifth, Act II. ſc. v. 
The Dauphin ſays of England : 
« — ſhe is ſo idly king'd. 
It is ſcarce neceſſary to add, that, of, here (as in numberleſs other 
places) has the ſignification of, by, TyrwarITT. 

2 — theſe ſcroyles of Angiers—] E ſcrouelles, Fr. i. e. ſcabby, ſcro- 
phulous fellows. Ben Jonſon uſes the word in Every Man in bis 
Humour: ä BK . 3 
| 6 hang them ſcroyles ! STEEVENS. | | 

3 At your induſtrious ſcenes—] I once wiſhed to read —illuſtrious ; 
but I now believe the text to be right, So, in Macbeth ; 
n put we on 
& Induftrieus ſoldierſhip.” MALONx. IO 
1 Do lite the mutines of Feruſalem,] The mutines are the mutincert, 
the ſeditious, So again, in Hamlet: | : 
66 and lay 
« Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes.“ 
Our author had probably read the following paſſages in A Come 
pendious and moſt marvellous HP of the latter times of the Jewes Com- 
mon-Tweale, Sc. Written in 
lated into Engliſh, by Peter Morwyn : The ſame yeere the civil warres 
w and increaſed in Jeruſalem ; for the citizens flew. one another 
without any truce, reſt, or quietneſſe.— The people were divided into 
three parties; whereof the firſt and beſt followed Anani, the high prieſt ;, 
another part followed ſeditious Jehochanan; the third moſt cruet 
Schimeon.—Anani, being a perfect godly man, and ſeeing the com- 
mon-weale of Jeruſalem governed by the ſeditious, gave over his third 
part, that ſtacke to him, to Eliaſar, his ſonne, Eliaſar with his companie 
tooke the Temple, and the courts about it; appointing of his men, 
ſome to bee ſpyes, ſome to keepe watche and warde,—But Jehochanan 
tooke the market-place and ſtreetes, the lower part of the citie, Then 
Schimeon, the Jeroſolimire, tooke the higheſt part of the towne, where- 


fore 


ebrew, by Joſeph Ben Goridn, —tranſ- 


48⁰⁸ . 
Be friends a while 5, and both conjointly bend 
Your ſharpeſt deeds of malice on this town : 

By eaſt and weſt let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their ſoul:fearing clamours © have brawl'd down 
'The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city : 

I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades, 

Even till unfenced deſolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, diſſever your united ſtrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again; 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point: 
Then, in a moment, fortune ſhall cull forth 
Out of one fide her happy minion ; 


To whom in favour ſhe ſhall give the day; 
And kiſs him with a glorious victory,  _ 
How like you this wild counſel, mighty ſtates ? 
Emacks it not ſomething of the policy ? 


Fore his men annoyed Jehochanan's parte fore with ſlings and croſſe. 
bowes.. Betweene theſe three there was alſo moſt cruel battailes in 
ruſalem for the ſpace of foure daies.— 

Titus? campe was about ſixe furlongs from the towne. The next 
Morrow they of the towne ſeeing Titus to be encamped upon the mount 
Olivet, the captaines of the ſeditious aſſembled together, and fell at 
argument, every man with another, intending to turne their cruelty upon- 
the Romaines, confirming and ratifying the ſame atonement and purpoſe, 
by ſwearing one to another; and fo became peace amongſt them, Where. 
fore, jeyning togithtr, that before were three ſeverall parts, they ſet open 

gates, and all the beſt of them iſſued out with an horrible noyſe and 
ſhoute, that they made the Romaines afraide withall, in ſuch wile that 
they fled before the ſeditious, which ſodainly did ſet uppon them un- 
wares.” ö 

The book from which I have tranſcribed theſe paſſages, was printed 
in 2602, but there was a former edition, as that before me is ſaid to 
- be “ newly corrected and amended by the tranſlatour. From the ſpell+ 
ing and the ſtyle, IT imagine the firſt edition of this book had appeared 
before 1580. This alluſion is not found in the old play, MALONE. 

Be friends a cubile, &c. ] This advice is given by the Baſtard in 
| the old play, though comprized in fewer and leſs ſpirited lines. 
1 . 9 Srrzvxxs. 

'6 — ſoul-fearing clamonr z i. e. ſoul-oppalling.. See Vol. III. 
5. 23, ll. 3. Mal ons. ** 8 

: K. Johns 


KING JOHN, 181 
K. John, Now, by the ſky that hangs above our heads, 


T like it well :—France, ſhall we knit our powers, 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground; 
Then, after, fight who ſhall be king of it? 

Baſt. An if thou haſt the mettle of a king. 

Being wrong'd, as we are, by this peeviſh town, — 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls: 
And when that we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 
Make work upon ourſelves, for heaven, or hell. 

K. Phi, Let it be ſo: Say, where will you aſſault ? 

K. John. We from the welt will ſend deſtruction 
Into this city's boſom. 

Auf. I from the north. 

K. Phi. Our thunder from the ſouth, 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Baſt. O 1 diſcipline! From north to ſouth; 
Auſtria and France ſhoot in each other's mouth: ¶ Ade. 
I'll ſtir them to it Come, away, away! 

1. Cit. Hear us, great kings: vouchſafe a while to ſtay, 
And I ſhall ſhew you peace, and fair-fac'd league 
Win you this city without ſtroke, or wound ; 

Reſcue thoſe breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come ſacrifices for the field : 
Perſever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K. John. Speak on, with favour ; we are bent to hear. 

1. Cit, That daughter there of Spain, the lady Blanch?, 
Is near to England ; Look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, 'and that lovely maid ; 

If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 

Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch? 
If zealous love * ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? 


7 - the lady Blanch, ] The lady Blanch was daughter to Alphonſo 
. the Ninth, king of Caſtile, and was niece to king John by his fiſter 
Elianor, STEEVENS. , By Fs 

If zealous love, &c. ] Zealous ſeems here to ſignify pions, or in- 
fuenced by motives of religions Jon xsOox. : 


VoL, IV. | I 1 . If 
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If love ambitious ſought a match of birth, 3 
Vhoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch F 
Such as ſhe 1s, in beauty, virtue, birth, | 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete : 
If not complete, O ſayꝰ, he is not ſhe ; 
And ſhe again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not, that ſhe is not he: | 
He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 
Left to be finiſhed by ſuch a ſhe * ; 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 
Whoſe fulneſs of perfection lies in him. 
O, two ſich ſilver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 
And two ſuch ſhores to two ſuch ſtreams made one, 
Two ſuch controlling bounds ſhall you be, kings, 
To theſe two princes, if you marry them. 
This union ſhall do more than battery can, 
To our faſt-cloſed gates; for, at this match, 
With ſwifter ſpleen * than powder can enforce, 
'The mouth of paſſage ſhall we fling wide ope, 
And give you entrance: but, without this match, 
The ſea enraged is not half ſo deaf, : 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion; no, not death himſelf 
In mortal fury half ſo peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. 
Baff. Here's a ſtay, 2 
hat ſhakes the rotten carcaſs of old death 5 
Our 
9 Tf not complete, O ſay,] The old copy reads—If not complete of, 
fay, "by Corefed 5,5 » Hanmer, 97 0 


1 —ſuch a ſbe;] Old Copy—as ſhe, Correted by Dr., Thirlby. 
/ MaLoNE. 
2 — af this match, 8 | 
With ſwifter ſpleen, &c.] Our author uſes ſpleen for any violent 
Hurry, ar tumultuous ſpeed. So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream 
he applies ſp/cer to the lightning. I am loath to think that Shakſpeare 
meant to play with the double of match for nuptial, and the match of a 
uns JOHNSON. 
3: Here's a ftay,: 
That ſhakes the ratten careſs of old death, dc. ] Stay, I 1 
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Gut of his rags! Here's a large mouth, indeed, 
That ſpits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and ſeas 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, | 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 
What cannoneer begot this luſty blood? 
He ſpeaks plain cannon, fire, and ſmoke, 4nd bounce; 
He gives the baſtinado with his tongue; 
Our ears are cudgel'd; not a word of his, 
But buffets better than a fiſt of France: : 
Zounds ! I was never ſo bethump'd with words, 


here ſignifies a ſupporter of a cauſe. Here's an extraordin artizan 
that ſhakes, 2. 1 the 1 act of this play: ER : 
| «© What ſurety in the world, what hopes, what ſtay, 
c When this was now, a king, and now is clay?“ 
Again, in K. Henry VT. P. III. F ; | 
« Now thou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no ſtay.“ 
Again, in X. Richard III. . | | 
«© What flay had I but Edward, and he's gone.” 
Again, in Davies's Scourge of Folly, printed about the year 1611: 
„ England's faſt friend, and Ireland's conſtant ay.“ 

It is obſervable that partizan in. like manner, though now generally 
uſed to ſignify an adherent to a party, originally meant a pike or 
hilberd, Ra * 3 

Perhaps, however, our author meant by the words, Here's a Hay, 
4 Here's a fellow, who whilſt he makes a. propoſition as a fay or 
obſtacle, to 7 8 the effuſion of blood, ſhakes,” &c. The Citizen 

has juſt ſai | RES: | 
« Hear us, great kings, vouchſafe a while to fay, 
« And I ſhall ſhew you peace,” &c. 

It is, I conceive, no objection to this interpretation, that an impedi- 
ment or obſtacle could not ſhake death, &c. though the perſon who en- 
deavoured to ſlay or prevent the attack of the two kings, might. Shak- 

ſpeare ſeldom attends to ſuch minutiæ.— But the firſt explanation 
appears to me more probable.-Dr. Johnſon would read—Here's a 
flaw, &c. i. e. Here's a guſt of bravery, a oy of menace. MALONE. - 
| Shakſpeare ſeems to have taken the hint of this ſpeech from the fal- 
lowing ih the Famous Hiſtory of Thomas Stukely, 1605, bl. l. 
« My bere's a gallant, bere's a ling indeed | 
« He ſpeaks all Mars : —tut, let me follow ſuch 
« lad as this :==This is pure fire: 
„ Ev'ry look be caſts, flaſheth like lightning 
« There's mettle in this boy. 
He brings a breath that ſets our ſails on fire: | 
be N. by now I ſee we ſhall have cuffs indeed. STEE VENS» 
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Since I firſt call'd my brother's father, dad. ; 
Eli. Son, liſt to this conjunction, make this match 

Give with our niece a dowry large enough: 

For by this knot thou ſhalt ſo ſurely tie 

Thy now unſur'd aſſurance to the crown, 

'That yon green boy ſhall have no ſun to ripe 

'The bloom that promiſeth a mighty fruit. 

I ſee a yielding in the looks of France ; 

Mark, how they whiſper : urge them, while their ſouls 

Are capable of this ambition; 

Leſt zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 

Of ſoft petitions, pity, and remorſe, | ey 

| Tn 00 


4 Leſt zeal, now melted, &c.] We have here a very unuſual, and, 
I think, not very juſt image of zeal, which, in its higheſt degree, is 
repreſented by others as a flame, but by Shakſpeare, as a froſt, To 
repreſs zeal, in the language of others, is to coo/, in Shakſpeare's to 
melt it; when it exerts its utmoſt power it is commonly ſaid to flame, 
but by Shakſpeare to be congealed. Jounson. 
Sure the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a ſtate of fuſion, 
and not to diſſolving ice. STEEVENS. ken 
The alluſion, 1 apprehend, is to diflolving ice; and if this paſſage 
be compared with others in our author's plays, it will not, I think, 
appear liable to Dr. Johnſon's objection . The ſenſe, I conceive, is, 
Left the now zealous and to you well-affeFed heart of Philip, which but 
lately was cold and bard as ice, and bas newly been melted and ſoftened, 
ſhould by the ſoft petitions of Conſtance, and pity for Arthur, again 
become congealed and frozen. I once thought that * the windy breath 
of ſoft petitions,”* &c. ſhould be coupled with the preceding words, and 
related to the propoſal made by the citizen of Angiers; but I now be- 
lieve that they were intended to be connected, in conſtruction, with 
the following line.—In a ſubſequent ſcene we find a ſimilar thought 
couched in nearly the ſame expreſſions: 
« This act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the bearts 
44 Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal.” . | 
Here Shakſpeare does not ſay that zeal, when © congealed, exerts its 
utmoſt power, but, on the contrary, that when it is congealed or 
frozen, it ceaſes to exert itfelf at all; it is no longer zeal. 
We again meet with the ſame alluſion in King Henry VIII: 
&. —— This makes bold mouths ; 
„ Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold bearts freeze 
c Allegiance in them.“ | 
Both zeal and allegiance therefore, we ſee, in the language of Shak- 
ſpeare, are in their higheſt ſtate of exertion, when melted; and re- 


preſſed or diminiſhed, when frozen, The word fretze in the paſſages 
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Cool and congeal again to what it was. | «tf 

1, Cit, Why anſwer not the double majeſties 

This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town ? 8 

K. Phi, Speak England firſt, that hath been forward 

To ſpeak unto this city: What ſay you? firſt 
K. John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely fon, 

Can in this book of beauty read, I love, 

Her dowry ſhall weigh equal with a queen: 

For Anjou, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 

And all that we upon this fide the ſea 

(Except this city now by us beſieg d) 

Find ſable to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her rich 

In titles, honours, and promotions, ef 

As ſhe in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princeſs of the world. 
K. Phi. What ſay'ſ thou, boy? look in the lady's face; 

Lew. I do, my lord; and in her eye I find 3 

A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 

The ſhadow of myſelf form?d in her eye; 

Which, being but the ſhadow of your ſon, 

Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadoy : 

I do proteſt, I never lov'd myſelf, | i 

Till now infixed I beheld myſelf, © 


juſt quoted, ſhews that the alluſion is not, as has been ſuggeſted, to 
metals, but to ice. 101 
The obſcurity of the preſent paſſage ariſes from our author's uſe of 
the word zeal, which is, as it were, perſonified. Zeal, if it be under- 
ſtood ſtrictly, cannet © cool and congeal again to what it was, (for 
when it cools, it ceaſes to be zeal,) though a perſon who is become 
warm and zealous in a cauſe, may afterwards become cool and indiffer- 
ent, as he was, before he was warmed. To what it was, however, 
in our author's licentious language, may mean, © to what it was, be: 
fore it a zeal.” MALONE. : 
s Can in this book 1 read,] So, in Pericles, 1669 
« Her face, the book of praiſes,” &c. N21 
Again, in Macbeth: 
& & Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
& May read ſtrange matters. MAL ONE. | 
6 For Anjou,] The old copy reads—Angierss Mr. Theobald made 
the emendation 3 which-is confirmed both by the context and by the 
anonymous K. Jobn, printed in 1592. See alſo p. 469, n. . Marox x- 
e 113 Drawn 
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Drawn in the flattering table of her eye ?. 
| [Whiſpers with Blanck, 
Baſt. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye !— 
Hang'd i in the frowning wrinkle of her brow : — 
And quarter'd 1 in her heart !—he doth eſpy 
Himſelf love's traitor : This is pity now, 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd, there 2 be, 
In ſuch a love, ſo vile a lout as he. 
Blanch. My uncle's will, in this reſpect, is mine: : 
If he ſee aught in you, that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 
J can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will; 
Or, if you will, (to ſpeak more properly.) 
I will enforce it eaſily to my love. od 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I fee in you is worthy love, 2 . 
han this, — that nothing do 1 ſee in you, 
Though churliſ thoughts themſelves ſhould be you 


That I can find ſhould-merit any hate. [judge 
K. John. What ſay theſe Young ones? What ſay you, 
my mece? 


Blanch, "That the is bound i in honour ſill to do 
What you in wiſdom ſtill vouchſafe to ſay. 
K. Jobn. Speak then, prince Dauphin; can you love 
this lady? 
Tea. Nay, aſk me if I can refrain from love ; ; 
F 255 I do love her moſt unfeig nedl 
K. Jobn. Then do I «. roy Vatguettn? 1 Tanten 
Maine, 
Poilifers, and Anjou, theſe five provinces, 
With her to thee z and this addition more, 
F pl thirty thouſand marks of Engliſh coin.— 


is the. flatter table of ber eye.] Table, it has already been 
eder rwing tab 's « 6h a 2 * a pigure. ny Fr r. 
See Vol. III. p. 358, n. 7. MAroNxE. 

8 .... Volqueſſen, | This is the ancient name for the country now 
called tbe Lexin; in Latin, Pagus Yalocaſſinus. That part of it called 
the Norman Vexin, was in diſpute betwen Philip and John. STR EV. 
This and the ſubſequent line (except me words; « do I wont e 
eren from the * Play. Matons. ES | 

Philip 
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Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd withal, 
Command thy ſon and daughter to join hands. | 
K. Phi. It likes us well ;—Young princes, cloſe your 

| hands. , 

Auſt. And your lips too; for, I am well aſſur'd, 

That I did fo, when I was firſt aſſur'd “. 

K. Phi, Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 

Let in that amity which you have made ; 

For at ſaint Mary's chapel, preſently, 

The rites of marriage ſhall be folemniz*d,— 

Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ?— 

I know, ſhe 1s not; for this match, made up, 

Her prefence would have interrupted much :— 

Where is ſhe and her ſon; tell me, who knows? | 
Lea. She is ſad and paſſionate at your highneſs' tent “. 
K. Phi. And; by my faith, this league, that we have 

made, 

Will give her ſadneſs very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we content 

This widow lady? In her right we came; 

Which we, God knows, have turn'd anbther way, 

To our own vantage. 

K. John. We will heal up all: 

For we'll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 

And earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 

We make him lord of.—Call the lady Conſtance 

Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid her repair 

To our ſolemnity :—1 truſt we ſhall, 

If not fill up the meaſure of her will, 


9 — Young princes, cloſe your bands. ] See The Winter's Tale, p. 128, 
n. 9. MALONE« c | 
Ian well aſſur'd, | 
That I did ſo wben I was firſt aſſur d.] Aſſur'd is here uſed both 
in its common ſenſe, and in an uncommon one, where it ſignifies aff- 
anced, contrafed. So, in the Comedy of Errors, Vol. II, p. 170: 
t called me Dromio, ſwore I was 9 to her.” SrEEVENS. 
* She is ſad and paſſjonate at your bigbneſs? tent. ] Paſſionate in this 
inſtance does not ſignify diſpoſed to anger, but a prey to mournful ſen- 
bations. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Money : 
66 — Thou art paſſionate, WE HE: 
“ Haſt been brought up with girls.” STEVZNS3 
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Yet in ſome meaſure ſatisfy her ſo, 
That we ſhall top her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haſte will ſuffer us, 
To this unlook'd for unprepared pomp. 3 
[ Exeunt all but the Baſtard, The Citizens retirg 
rom the walls. | 

Baſt. Mad world! mad kings! mad compoſition ! 
12 to ſtop Arthur's title in the whole, 

ath willingly. departed with a part * ; WOT. 
And France, (whoſe armour conſcience buckled on; 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God's own 120 rounded in the ear 3 
With that ſame purpoſe-changer, that ſly devil ; 
That broker, that ſtill breaks the pate of faith; 


That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 


Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ;— 
Who having no external thing to loſe 
But the word maid,——cheats the poor maid of that“; 


2 — departed wvith a part :] To part and to depart were formerly 
ſynonymous. So, in Every Man in bis Humour: „ Faith, fir, I can 
hardly depart with ready money.” Again, in Every Woman in ber Hu- 
mour, 1609: „ She'll ſerve under him till death us depart. STEE ENI. 

See Vol. II. p. 332, n. 3. MAL ONE. 

2 — rounded in the ear] i. e. whiſpered in the ear. STEEVENS. 

See The Winter's Tale, p. 135, n. 3- MALONR. 

M bo having no external thing to loſe 

But the mord maid,—cheats the poor maid of that ;] The conftruc- 
tion here appears extremely harſh to our ears, yet I do not believe there 
is any corruptien ; for I have obſerved a ſimilar phraſeology in other 
places in theſe plays. The conſtruction is, —Commodity, he that wins of 


all, — be that cheats the poor maid of that only external thing ſhe has 


to loſe, namely the word maid, i, e. her chaſtity, bo bawing is uſed 
as the abſolute caſe, in the ſenſe of « tbey having; and the words 
«© who having no external thing to loſe but the word maid,” are in 
ſome meaſure parenthetical; yet they cannot with propriety be included 


In a parentheſis, becauſe then there would remain nothing to which the 


relative that at the end of the line could be referred. In the Winter's 
Tale, are the following lines, in which we find a ſimilar phraſeology: 

46 This your ſon-in-law, | 

«© And ſon unto the king, (vm heavens directing,) 

cc Is troth-plight to your daughter.” : 
| Here the pronoun whom is uſed for bim, as bo, in the paſſage before 
Us, is uſed for they. MALoNE., SET 

| That 


That ſmooth-fac'd gentleman, tickling commodity ,- 

Commodity, the bias of the world“; | 

The world, who of itſelf is peiſed well, 

Made to run even, upon even ground ; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This ſway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent: 

And this ſame bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker 5, this all-changing word, 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own-determin'd aid, 

From a reſolv'd and honourable war, 

To a moſt baſe and vile-concluded peace. 

And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for becauſe he hath not woo'd me yet : 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand 5, 

When his fair angels would ſalute my palm ; 

But for my hand 7, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And ſay, —there is no fin, but to be rich; 

And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 

To ſay, — there is no vice, but beggary : 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 

Gain, be my lord; for I will worſhip thee ! [Exit *, 
ACT 


4 Commodity, the bias of the world ;] Commodity is intereſt, So, in 
Damon and Pythias, 1582: 
« will uſe his friendſhip to mine own commoditie.”” STEEVENS. 
5 this broker, ] A broker in old language meant a pimp or procureſss 
See a note on Hamlet, Act II. 
« Do not believe his vows, for they are brokers,” &c. MALONE. 
© clutch my band,] To clutch my hand, is to claſp it cloſe, 
. STEEVENSs 
See Macbeth, p. 320, n. 6, Martong. 
7 But for my band,] For has here, as in many other places, the ſig- 
nification of becauſe. So, in Orbells ; | 
„ or for I am declin'd 
& Into the vale of years.” M ALONE. 
3 In the old copy the ſecond act extends to the end of the ſpeech of 
Lady Conſtance in the next ſcene, at the concluſion of which ſhe 2 
; erſel 
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ACT 1K. SCENE I. 
The ſame. The French king's Tent. 


Enter ConsTANCE, ARTHUR, and SALISBURY, 


Conſt. Gone to be marry'd! gone to ſwear a peace l 
Falſe blood to falſe blood join'd! Gone to be friends! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch thoſe provinceg } 
It is not ſo; thou haſt miſ-ſpoke, miſ-heard ; 1 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again: 

It cannot be; thou doſt but ſay, tis ſo ; 

I truſt, I may not truſt thee ; for thy word 

Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 

I have a king's oath to the contrary, _. 

Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting me, 
For I am fick, and capable of fears?; 
Oppreſs'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears 
A widow *, huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears; | 
A woman, naturally born to fears : 

And though thou now confeſs, thou didſt but jeſt 
With my vex'd ſpirits T cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head ? 
Why doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon ? . 
What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine ? 


herſelf on the ground, The preſent diviſion which was made by Mr, 
Theobald, and has been adopted by the ſubſequent editors, is certainly 
right. By this means (as he has obſerved) a proper interval is made 
for Saliſbury's going to Lady Conſtance, and for the ſolemnizatioy 
of the marriage between the Dauphin and Blanch; and the chaſm 
which the former diviſion produced in the action of the play, is avoided, 
MAaroNne. 
9 For IT am fick, and capable of fears ;] i. e. I have a ſtrong ſenſſbi 
lity ; IJ am tremblingly alive to apprehenſion. So, in Hamlet: 
« His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
% Would make them capable.” MATLORNE. 
1 A widow, | This was not the fact. Conſtance, was at this time 
married to a third huſband Guido, brother to the Viſcount of Touars. 
She had been divorced from her ſecond huſhand, Ranulph, Earl df 
Cheſter: MAL | 
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KING JOHN. 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 


Like à proud river peering o'er his bounds ? 


Be theſe ſad figns 3 confirmers of thy words? 
Then ſpeak again; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 
Sal. As true, as, I believe, you think them falſe, 
That give you cauſe to prove my ſaying true, 
Conſt. O, if thou teach me to believe this forrow, 
Teach thou this ſorrow how to make me die; 
And let belief and life encounter ſo, 


As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 


Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die.— 

Lewis marry Blanch! O, boy, then where art thou? 
France friend with England! what becomes of me ?— 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy ſight ; 


This news hath made thee a moſt ugly man. 


Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But ſpoke the harm that is by others done? 
Con. Which harm within itſelf ſo heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that ſpeak of it, 

Arth. I do beſeech yon, madam, be content. 

Conſt. If thou, that bid'ſt me be content. were grim, 
Ugly, and ſland'rous to thy mother's womb, 


Full of unpleaſing blots !, and fightleſs 5 ſtains, 


2 Like a proud river peering o'er bis bounds ?] This ſeems to have 
þeen imitated by Marſton in his Inſatiate Counteſs, 1633 
by 4 Then how much more in me, whoſe youthful veins, 
« Like a proud river, overflow their bounds.” MALONx. 
3 Be theſe ſad figns—] The ſad figns are, the ſhaking of bis bead, 
#be laying bis hand on bis breaſt, &c. We have again the ſame words 
in our author's Venus and Adonis; © | N 
4 So'ſhe, at theſe ſad figns exclaims on death.“ GR 
Mr, Pope and the ſubſequent editors read—Be theſe ſad Sphs=&c, 
hh a ALONE, 


i 


+ Ugly, and fland'rous to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleaſing blots,] So, in our author's Rape of Lacrece, 


«© The blemiſh that will never be forgot, 


© Worſe than a laviſh wipe, or birrb-bour's blot.” MATO E. 


5 — fightleſs —] The poet uſes fiphr/zſs for that which we now ex- 
preſs by unſightly, diſagrecable to the eyes. Joux sox. 8 
n . N Lame, 


1 | 
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Lame, fooliſn, crooked, ſwart, prodigious 7, 

Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 

I would not care, I then would be content; | 

For then I ſhould not love thee ; no, nor thou 

Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 

But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy ! 

Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great: 

Of nature's gifts thou may*'ſt with lilies hoſt, 

And with the half-blown roſe : but fortune, O! 

She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee 

She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 

And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 

To tread down fair reſpect of ſovereignty, 

And made his majeſty the bawd to theirs. 

France is a bawd to fortune, and king John ; 

That ftrumpet fortune, that uſurping John: 

Tell me, thou fellow, 1s not France forſworn ? 

Envenom him with words ; or get thee gone, 

And leave thoſe woes alone, which I alone 

Am bound to under-bear. ROT 

Sal. Pardon me, madam, | 
I may not go without you to the kings. | 
Conft. Thou may'ft, thou ſhalt, I will not go with thee; 

I'will inftru& my ſorrows to be proud; | | 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtoop “. 
| : iy; Ta 


7 frodigious,] That is, portentous, ſo deformed as to be taken 
for a foretoken evil. 1 | 
| So, 1 ragedy, 1607 : 


= 


in the Revenger's 
« Over whoſe roof hangs this prodigious comet.“ SrEEVv TRS. 
See Vol. II. p. 538, n. 7, MaLone. f | 

For grief is proud, and makes bis owner ſtoop.) Our author has 
rendered this paſſage obſcure, by indulging himſelf in one of thoſe con- 
ceits in which he too much delights, and by bounding rapidly, with his 
oſual licence, from one idea to another. This obſcurity induced Sir T. 
Hanmer for loop to ſubſtitute fout 3 a reading that appears to me to 
have been too haſtily adopted in the ſubſequent editions, 

The confuſion ariſes from the poet's having perſonified grief in the 
firſt part of the paſſage, and ſuppoſing the afflicted perſon to be bowed to 
the earth by that pride or haughtineſs which Grief is ſaid to poſſeſs; 
and by making the afflicted perſon, in the latter part of the une 

8 * actuat 


KING JOHN. 


To me, and to the ſtate of my great grief, 
Let kings aſſemble ®; for my grief's ſo great, 
That no ſupporter but the huge firm earth 

Can hold it up: here I and ſorrows fit *; 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 


[ She throws herſelf on the ground. 
| Enter 


actuated by this very pride, and exacting the ſame kind of obeiſance 
from others, that Grief has exacted from her. I will not go (ſays Con- 


ſtance) to theſe kings; I will teach my forrows to be proud; for Grief - 


is proud, and makes the afflicted: foop ; therefore here i throw myſelf, 
and let them come to me.” Here, had ſhe ſtopped. and thrown herſelf 
on the ground, and had nothing more being added, however we might 
have diſapproved of the conceit, we ſhould have had no temptation to 
diſturb the text. But the idea of throwing herſelf on the ground ſug- 
geſts a new image; and becauſe her fately grief is ſo great that nothing 
but the huge earth can 71 it, ſhe conſiders the ground as her threne; 
and having thus inveſted herſelf with regal dignity, ſhe as queen in 
miſery, as poſſeſſing (like Imogen) * the ſupreme crown of grief, calls 
on the princes of the world to bow down before her, as ſhe has herſelf 
deen bozwed down by affliction. | 

Such, I think, was the proceſs that paſſed in the poet's mind 
which appears to me ſo clearly to explain the text, that I ſee no reaſon 
for departing from it. MAaLonx. | 

9 To me, and to the flate of my great prief, 8 

Let kings 2 2 Mach 4 6 about Notbing, the father of 
Hero, depreſſed by her diſgrace, declares himſelf ſo ſubdued by grief 
that a thread may lead bim. How is it that grief in Leonato and lady 
Conſtance produces effects directly oppoſite, and yet both agreeable to 
nature ? Sorrow ſoftens the mind while it is yet warmed by hope, but 
hardens it when it is congealed by deſpair. Diftreſs, while there re- 
mains any proſpect of relief, is weak and flexible, but when no ſuccour 
remains, is fearleſs and ſtubborn; angry alike at thoſe that injure, and 
at thoſe that do not help; careleſs to pleaſe where nothing can be gain- 
ed, and fearleſs to offend when there is nothing further to be dreaded. 
Such was this writer's knowledge of the paſſions, JounsoN. 

1 here I and ſorrows it;] Perhaps we ſhould read“ Here I and 
ſorrow ſit. Our author might have intended to perſonify ſorrow, as 
Marlowe had done before him, in his King Edward II: 

4c While I am lodg'd within this cave of care, 
„ Where Sorrow at my elbow Kill attends.” 


The tranſcriber's ear might eafily have deceived him, the two read- 


ings, when ſpoken, ſounding exactly alike, So, we find in the quarts 
copy of X. Henry IT. P. I: ; 
5 The mailed Mars ſhall on his altars fit, 


inſtead 
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34 KING JOHN; 
Enter King Joun; King Pattie, Lewis, Blanc; 
LINoOR ;BasTARD; AUSTRIA, and Attendants, 


K. Phi.” Tis true, fair daughter; and this bleſſed day 

Ever in France ſhall be kept feſtival: 

To ſolemnize this day *, the glorious ſun | 

| Stays in his courſe, and plays the alchymiſts; 

Turning, with ſplendour of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold: 

The yearly courſe, that brings this day about, 

Shall never ſee it but a holy-day . 
Conſt. A wicked day, and not a holy-day !— ' [ring 
What hath this day deſerv'd ? what hath it done; 

That it in golden letters ſhould be ſet, 

Among the high tides 5, in the calendar? 


inſtead of—half on his altar fit. Again, in the quarto copy of the 
ſame play we have—-monſtfous ſcantle, inſtead of- monſtrous cantl-, 

In this conjecture I had once great confidence; but, a preceding line, 
AI will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proud, now appears to me to render 
it ſomewhat diſputable. 8 # 5 

Perhaps our author here remembered the deſcription of Elizabeth, 
the widow of King Edward IV. given,in an old book, that, I be- 
lieve, he had read; “ The Queen ſat albne belew on the ruſhes, al de- 
folate and diſmaide; whom the Archbiſhop comforted in the beſt man- 
ner that he coulde.” Continuation of Harding's Chronicle, 1543. 
So alfo, in a book already quoted, that Shakſpeare appears to have 
read, A Compendious and moſt marvelous biſtory of the latter times of the 
Fewwes Commonwwealt: All thoſe things when I Joſeph heard tydings 
of, I tare my head with my hand, and caſt aſhes upon my beard, fitting 
in 2 ſorrow upon the ground.” MATLONE. Is 
1 To ſolemnize this day, 3 From this paſſage Rowe ſeems to have 
borrowed the firſt lines of his Fair Penitent. [ou Nox. 

3 —and plays the alchymiſt;] Milton has borrowed this thought: 

. 40 when with one virtuous touch g 

ä « Th* arch-chemic ſun, &c.” Paradiſe Loſt, b. iii. STEEvENS» 
So, in our author's 33d Sonnet: | ; | 

« Giding pale ſtreams with heavenly a'cbymy.” MATONT. 

4 Shall never ſee it but a Boly- day.] So, in the Famous Hiſtorie of 
George Lord Fauconbridge, 1616: © This joyful day of their arrival 
[that of Richard I. and his miſtreſs, Clarabel,] was by the king and 
his counſell caronized for a boly-day.” MATLONE. 3 

'S = bigh tides, ] i. e. ſolgmn ſeaſons, times to be obſerved above 
others, STEEVENSe | 


Nay 1 


— - 


KING JOHN: 49% 

Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week *5 
This day of ſhame, oppreſſion, perjury: _ 
Or, if it muſt ſtand ſtill, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burthens may not fall this day, 
Left that their hopes prodigiouſly be crofs*d® : 
But on this day 7, let ſeamen fear no wrecks _- 
No bargains break, that are not this day made : 
This day, all things begun come to ill end; 
Yea, faith itſelf to hollow falſhood change ! | 

K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you ſhall have no cauſe 
To curſe the fair proceedings of this day: 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majeſty ? i 
Conſt. You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, | 
Reſembling majeſty * ; which, being touch'd, and try*d; 
Proves valueleſs : You are forſworn, forſworn; : 
You came in arms to ſpill mine enemies? blood, 
But now in arms you ſtrengthen it with yours?: 


May, rather, turn this day out of the weel ;] In alluſion (a2 
Mr. Upton has obſerved) to Job iii. 3. Let the day periſh,” &c. and 
v. 6, © Let it not be joined to the days of the year, let it not come 
into the number of the months.” MALONE. | 

6 = prodigiouſly be croſs'd:} i. e. be diſappointed by the production of 
s prodigy, a monſter. So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream ; 

«© Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 
6 Deſpiſed in nativity.” STEEVExXS. > 

7 But on this day,] That is, except on this day. JounsoN. 

In the ancient almanacks (one of which I have in my poſſeſſion, dated 
1562) the days ſuppoſed to be favourable or unfavourable to bargains, 
are diſtinguiſhed among a number of other particulars of the like im- 
portance, This circumſtance is alluded to in Webſter's Durcheſs of 
Malfy, 1623: | 

« By the almanac, I think | 
c To chooſe good days and ſhun the critical.” STTEVENS. 
Ses alſo Macbeth, p. 393, n. 8, MALox E. 
8 Tou have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, | 
Reſembling majeſty 3] i. e. a falſe coin. A cbanterfeit formerly 
fignified alſo a portrait.—A repreſentation of the king being uſually 
umpreſſed on his coin, the word ſeems te be here uſed equivocally, 
Martoxs. 


9 You came in arms to ſpill mine enemies" blood, 
But now in arms you firengthen it with yours :] J am afraid here is 
# clinch intended: Toa came in war to deſtroy my enemies, but now you 
Prengthon them in embrace. Jon Ns. 


The 


* 


496 KING JOHN. 

The grappling vigour and rough frown of war; 

Is cold in amity and painted peace, 

And our oppreſſion hath made up this league 
Arm, arm, you heavens, againſt theſe perjur'd kings! 
A widow cries; be huſband to me, heavens ! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day in peace; but, ere ſun-ſet, 

Set armed diſcord ' twixt theſe perjur'd kings *! 

Hear me, O, hear me! 5 

Auſt. Lady Conſtance, peace. 

Conſt. War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war. 
O Lymoges! O Auſtria 3 ! thou doſt ſhame 
That bloody ſpoil : Thou ſlave, thou wretch, thou coward; 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! NE 


1 Wear out the day—] Old Copy—days. Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald. MALONE. | | wh 

2 Set armed diſcord, 8&c.] Shakſpeare makes this bitter curſe effectual. 
| ohNSOx. 
30 Lye 7 O Auſtria !] The propriety or 1 of theſe 
titles, which every editor has ſuffered to paſs unnoted, deſerves a little 
conſideration. Shakſpeare has, on this occaſion, followed the old play, 
which at once furniſhed him with the character of Faulconbridge, and 
aſcribed the death of Richard I. to the duke of Auſtria. In the perſon 
of Auſtria, he has conjoined the two well-known enemies of Cœur- de- 
non. Leopold, duke of Auftria, threw him into priſon, in a former 
expedition ſin 1193; but the caſtle of Chalus, before which he fell; 
ſin 1199] belonged to Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges; and the archer, 
who pierced his ſhoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) was 
Bertrand de Gourdon, The editors ſeem hitherto to have underſtood 
Lymoges as being an appendage to the title of Auſtria, and therefore 
enquired no further about it. | | 

Holinſhed ſays on this occaſion : © The ſame yere, Philip, baſtard 
ſonne to king Richard, to whome his father had given the caſtell and 
honor of Coinacke, killed the viſcount of Lymoges, in revenge of his 
father's death, &c.” Auſtria, in the old play [printed in 1 591, ] is 
called Lymoges, the Auftrieb duke.” 

With this note, I was favoured by a gentleman to whom I have 
yet more conſiderable obligations in regard to Shakſpeare. His exten- 
five knowledge of hiſtory and manners has frequently ſupplied me with 
apt and neceſſary illuftrations, at the ſame time that his judgment has 
corrected my errors; yet ſuch has been his conſtant ſolicitude to remain 
concealed, that I know not but I may give offence while I indulge my 
own vanity in affixing to this note the name of my friend HznaY 


* 
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KING JOHN 497 
Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger ſide ! 

Thou fortune's champion, that doſt never fight 

But when her humourous ladyſhip is by | 
To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, . 
And ſooth*ſt up greatneſs. What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool; to brag, and ſtamp, and ſwear, 

Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded ſlave, 

Halt thou net ſpoke like thunder on my ſide ? 

Been ſworn my ſoldier? bidding me depend 

Upon thy ftars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength ? 

And doſt thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for ſname “, 

And hang a calf*s-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 7 
Auſt. O, that a man ſhould ſpeak thoſe words to me! 
Baſt. And hang a calt*s-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
Aut. Thou dar'ſt not ſay fo, villain, for thy life. 
Baſt. And hang a calf's-ſcin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
K. 7ohn. We like not this; thou doſt forget thyſelf, 
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4 —doff it for ame, ] To def is to do e, to put f. SrłEVINS. 
. 5 And 3 Error on 47 n . fools were 
kept for diverſion in great families, they were diſtinguiſned by a calf- 
ſtin coat, which had the buttons down the back; and this they wore 
that they might be known for fools, and eſcape the reſentment of thoſe 
whom they provoked with their waggeries. | 
In a little penny book, intitled The Birth, Life, and Death of Fobn 
ranks, with the Pranks he played though a meer Fool, mention is made 
in ſeveral places of a calf . tin. In chap. x. of this book, Jack is ſaid 
to have made his appearance at his lord's table, having then a new calf- 
ſhin ſuit, red and white ſpotted. This fact will explain the ſarcaſm of 
Conſtance and Faulconbridge, who mean to call Auſtria a fool. 
SIR J. HAWKINS. 
I may add, that the cuſtom is till preſerved in Ireland; and the fool, 
in any of the legends which the mummers act at Chriſtmas, always ap- 
pears in a calf's or cow's in. In the prologue to Wily Beguiled, 1606, is 
the following paſſage : * I'll make him do penance upon the ſtage in a 
calf*s ſkin.” Again, in the play: © T'll wrap me in a rouſing calf- 
tin ſuit, and come like ſome Hobgoblin.“ “ I mean my Chriſtmas 
cos ſuit.” STEEVENS., 3 5 
The ſpeaker in the play is Robin Goodfel'ow. Perhaps, as has been 
ſuggeſted, Conſtance, by cloathing Auſtria in a calf's-ſkin, means evly 
to inſinuate that he is a coward, The word recreant ſgems to favour 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, MALONE» | PRE 


% 
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Enter PANDULPH. 


K. Phi. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 
Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven 
To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 
And from pope Innocent the legate here, 
Do, in his name, religiouſly demand, 
Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully doſt ſpurn; and, force perforce, 
Keep Stephen Langton, choſen archbiſhop 
Of Cy, from that holy ſee ? 
This, in our *foreſaid holy father's name, - 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 
K. Jobn. What earthly name to interrogatories, 
Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king??? 


3 | Thog 
6 What earthly name to interrogatories, 

'Can taſk the free breath, &c. ] i. e. What earthly name, ſubjoined 
to interrogatories, can force a king to ſpeak and anſwer them? The 
old copy reads earthy. The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. It 
has alſo raft inſtead of taſt, which was ſubſtituted by Mr. Theobald, 
* 2 for ſpeech is common in our author, So, in a ſubſequent ſcene 
in this play : * | 

«© The lateſt breath that gave the ſound of words.” 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice, “ breathing courteſy,” for verbal 
courteſy, MALONE. . 5 
The emendation tat] may be juſtified b ollowing paſſage in 
. Henry IV. IA a2 on Hack ö * 
ä « How ſhow'd his taſting ? ſeem' d it in contempt ?” 
Again, in X. Henry J. / 
4 That taſt our thoughts concerning us and France.” 
© | | Hg  STEEvVENS. 
This'muſt have been at the time when it was written, in our ſtruggles 
with popery, a very captivating ſcene, ! 
So many paſſages remain in which Shakſpeare evidently takes his 
advantage of the facts then recent, and of the paſſions then in motion, 
that I cannot but ſuſpe& that time has obſcured much of his art, and 
that many alluſions yet remain undiſcovered, which perhaps may be 
graduallyretrieved by ſucceeding commentators. JoHNSON, 5 
The ſpeech ſtands thus in the old play: & And what haft thou 
or the pope thy maſter to do, to demand of me how I employ mine 
_ own? Know, fir prieſt, as I honour the church and holy churchmen, 
fo I ſcorne to be ſubject to the greateſt prelate in the world, Tell thy 
maſter ſo from me; and ſay, John of England aid it, that never an 
"Italian prieſt of them all ſhall either have tythe, toll, or polling your 
e n | ou 


: > 


Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So ſlight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an anſwer, as the pope. . 
Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England. 
Add thus much more,—That no Italian prieſt 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; . 
But as we under heaven are ſupreme head, 
So, under him, that great ſupremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the aſſiſtance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the pope ; all reverence ſet apart, 
To him, and his uſurp'd authority. 
K. Phi. Brother of England, you blaſpheme in this. 
K. 2 Though you, and all the kings of Chriſten. 


om, ; 

Are led ſo groſsly by this meddling prieſt, 
Dreading the curſe Nas money — out; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, droſs, duſt, 
Purchaſe corrupted pardon of a man, 

Who, in that ſale, ſells pardon from himſelf; 
Though you, and all the reſt, ſo groſsly led, 
This Juggling witchcraft with revenue cheriſh ; 
Vet I, alone, alone do me oppoſe 

Againſt the pope, and count his friends my foes. 

Pand. Then, by the lawful power that 1 have, 

Thou ſhalt ſtand curs'd, and excommunicate : 
And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick ; 

And meritorious ſhall that hand be call'd, 
Canonized, and worſhip'd as a ſaint, 

That takes away by any ſecret courſe 

Thy hateful life 7. — 
6 | Conſt. 
out of England; but as I am king, ſo will I reign next under God, 
ſupreme head both over ſpiritual and temporal: and he that contradiqts 
me in this, I'll make him hop headleſs.” STzEEVENS. 
7 That takes away ay fore i 
Thy bateful lf. 
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50⁰ KING JOHN. 
Conft. O, lawful let it be, TI 1 
That I have room with Rome to curſe a while ! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 
To my keen curſes; for, without my wrong, 

There is no tongue hath power to curſe him right. 
Pand. There's law and warrant, lady, for my curſe. 
Conft. And for mine too; when law can do no right, 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong: © 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 
For he, that holds his nn poo Folds the law : 
Therefore, ſince law itſelf is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curſe? 
Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a curſe, 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretick ; 
And raiſe the power of France upon his head, 
Unleſs he do ſubmit himſelf to Rome. | 
Eli. Look*ſt thou pale, France? do not let go thy hand. 
Conſt. Look to that, devil! leſt that France repent, 
And, by disjoining hands, hell loſe a ſoul. 
Auft. King Philip, liſten to the cardinal. | 
Baft. And hang a calf*s-ſkin on his recreant limbs. 


Auft. Well, ruffian, I muſt pocket up theſe wrongs, 
Becauſe— TT — Be 


Bafe. Your breeches beſt may carry them. 


K. Jobn. Philip, what ſay*ft thou to the cardinal? 
Conſt. What ſhould he ſay, but as the cardinal ? 


this play appeared in its preſent ſtate before the reign of king James, 
that it was exhibited ſoon after the popiſh plot. I have ſeen a Spaniſh 
book in which Garnet, Faux, and their accomplices are regiſtered as 
ſaints. Jonxsox. {8 
If any allufion to his own times was intended by the author of the old 
plays for this ſpeech is formed on one in X. Fobn, 1591,) it muſt have 
n'td the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1569: “ Then I Pandulph of 
Padua, legate from the Apoſtolike ſea, doe in the name of Saint Pe- 
ter, and his ſucceſſor, our holy father Pope Innocent, pronounce thee 
accurſed, diſcharging every of thy ſubjects of all dutie and fealtie that 
they do owe to thee, and pardon and forgiveneſſe of finne to thoſe or 
them whatſoever which ſhall carrie armes againſt thee or murder thee. 
This I pronounce, and charge all good men to abhorre thee as an excom- 
municate perſon,” MALONE. N 1 


Lew. 


KING JOHN. 301 


Leu. Bethink you, father; for the difference 
155 purchaſe of a heavy curſe from Rome *, 
Or the light loſs of England for a friend: 
Forgo the eaſier. 

Blanch. That's the curſe of Rome. 


Conſt. O Lewis, ſtand faſt ; the devil tempts thee hwy: 
In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride, 
Blanch, 


1 Is, * * 7 f a Fs curſe ram Rome, It is a political maxim, 

that bs por 27555 277 Lewis, Ba the wedding, 3 is for 
making war upon his new relations. + JOHNSON. 

In likeneſs of a new untrimmed brede.] Trim is dreſs. An angrim- 
med bride is à bride wndreſt. Could the tempter of mankind aſſume a 
ſemblance in which he was more likely to be ſucceſsful ? The devil 
(ſays Conſtance) raiſes to your imagination your bride diſencumber'd 
of the forbidding forms of dreſs, and the memory of my wrongs is loſt 
in cche anticipation of future enjoyment. Ben Jonſon, in his New 
Inn, ſays: — 

«© Bur, Here's a lady gay. 
& Tip. A well-trimm'd lady!“ 
Again, in the Twvo Gentlemen of Verona : 
« And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown.” | 

Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and is willing to ſup- 
poſe that by an untrimmed bride is meant a bride unadorned with the 
uſual pomp, end formali 5 of 4 nuptial babits The propriety of this 
epithet he infers from the haſte in which the match was made, and 
further juſtifies it from & Fobn's preceding words: 

«© Go we, as well az baſte will ſuffer us, 
«© To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp.” 

Mr. Tollet is of the ſame opinion, and offers two inftances i in which 
untrimmed indicates adeſhabille or a frugal veſture. In Minſhieu's Dic To 
it fignifies one not finely dreſt or attired. STEEVENS» 

I incline to think that the tranſcriber's ear deceived him, and that 
we ſhould read, as Mr. Theobald has propoſed, —a new and trimmed 
bride. The following paſſage in K. Henry IV. P. I. appears 0 me 
ſtrongly to ſupport his conjecture: | | 

« When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil; N 
„ Came there a certain lord, neat, erimly dreſi d, N 
0 Freſh as ee * 8 
Again, Th Conbelinge 5 * | ien 
and forget e el. 
4 Vour labourſome and Ae trims whereln | IE F058 
«* You made great Juno angry.” 
Again, in our author's Yeaus and Adonis: 6 
% The flowers are ſweet, their colours freſh and trims,” 
„ The freſhneſs which our author page connected with the word ring 
3 


clau, or naked.”  Matonzs 


os KING JOHN. 
Blanch, The lady Conftance ane not Aar we nes 


= from her need. 


1 O, if thou grant my need, 1 10 
Whi only lives but by the death of faith, 


That need muſt needs infer this principle.— 
That faith will live again by death of need: 
O, then, tread down my need, and faith monnts up 5 
Kee my need os and faith is trodden down. 
* Jobn. The king is mov'd, and anſwers not to this, 
* Conft. O, be remov'd from him, and anſwer well, 
Auſt. Do fo, king Philip; hang no more in doubt. 
Baſt, Hang wl but a calf s- Kin, moſt ſweet lout. 
K. Pbi. I am perplex'd, and know not what to ſay. 
' Pand, What canft thou ſay, but will perplex thee more, 
HN ſtand excommunicate, and cuts ? ; 
Phi. Good reverend father, make my perſon. yours, | 
i tell me, how you would beſtow yourſe REI 1 


This royal hand and mine are newly knit; 


And the conjunction of our inward fouls 
Marry'd in league, coupled 75 nd link d bree 
With all religious ſtrength of ſacred vows ; 

The lateſt breath, that gave the ſound of words, 
Was deep- worn faith „Peace, amity; true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and out royal ſelves; | 
And even before this truce, but new bef6re,— 


No longer than we well could waſh our hands, 


To clap this royal bargain up of peace, | 


_ Heaven knows, they were beſmear'd and g 


Ke Hlaughter” s pencil; where reVEnge, did paint 


4 bow 

In the. br and laſt of theſe pages and the ee labourſome ah 105 
zrims that made great Juno angry, * which futely N may be ſup» 
pou mot likely to. i e in, (however, ſcantily Blanch's toilet may 

ave been furniſhed in a camp, ) prove; ei — this emendation i is 
right, or that Mr. Collins's interpretation 0 8 word untrimmed i is the 
true one. Minſhieu's definition of untrimmed, ©« qui n'eſt point t ornGy 
—inornatus, — gs as . of the verb © 1 to trim, 
which, according, to means che dame as © to prank up, ma 
alſo 8 adduced — the wk point. _. Se isDic 1. 1 — Mr Maſe 
juſtly obſerves, that o to trim means to dreſs wry but not to clatbe ; and 


conſequently. 1 it might mean e it can * mean un- 
| The 


KING IO H- N. 


The fearful difference of incenſed kings: 

And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 

So newly join'd in love; ſo ſtrong in both“, 

Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet *? 

Play faſt and looſe with faith? ſo jeſt with heaven, 

Make ſuch unconſtant children of ourſelves, 

As now again to ſnatch our palm from palm; 

Unſwear faith ſworn; and on the marriage bed 

Of ſmiling peace to march a bloody hoſt, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 

Of true ſincerity? O holy "FN 

My reverend father, let it not be fo: 

Out of your grace, deviſe, ordain, impoſe 

Some gentle order; and then we ſhall be bleſt 

To do your pleaſure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 

Save what is oppoſite to England's love. 

Therefore, to arms! be champion of our church ! 

Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curſe, 

A mother's curſe, on her revolting ſon. | 

France, thou may'f hold a Terpent by the tongue, 

A caſed lion * by the mortal paw, | 

A faſting tyger ſafer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou doſt hold. 
K. Phi. I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith, 
Pand. So mak ſt thou faith an enemy to faith ; 

T 2 Arong in both,] I believe the meaning is, love fo Arong in beth 
rties. Jon N SON. | BILE | 
Rather, in batred and in love; in deeds of amity or Sload. Hzngzve 
2 == this kind regreet ?] A regreet is an exchange of ſalutation. 80, 
in Heywood's Iren Age, 1632: | ; 
c 8o bear our kind repreets to Hecuba.“T STEEVENS. 


3 A caſed 1 A caſed lion, is a lion irritated by confinement. 
So, in K. Henry VI, P. III. Act I. ſc. iii: 
« So looks the pent- up lion o er the wretch 
& That trembles under his devouring paws;“ &c. SrEEVEZNS. 
So, in Rowley's ben you ſee me you know me, 1605: ; 
The lyon in his cage is not ſo ſterne | 
4 As royal Henry in his wrathful ſpleene.“ F 
Our author was probably thinking on the lions, which in his time 
as at preſent, were kept in the Tower, in dens ſo ſmall as fully to 
juſtify the epithet he has uſed. Mal R. | 
Kk4 And 
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And, like a civil war, ſet'ſt oath to oath, 
Thy _ againſt thy tongue, O, let thy vow 
Firſt made to heaven, firſt be to heaven perform'd ; 
That is, to be the champion of our church! 
What ſince thou ſwor'ſt, is ſworn againſt thyſelf, 
And may not be performed by thyſelf: 
For that, which thou haſt ſworn to do amiſs, 
Is not amiſs, when it is truly done # ; 
And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
The truth is then moſt done, not doing it: 
The better act of purpoſes miſtook | - 
Is, to miſtake again; though indirect, 
Yet indirection thereby grows dire, - 
And falſhood falſhood cures ; as fire cools fire, 
Within the ſcorched veins of one new burn'd. 
It is religion, that doth make vows kept ; 
But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion 5 ; | 
4 Is not amiſs, when it is truly done ;] That is, (as an anonymous 
writer has ſuggeſted,) when-it is not done; for ſuch is the meaning of 
truly; and the licentiouſneſs of the expreſſion is certainly ſufficiently 
ſuitable to the other riddling terms uſed by the legate. In ſupport of 
this interpretation the next line but one has been quoted : 
» «© The TRUTH is then moſt done, Nor doing it,” 
So, in Love's Labour's 125 . 1 
4 It is religion, to be thus forſeworn,” 5 
By placing the ſecond couplet of this ſentence before the firſt, the 
paſſage will appear perfectly clear. Where doing tends to ill, where an 
intended act is criminal, the truth is 25 done, by not doing the act. 
The criminal act therefore which thou haſt ſworn te do, is not amiſs, 
* will not be imputed to you as a crime, if it be done truly, in the ſenſe! 
have now affixed to truth; that is, If you do got doit.” MALON RE. 
5 But thou haſt ſwyrn againſt "fee c.] The propoſitions, that 


the voice of the church is the voice of beaven, and. that rhe Pope utiers 
*-the voice of the church, neither of which Pandulph's auditors would 
deny, being once granted, the argument here uſed is irreſiſtible ; nor is 
it eaſy, notwithſtanding" the gingle, to enforce it with greater brevity 
or propriety : 12 1 * 
But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion: 
By what thou ſwear'ft, &c. ah | | 
By what. Sir T. Hanmer reads, By that. I think it ſhould be rather 
By which. That is, thou ſewear'ft againſt the thing, by which thay 
ſuear ; that is, -againft religion. F 
The moſt formidable difficulty is in theſe line:: 7 


By what thou ſwear'ſt, againſt the thing thou ſwear'ſt; 
And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth 
Againſt an oath: The truth thou art unſure 
To ſwear, {wear only not to be forſworn © ; 

Elſe, what a mockery ſhould it be to ſwear ? 
But thou doſt ſwear only to be forſworn ; 

And moſt forſworn, to keep what thou doſt ſwear, 

Therefore, thy latter vows, againſt thy firſt, 

Is in thyſelf rebellion to thyſelf: _ 

And better conqueſt never canſt thou make, 
Than arm thy conſtant and thy nobler parts 
Againſt theſe giddy looſe ſuggeſtions: 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thou vouchſafe them: but, if not, then know, 
The peril of our curſes light on thee; 

do heavy, as thou ſhalt not ſhake them off, 


And mal. ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 
Againſt an oath the truth thou: art unſure &c. 
I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the omiſſion of 
a point, The ſenſe, after 1 had conſidered it, appeared to me only this: 
In fewearing by religion againſt religion, to which thou haſt _— 
ſworn, thou makeſt an oath the ſecurity for thy faith againſt an oath al- 
ready taken. I will give, ſays be, a rule for conſcience in theſe cafes. 
Thou may'ſt be in doubt about the matter of an oath z when thou 
ſweareſt thou may'ft not be always ſure to ſevear rightly ; but let this be 
thy ſettled principle, ſwear only not to be forſeworn ; let not the latter 
oaths be at variance with the former. | 
* Truth, through this whole ſpeech, means rectitude of conduct. 
| OHN SON. 
I believe the old reading is right, and that the line © By ht, &c. is 
put in appoſition with that which precedes it: “ But thou haft ſworn 
againſt religion; thou haſt ſworn, by what thou ſweareſt, i. e. in that 
- which thou haſt ſworn, againſt the thing thou ſaveareſt by; i. e. religions 
Our author has many ſuch elliptical expreſſions. See Vol. V. p. 488, 
n. 8. MALON E. A 
© —= ſwear only not to be. forſworn;] The old copy reads—ſwears, 
- Which in my apprehenſion ſhews that two half lines have been loſt, in 
Which the perſon ſuppoſed to ſwear, was mentioned. When the ſame 
word is repeated in two ſucceeding lines, the eye of the compoſitor often 
ghances from the firſt to the ſecond, and in conſequence the intermedi- 
ate words are omitted. For what has been loft, it is now in vain to 
 leek; I have therefore adopted the emendation made by Mr. Pope, 
Which makes ſome kind of ſenſe, MALoNnz. | 


But, 


ws NO JOHN; 


But, in deſpair, die under their black weight, 
Auſt. Rebellion, flat rebellion | 
Ba. Will t not be? 
Will not a calf*s-ſkin flop that mouth of thine ? 
Lew. Father, to arms ! 
Blanch. Upon thy wedding day ? 
Againſt the blood that thou haſt f, 
What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with ſlaughter'd men? 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churliſh drums. 
Clamours of hell, —be meaſures ? to our pomp ? 
O huſband, hear me !-—ah; alack, how new 
Is huſband in my mouth !—even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er anne 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Againſt mine uncle. 
Conft. O, upon my knee, 
Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to * 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. | 
Blanch. Now ſhall I ſee thy love; What motive may 
Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife? 
Conft. That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 
His honour: O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour ! 
Lew. I muſe *, your majeſty doth ſeem ſo cold, 
When ſuch profound reſpects do pull you on. 
Pand. I will denounce a curſe upon his head, 
K. Phi, mo ſhalt not. need —England, 111 fall from 
thee, 
| Conf. O fair return of baniſh'd majeſty ! 4 
Eli. O foul revolt of French inconſtancy ! 
K. Fobn. France, thou ſhalt rue this hour within this 


hour ol 


7 woke meaſures—] The meaſures, it has already been more than 
ence obſerved, were a ſpecies of ſolemn dance in our author's time. 


This ſpeech is formed on the following lines in the old play: 
4% Blanch, And will your grace upon your wedding day 
« Forſake your bride, and follow dreadful drums ? 


« Phil. Drums ſhall be muſick to this wedding day.“ MALoNF« 


I muſe,] 1 wonder. See p. 371, Bo 8. MALONE, 
. | Baſt. 


Bas. Old time the clock-ſetter, that bald ſexton time, 
Is it as he will? well then, France ſhall rue. 
Blanch. The ſun's o' ercaſt with blood: Fair day, adieul 
Which is the fide that I muſt go withal?̃ 
Lam wich both: each army hath a hand; . - 
And, in their rage, I having hold of bot, 
They whirl aſunder, and diſmember me. 
Huſband, I cannot pray that thou may'ſ win; 
Uncle, I needs muſt pray that thou may'ſtlofe ; 
Father, I may not wiſh the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, I will not wiſh thy wiſhes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that fide mall I loſe; _ 
Aſſured loſs, before the match be play d. 2 
Lew. Lady, with me; with me thy fortune lies. 


Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there ay life 


.dies 
K Jobs. Couſin, go draw our puiſſance together. — 


[Exit Baſtard. 


F rancs, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath ; 
A rage, whoſe heat hath this condition, 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
The blood, and deareſt-valu'd blood, of France. 
K. Pbi. Thy rage ſhall burn thee up, and thou ſhalt 
turn 
To aſhes, ere our blood mal enk that fire: 
Look to thyſelf, thou art in jeopardy. 
K. John. No more than he that threats,-To arms, let's 
hie! (2 | penny ap 


The ſame. Plains near Angiers. 


dlarums, Excurſions. "Enter the Bas8TARD, with Au- 
STRIA'S head, | 


Ben. Now, by my life, this day | ws wondrous hot 
Some airy devil ein the ley ®, 2 ; 
i And 


9 Some airy devil) Fwy here probably alludes to the di- 
finQions and diviſions of ſome of the demonologilts, ſo much read and 


KING JOHN.” odp 


regarded 


PT 0 _ 27 — 
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Fos KING IO EN. 
And pours down miſchief. Auſtria's head lie there: 
While Philip breathes. 4 en 5 


Enter King Joux, AR Tn u R, and Hu ER Tr. 


K. John. Hubert, keep this boy :—Philip *, make up; 
My mother is aſſailed in our tent *, f | 
And ta'en, I fear. 


regarded in his time. They diſtributed the devils into different tribes 
and claſſes, each of which had its peculiar properties, attributes, Cc. 
Theſe are deſcribed at length in Burton's Anatomie 4 Melancholy, 

Part I. ſect ii. p. 45, 1632: Of theſe ſublunary devils—Pſellus 
makes fix kinds; fiery, aeriall, terreſtriall, watery, and ſubterranean 
devils, beſides thoſe faieries, ſatyres, nymphes,” @c, -' 

« Fiery ſpirits or divells are ſuch as commonly worke by blazing 
ſtarres, fire.drakes, and counterfeit ſunnes and moones, and fit on 
ſhip's maſts,” Sc. Tc, ; I g 

« Aeriall ſpirits or di wells are ſuch as keep quarter moſt part in the 
alre, cauſe many tempeſts, thunder and lightnings, teare oakes, fire 

mee ples, houſes, ſtrike men and beaſts, make it raine ſtones,” &c, 
n Per 

There is a minute deſeription of different devils or ſpirits, and their 
different functions in Pierce Pennileſſe bis Supplication to the Devill, 1 592, 
With reſpect to the paſſage in queſtion take the following: © the 
ſpirits of the aire will mix themſelves with thunder and lightning, and 
ſa infect the clyme where _ raiſe. any tempeſt, that ſodainely great 
mortalitie ſhall enſue to the inhabitants, The ſpirits of fre have their 
manſions under the region of the moone.'* HEN DERSOR. 

I Pbilip, ] Here the king, who had knighted him by the name of 
Sir Richard, calls him by his former name. Mr. Tyrwhitt would 
read: «S107 3% £ Sw I rebe $34 <4 FIAT SEGAL. 3H * 
Hubert, keep [thou] this boy, &c. STEEvens, 

2 My mother is aſſailed in our tent, ] The author has not attended 
cloſely to the hiſtory. The Queen-mother, whom King John had made 
Regent in Anjou, was in poſſeſſion of the town of Mirabeau in that 

rovince. On the approach of the French army with Arthur at their 
head ſhe ſent letters to King John to come to her relief; which he did 
immediately. As he advanced to the town, -he encountered the army 
that lay before it, routed them, and took Arthur priſoner. The 
| Queen in the mean while remained in perfect ſecurity in the caſtle of 

F DN rn ; 

Such is the beſt authenticated account. Other hiſtorians however ſay 
that Arthur took Elinor priſoner. The author of the old play has fol- 
lowed them. In that piece Elinor is taken by Arthur, and reſcued by 
her fon, MALONE, Dy Canna” a au 
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KING JOHN. 509 
: Baf. My lord, I reſcu'd her; 
Her highneſs is in ſafety, fear you not: 
But on, my liege; for very little pains 


Will bring this labour to an happy end. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
| The ſame, 


Alarums ; Excurſions; Retreat. Enter King Jou v, ELt- 
NOR, ARTHUR, the BasTARD, HUBERT, and Lords. 


K. John. So ſhall it be; your grace ſhall ſtay behind, 
; [0 Elinor. 
So ſtrongly guarded, —Couſin, look not ſad : 
Thy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 
Arth. O, this will make my mother die with grief. 
K. John. Couſin, [to the Baſt.] away for England - 
-* | haſte before: <> - 
And, ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbats ; impriſoned angels 
Set at liberty : the fat ribs of peace 
Muſt, by the hungry, now be fed upon“: 
' Uſe our commiſſion in his utmoſt force. 2 
Baſs. 


3 — the fot ribs of peace 
Muft, by the hungry, now be 4 upon :] The meaning, I think, 
is, „ — the fat ribs of peace muſt now be fed upon by the hungry 
troops,” to whom ſome ſhare of this eccleſiaſtical ſpoil would naturally 
fall, The expreſſion, like many other of our author's, is taken from 
the ſacred writings : * And there he maketh the bungry to dwell, that 
they may prepare a city for habitation,” 107th 54 — Again: 
« He hath filled the hungry with good things,” &c. Sr. Luke, c. i. 53. 
This interpretation is ſupported by the paſſage in the old play, which 
is here imitated : | | 
« Philip, I make thee chief in this affair; 
« Ranſack their abbeys, cloyſters, priories, 
« Convert their coin unto my ſoldiers? uſe,” . 25 
When J read this paſſage in the old play, the firſt idea that ſuggeſted it- 
ſelf was, that a word had dropped out at the preſs, in the line before 
us, and that our author wrote: Hes. KEE 7, 
Muſt by the hungry ſoldiers now be fed on. 


But 


510 KING JOHN, 

Baſt. Bell, book, and candle + ſhall not drive me back, 
When gold and ſilver becks me to come oon. 
I leave your highneſs:—Grandam, I will pray 
(If ever I remember to be holy) | 
For pow fair ſafety ; ſo 1 kiſs your hand. - 

Eli. Farewel, gentle couſin; | 

K. Fohn, Coz, farewel, : [ Exit Baſt, 

Eli. Come hither, little kinſman ; hark, a word, 

| [She takes Arthur a/ide. 


X. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of fleſh 
There is a ſoul, counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love; 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to ſay,—- 
But I will fit it with ſome better time 5. 

By heaven, Hubert, I am almoſt aſham'd 
Jo ſay what good reſpect I have of thee. 
Hub. I am much bounden to your majeſty. 


K. John. Good friend, thou hait no cauſe to ſay fo yet: 


But the interpretation above given renders any alteration unneceſſary, 

5 MALONE» 

The bungry now is this bungry infant. Shakſpeare perhaps uſes the 
word now * ſubſtantive, In Hie, for Meaſure : TRY 

&« — till this very now, 

c When men were fond, I ſmil'd and wonder'd how.” STx xv; 

1 Bell, book, and candle —} In an account of the Romiſh curſe given 

by Dr. Grey, it appears that three candles were extinguiſhed, one by 

one, in different parts of the execration. JokNSON. | 

In Archbiſhop Winchelſea's ſentences of excommunication, anno 
1298, (ſee Johnſon's Ecclefiaftical Laws, Vol. II.) it is directed that 

the ſentence againſt infringers of certain articles ſhould be through - 
out explained in order in Engliſh, with belli tolling, and candles lighted, 
that it may cauſe the greater dread; for laymen have greater regard to 
this ſolemnity, than to the effect of ſuch ſentence.” Rrzzp, 

S — with ſome better names) Ride old copy reads tune. Corrected 
by Mr. Pope. The ſame mi has happened in Twelftb Njght. See 
that play, p. 40, n. 1. In Macbeth, Act IV. ſc. ult. we have This 
time goes manly,” inſtead of—* This tune goes manly.” MALO NT. 
In the handwriting of Shakſpeare's age, the words time and tune are 

' ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from each other. STEEVENS. 


But 
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But thou ſhalt have; and creep time ne'er ſo flow, 
Yet it ſhall come, for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to ſay,— But let it go: 

The ſun is in the heaven; and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of 3 5 

To give me audience: —If the midnight bell 

Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowſy race of night? ; 

| It 


| ©. full of gawds,] GCawds are any ſhowy ornaments. STETVINS. 

7 Sound one unto the drotuſy race of night; ] The word one is here, 
as in many other paſſages in theſe * written on in the old copy. 
Mr. Theobald made the correction. He likewiſe ſubſtituted wnro for 
into, the reading of the original copy; a change that requires no ſup. 
port. In Chaucer and other old writers one is uſually written on. See 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's Gloſſary to the Canterbury Tales. So once was ancient- 
ly written ons. And it ſhould ſeem from a quibbling paſſage in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, that one, in ſome counties at leaſt, was pro- 
nounced in our author's time as if written on, See Vol. I. p. 122, n. 5. 
Hence the tranſcriber's ear might have eaſily deceived him. One of the 
perſons whom I employed to-read aloud to me each ſheet of the preſent 
work before it was printed off, eonſtantly ſounded the word one in this 
manner. He was a native of Herefordſhire. 

The inſtances that are found in the original editions of our author's 
plays, in which on is printed inſtead of one, are ſo numerous, that 
there cannot, in my apprehenſion, be the ſmalleſt doubt that one is the 
true reading in the line before us. Thus, in Coriolanus, edit. 1623, p- 15% 

cc — This double worſhip, 
« Where on part does diſdain with cauſe, the other 
«© Inſult without all reaſon.” | | 
Again, in Cymbeline, 1623, p. 380: 
„ perchance he ſpoke not; but, 
& Like a full-acorn'd boar, a Jarmen on,” &. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, 1623, p. 66: 
C And thou, and Romeo, preſs on heavie bier.“ 
Again, in the Comedy of the Errors, 1623, p. 94: 
« On, whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel.” _ 
Again, in Aut Well that ends well, 1623, p. 240: A good travelley 
is ſomething at the latter end of a dinner, —but on that lies three 
thirds,” &c. Again, in Love's Labour's Loft, quarto, 1598: 
« On, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue. 
Again, ibid. edit. 1623, p. 133: | 
6 On, her hairs were gold, cryſtal the other's eyes.“ 


” 
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If this ſame were a church- yard where we ſtand; a 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs; 
Or if that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, 5 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick; 
(Which, elſe, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that ideot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes ;) 
Or if that thou could'ſt ſee me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone *, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful found of words; 
Then, in deſpight of brooded watchful day“, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts : 

. But 


The ſame ſpelling is found in many other books. So, in Hol. 
land's Suetonius, 1606, p. 14: © he caught from on of them a 
. trumpet,” &c. 

I ſhould not have produced ſo many paſſages to prove a fact of which 
no one can be ignorant, who has the ſlighteſt knowledge of the early 
editions of theſe plays, or of our old writers, had not the author of 
Remarks, &c. on the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, aſſerted, with that 
modeſtly and accuracy by which his pamphlet is diſtinguiſhed, that the 
obſervation contained in the former part of this note was made by one 
totally unacquainted with the old copies, and that „ jt would be 
difficult to find a ſingle inflance” in which on and one are confounded 
in thoſe copies. h 3 

Mr. Steevens juſtly obſerves, that ( the repeated ſtrokes have leſs 
of ſolemnity than the fingle notice, as they take from the horror and 
awful filence here deſcribed as ſo propitious to the dreadful purpoſes of 
the king. Though (he adds) the hour of one be not the natural mid- 
night, it is yet the moſt ſolemn moment of the poetical one, and Shak- 
ſpeare himſelf has choſen to introduce his ghoſt in Hamlet, | 

«© The bell then beating one—.” MALONE. s 
ning conceit alone,] Conceit here, as in many other places, fig 
nĩſies conception, thought. So, in King Richard III: 
6 There's ſome conceit or other likes him well, 

« When that he bids good-morrow with ſuch ſpirit.” 
„ 3 MALONEs« 
i deſpight of brooded watchful day, ] Brooded, I apprehend, 
is here uſed, with our author's uſual licence, for brooding 3 i. e. day, 
who is as, vigilant, as ready with open eye to mark what is done in bis 
preſence, as an animal at brood, For the hint of this interpretation 1 

am 


XING ( 
But, ah, I will not: Vet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'ſt me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven, I would do it, | | 

K. John. Do not I know, thou would'ſt? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: Pll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very ſerpent in my way; 5 
And, whereſoe er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me: Doſt thou underſtand me ? 
Thou art his keeper, 225 

Hub. And I'll keep him ſo, 
That he ſhall not offend your majeſty. 

K. John, Death. | 

Hub. My lord? 

K. Fohn. A grave. 

Hub. He ſhall not live, 

K. John. Enough. N 
I could be merry now : Hubert, I love thee ; 
Well, I'll not ſay what I intend for thee; 


am indebted to Mr. Steevens. Shakſpeare appears to have been ſo fond 
of domeſtick and familiar images, that one cannot help being ſurprized 
that Mr. Pope in reviſing theſe plays ſhould have gained ſo little knows 
ledge of his manner, as to ſuppoſe any corruption here in the text, He 
however, inſtead of breoded, ſubſtituted broad-ey'd, a more poetical 
epithet perhaps, but certainly an unneceſfary emendation; though it 
has been adopted in all the ſubſequent editions. Had this alteration 
been made by Theobald, and had Pope been better acquainted with our 
author's manner and the language of his time, ſuch a change would 
have aftorded him an abundant topick for merriment; for it is very 
fimilar to many of thoſe which he has introduced, by way of ridicule on 
all reſtorers and annotators, in his VIII tus RESTAVsaareos: 
© — pronuſque magis ter, for pronuſque magiſter; © et breve tot 
Trejæ, for © breviter Troje—"; © Infautum regina,” inſtead of . I- 
fandum regina, &c. MaAtLont. | | 
Ah animals while brooded, i. e. with a brood of young under their 

fprote&ion, are remarkably vigilant. The king ſays of Hamlet, 
* fomething's in his ſoul, 

6 O' er which his mclancholy fits at brood.” 8 TEE VIS. 


| Vor. IV. | L 1 Remember. 
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Remember *.—Madam, fare you well: 
I'll ſend thoſe powers o'er to your majeſty. 
Eli. My bleſſing go with thee ! | 
K. John. For England, couſin, go *: 
Hubert ſhall be your man, attend on you | 
With all true dity,—On toward Calais, ho! [Exeunt, 


4 SCENE IV. 
The ſame. The French King's Tent. 


Enter King PII Ir, Lewis, PAN Dur R, and At- 
tendants. 


K. Phi. So, by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole armado? of convicted ſail“ | 
Is ſcatter'd, and disjoin'd from fellowſhip. | 
Pand. Courage and comfort ! all ſhall yet go well. 
K. Phi. What can go well, when we have run ſo ill? 
Are we not beaten ? Is not Angiers loft ? 
Arthur ta'en priſoner ? divers dear friends ſlain ? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'er-bearing interruption, ſpite of France ? 


1 Remember] This is one of the ſcenes to which may be promiſed 
a laſting commendation. Art could add little to its perfection, and 
time itſelf can ſubſtract nothing from its beauties. STEEVENS. 
Fer England, coufin, go.] King John, after he had taken Arthur 
priſoner, ſent him to the town of Falaiſe in Normandy, under the care 
of Hubert, his Chamberlain; from whence he was afterwards removed 
to Rowen, and delivered to the cuſtody of Robert de Veypont. Here 
he was ſecretly put to death. MAL ONE. 
3A whole armado — Armado is a Spaniſh word fignifying a fleet of 
war. The armado in 1588 was called ſo by way of diſtinction. 
STEEVENSs 
+ ef convicted ſail] Overpowered, baffled, deſtroyed. To con- 
vict᷑ and to convince were in our author's time ſyn»nymous. See Min- 
ſheu's DicT. 1617: 4 To convi&, or convince, a lat, convius, over- 
come.“ So, in Macbeth ; l | 
* 66% their malady convinces 
4 The great aſſay of art.” | ; 
Mr. Pope, who ejected from the text almoſt every word that he did 
not underſtand, reads — collacted ſail; and the change was too haſtily 
adopted by the ſubſequent editors. MAL9NZ. 


e 1 ; ; | Lew. 
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Lew. What he hath won, that hath he fortify'd : 
So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd, | 


Such temperate order in ſo fierce a cauſe 5, | 
Doth want example : Who hath read, or heard, 


Of any kindred action like to this? 
K. Phi. Well could I bear that England had this praiſe, 


So we could find ſome pattern of our ſhame. 
| | Enter CONSTANCE. 


Look, who comes here! a grave unto a ſoul ;- 
Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt her will, 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath © ;— _ 
I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. 
Conſt. Lo, now now lee the iſſue of your peace! 
K. Phi, Patience, good lady! comfort, gentle Con- 
_ ſtance! | 


Conſt. No, I defy all counſel “, all redreſs, 


5 in ſo fierce a cauſe,] A ßerce- cauſe is a cauſe conducted with 
precipitation. © Fierce wretchedneſs, in Timon, is, baſly, ſudden . 
miſery. STEEVENS. 9 g. | | 

5 a grave unto a ſoul; e\| 

Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt ber will, | 
In the wile priſon of afflited breath: ] I think we ſhould read 
earth, The paſſage ieems to have been copied from Sr Thomas More: 
& If the body be to the ſoule a priſon, how ſtrait a priſon maketh he 
the body, that ſtuffeth it with ri raßß, that the ſoul can have no room 
to ſtirre itſelf—but is, as it were, encloſed not in a priſon, but in a 
ave.” FARMER. | ; 
There is ſurely no need of change. “ The vile priſon of afflicted 
breath, is the body, the priſon in which the diſtreſſed ſoul is confined. 
So, in a ſubſequent ſcene, John ſpeaking of himſelf ſays, 
ct Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 
& This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, —", 
Here the body is called the confine of breath, as in the text it is called 
the priſon of breath, Again: 
« If I in act, conſent, or fin of thought, 
© Be guilty of the ſtealing that ſweet breath 
«© Which was embounded in this beauteous clay;“ &c. MALoNnE. 
Perhaps the old reading is juſtifiable, So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
„To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds.” STEEVENS. 
7 No, Idefy, &c.] To defy anciently fignified to refuſe, So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: | | 
I do defy thy commiſeration.” STxZSVENS» 
oo, L1z But 
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But that which ends all counſel, true redreſs; 

Death, death :=O amiable lovely death! 

Thou odoriferous ſtench | ſound rottenneſs ! 

Ariſe forth from the couch of laſting night, 

'Thou hate and terror to proſperity, 

And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones; 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows 

And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms ; 

And ſtop this gap of breath? with fulſome duſt, 

And be a carrion monſter like thyſelf : ; 

Come, grin on me; and I will think thou ſmil'ſt, 
And buſs thee as thy wife! Miſery's love“, 

O, come to me! | / 

K. Phi. O fair affliction, peace. 

- Conſt, No, no, I will not, having breath to cry 
O, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth ! 
Then with a paſſion would I ſhake the world; 

And rouze from ſleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 

Which ſcorns a modern invocation *, 
Pand. Lady, you utter madneſs, and not ſorrow. 
Conſt. Thou art not holy * to belie me ſo; 

J am not mad: this hair I tear, is mine; 

My name is Conſtance ; I was Geffrey's wife; 

Young Arthur is my ſon, and he is loſt: 


2 this gap of breath —)] The gap of breath is the mouth; the 
outlet from whence the breath iſſues, MaLoNe. 
9 Miſery's love, &c.] Thou, death, who art courted by Miſery to 
come to his relief, O come to me. So before: 2 
| « Thou hate and terror to proſperigg.” Marone. 
modern invocation. ] It is hard to ſay what Shakſpeare means 
by modern: it is not oppoſed to ancient. In All's Well that ends well, 
ſpeaking of a girl in contempt, he uſes this word: © her modern grace.“ 
It apparently means ſomething ſligbe and inconſiderable. JoxxsoN. 
Modern, I believe, is trite, common. So, in As you like it: 
1 « Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances.” STEEVEXS. 
See Vol. III. p. 472, n. 25 MALONE, | 
; Thou art not boly —] The word nor, which is not in the old copys 
(evidently omitted by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber, or compoſitor,} 
was inſerted in the fourth folio, Mar oN R. | 
2 3 © 5 a8 5 In 


KING JOHN. ir 


T am not mad; — I would to heaven, I were! 
For then, tis like I ſhould forget myſelf c 
O, if I could, what grief ſhould I forget !— 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reaſon 


How I may be deliver'd of theſe woes, 


And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf; 
If I were mad, .I ſhould forget my ſon ; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he : 
I am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 
K. Phi. Bind up thoſe treſſes * : O, what love I note 
In the fair multitude of thoſe her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a filver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thouſand wiry friends + 
Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief; 
Like true, inſeparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity, 
 Conft. To England, if you will?. 
K. Phi, Bind up your hairs. | 
Conſt. Yes, that will; And wherefore will I do it? 
I tore them from their bonds; and cry'd aloud, 
O that theſe hands could fo redeem my ſon, 
As they have given theſe hairs their liberty! 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 


/ 


3 Bind up thoſe treſſes:] It was neceſſary that Conſtance ſhould be 
intertupted, becauſe a paſſion ſo violent cannot be borne long. I wiſh 
the following ſpeeches had been equally happy; but they only ſerve ta 
ſhew, how difficult it is to maintain the pathetick long, JoiNs0N. _ 

4 — iry friends] The old copy reads—wiry fiends, STEEVENS« 

Mr. Pope made the emendation. MALONE. ' 

S To England, "if you will.] Neither the French king, nor Pan- 
dulph, has ſaid a word of England, fince the entry of Conſtance. Per- 


- haps therefore, in deſpair, ſhe means to addreſs the abſent King John: 


Take my ſon to England, if you will;“ now that he is in your power, 
I have no proſpe& of ſeeing him again. It is therefore of no conſe- 
quence to me where he is. Matonrs xm . 

| | * "ICS Becauſe 
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518 KING JOHN. 

Becauſe my poor child is a priſoner.— 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 

That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heaven: 

If that be true, I ſhall ſee my boy again 

For, ſince the birth of Cain, the firſt male-child, 

To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire®, "0. « 

There was not ſuch a gracious creature born 7. 

But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 

And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt ; 2 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit ; 

And ſo he'll die; and, rifing fo again, 

When I ſhall meet him in the court of heaven 

J ſhall. not know him: therefore never, never 

Muſt I behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Pand. Yau hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 
Conſt. He talks to me, that never had a ſon. 
K. Phi. You are as fond of grief, as of your child, 
Conſt. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child *, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; | 


6 a but yeſterday ſuſpire, ] To ſeſpire in Shakſpeare, I believe, on! 
means 032765 1 * in i mots, P. II: | 4 
« Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs down | 
cc Perforce muſt move. STEEVENS. | | 
7 — a gracious creature born,] Gracious, in this inſtance, as in 
ſome others, ſignifies graceful. So, in Albion's Triumph, a Maſque, 
1631: „“ they ſtood about him, not in ſet ranks, but in ſeveral gra- 
eious poſtures.” STEEVENS» A 
A paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from Marſton's Malecontent, 1604, 
induces me to think that gracious likewiſe in our author's time included 
the idea of beauty: © — he is the moſt exquiſite in forging of veins, 
ſpright'ning of eyes, —ſleeking of ſkinnes, bluſhing of cheeks, —blanch- 
ing and bleaching of teeth, that ever made an ould lady gracious by 
torch-light.“ See alſo Vol. II. p. 273, n. 3. MALONE. 
3 Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, ] 
6 Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat pro conjuge luctum.“ 
03465 > 994 59/4 | | Lucan. lib, ix 
Maynard, a French poet, has the ſame thought: 
«© Qui me conſole, excite ma colere, 
Et le repos eſt un bien que je crains : 
„ Mon devil me plait, et me doit toujours plaire, 
I me tient lieu de celle que je plains.” MaLonz. 


TEES | 1 | Puts 
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Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well: had you ſuch a loſs as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do9.— 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 
[Tearing off her head-dreſi. 
When there is ſuch diſorder in my wit. 
O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 
My widow-comfort, and my ſorrows* cure! Exit, 
K. Phi. I fear ſome outrage, and Pl! follow her. ay 
Lew. There's nothing in this world, can make me 


Joy |: | 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale“, ; 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man; 
And bitter ſhame hath ſpoil'd the ſweet word's tafte 3, 
That it yields nought, Lac ſhame, and bitterneſs, 
Pand. Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 


9 bad you ſuch a loſs as I, | 
I could give better comfort than you do.] This is a ſentiment which 
great ſorrow always dictates. Whoever cannot help himſelf caſts his 
eyes on others for aſſiſtance, and often miſtakes their inability for 
coldneſs. JoHNSON. | 
t Therg's nojbing in this world, &c.] The young prince feels his de- 
feat with more ſenfibility than his father. Shame operates moſt ſtrongly 
in the earlier years; and when can diſgrace be leſs welcome than when 
a man is going to his bride? JoxngoN. | 
2 Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale,] Our author, here and in 
another play, ſeems to have had the goth Pſalm in his thoughts: 
« For when thou art angry, all our days are gone, we bring our years 
to an end, as it were a tale that is told.” So again, in Macbeth: 
Life's but a walking ſhadow : | 
6 it is a tale 
4 Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 
« Signifying nothing.” MATL ONE. 5 
3 = the ſcweet word's fe] The ſweet word is life ; which, ſays 
. the ſpeaker, is no lunger ſweet, yielding now nothing but ſhame and 
bitterneſs. Mr. Pope, with ſome plauſibility, but certainly without 
neceſſity, reads - the ſweet world's taſte. Malo x. Is 
0 | 114 | Even 


520 KING JOHN, 
Even in the inſtant of repair and health, 
The fit is ſtrongeſt ; evils, that take leave, 
On their departure moſt of all ſhew evil: 

What have you loſt by loſing of this day? | 
Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happineſs, 
Pan. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 

No, no: when fortune means to men moſt good, 

She looks upon them with a threat'ning eye. 

Tis ſtrange, to think how much king John hath loſt 

In this which he accounts ſo clearly won: 

Are not you griev'd, that Arthur 1s his priſoner ? 

| Lew. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 
Pand, Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 

. hear me ſpeak, with a Jrophenics ſpirit ; 

or even the breath of what J mean to ſpeak 

Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub, 

Out of the path which ſhall directly lead 

Thy foot to England's throne ; and, therefore, mark. 

ohn hath ſeiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be, 

hat, whales warm life plays in that infant's veins, 

'The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain an hour, 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of reſt: 

A ſcepter, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 

Muſt be as boiſtfrouſly maintain'd as gain'd: 

And he, that ſtands upon a ſlippery place, 

Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up: 

That John may ſtand, then Arthur needs muſt fall; 
So be it, for it cannot be but ſo. 

Lew. But what ſhall I gain by young Arthur's fall ? 
Pand. You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then. make all the claim that Arthur did. 

_ Lew. And loſe it, life and all, as Arthur did. | 

Pand. How green you are, and freſh in this old world ! 
23 you plots !; the times conſpire with you: 

or he, that ſteeps his ſafety in true blood 5, 


+ Jobs lays you plots; ] That is, lays plots, which muſt be ſervice- 
able to you. Perhaps our author wrote—your plots, John is doing 
your bufineſs. MAarioNnE. "» 
true blood, ] The blood of him that has the i claim. Jon _ 
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Shall find but bloody ſafety, and untrue. 
This act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 
That none ſo {mall advantage ſhall ftep forth, 
To check his reign, but they will cheriſh it: 
No natural exhalation in the ſky, 
No ſcape of-nature®, no diſtemper'd day, 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, . 
But they will pluck away his natural cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
Abortives, preſages, and tongues of heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lew. May be, he will not touch young Arthur's life, 
But hold himſelf ſafe in his priſonment. 

Pand. O, fir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies : and then the hearts 
Of all his eople Mall revolt from him, 
And kiſs * lips of unacquainted change; 
And pick ſtrong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody . e of John. 
Methinks, I ſee this hurly all on foot; 
And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 
Than I have nam'd !—The baſtard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England, ranſacking the church, 
Offending charity: If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 7 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their fide ; 


6 No ſcape of nature,] The old copy reads :==No ſcope, c. 
STEEVENS. 
It was cörrected by Mr. Pope. The word abortives in the latter 
art of this ſpeech, referring apparently to theſe ſcapes of nature, con- 
gi the emendation that has been made. Matone. | 
The author very finely calls a menſtrous birth, an eſcape of nature. 
As if it were produced while ſhe was buſy elſewhere, or intent on ſome 
other thing. WARBURTON. 2 8 i 
bey would be as a call) The image is taken from the manner 
in which birds are ſometimes caught; one being placed for the purpoſe 
of drawing others to the net, by his note or call. MAaLons, 


Or, 
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622 KING JOHN. 
Or, as a little ſnowò, tumbled about, | 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin, 
Go with me to the king: Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent : 
Now that their ſouls are top-full of offence, | 
For England go; I will whet on the king. | 
Lew. Strong reaſons make ſtrange actions 9: Let us go; 
If you ſay, ay, the king will not fay, no. [Exeunt, 


ACTI SCENE I. 
Northampton. A Room in the Caſtle. 


Euter HUBER Ty and two Attendants. 


Hub. Heat me theſe irons hot; and, look thou ſtand 
Within the arras : when I ftrike my foot | 
Upon the boſom of the ground, ruſh forth; 
And bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 

Faſt to the chair: be heedful : hence, and watch. 

1. Attend. I hope, your warrant will bear out the deed 

Hub. Uncleanly ſcruples! Fear not you: look to't.— 

| [ Exeunt Attendants, 


8 Or, as @ little ſnow,)] Bacon, in his Hiftory of Henry VII. ſpeaking | 
of Simnel's march, obſerves, that © their ſnow-ball did not gather az 
it went.“ Joynso0N, 

9 — ſtrange «ions :] Thus the old copy. The editor of the ſecond 
folio for ſtrange ſubſtituted frong z and the two words ſo nearly reſemble 
each other that they might certainly have been eaſily confounded. But 
in the preſent inſtance I ſee no reaſon for departing from the reading 
of the original copy; which is perfectly intelligible. MALONE. 

1 Northampton. ] The fact is, as has been already ſtated, that Ar- 
thur was firſt confined at Falaiſe, and afterwards at Rouen'in Nor- 
rmandy, where he was put to death.-Our author has deviated in 
this particular from the hiftory, and brought King John's nephew to 
England ; but there is no circumſtance, either in the original play, or 
in this of Shakſpeare, to point out the particular caſtle in which 
he is ſuppoſed to be confined. The caſtle of Northampton has been 
mentioned in ſome modern editions as the place, merely becauſe in 
the firſt act King John ſeems to have been in that town, In the old 
copy there is no where any notice of place, MAtonzs, © 

| Young 
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Young lad, come forth; I have to fay with you. 
1 Enter ARTHUR. | 


Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hub. Good morrow, little prince. | 
Arth. As little prince (having ſo great a title 
To be more prince) as may be.—You are ſad. 
Hub, Indeed, I have been merrier, 
 Arth. Mercy on me! 
Methinks, no body ſhould be ſad, but I: 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as ſad as night?, 
Only for wantonneſs. By my chriſtendom 3, 
So 1 were out of priſon; and kept ſheep, 
I ſhould be as merry as the day is long; 
And ſo I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practiſes more harm to me : 
He is afraid of me, and I of him: 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's ſon ? 
No, indeed, is't not; And I-would to heaven, 
I were your ſon, ſo you would love me, Hubert. 
Hub, If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 


2 Young gentlemen, &c. ] It ſhould ſeem that this affectation had 
found its way into England, as it is ridiculed by Ben Jonſon in the cha- 
rafter of Maſter Stephen in Every Man in bis Humour, 1601. Again 
in Lylly's Midas, 1592 : © Melancholy] is melancholy a word for a 
barber's mouth? Thou ſhould'ſ ſay, heavy, dull, and doltiſh z melan- 
choly is the creſt of courtiers, and now every baſe companion, &c. ſays 
he is melancholy.” STEEVENS. ; 

I doubt whether our author had any authority for attributing this 
ſpecies of affectation to the French. He generally aſcribes the man- 
ners of England to all other countries. MALONE. 

3' By my chriſtendom,] This word is uſed both here and in APs 
Well that ends well, for baptiſm, or rather the baptiſmal name: nor is 
this uſe of the word peculiar to our author. Lilly, his predeceſſor, has 
employed the word in the ſame way: © Concerning the body, as there 
is no gentlewoman ſo curious to have him in print, ſo there is ne one 
' ſo careleſs to have him a wretch, —only his right ſhape to ſhew him a 
man, his chriflendome to prove his faith.” Eupbues and bis England, 
1581. See alſo Vol. III. p. 363, n. G. Marox E. 


* | Therefore 
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Therefore I will be ſudden, and diſpatch.  [Afidgy, 
Arth. Are you ſick, Hubert? you look pale to-day :; 
In ſooth, I would you were a little ſick ; 
That I might fit all night, and watch with you: 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 
Hub. His words do take poſſeſſion of my boſom. ©" 
Read here, young Arthur. [e bing a paper.] How now, 
fooliſh rheum ! | [Alae. 
Turning diſpiteous torture out of door! 
J muſt be brief; left reſolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womaniſh tears. 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ ? 
4rth. Too fairly, Hubert, for ſo foul effect: 
Muſt yu with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 
Hub. Young boy, I muſt, 
Arth, And will you ? | 
Hub. And I will. | 
Arth, 1 you the heart? When your head did but 
ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The beſt J had, a princeſs wrought it me,) 
And I did never al it you again: 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time; 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 8 
Many a poor man's ſon would have lain ſtill, 
And ne'er have ſpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your fick ſervice had a prince. 
Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love, 
And call it, cunning; Do, an if you will : 
If heaven be pleas'd that you muſt uſe me ill, 
Why, then you muſt.— Will you put out mine eyes? 
Thefe eyes, that never did, nor never ſhall, 
So much as frown on you ? 
Hub. I have ſworn to do it; 
And with hot irons maſt I burn them out. 
Arib. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do 72 
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The iron of itſelf, though heat red-hot “, 

Approaching near theſe eyes, would drink my tears 

And quench this firy indignation 5, a 

Even in the matter of mine innocence: 

Nay, after that, conſume away in ruſt, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more ſtubborn-hard than hammer'd iron ? 

An if an angel ſhould have come to me, 

And told me, Hubert ſhould put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ'd him; no tongue, but Hubert's®. 
Hub. Come forth. Lamp. 


Re-enter Attendants, with cord, irons, Cc. 


Do as I bid you. 
Arth. O, ſave me, Hubert, ſave me ! my eyes are out, 

Even with the fierce looks of theſe bloody men. | 
Hub. Give me the iron, I ſay, and bind him here. 
Arth. Alas, what need you be ſo boiſt'rous-rough ? 

I will not ftruggle, I will ſtand ſtone- ſtill. 

For ww e, Hubert, let me not be bound! 

Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive theſe men away, 

And I will fit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 


4 — though heat red-bot,] The participle beat, though now obſolete, 
was in uſe in our author's time, See Twelfth Night, p. 5, i-6. 

So, in the ſacred writings 2 He commanded that they ſhould heat 
the furnace one ſeven times more than it was wont to be bear. Dan. 
ch. iii. v. 19. MALONE. . | "KAY 

S - and quench this firy indignation,] As the iron is not yet pro- 
duced, perhaps our author wrote—<his firy indignation. By this firy 
indignation, however, he might mean, —the indignation thus produced 
by the iron being made red-hot for ſuch an inhumaa purpoſe. Marone. 

Theſe laſt words are taken from the Bible. In the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, we read“ a certain fearful looking-for of judgment and 
fury indignation.” WHALLEY. 

I wvould not have believ*'d bim; no tongue but Hubert's.] Shak- 
_ very probably meant this line to have been broken off imperfect- 
* iy; mus: | 

IT would not have believ'd bim: no tongue, but Hubert 
The old reading is, kowever, ſenſe. STERVIRS. N 
- or 
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Nor look upon the iron angerly : Hr; ID 1 
Thruſt but theſe men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. | | 

Hub. Go, ſtand within; let me alone with him. 

1. Attend. I am beſt pleas'd to be from ſuch a deed. 
| [ Exeunt Atrendants, 
Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my friend; 
He hath a ſtern look, but a gentle heart — 
Let him come back, that his compaſſion may 
Give life to yours. 162i 
. Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourſelf. 

Arth. Is there no remedy? _ 

Hub. None, but to loſe your eyes. e 

Arth. O heaven! — that there were but a moth in 

. a 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand' ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe ! 

Then, feeling what ſmall things are boiſt'rous there, 
Your vile intent muſt needs feem horrible, Ks 
Hub. Is this your promiſe? go to, hold your tongue, 
Artb. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 

Muſt needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue *, 
So I may keep mine eyes; O, ſpare mine eyes; 
Though to no uſe, but {till to look on you! 
Lo, by my troth, the inſtrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 


7 — a moth in yours, ] Surely we ſhould read—a more. Our author, 
who has borrowed ſo much from the ſacred writings, without doubt. 
remembered, “ And why beholdeſt thou the more that is in thy bro- 
ther's eye, &c. Matth. c. vii. v. 3 So, in Hamlet: 8 
« A mote it is, to trouble the mind's eye.” a 
A mote is a ſmall particle of ſtraw or It is likewiſe uſed by 

old writers for an atom. MaLoNns. Ct na | 

s Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue,] This is according. 
to nature. We imagine no evil ſo great as that which is near us. 
8 2 2 4 f Jonxs o. 


Arth, 


- 
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Arth. No, in good ſooth; the fire is dead with grief“, 
Being create for comfort, to be us d 
In undeſerv'd extremes: See elſe yourſelf ; 
There is no malice in this burning coal“; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his ſpirit out, 
And ſtrew'd repentapt aſhes on his head. 
Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arth. And if you do, you will but make it bluſh, 
And glow with ſhame of your 38 Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will ſparkle in your eyes; 
And, like a dog, that is compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his maſter that doth tarre him on. 
All things, that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack | 
That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uſes. | 
Hub. Well, ſee to live *; I will not touch thine eye 
For all the treaſure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I ſworn, and I did purpoſe, boy, 
With this ſame very iron to burn them out. 
Artb. O, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You were diſguiſed. | | 
Hub. Peace: no more. Adieu; 
Your uncle muſt not know but your are dead. 
I'll fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports. 
And, pretty child, ſleep doubtleſs, and ſecure, 


9 — the fire is dead with grief, &c.] The ſenſe is: the fire, being 
created not to hurt, but to comfort, is dead with grief for finding itſelf 
uſed in acts of cruelty, which, being innocent, I have not deſerved. 

OHNSONs 

1 There is no malice in this burning coal ;] Dr. Grey ſays, „that ng 
malice in a burning coal is certainly abſurd, and that we ſhould read: 

«© There is no malice burning in this coal.” STEEVENS. 

Dr. Grey's remark in this paſſage is an hyper-criticiſm. The coal 
was ſtill burning, for Hubert ſays, * he could revive it with his 
breath: but it had loſt for a time its power of injuring by the abate- 
ment of its heat. Mason, 

2 — ſee to live;] The meaning is not, I believe,-keep your eye- 
fight, that you may live (for he might have lived though blind), The 
words, agreeably to a common idiom of our language, mean, I con- 
ceive, no more than /ives MALONE. 5 "I 
N That 
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That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. | - 
Arth. O heaven -I thank you, Hubert. 
Hub. Silence; no more: Go cloſely in with me ?; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [Bxeunt, 


| SCENE II, 
The ſame. A Room of ftate in the Palace, 


Enter King Joux, crown'd; PEMBROKE, SALISBURY, 
and other Lords, The king takes his fate. 


K. John, Here once again we ſit, once again crown'd *, 
And look'd upon, I hope, with chearful eyes. 
Pemb. This once again, but that your highneſs pleas'd, 
Was once ſuperfluous*: you were crown' d before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off; 
The faiths of men ne' er ſtained with revolt; 
Freſh expectation troubled not the land, 
With any long' d-for change, or better ſtate. | 
Sal. Therefore, to be poſſeſs d with double pomp, 
To guard a title 5 that was rich before, | 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a me on tne violet, 
To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 


© 3 Go cloſely in with mez}] j. e. ſecretly, privately. 30, in the 
Atheift®s Tragedy, 1612, Act IV. ſc. i. Enter Friſco cloſely. Again, 
in Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel : c — that when he was free from te- 
ſtraint, he ſhould cloſely take out a lodging at Greenwich.” REED. 
once again—] Old Copy—againſl, Corrected in the fourth 
folio. MaALoNnE. | ens | 
4 This once again, -was once ſuperfluous ;3) This one time more wa 
one time more than enough, Jonn gon. | 
John's ſecond coronation was at Canterbury in the year 1201. He 
as crowned a third time at the ſame gs after the murder of his 
nephew, in April 1202; probably with a view of confirming his title 
to the throne, his c titor no longer ſtanding in his way. MAL ONE. 
To guard atitle—}] To guard, is to fringe. Jonwnson. | 
Rather, to ornament with n border, or lace, Ses Vol, II, p. 66, 
n. 9. MaALONE, 0 IE 1) E 
. To 


To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is waſteful, and ridiculous exceſs. 

Pemb. But that your royal pleaſure muſt be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told ©; 

And, in the laſt repeating, troubleſome, 
Being urged at a time unſeaſonable. 

Sal. In this, the antique and well-noted face 

Of plain old form is much disfigured : 

And, like a ſhifted wind unto a ſail, 

It makes the courſe of thoughts io fetch about; 
Startles and frights confideration ; 8 
Makes ſound opinion ſick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion'd robe. | 

Pemb. When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in covetouſneſs 7? : \ 
And, oftentimes, excuſing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worſe by the excuſe ; 

As patches, ſet upon a little breach, 
Diſcredit more in hiding of the fault *, 
Than did the fault before it was ſo patch'd. 

Sal. To this effect, before you were new-crown'd, 
We breath'd our counſel : but it pleas'd your highneſs 
To over-bear it; and we are all well pleas'd; 
Since all and every part of what we would ?, 


6 an ancient tale new told;] We have already had this alluſion 
in a former ſcene, See P · 519, Ns 2. Marton E. 
7 When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their ſkill in covetouſneſs: ] So, in our author's 
103d Sonnet: | | 
« Were it not ſinful then, ftriving to mend, 
« To mar the ſubje& that before was well?“ 
Again, in Xing Lear: 
cc Striving to better, oft we mar what's well.“ Mato. 
— in covetouſneſs: ] i. e. Not by their avarice, but in an eager 
emulation, an intenſe defire of excelling; as in Xing Henry V. 
« But if it be a fin to covet bonowrs 
« I am the moſt offending ſoul alive.” TrzopBaALD. 
5 — in biding of the fault,] Fault means blemiſh. STEEVENS. 
9 Since all and every part of what we would, ] Since the whole and 
each particular part of our wiſhes, & c. MALONE. 
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Doth make a ſtand at what your highneſs will. 

K. John. Some reaſons of this double coronation 
I have poſſeſs'd you with, and think them ſtrong ; 
And more, more ſtrong (when leſſer is my fear“) 
I ſhall indue you with: Mean time, but aſk 
What you would have reform'd, that is not well 
And well ſhall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requeſts. | 

Pemb. Then I, (as one that am the tongue of theſe 
To ſound the purpoſes * of all their hearts,) 
Both for myſelf and them, (but, chief of all, 
Your ſafety, for the which myſelf and them 
Bend their beſt ſtudies,) heartily requeſt 
The enfranchiſement of Arthur; whoſe reſtraint . 
Doth move the murmuring lips of diſcontent 
Io break into this dangerous argument, — 
If, what in reſt you have, in right you hold, 
Why then your fears (which, as they ſay, attend 
The ſteps of wrong) ſhould move you to mew up 
Your tender kinſman, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth. 
The rich advantage of good exerciſe “? 
'That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occaſions, let it be our ſuit, 
'That you have bid us aſk his liberty ; 
Which for our goods we do no further aſk, 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 


T — (when Jer is my fear )] The old copy reads —tben leſſer. Core 
rected by Mr. Tyrwhitt. MALoNE. | 0 

2 To ſound the purpoſe. ] To declare, to publiſh the defires of all 
thoſe. JonnsoN. 

3 Why then your fears, &.] The conſtruction is, If you have a good 
title to what you now quietly poſſeſs, why then ſbould your fears move 
you, &c. MAL OR R. | 

4 good exerciſe:] In the middle ages the whole education of 
princes and noble youths conſiſted in martial exerciſes, &c. Theſe 
could not be eafily had in a priſon, where mental improvements might 
have been afforded as well as any where elſe; but this ſort of education 
never entered into the thoughts of our active, warlike, but illiterate 


nobility. PrRxcr. 
22 Counts 
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Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 
K. John. Let it beſo; I do commit his youth 


Enter HuBERT, 


To your direction. Hubert, what news with you? 
Pemb. This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed 
He ſhew*d his warrant to a friend of mine: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpeQ of his 
Does ſhew the mood of a much-troubled breaſt ; 
And I do fearfully believe, 'tis done, 
What we ſo fear'd he had a charge to do. 
Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience 5, 
Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles ſet 5 : 


His paſſion is ſo ripe, it needs muſt break. 


Pemb. And, when it breaks 7, I fear, will iſſue thence. 


The foul corruption of a ſweet child's death. 
K. John. We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong hand. 
Good lords, although my wall to give is living, 
The ſuit which you demand is gone and dead ; 
He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 
Sal. Indeed, we fear'd, his ſickneis was paſt cure. 


5 Between bis purpoſe and his conſcience,] Between the criminal act 
that he planned and commanded to be executed, and the reproaches of 


his conſcience conſequent on the execution of it. So, ia the next ſcenes = 


& It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; 
© The practice, and the purpoſe, of the king.“ 

We have nearly the ſame expreſſions afterwards : 

« Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, [in John's own perſan] 
6 Hoſtility, and civil tumult, reigns 
t Between my conſcience and my couſin's death.””' MALONSE. 

6 Like beralds 'twixt two dreadful battles ſet :] But heralds are not 
planted, I preſume, in the midſt betwixt two lines of battle; though 
they, and trumpets, are often ſent over from party to party, to propoſe 
terms, demand a parley, &c. I have therefore ventured to read 
ſent. TazoBALD. 

Set is not fixed, but only placed; heralds muſt be ſee between battles 
in order to be ſent between them. Jon xNsOR. 

7 And, when it breaks,] This is but an indelicate metaphor, taken 
from an impoſtumated tumour, JorX$soN, | | 
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Pemb. Indeed, we heard how near his death he was 
Before the child himſelf felt he was ſick: ; 
This muſt be anſwer'd, either here, or hence. 
K. John. Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 
Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? 
Sal. It is apparent foul-play ; and 'tis ſhame, 
That greatneſs ſhould ſo groſsly offer it 
So thrive it in your game! and ſo farewel.. - | 
Pemb. Stay yet, lord Saliſbury ; I'll go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this iſle, 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while! 
This muſt not be thus borne : this will break out 
To all our ſorrows, and ere long, I doubt. [ Exeunt Lords, 
K. John. They burn in indignation ;' J repent ; 
There is no ſure foundation ſet on blood; | 
No certain life atchiey'd by others? death.— 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


A fearful eye thou hat ; Where is that blood, 

That I have ſeen inhabit in thoſe cheeks ? 

So foul a ſky clears not without a ſtorm : 

Pour down thy weather :—How ow all-in France ? 
Me. From France to England *.—Never ſuch a power 
For any foreign preparation, 8 
Was levy' d in the body of a land! 

The copy of your ſpeed is learn'd by them; 

For, when you ſhould be told they do prepare, 

The tidings come, that they are all arriv'd. 

K. John, O, where hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it ſlept? ? Where is my mother's care; 


From France to England.) The king aſks bow all goes in France; 
the meſſenger catches he word goes, and anſwers, that whatewer is in 
France goes now, into England. JonunsoNn. 
9.0, where bath our intelligence been drunk? 
Where bath it flept ?] So, in Macbeth: 
6% Was the hope drunk : 
6 Wherein you dreſs'd yourſelf ? hath it ſept ſince? MAaront. 


That 
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That ſuch an army could be drawn in France, 
And ſhe not hear of it ? e 

Me/. My liege, her ear 
Is ſtopp'd with duſt; the firſt of April, dy'd 
Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my lord, 
The lady Conſtance in a frenzy dy'd 
Three days before: but this from rumour's tongue 
T idly heard ; if true, or falſe, I know not. 

K. John. Withhold thy ſpeed, dreadful occaſion ! 
O, make a league with me, till I have pleas'd 
My diſcontented peers What! mother dead? 
How wildly then walks my eſtate in France *.!— 
Under whoſe conduct came thoſe powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv'ſt out, are landed here? 

Me/. Under the Dauphin. 


Enter the BASTARD, and Peter of Pomfret, 


K. John. Thou haſt made me giddy 
With theſe ill tidings.—Now, what ſays the world 
'To your proceedings ? do not ſeek to ſtuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

Baſt. But, if you be afeard to hear the worſt, 
Then let the worſt, unheard, fall on your head. 

K. John. Bear with me, couſin ; for I was amaz'd 
Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
| Aloft the flood; and can give audience 
To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. 

Baſt, How I have ſped among the clergymen, 
The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. 
But, as I travell'd hither through the land, 
I find the people ſtrangely fantaſy d; | 
Poſſeſs' d with rumours, full of idle dreams; 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear: 


T How wildly then walks my eftate in France ] i. e. How ill my 
affairs go in France — The verb, to wall, is uſed with great licence 
by old writers. It often means to go; to move. So, in the Con- 
tinuation of Harding's Chronicle, 1543s © Evil words «<valke far.“ 
Again, in Fenner's Compter s Commonwealth, 1618: © The keeper, 
admiring he could not hear his priſoner's tongue wall all this while,” 
Kc. Marlen n. 
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534 KING JOHN. 


And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels; 
'To whom he ſung, in rude harſh-ſounding rhimes, 
'That, ere the next Aſcenſion-day at noon, 
Vour highneſs ſhould deliver up your crown. 
K. * Thou idle dreamer, wherefore did'ſt thou ſay 
0? 
Pet. Fore-knowing that the truth will fall out fo. 
K. John. Hubert, away with him; impriſon him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he ſays, | 
I ſhall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd: 
Deliver him to ſafety *, and return, 
For I muſt uſe thee, —O my gentle couſin, 
| Exit HuBerT, with Peter. 
Hear*ſt thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd ? 
2 The French, my lord; men's mouths are full of it: 
Beſides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Saliſbury, 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire,) 
And others more, going to ſeek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they ſay *, is kill'd to-night 
On your ſuggeſtion. | 
E. John. Gentle kinſman, go, 
And thruſt thyſelf into their companies: 
I have a way to win their loves again; 
Bring them before me. 
Baff. I will ſeek them out. 
K. Jobn. Nay, but make haſte; the better foot before. 
O, let me have no ſubject enemies, 
When adverſe foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of ftout invaſion !— 
Be 3 ſet feathers to thy heels; . 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 
Bat. The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me De. 
: Exit. 


2 Deliver bim to ſaftty,] That is, Give him into ſafe cuſtody. 
OHNSONs 


| ® — who, they ſay,] Old Copy ben. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 


MaLoNnNE., 


K. John. . 
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K. John. Spoke like a ſprightful noble gentleman.— 
Go after him; for he, perhaps, ſhall need | 
Some * betwixt me and the peers ; 

And be thou he. 
Meſ. With all my heart, my liege, [Exits 
K. Jobx. My mother dead! 


Re-enter HUBERT. 


Hub. My lord, they ſay, five moons were ſeen to- 
night * : 

Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wondrous motion. 

K. John. Five moons ? 

Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the ftreets 
Do propheſy upon it dangerouſly : | 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths : 
And when they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
And whiſper one another in the ear; 
And he, that ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wriſt ; 
Whilſt he, that hears, makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes, 
I ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 
'The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth ſwallowing a tailor's news; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, (which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet?,) —_ 

| 0 


2 — five moons Were ſeen to-night ; Kc. This incident is mentioned 
in the old King Fobn. STEEVENS. 
3' — ſlippers, (<vhich bis nimble baſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, J] Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
confounded the man's, ſhoes with his gloves, He that is frighted or 
hurried may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either ſhoe will 
equally admit either foot, The author ſeems to be diſturbed by the 
the diſorder which he deſcribes, JonxSsON. 4 
Dr, Johnſon forgcts that ancient ſlippers might poſſibly be very differ- 
ent from modern ones. Scott in his Diſcoverie of Witchcraft tells us: 
© He that receiveth a miſchance, will conſider, whether he put not on 


his ſhirt the wrong fide outwards; or his left ſboe on his righ foot.” 
M m 4 Que 
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536 KING JOHN. 


Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwaſh'd artificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K. John. Why ſeekꝰ thou to poſſeſs me with theſe fears: 
Why urgeſt thou ſo oft young Arthur's death? ” WM 
Thy hand hath murder'd him: I had a mighty cauſe 
To wiſh him dead, but thou hadſt none to kill him. 

Hub, Had none, my lord“! why, did you not provoke me? 
K. Fohn. It is the curſe of kings, to be attended 
By ſlaves, that take their humours for a warrant 


One of the jeſts of Scogan by Andrew Borde, is how he defrauded two 
ſnoemakers, one of a right foot boot, and the other of a left foot one. 
| ARMER. 
Barrett in his Alvearie, 1580, as an inftance of the word wrong, 
ſays: * to put on his ſhoves evrong.” Again, in A merye Feſt of a 
Man that was called 'Howleglas, bl. 1. no date: „ Howleglas had cut 
all the lether for the /efte foote. Then when his maſter ſawe all his 
lether cut for the /efte foote, then aſked he Howleglas if there belong- 
ed not to the /efte Fay a right foote. Then ſayd Howleglas to his 
maiſter, If that he had tolde that to me before, I would have cut them; 
but an it pleaſe you I ſhall cut as mani rigbt ſboone unto them.“ 
STEEVENS. 
See the Philoſophical Tranſafions abridged, Vol. III. p. 432, and 
Vol. VII. p. 23, where are exhibited ſhoes and ſandals ſhaped to 
the feet, ſpreading more to the outſide than the infide, ToL LIT. 
So, in Holland's tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606: „ if in a morn- 
ing his ſhoes were put one [r. en] wrong, and namely the left for the 
right, he held it unlucky.” Our author himſelf alſo. furniſhes an au- 
thority to the ſame point. Speed in the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
ſpeaks of a /eft ſhoe.— It ſhould be remembered that tailors generally 
work barefooted : a circumſtance which Shakſpeare probably had in his 
thoughts when he wrote this paſſage, I believe the word contrary in his 
time was frequently accented on the fecond ſyllable, and that it was in. 
tended to be ſo accented here, So Spenſer, in his Faery Queen : 
e That with the wind contrdry courſes ſew.” Raton, a 
1 Had none, my lord !] Old copy—No bad. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Matrox. | 
ie is tbe curſe of kings, &c. ] This plainly hints at Daviſon's caſe; 
in the affair of Mary queen of Scots. WarBuRTON, _ 
It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his court to 
Elizabeth by this covert apology for her conduct ts Mary The queen 
of Scots was beheaded in 1587, ſome years, I believe, before he had 


produced any play on the ſtage, MALonz, T 


KING JOHN. 
To break within the bloody houſe of life: 
And, on the winking of authority, | 
To underſtand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majeſty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis'd reſpect. 
Hub. Here is your hand and ſeal for what I did. 
K. Jobn. O, when the laſt account *twixt heaven and 
earth | 
Is to be made, then ſhall this hand and ſeal 
Witneſs againſt us to damnation ! 
How oft the ſight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done? Hadeſt not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 8 
Quoted $5, and ſign'd, to do a deed of ſhame, 
This murder had not come into my mind: 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aſpèct, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable, to be employ'd-in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conſcience to deſtroy a prince, 
Hub. My lord,— _ | 
K. John. 8 thou but ſhook thy head /, or made 2 
pauſe, | 


6 Quoted, —] i. e. obſerved, diſtinguiſh'd, So, in Hamlet: 
« I am ſorry, that with better heed and judgment 
c I had not quoted him.“ STEE VERS. 
See Vol. II. p. 378, n. 6. Martone. n 
7 Hadft thou but ſhook thy head, &c.] There are many touches of 
nature in this conference of John with Hubert. A man engaged in 
wickedneſs would keep the profit to himſelf, and transfer the guilt to 
his accomplice. . Theſe reproaches vented againſt Hubert are not the 
words of art or policy, but the eruptions of a mind ſwelling with con- 
ſciouſneſs of a crime, and deſirous of difcharging its miſery on another. 
This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ah ipſis receſſilus men- 
tis, from the intimate knowledge of mankind ; particularly that line in 
which he ſays, that to bave bid him tell bis tale in expreſs words, would 
have firuck him dumb: nothing is more certain, than that bad men 
uſe all the arts of fallacy upon themſelves, palliate their actions to their 
own minds by gentle terms, and hide themſelves from their own detec» 


Lon ip ambiguities and ſubterfuges. Jenxsox. | 
| | When 


it. WARBURTON. 


538 KING JOHN, 


When 1 . darkly what I purpoſed ; 

Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 
And bid“ me tell my tale in expreſs words; 
Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me break off, 
And thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears in me ; 
But thou didft underſtand me by my figns, 
And didf in figns again parley with fin ; 
Yea, without ſtop, didft let thy heart conſent, 
And, conſequently, thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name. 
Out of my ſight, and never ſee me more! 8 
My nobles leave me; and my ſtate is brav'd, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers: 
Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hoſtility and civil tumult reigas | 
Between my conſcience, and my couſin's death, 

Hub. Arm you againſt your other enemies, 
I'll make a peace between your ſoul and you. 
Young Arthur 1s alive: 'This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimſon ſpots of blood. 
Within this boſom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd*rous thought ?, 
And you have ſlander'd nature in my form; 
Which, howlſoever rude exteriorly, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 
K. John. Doth Arthur live? O, haſte thee to the peers, 

Throw this report on their incenſed rage, 


3s And bid—] The old copy reads. At bid, For the preſent 
emendation I am anſwerable. Mr. Pope reads—Or bid me, &c. but 
As is very unlikely to have been printed for Or. MAL ONE. 

9 The dreadful motion of a murd*rous thought, | Nothing can be falſer 
than what Hubert here ſays in his own vindication; for we find, from 
2 preceding ſcene, the motion of a murd'rous thought bad entered into 
him, and that very deeply: and it was with difficulty that the tears, 
the intreaties, and the innocence of Arthur had diverted and ſuppreſſed 

4 4 ; And 
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And make them tame to their obedience ! 

Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 

Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 

Preſented thee more hideous than thou art. 

O, anſwer not; but to my cloſet bring 

'The angry lords, with all expedient haſte : 

I conjure thee but ſlowly ; run more faſt “. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. Before the Caſtle. 


Enter ARTHUR on the walls. 


Arth. The wall is high; and yet will I leap down 7. 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not !— 
There's few, or none, do know me; if they did, 
This ſhip-boy's ſemblance hath diſguis'd me quite. 
I am afraid; and yet Ill venture it. 
If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
PII find a thouſand ſhifts to get away: 
As good to die, and go, as die, and ſtay, [laps down. 


6 The old play is divided into two parts, the firſt of which concludes 
with the king's diſpatch of Hubert on this meſſage ; the ſecond begins 
with “ Enter Arthur, &c. as in the following (ſcene. STEEVENS. 

7 The wall is high, and yet will I leap down :—] Our author has 
here followed the old play. In what manner Arthur was deprived of 
his life, is not aſcertained. Matthew Paris, relating the event, uſes 
the word evanuit ; and indeed as King Philip aiterwards publickly ac- 
cuſed King John of putting his nephew to death, without mentioning 
either the manner of it or his accomplices, we may conclude that it 
was conducted with impenetrable ſecrecy, The French hiſtorians how- 
ever ſay, that John coming in a boat, during the night-time, to the 
caſtle of Rouen, where the young prince was confined, ordered him to 
be brought forth, and having ſtabbed him, while ſupplicating for mer- 
cy, the king faſtened a ſtone to the dead body, and threw it into the 
Seine, in order to give ſome colour to a report, which he afterwards 
cauſed to be ſpread, that the prince attempting to eſcape out of a wine 


cow of the tower of the caſtle, fell into the river, and was drowned, 
| MALONE. 


7 O me! 


$40 KING JOHN. 
O me! myuncle's ſpirit is in theſe ſtones !— 
Heaven take my ſoul, and England keep my bones! [ tes, 


Enter PEMBROKE, SALISBURY, and BicoT, 
Sal. Lords, I will meet him at ſaint Edmund's-bury ; 
It is our ſafety, and we muſt embrace | 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 
Pemb. Who brought that letter from the cardinal ? 
Fal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France; 


| Whoſe private with me *, of the Dauphin's love, 


Is much more general than theſe lines import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 

Sal. Or, rather, then ſet forward : for *twill be 
Two long days? journey, lords, or e'er we meet“. 

Enter the BASTARD. 
| Baſt. Once more to-day well met, diſtemper'd lords! 

The king, by me, requeſts your preſence ſtraight. 

Sal. The king hath diſpoſſeſs'd himſelf of us; 
We will not line his thin beſtained cloak 
Vith our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where-e'er it walks: 
Return, and tell him ſo; we know the worſt. | 
"" Baſt. What e'er you think, good words, I think, were 


beſt. | | 


3 Whoſe private, &c. ] i. e. whoſe private account of the Dauphin's 
affection to our cauſe, is much more ample than the letters. Por x. 

9 —ore'er eve meet.] This phraſe, ſo frequent in our old writers, 

is not well underſtood. Or is here the ſame as ere, i. e. before, The 


addition of ever, or e'er, is merely augmentative. 
That or has the full ſenſe of before, and that &er when joined with 


it is merely augmentative, is proved from innumerable paſlages in our 
ancient writers, wherein or occurs ſimply without er, and muſt bear 


% 


that ſigniſication. Thus, in the old tragedy of Maſter Arden of Fever- 

am, 1599, quarto, (attributed by ſome, though falſely, to Shake 
ſpeare) the wife ſays, 

& He ſhall be murdered or the gueſts come in.“ Sig. H. 3. b. 

PERCY» 

. Again, in Every Man, a Morality, no date : 

As, or we departe, thou Walt know.” 

Again, in the interlude of the Diſobedient Child, bl. I. no date 

« To ſend for victuals or I came away.” STEEVENS. 807 

N | Ats 
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Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon now *. 
Baſt. But there is little reaſon in your grief; 
Therefore, *twere reaſon, you had manners now. 
Pemb. Sir, fir, impatience hath his privilege. 
Baß. Tis true; to hurt his maſter, no man elſe a. 
Sal. This is the priſon: What is he lies here? 
: [Seeing ARTHUR. 
Pemb. O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty ! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 
Sal. Murder, as hating what himſelf hath done, 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. | 
Big. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 
Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? Have you beheld ?, 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think? 
Or do you almoſt think, although you lee, 
That you do ſee ? could thought, without this objeR, 
Form ſuch another? This is the very top, | 
'The height, the creſt, or creſt unto the creſt, 
Of murder's arms: this is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
The wildeſt ſavag' ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or ftaring rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft remorſe. | 
| Pemb. All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this: 
And this, ſo ſole, wot ſo unmatchable, 
Shall give a holineſs, a purity, 
To the yet-unbegotten fin of times * ; 


1 —reaſon now.] To reaſon, in Shakſpeare, is not ſo often to 
argue, as to talk, JOHNSON. * 8 
| Jo, in Coriolanus: 

&«& —— reaſon With the fellow, 

« Before you puniſh him,” STEEZV TNS. 3 

2 — 10 man elſe.] Old Copy—no man's. Corrected by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, MAL ONE. | 

3 Have you bebeld,.—] Old Copy—You bave, & c. Corrected by the 
editor of the third folio. MALONE. 

4 — fin of times 3] That is, of all future times, So, in X. Henry V. 

&« By cuſtom and the ordinance of times. 

Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors more elegantly read—fns of 
time; but the peculiarities of Shakſpeare's diction ought, in my appre- 
henſion, to be faithfully preſerved. MALOoxx. And 
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542 XING JOHN. 
And prove a deadly bloodſhed but a jeſt, 
Exampled by this heinous ſpectacle. 

Baſt. It is a damned 55 ya bloody work 
The graceleſs action of a heavy hand, 

If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand ?— 
We had a kind of light, what would enſue : 
It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand? 
The practice, and the purpoſe, of the king. 
From whoſe obedience | forbid my ſoul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 

And breathing to his breathleſs excellence 
The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow ; . 
Never to taſte the pleaſures of the world 5, 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs, 

Till I have ſet a glory to this hand, 

By giving it the worſhip of revenge ©. 
P emb, 


5 2 boly wow 3 
Never to taſte the 82 of the world,] This is a copy of the 
vows made in the ages of ſuperſtition and chivalry, Jon x SON. 

6 Til I have ſet a glory to this hand, . 

By giving it the worſhip of revenge. ] The worſhip is the digni 
the Fas 4-21 We ſtill 7 ipful = Song 7 Aon wy 

I think it ſhould be—a glory to this head ;—pointing to the dead 
prince, and uſing the word wworfoip in its common acceptation. 4 
glory is a frequent term : | 

« Round a quaker's beaver caſt a glory,“ | 
ſays Mr. Pope: the ſolemn confirmation of the other lords ſeems to re. 
quire this ſenſe. The late Mr. Gray was much pleaſed with this cor- 
rection. FARMER, 

The old reading ſeems right to me, and means, — till I bave famed 
and renowned my own band by giving it the honour of revenge for ſo foul 
4 deed, Glory means ſplendor and magnificence in St. Matthew, vi. 29. 
A thought, almoſt ſimilar to the preſent, occurs in Ben Jonſon's Cati- 
line, who, Act IV. ſc. iv. ſays to Cethegus: “ When we meet again 
we'll ſacrifice to liberty, Cet. And revenge. That we may praiſe our 
hands once!“ i. e. O] that we may ſet a glory, or procure honour 
and praiſe, to our bands, which are the inſtruments of action. 

7 | | TorLrLETe 

1 think the old reading the true one. In the next act we have the 
following lines: 

4 — 1 Will 


KING JOHN. | £44 
Pemb. Big. Our ſouls religiouſly confirm thy words. 
Enter HuBeRT. 


Hub. Lords, I am hot with haſte in ſeeking you: 
Arthur doth live; the king hath ſent for you. 
Sal. O, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 
Hub. J am no villain, 
Sal. Muft I rob the law? [ drawing his ſword, 
Baſt. Your ſword is bright, fir; put it up again, 
Sal. Not till I ſheath it in a murderer's ſkin. | 
Hub. Stand back, lord Saliſbury, ſtand back, I ſay; 
By heaven, I think, my ſword's as ſharp as yours: 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourſelf, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence 7 ; 
Leſt I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatneſs, and nobility, 
Big. Out, dunghill ! dar'ſt thou brave a nobleman? 
Hub, Not for my life : but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life againſt an emperor, 
Sal. Thou art a murderen, 
Hub, Do not prove meſo; | 
Yet, I am none*: Whoſe tongue ſoe'er ſpeaks falſe, 


Not truly ſpeaks ; who ſpeaks not truly, lies, 8 
Pemb. Cut him to pieces. | 
Baſt. Keep the peace, I ſay. . 


Sal. Stand by, or I ſhall gaul you, Faulconbridge. 
Baſt. Thou wert better gaul the devil, Saliſbury ; 
Tf thou but frown on me, or ftir thy foot, 
Or teach thy haſty ſpleen to do me ſhame, 
I'll ſtrike thee dead. Put up thy ſword betime; 


cc I will not return, 

« Till my attempt ſo much be glorify'd | 

« As to my ample hope was promiſed,” MAL ONE. 
7 == true defence; ] Honeſt defence; defence in a good cauſe. 
Jonnson, 


1 Do not prove me ſo; | | 
Tier, I am none :] Do not make me a murderer by compelling me 
to kill you; I am bitberto not a murderer. Ion xsOoN. 3 

| Or 


Or T'lt ſo maul you and your toaſting- iron“, 
That you ſhall think the devil is come from hell. 
Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge ? 
Second a villain, and a murderer ? 
Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 
Big. Who kill'd this prince ? | 
Hub. Tis not an hour fince I left him well: 
T honour'd him, I lov'd him; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his ſweet life's loſs. 
Sal. Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villainy is not without ſuch rheum | 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivers of remorſe * and innocency. + 
Away, with me, all you whoſe ſouls abhor 
'The uncleanly ſavours of a flaughter-houſe ; 
For I am ftifled with this ſmell of fin, 
ig. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there! 
emb, There, tell the king, he may enquire us out. 
| _ | Exeunt Lords. 
Baſt. 2 a good world! — Knew you of this fair 
work ? | 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 
Hub. Do bat hear me, fir. 
Baſt. Ha! I'll tell thee what; 
Thott art damn'd as black—nay, nothing is ſo black; 
Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer“: 


9 — your toaſting iron, ] The ſame thought is found in X. Henry V: 
4. J dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine iron. It is a 
ſimple one, but what though? it will tea cheeſe.” STEEVENS. 

L Like rivers of remorſe—] Remorſe here, as almoſt every where in 
theſe plays, and the contemporary books, fignifies pity, MALone. 

2 Thou art more deep damn d than prince Lucifer :] So, in the old 

ay: | 
pl 5 « Hell, Hubert, truſt me, all the plagues of hell 
C Hangs on performance of this damned deed ; 
This ſeal, the warrant of the body's bliſs, 

«© Enſureth Satan chieftain of thy ſoul,” MaLonze 


There 
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There is not yet ſo ugly a fiend of hell- 
As thou ſhalt be, if thou didſt kill this child. 

Hub. Upon my ſoul, 

Bat. If thou didſt but conſent 
To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 

And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 

Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee; a ruſh will be a beam 
To hang thee on: or, would'ſt thou drown thyſelf, 
Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 

And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. — 

I do ſaſpeRt thee very grievoully. 

Hub. If in act, conſent, or fin of thought, 
Be guilty of the ſtealing that ſweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me 
I left him well. 

Baft, Go, bear him in thine arms.— 

I am amaz'd, methinks ; and loſe my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 
How eaſy doſt thou take all England up ! 

From forth this morſel of dead royalty, 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven ; and England now is left 

To tug, and ſcamble +, and to part by the teeth 
The unowed intereſt 5 of proud- ſwelling ſtate. 
Now, for the bare-pick*d bone of majeſty, 


3 There is not yet, &c.] I remember once to have met with a book, 
printed in the time of Henry VIII. (which Shakſpeare poſſibly might 
have ſeen) where we are told that the deformity of the condemned in 
the other world is exactly proportioned to the degrees of their guilt. 
The author of it obſerves how difficult it would be, on this account, to 
diſtinguiſh between Belzebub and Judas Iſcariot. STEEvENs. 

4 and ſcamble,] i. e. ſcramble. See Vol. V. p. 452, n. 5+ 

ALONEs 

5 The unowed intereſi—] That is, the intereſt which is not at this 
moment legally poſſeſſed by any one, however rightfully entitled to it, 
On the death of Arthur, the right to the Engliſh crowa devolved to his 
ſiſter, Eleanor, MALONEs | 


BR: Et Doth 


Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 

And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 

Now powers from home, and diſcontents at home, 
Meet in one line; and vaſt confuſion waits 

(As doth a raven on a ſick-fallen beaſt) 

The imminent decay of wreſted pomp ©, 

Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cincture ? can 

Hold ont this tempeſt. Bear away that child, 
And follow me with ſpeed ; I'll to the king: 

A thouſand buſineſſes are brief in hand, 

And heaven itſelf doth frown upon the land. [ Exeurt, 


emer — — — 


» 


— 


2. be ſame. 4 Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Jon, PAN DurrRH with the Crown, and 
Attendants, 


X. John. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. . 
Pand. Take again [giving John the crown. 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your _— greatneſs and authority. 
K. John. Now keep your holy word: go meet the 
SG French; 
And from his holineſs uſe all your power 
I 0o ſtop their marches, fore we are inflam'd. 
Our diſcontented counties do revolt; a 
Our people quarrel with obedience; 
Swearing . e and the love of ſoul, 
To ſtranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of miſtemper'd humour 


6 The imminent decay of wreſted pomp.] Wrefled pomp is greatzeſs 
obtained by violence. [on xSON. 

Rathet, greatneſs wreſted from its poſſeſſor. MA LON. 

7 -an cinfture—] The old copy reads center, probably for ceia - 
ture, Fr. STxEVENS. f 

The emendation was made by Mr, Pope. M Aton. 


$ = Reſts 
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Reſts by you only to be qualify'd. 
Then pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo ſick, 
That preſent medicine muſt be miniſter'd, 5 
Or overthrow incurable enſues, 
Pand. It was my breath that blew this tempeſt up, 
Upon your ſtubborn uſage of the pope : 
But, ſince you are a gentle convertite *\, , 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war, 
And „ fair weather in your bluſtering land. 
On this Aſcenſion-day, remember well, 
Upon your oath of ſervice to the pope, 
Gol to make the French lay down their arms. [ Exit. 
K. John. Is this Aſcenſion-day ? Did not the prophet 
Say, that, before Aſcenſion-day at noon, 
My crown I ſhould give off? Even ſo I have: 
I did ſuppoſe, it ſhould be on conſtraint ; 
But heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 


s — a gentle convertite,] A conwertite is a convert. $0, in Mar- 
low's Few of Malta, 1633: 

&« Gov. Why, Barabas, wilt thou be chriſten'd ? 

4% Bar. No, governour ; I'll be no conwertite.”” STEEvVENS. 

A convertite (a word often uſed by our old writers, where we ſhould 
now uſe convert, ) fignified either, one converted to the faith, or one 
reclaimed from wordly purſuits, and devoted to penitence and religion. 

Mr. Maſon ſays, a convertite cannot mean a convert, becauſe the lat- 
ter word © in the language of the preſent times means a perſon that 
changes from one religion to another.” But the queſtion is, not what 
is the language of the preſent time, but what was the language of Shak- 
ſpeare's age. Marlowe. uſes the word conwertite exactly in the ſenſe 
now affixed to convert. John, who had in the former part of this play 
aſſerted in very ſtrong terms the ſupremacy of the king of England in all 
ecclefiaſtical matters, and told Pandulph that he had no reverence for 
ce the Pope or his »ſurp'd authority, having now made his peace with 
6% Holy church,” and reſigned his crown to the Pope's repreſentative, 
is confidered by the legate as one newly converted to the true faith, 
and very properly ſtyled by him a convertite. The ſame term, in the 
ſecond ſenſe above mentioned, is applied to the uſurper, Duke Frederick, 
in As r. like it, on his having © put on a religious life, and thrown in- 
to neglect the pompous court: Et 

«© ——— out of theſe con vertites | 
6 There is much matter to be heard and Iearn'd.“ MaAronz. 


Nun 2 3 Enter . 


Enter the BAS TARD. 


Baſt. All Kent hath yielded; nothing there holds out, 
But Dover caſtle : London hath receiv'd, | 
Like a kind hoſt, the Dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
Jo offer ſervice to your enemy; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends, 
K. John. Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive? 
Baſt. They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets; 
An empty caſket, where the jewel of life ? | 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 
K. John. That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 
Baſt. So, on my ſoul, he did, for aught he knew. 
But wherefore do you droop ? why look you ſad ? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 
Let not the world ſee fear, and ſad diftruſt, 
Gdvern the motion of a kingly eye: 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threat'ner, and out- face the brow 
Of bragging horrour : ſo ſhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution “. 
Away; and gliſter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field: 
Shew boldneſs, and aſpiring confidence. 
What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den? Þ 
And fright him there ; and make him tremble there ? 


9 An empty caſket, where the jewel of life==] The ſame kind of 
imagery is employed in X. Richard II. 
« A jezvel in a ten-times- barr'd-up chef 
 ©& Ts a bold ſpirit in a loyal breaſt.” M ALONE. 
1 and put on oe 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution.] So, in Macbeth : 
« Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
« And meet i' the ball together.” Maronr. 


O, let 
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O, let it not be ſaid !—Forage, and run“ 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors; 
And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. 
K. Jobn. The legate of the pope hath been with me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath promis'd to diſmiſs the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. | 
Baſt. O inglorious league | 
Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair-play orders, and make compromiſe, 
Inſinuation, parley, and baſe truce, 
To arms invaſive ? ſhall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd ſilken wanton brave our fields, 
And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, | 
Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread ?, 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace; 
Or if he do, let it at leaſt be ſaid, 
'They ſaw we had a purpoſe of defence. | 
K. John. Have thou the ordering of this preſent time. 
Baſt. Away then, with good courage; yet, I know, _ 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe“. [ Exeunt,. 


2 — Forage, and run] To forage is here uſed in its original ſenſe, 
for to range abroad. JORNSON, | FRY 2 70 
3 Moc bing the air with colours idly ſpread, ] He has the ſame image 
in Macbeth: 
« Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſly, 
% And fan wy e cold. JounsoN, | RFF 
From theſe two pailages Mr. Gray ſeems to have. formed the firſt 
ſtanza of his celebrated ode: a 
« Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king ©: BN 
« Confufign on thy banners wait! * 36 
% Though fann'd by conqueſt?s crimſon wing 
« They mock the air with idle ſtate.” MAL ONE. 
4 Away then, with good courage; yet, I know, | 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe.] Faulconbridge means; 
for all their boaſting I know very well that our party is able to cope 
with ane yet prouder and more confident of its ſtrength _ theirs. 
re ſe "Won 4 TEEVENS» 
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530 KING JOHN. 
SCENE II. 
4 Plain near St. Edmund's-bury. 


Enter, in arms, LEWIS, SALisBURY, MELUN, PeM-: 
BROKE, Bicor, and Soldiers. | 


Lew, My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it ſafe for our remembrance : 
Return the precedent to theſe lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they, and we, peruſing o'er theſe notes, 
May know wherefore we took the ſacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our ſides it never ſhall be broken, 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we ſwear 
A voluntary "Vf and an * 1 faith, 
To your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince, 
I am not glad that ſuch a ſore of time 
Should ſeek a plaiſter by contemn'd revolt, 
And heal the Gears canker of one wound, 
By making many: O, it grieves my ſoul, _ 
That T muſt draw this metal from my fide 
To be a widow-maker ; O, and there, 
Where honourable reſcue, and defence, 
Cries out upon the name of Saliſbury: 
But ſuch is the infection of the time, | 
That, for the health and phyſick of our right, 
bid cannot deal but with the very hand 

ſtern injuſtice and confuſed Wrong. 
And is't not pity, O my grieved friends! 
That we, the ſons and children of this ifle, 
Were born to ſee fo fad an hour as this; 
Wherein we ſtep after a ſtranger marc 10 | 
Upon. her gentle boſom, and fill up. | 


5 =— tbe precedent] i. e. the original treaty between the Dauphin 
and the Engliſh lords, STEEvENS. 5 
TD after a ſtranger march] Our author often uſes ftranger as an 
adjective, See the laſt ſcene; and Vol. II. p. 450, n. I. * 
192 2 5 5 er 
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Her enemies? ranks, (I muſt withdraw and weep 
Upon the ſpot 7 of this enforced cauſe,) 
To grace the gentry of a land remote, 
And follow unacquainted colours here ? | 
What, here ?—O nation, that thou could'ſt remove 
That Neptune's arms, who — thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyſelf, 
And grapple thee“ unto a pagan ſhore 9 ; 
Where theſe two Chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to ſpend it ſo unneighbourly * ! 

Lew. A noble temper doſt thou ſhew in this; 
And great affections, wreſtling in thy boſom, 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
O, what a noble combat haſt thou fought, 
Between compulſion, and a brave reſpec 3 ! 


531 


Let 


7 Upon the ſpot—] Spot is uſed here for flain. So, in a former 
aſſage: 5 
"I" 6 To look into the ſpots and ſtains of right.” MaLonr, 
8 And grapple thee, &c. The old copy reads — And cripple thee, &c. 
Perhaps our author wrote gripple, a word uſed by Drayton in his Poly- 
o/bjon, ſong 1: | | 
« That thruſts his gripple hand into her golden maw.” 
STEEVENS. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MaALoNe. 

9 unto a pagan bore Jl Our author ſeems to have been thinking 
on the wars carried on by Chriſtian princes in the holy land againſt the 
Saracens; where the united armies of France and England might have 
laid their mutual animoſities aſide, and fought in the cauſe of Chriſt, 
inſtead of fighting againſt brethren and countrymen, as Saliſbury and | 
the other Engliſh noblemen who had joined the Dauphin, were about | 
to do. MALONE. | j 
| T And not to ſpend it ſo unneigbbourly I] This is one of many paſſages, 
in which Shakſpeare concludes a ſentence without attending to the 
manner in which the former part of it is conſtructed. See Vol. III. 
P* 356, N. 3, Maron. 

2 — baſt thou fought,] Thou, which appears to have been accident - 
ally omitted by the tranſcriber or compoſitor, was inſerted by the editor 
of the fourth folio. MaronE, brave pes JI Thi * 

3 Between compulſion, and à brave reſpeci is compulſion was 
the neceſſity of a reformation in the ſtate j which, according to Saliſ- 


Na4 | bury's 


— 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks: 

My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation; 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 

This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul “, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heaven 

Figur' d quite o'er with burning meteors. 

Litt up — brow, renowned Saliſbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this ſtorm 2 
Commend theſe waters to thoſe baby eyes, 

That never ſaw the giant world enrag'd; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feaſts, | 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping. 

Come, come ; for thou ſhalt thruſt thy hand as deep 
Into the purſe of rich proſperity, | 

As Lewis himſelf :—ſo, nobles, ſhall you all, 
That knit your ſinews to the ſtrength of mine, 


' Enter Pa N DIP RH, attended. 


And even there, methinks, an angel ſpake : 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven; 


bury's opinion (who, in his ſpeech preceding, calls it an enforced cauſe,) 
could only be procured by foreign arms: and the brave reſpect was the 
love of his country. WARBURTON. 
4 This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of tbe ſoul,] So, in our author's 
Rape of Lucrece : 
«© This windy tempeſt till it blow up rain, 
4 Held back his forow's tide—— MaLons. | 
5 —@n angel ſpake:] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr, Warbur- 
burton read here —an angel ſpeeds. I think unneceſſarily. The Dau- 
phin does not yet hear the legate indeed, nor pretend to hear him; but 
ſeeing him advance, and concluding that he comes to animate and au- 
— him with the power of the church, he cries out, at the fight of 
#bis boly man, I am encouraged as by the voice of an angel. JounsoN. 
Rather, In what I have now ſaid, an angel ſpake; for ſee, the 
holy legate approaches, to give a warrant from beawen, and the name of 


right to our cauſe. MALONE. 


And 
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And on our actions ſet the name of right, + 
With holy breath. 

Pand. Hail, noble prince of France ! 
The next is this —king John hath reconcil'd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 
That ſo ſtood out againſt the holy church, 
The great metropolis and fee of Rome: 
Therefore thy threat'ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the ſavage ſpirit of wild war 
That, like a lion foſter'd up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 
And be no further harmful than in ſhew. 

Lew. Your grace ſhall pardon me, I will not back; 
I am: too high-born to be property'd, 
To be a ſecondary at control, 
Or uſeful ſerving-man, and inſtrument, | 
To any ſovereign ſtate throughout the world. 
Your breath firſt kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chaſtis'd kingdom and myſelf, 
And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire ; 
And now tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with intereſt to this land, 
Yea, thruſt this enterprize into my heart; ; 
And come ye now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me 755 
I, by the honour of my marriage- bed, At 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquer'd, muſt I back, | 
Becauſe that John hath made his peace with Rome? 
Am I Rome's ſlare? What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition ſent, 
To underprop this action ? is't not I, 
That undergo this charge? who elſe but I, 
And ſuch as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this bufineſs, and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard theſe iſlanders ſhout out, 


Vive 
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Vive le roy! as I have bank'd their towns“? 
Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, - 
To win this eaſy match play'd for a crown? 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſet? 
No, no, on my ſoul, it never ſhall be ſaid. 
Pand. You look but on the outſide of this work. 
© _ Outſide _ inſide, O _ not _ 
ill my attempt ſo much be glorify? | 
As to iy — hope was — 
Before I drew this gallant head of war, 
And culPd theſe firy ſpirits from the world, 
To out- look conqueſt, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death.— 
| | [Trumpet ſounds. 
What luſty trumpet thus doth ſummon us ? 


Enter the BasTarD „ attended, 


Baſt. According to the fair- play of the world, 
Let me have audience ; I am ſent to ſpeak ;— 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him; 
And, as you anſwer, I do know the ſcope 
— And warrant limited unto my tongue. 
Pand. The Dauphin is too wilful-oppoſite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 0 
He flatly ſays, he'll not lay down his arms. a 
Baſts By all the blood that ever fury breath'd, 
The youth ſays well :—-Now hear our Engliſh king; 


6 was I bave bank'd their towns ?] Bank'd their towns may mean, 
thrown up entrenchments before their towns. |; | 
The old play of King John, however, leaves this interpretation 
extremely diſputable. It appears from thence that theſe ſalutations 
were given to the Dauphin as he ſailed along the banks of the river, 
This, I ſuppoſe, Shakſpeare calls banking the towns. 
66 from the hollow holes of Thameſis 
4 Echo apace replied, Five le roy ! 
& From thence along the wanton rolling glade, 
ce To Troynovant, your fair metropolis.” 85 
We ſtill ſay to coaff and to fan; and to bank has no leſs of proprie- 
ty, though it is not reconciled to us by modern uſage. nn 
| g or 


/ 
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For thus his royalty doth ſpeak in me. | 
He is prepar'd; and reaſon too“, he ſhould : 
This apiſh and unmannerly approach, 
This harneſs'd maſque, and unadviſed revel, 
This unhair'd ſawcineſs *, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. _. 
That hand, which had the ſtrength, even at your door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch® ; 
To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells“; 
To crouch in litter of your ſtable planks; 
To lie, like pawns, lock'd up in cheſts and trunks ; 
To hug with ſwine ; to ſeek tweet ſafety out 
In vaults and priſons ; and to thrill, and ſhake, 


7 -— and reaſon too,] Old Copy to. Corrected by the editor of the 


ſecond folio, MALoNE. - | 
8 This unhair'd 2 25 The. old copy reads —-unbeard. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Theobald. Hair was formerly written bear. See p. 398, 
n. 2. Hence the miſtake might eafily happen. Faulconbridge has al- 
ready in this act exclaimed, Fa 
64 Shall a beardleſs boy, ; 
£& Acocker'd filken wanton, brave our fields ?* 
So, in the fifth act of Macbeth, Lenox tells Cathneſs that the Eng- 
liſh army is near, in which he ſays, there are | . 
„ many unrough youths, that even now 
c Protett their firſt of manhood,” T“ 
in, in King Henry V.: 
* For — 4 is be, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
& With one appearing bair, that will not follow | 
c Theſe cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France 
Another reading has been ſuggeſted—this unair d (i. e. untravell'd) 
fawcinefs : but the French troops, who were now in a foreign country, 
could not be called untraveiled. MALoNE. | 
9 a take the hatch;] To take the hatch, is to leap the batch, To 
take a bedge or a ditch is the hunter's phraſe, STEEVENS. 
So, in Maſſinger's Fatal Dowry, 1632: 
„ look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch, 
&« Feed in my neighbour's paſtures.” Maronr. 
3 — in concealed <wells;] I believe our author, with his accuſtomed 
licence, uſed concealed for concealing ; wells that afforded concealuient 
and protection to thoſe who took refuge there. MAatoxz, 
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Even at the crying of your nation's crow *, 
Thinking this voice an armed Engliſhman ;— 
Shall that victorious hand be feebted here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement ? 
No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms ; 
And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers“, 
To ſouſe annoyance that comes near his neſt, — 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 
Von bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, bluſh for ſhame ; 
For your own ladies, and pale-viſag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their thimbles into armed gantlets change, 
Their neelds to lances *, and their gentle hearts 
'To fierce and bloody inclination. | 
Lew. There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; 
We . thou canſt out- ſcold us: fare thee well; 
We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 
With ſach a brabler. | | 
- Pang. Give me leave to ſpeak. 
Baff. No, I will ſpeak. | 
Lew, We will attend to neither: | 
Strike up the drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our intereſt, and our being here. 


Baſt. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry out; 


* — of your nation's crew,] Mr. Pope, and ſome of the ſubſequent 
editors, read our nation's crow; not obſerving, that the Baſtard is 
ſpeaking of John's atchievements in France. He likewiſe reads in the 
next line is voice; but this voice, the voice or caw of the French 
crow, is ſufficiently clear. MAL ONE. 
2 — like an eagle der bis alery towers,)] An aiery is the neſt of an 
eagle. STEVENS. 5 5 

Tbeir neelds to lances,] Here we ſhould read —neelds, as in the 
Midſummer Night's Dream: | | DDE 47 5 
« Have with our neeldt created both one flower.“ 
Fairfax has the ſame contraction of the word. SrEEVIXs. 

In the old copy the word is contractedly written need['s, but it 
was certainly intended to be pronounced neelds, as it is frequently writ- 
| = In old Engliſh books. Many diſſyllables are uſed by Shakſpeare and 

ther writers as monoſyllables, as wherber, ſpirit, &c, though they gene- 
rally appear at length in the original editions of theſe plays. * 
29 g n 
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And ſo ſhall you, being beaten: Do but ſtart 
An echo with the clamour of thy dram, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder: for at hand 
(Not truſting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us'd rather for {port than need,) 
Is warlike John ; and in his forehead ſits 
A bare-ribb*d death, whoſe office is this day 
To feaſt upon whole thouſands of the French. 

Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 

Baſt. And thou ſhalt find it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 
The ſame. A field of battle. 
Alarums, Enter King Joan, and HußERTr. 


K. * How goes the day with us? O, tell me, Hu- 
rt. - | | 
Hub. Badly, I fear: How fares your majeſty ? 
K. Jobn. This fever, that hath troubled me ſo long, 
Lies heavy on me; O, my heart is fick ! 


| Enter a Meſſenger. | 


Me/. My lord, your valiant kinſman, Faulconbridge, 
Defires your majeſty to leave the field; 
And ſend him word by me, which way you go. 
K. * Tell him, toward Swinſtead, to the abbey 
there. | 05 2 
Me. Be of good comfort; for the great ſupply, 
Thatwas ex Sed by the Dauphin — WH 
Are wreck' d“ three nights ago on Goodwin ſands. 
This news was brought to Richard 5 but even now: 
4 — for the t ſupply, — ' 
1 e e : — is here and in a, ſubſequent paſſage in 
Scene V. uſed as a noun of multitude, MALoNnz. 
5 — Richard 1 * Richard Faulconbridge; —and yet the king a 
little before (Act III. fc. ii.) calls him by his original —_ of Philip. 
TEEZVENS. 


The 


88 KING JOHN. 


The French fight coldly, and retire themſelves. 
K. John. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me up, 
And will not let me welcome this good news.— 
Set on toward Swinſtead : to my litter ſtraight ; 
| Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me, and I am faint, * [ Exeurt, 


N IV, 
The ſame. Another part of the ſame. 
Enter SaLIsBURT, PEMBROKE, BicorT, and Others, 


Sal. I did not think the king ſo ftor'd with friends, 
Pemb. Up once again; put ſpirit in the French; 
If they miſcarry, we miſcarry too. 
Sal. That miſbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In ſpight of ſpight, alone upholds the day. 
Pemb.They ſay, king John, ſore fick, hath left the field, 


Enter MEL. un wounded, and led by Soldiers. 


Mel. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 
Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 
Pemb. It is the count Melun. Sy 
Sal. Wounded to death. 
Mel. Fly, noble Engliſh, you are bought and ſold s; 
VUnthread the rude eye of rebellion !, | 
| And 


yon are bought and fold ;] This expreſſion appears to have been 
proverbial; intimating that foul play has been uſed. I have met with 
it in many old Engliſh books, but cannot at preſent turn to the in- 
ſtances. It is again uſed in K. Richard III. 
« Tocky of Norſolk, be not too bold, | | 
« For Dickon, thy maſter, is bowght and ſold.” Marons. 
7 Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,] Shakſpeare in King Lear uſes 
the ſame expreſſion, © zbreading dark-ey'd night.” STEEVENS. 
Some one, obſerving on this paſſage, has been idle enough to ſuppoſe 
that the eye of rebel/ion was uſed like the eye of the mind, c. Shak- 
ſpeare's metaphor is of a much humbler kind. He was evideatly think- 
ing of the eye o s weedle, Undo (ſays Melun to the Engliſh nobles) 
what you have done; deſert the rebellious project in which you have 
engaged. In Cariolanus we have a kindred expreſſion ; | 
« They would not thread the gates.” 


Our 
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And welcome home again diſcarded faith. 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He means * to recompence the pains you take, 
By cutting off your heads: Thus hath he ſworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at ſaint Edmund's-bury ; 
Even on that altar, where we {wore to you 
Dear amity and everlaſting love. 
Sal. May this be poſſible! may this be true! 
Mel. Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life; | 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax® 
Reſolveth * from his figure *gainſ the fire? 
What in the world ſhould make me now deceive, 
Since I muſt loſe the uſe of all deceit ? 
Why ſhould I then be falſe ; ſince it is true 
That I muſt die here, and live hence by truth ? 
I ſay again, if Lewis do win the day, 
He is forſworn, if e' er thoſe eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the eaſt: 
But even this night, —whoſe black contagious breath 
Already ſmokes about the burning creſt 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied ſun, 
Even this ill night, your breathing ſhall expire; 


Our author is not always careful that the epithet which he applies 
to a figurative term ſhould anſwer on both ſides. Rude is applicable 
to rebellion, but not to eye, He means in fact, — the eye of rude rebel- 
lion. MALONE. 

s He means —] The Frenchman, i. e. Lewis, means, &c: See 
Melun's next ſpeech : © If Lewis do win the day.“ MALoNz., 

9 — even as @ form of wwax—] This is ſaid in alluſion to the images 
made by witches. Holinſhed obſerves that it was alledged againſt dame 
Eleanor Cobham and her confederates, © that they had deviſed an image 
of wax, repreſenting the king, which by their ſorcerie by little and 

ttle conſumed, intending thereby in conclufion to waſte and deſtroy 
the king's perſon.” STEEVENS. 
3 Reſolveth—] i. e. diſſolvetb. So, in Hamlet: 
46 Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew,” Maron. 
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Paying the fine of rated treachery, 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 
If Lewis by your affiſtance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 
The love of him, and this reſpect — 
For that my grandſire was an Engliſnmans . 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray yon, bear me hence 
From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field ; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my foul 
With contemplation and devour defires. 
Sal. We do believe thee, —And beſhrew my ſoul 
But I do love the favour and the form | 
Of this moſt fair occaſion, by the which 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight ; 
And, like a bated and retired flood, . 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe “, 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'er-look'd, 
And calmly run on in obedience, 
Even to our ocean, to our great king John.— 
My arm ſhall give thee help to bear thee hence; 
For I do ſee the cruel pangs of death ; 
Right in thine eye 5.—Away, my friends! New flight ; 
And happy newneſs *, that intends old right. 
| | [Exeunt, leading off Melun. 


2 rated treacbery, ] It were eaſy to change rated, to hated, for an eaſier 
meaning; but rated ſuits better with fine. The Dauphin has rated your 
| treachery, and ſet upon it a fine which your lives muſt pay. JonNsON. 
. 3 For tbat my grandſire was an Engliſhman,—] This line is taken 
from the old play, printed in quarto, in 1591. Matrox x. 
. 4 Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe,] Rank, as applied to 
water, here fignifies exuberant, ready to overflow: as applied to the 

actions of the ſpeaker and his party, it ſignifies inordinate, So, in our 
author's Venus and Azonis : 

« Rain added to a river that is rank, _ 
& Perforce will force it overflow the bank. MALORR. ; 

s Right in thine eye.] Right ſignifies immediate. It is now obſolete. 

| 7 Ep . < STEEVENSs 

6 a bappy newneſs, &c.) Happy innovation, that purpoſed the re- 
ſoration of the ancient rightful government. JoxNns0N, 

8 -. SCENE 
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SCENE v. 
The ſame, The French Camp. 
Enter Lewis, and his Train. 


Lew. The ſun af heaven, methought, was loth to fet ; 
But ſtay'd, and made the weſtern welkin bluſh, 
When the Engliſh meaſur d“ backward their own ground 
In faint retire : O, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 
After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good night; 
And wound our tattering colours clearly up“, 
Laſt in the field, and almoſt lards of it 


Enter a Meſſenger. 1 
Mz/. Where is my prince, the Dauphin ? 


Lew. Here: — What news? A 
Me. The count Melun is flain ; the Engliſh lords, 
By his perſuaſion, are again fallen off: 
And your ſupply, which you have wilh'd io long, 
Are caſt away, and funk,” on Goodwin fands. _- 
Lew. Ah, foul ſhrewd news |!—Beſhrew thy very heart! 
I did not think to be fo ſad to-night, 
As this hath made me.—Who was he, that ſaid, 


7 When the Znghfb meaſar'd==] Old Copy—When Egle mes. 
ſure, &C. 1 — Matrox. | 
$ And wand our tattering colours cleorly up,] Tattering, Which in 
the ſpelling of our author's time was tettering, is uſed. for tatter d. 
The active and paſſive participles are employed by him very indiſcrimi- 
nately, MALloxx. | x | 
It is remarkable through ſuch old copies of our author as I have hi- 
therto ſeen, that wherever the modern editors read ratrer'd, the oli 
editions give us toter d in its room. Perhaps the preſent broad pronun- 
ciation, almoſt particular to the Scots, was at that time common ts 
both nations. | | 
So, in Marlowe's X. Edward II. 1598: 
«© This frorcered onfign of my anceſtors." - 
Again, in The pry rp of Nobert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : 
« I will not bid my enfign-bearer wave 
« My eatter'd colours in this worthlefs air.” STEz3vENS- 
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King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers ? 
Me/. Whoever ſpoke it, it is true, my lord. 
Leæu. Well; keep good quarter, and good care to-night: 
The day mall not be up ſo ſoon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [ Exeunt, 


| | 8 C E NE VI. . 
An open place in the neighbourhood of Swinſtead Abbey. 


unter the BasTARD, and Husz RT, Meeting. 


\ Heb. he s there? ſpeak, ho! ſpeak quickly, or L 
oot, - | 
+ Baſt, A friend: What art thou? 
Hub. Of the part of — | 
Daft. Whither doſt thou go? 
Hub. What's that to thee ? Why may not 81 3 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine? 
Baſt, Hubert, I think. 
Hub. Thou haſt a perfect thought: 
I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know ſt my tongue ſo well: 
Who art thou? | 
Bat. Who thou wilt: an if thou pleaſe, 
Thou may'ſt befriend me ſo much, as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenets. 
Hub, —— 2 985 ! thou, and eyeleſs = 
| ave 


9 — . and * night] The old copy has —endleſi night. The 
emendation was made b Theobald. Dr. Warburton ſupports it 
by obſerving that Pindar 2 the moon the eye of night, With Pindar 
author had certainly no acquaintance z but, I believe, the correction 
bo right: Shakſpeare has, however, twice applied the epithet endle ge to 
aight, in K. Richard II. 
« Then thus I turn me from m country $ light, 
« To dwell in ſolemn ** 7 andle 421 night.“ 
ain: 
% My oil-d d lamp 
* Shall be extinct with wma, ”_ 44 
6 Bu 


Have done me ſhame :—Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
Should ſcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Baſt. Come, come; ſans nne what news oy 

broad ? 

Hub. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 
To find you out. 

Baſt. Brief, then; and what's the news? 1 

Hub. O, my ſweet ſir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfartleſs, and horrible. 

Baß. Shew me the very wound of this ill news; 
I am no woman, I'Il not ſwoon at it. | 

Hub. The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk *: 
I left him almoſt ſpeechleſs, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil; that you might |; 
The better arm you to the ſudden time, 
Than if you ey at ane known of _ * 5 


« ; % 


But in the latter of theſe paſſages a 1 and in the former, a 
kind of civil, death, is alluded tv. In the preſght paſſage the epithet 
endleſs is inadmiſſible, becauſe, if underſtood literally, it is falſe. On 
the other hand eyeleſs is peculiarly applicable. The emendation in alſo 
ſupported by our author's Rape o nr A 1 f. 

% Poor . are rb n kings, glorious Jay.” 


6 Maron k. 
This epithet I find in Jarvis Markham” $ Engliſh Arcadia, of eL 
„ O eyeleſs night, the portraiture of death!“ V/) 


Again, i in Gower De Confeſſione Amantis, lib. v. fol. 102. b 
« The daie made ende, and /ofte bis gb : 
% And comen was the'darke night, - 7 00 0, 0? 
6 The whiche all the daies eie blent.” STEEvVaND. Fg (2.430. 
1 The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk :] Not one of the hiſtorians 
who wrote within fixty-years after the death of King John, mentions 
*this very improbable ſtory. The tale is, that a monk, to revenge him- 
ſelf on the king for a ſaying at which he took offence, poiſoned a cup 
of ale, and having brought it to his majeſty, drank ſome of it himſelf to 
induce the king to taſte it, and ſoon afterwards expired. Thomas Wykes 
-s the firſt who relates it in his Chronicle, as a report. According to 
the beſt accounts John died at Newark, of 2 er. Maroxx. 5 
— that you might © 
on better arm you'to-the ſudden time, 
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Baff. How did he take it ? who did taſte to him? 
Hub. A monk, I tell you; a reſolved villain, _ 
Whoſe bowels ſuddenly burſt out: the king 00 
Yet ſpeaks, and, perad venture, may recover. 
Baſt. Who didſt thou leave to tend his majeſty? 
Hub. Why, know you not? the lords“ are all come 
. — wth 
nd brought n any; | 38 
At whoſe requeſt the — hath 2 | 
And they are all about his may | 
Baſt, Withhold thine 22 mighty heaven, 
And _— us not to bear above our power 3 
I'll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 
Paſſing theſe flats; are taken by the tide, 
Theſe Lincoln waſhes have devoured them ; 
Myſelf, well- mounted, hardly have * 
Away, before; conduct me to the king; 


J doubt, he n be dead, or ere I come. 1 
SCE N Fit, > 4 
"The Orchard of Swinftead- Abbey. 


- Enter Prince HENRY, Sa LISBURY, and BI cor. 


P. An. It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly“; and his pure brain 
(Which ſome Fore. the ſoul's frail dwellin ig-houſe). 


to prepare inſtantly for the ſudden revolution in 0 which the king's 
death will occefion, in a bettet mannet than you-could have done, if 
had not knows of & till che event had ectualiy happened, and the 
Vado was reddend to & ſtate of compoſure and quiet. Maron. 
ur, hnovy ven net # the lords, &.] Pecdaps we ought to pla 


thus 2 
a3 Why kene you. 1 TY 
And brought prince Henry in their company ? MALONE. 
© 4 Je couch'd corruptibly; I. e. — Such was the phraſe. 
ology of Shaklptare's.oge) in his Rape ef Lacrece: Noe 
«© The Romans — eg did give conſenfams”” 
1 e. wich en we RTE RY gen, 


 Matonre 


Doth, 
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Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, „ 4 
Foretell the ending of mortality. | 


Enter PEMBROKE. _ 
Pemb. His highneſs yet doth ſpeak ; and holds belief, 
That, being brought into the open air, 1815 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poiſon which aſſaileth him. = 
P. Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard here. 


Doth he ſtill rage ? | [Exit Bigot, 
Pemb. He is more prom 9 | 
Than when you left him; even now he ſung. 


P. Hen, O vanity of ilickneſs ! fierce extremes, 
In their continuance 5, will not feel themſelves. 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inviſible ; and his fiege is now 
Againſt the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
| FR With 
$s In their continuance,] I ſuſpeR our author wrote -In thy continu- 
ance. In his Sonnets the twe. words are frequently confounded. If 
the text be right, continuance means continuity. Bacon uſes the word 
in that ſenſe, MaALoxx. 1 ; | 
„ Death, having prey'd-ufpon the outward parts 
Leaves them abe : gout his ee is now 4 
. *Apainf# the mind,] Inviſible is here uſed adverbially. Death, have 
ing glutted himſelf with the ravage of the almoſt waſted body, and 
knowing that the diſeaſe with which he has afſtiled it is mortal, before 
its diſſolution, proceeds, from mere ſatiety, to attack the mind, leaving 
the body inwvi/ibly ; that is, in ſuch a ſecret manner that the eye cannot 
preciſely mark his progteſs, or ſee when his attack on the vital powers 
as ended, and that on the mind begins; or in other words, at what 
particular moment reaſon teaſes to perform its function, and the undex- 
— in conſequence of a torroding and mortal malady, begins to be 
| urded. 5 8 | 
| . is here only purſuing the ſame train of thought which we 
find in his firſt ſpeech in the preſent ſcene, 

Our author has in many other paſſages in his plays uſed adjectives 
adverbially, So, in All's well rbat ends well: ** Was it not meant 
damnatle in us,“ &c. Again, in K. Henry IV. P. 1: 4 ten times 
more diſbonourable ragged than an old faced ancient.“ Vol. III. 
p. 441, n. 23 and Vol. V. p. 234, n. 3, Where many other inſtances 
of the ſame kind are cited. | f 

Mr. Rowe teade ber fiege=, an errov? derived from 9 


_ EING JOHN, 
With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies ; | | 
Which, in their throng and preſs to that laſt hold, 
n themſelves 7. Tis ſtrange, that death ſhould 
| Sing. : 5 

Lam the eygaet® to this pale faint ſwan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death ; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, fings 
His ſoul and body to their laſting reſt. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are born 
'To ſet a form upon that indigeſt | 


Which he hath left ſo ſhapeleſs and fo rade?. 


of the ſecond folio. I ſuſpeR, that this ſtrange miſtake was Mr, Gray's 
authority far making Death a female; in which, I believe, he has neĩ- 
ther been preceded or followed. by any poet: 

«© The painful family of Death, 

cc More hideous than their gucen. 

The old copy, in the paſſage before us, reads—Againft the wind; an 
evident errour of the preſs, which was corrected by Mr. Pope, and 
which I ſhould ſcarcely have mentioned, but that it juſtifies an emenda- 

tion made in Meaſure for Meaſure, (p- 45, n. 3.) where by a fimilar 
. - miſtake the word flawes appears in the old copy inſtead 7 flames. 
Me" Le „ e - ALONE. 
7 With many legions of firange fantaſies; 5 5s} 
NM bicb, in their throng =P preſs to that laſt bold, ah 
- Confound themſelves, ] So, in our author's Rape of wa 8 
% Much like a preſs of people at a door, + 
. Song Bia inventions, Which ſhall go before. 
Again, in King Henry VIII: | | 
N — Which forc'd ſuch way, 
c That many maz'd W. did tbrong, 
0 And preſs in, with this caution.” MaLons. - 
Ei tbeir throng and preſs to that laſt bold,] In their tumult and 
hurry of zeſorting to the laſt tenable part. ſonNnsox. | 
8 Jan the eygnet ] Old Copy—Symet. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 
| | | ;  MAL0NE. 


9 To ſet a form upon that indige 
dieb be bath left ſo Bagel, « and ſo rude.] A deſcription of the 
Chaos almoſt in the very words of Ovid: 
| © Quem dixere Chaos; rudis indigeſtaque moles. Mer. I. 

j | | WHALLEY-» 


1 f « Which Chaos hight, a huge rude heap,— : 

6 No ſunne as yet with lightſome beames the 2 world did 
der.“ Golding's Tranſlation, 1587. Maronx. 
. | | / | Enter 
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Re-enter Bi Go T, and Attendants, who bring in King Jon * 


in a chair, 


KX. John. Ay, marry, now my ſoul hath elbow- room; 

It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 

There is ſo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 

That all my bowels crumble up to duſt : 

I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a = 
e 


Upon a parchment; and againſt this 
Do I ſhrink up. 
P. Hen, How fares your majeſty ? 


* 


K. Jobn. Poiſon'd, —ill fare; — dead, forfook, caſt off: 


And none of you will bid the winter come *, 
To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw ?; 


I Poiſon'd ;—ill fare;] The word fave is here as a able. 
So Si, &c. 8 7 « if oy | 
2 This ſcene has been imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher in The 
Wife for a Month, Act IV. STEEvens. 1 
3 To thruſt bis icy fingers in my maw; &c.] Decker, in the Gul's 
Hornbook, 1609, has the ſame thought: © the morning waxing 
cold, thruſt bis frofly fingers into thy boſome.” | 
Again, in a pamphlet entitled The great Froſt, Old Doings in Lon- 
don, 1608 : The cold hand of winter js thruſt into our boſoms.“ 
STEIEVENS» 
The correſponding paſſage in the old play runs thus : 
« Philip, ſome drink. O, for the frozen Alps 
44 Jo tumble on, and cool this inward heat, 
6 That rageth as a furnace ſeven-fold hat.” 
There is ſo ſtrong a reſemblance, not only in the thought, but in the 


expreſſion, between the paſſage before us and the following lines in tws 


of Marlowe's plays, that we may fairly ſuppoſe them to have been in 
our author's thoughts : . | 
«« ©, I am dull, and the cold hand of ſleep 
« Hath thruft his icy fingers in my breaſt, 
« And made a froſt within me.. Luffs Dominion. 
Again: 
4 O, poor Zabina, O my queen, my queen, 
«« Fetch me ſome water for my burning breaſt, 
To cool and comfort me with longer date.” Tamburlaine, 1597. 
Luft's Dominion, like many of the plays of that time, remained un- 


publiſhed for a great number of years, and was firſt printed in 1657, by * 
Francis Kirkman, a bookſeller. It muſt however have been written 


before 1593, in which year Marlowe died. MAatonz,  » 


_S.S : 
# © On es 


—— — 


— 


Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courſe 
Through my burn'd boſom ; nor intreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiſs parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold: I do not aſk you much, 
I beg cold comfort; and you are fo ſtrait, 
And ſo ingrateful, you deny me that. | 
P. Hen. O, that there were ſome virtue in my tears, 
That might relieve you! 
K. 2 The ſalt in them is hot. 
Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 


| | Enter the BasTARD. 
Baff. O, I am ſcalded with my violent motion, 
And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee your majeſty. 
K. John. O couſin, thou art come to ſet mine eye: 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn'd ; 


And all the ſhrouds *, wherewith my life ſhould fail, 


Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 
My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 


And then all this thou ſee'ſt, is but a clod, 


And module of confounded royalty? 

Baſt. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 
Where, heaven he knows, how we ſhall anſwer him : 
For, in a night, the beſt part of my power, 


4 And all the ſhroyds,] Shakſpeare here uſes the word frouds in its 
true ſenſe. The ſrouds are the great ropes, which come from each 
fide of the maſt. In modern poetry the word frequently Ggnifies the 
ſails of a ſhip. MALons. 

5 And module of confounded royalty.] Module and model, it has been 
already obſerved, were in our author's time only different modes of 
ſpelling the ſame word. Aede/ ſignified not an archetype after which 


_ ſomething was to be formed, but the thing formed after an archetype ; 


and hence it is uſed by Shakſpeare and his contemperaries for a repre- 
ations So, in 5 London Brodgels _ des! [ſing 
« Dear copy of my huſband ! © let me kiſs thee a picture. 
«© How like him is this mode! PP” | 1 
See Vol. III. p. 443, n. 6. Maren. wy 
E— . 
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As Tu pon advantage did remove, 
Were in the waſhes, all unwarily, | 2 
Devoured by the unexpected floods. [The king dies. 
Sal. You breathe theſe dead news in as dead an ear, 
My liege! my lord !— Zut now a king,—now thus. 
P. Hen. Even ſo muſt I run on, and even fo ſtop. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 
Bafz. Art thou gone ſo? I do but ſtay behind, 
Jo do the office Ge thee of revenge ; 
And then my ſoul ſhall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy ſervant ftill.— 
Now, now, you ftars, that move in your right ſpheres, 
Where be your powers? Shew now your mended faiths 
And inſtantly return with me again, 
To puſh deſtruction, and perpetual ſhame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land : 
Straight let us ſeek, or ſtraight we ſhall be ſought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels; 
Sal. It ſeems, you know not then ſo much as we: 
'The cardinal Pandulph is within at reſt, 
Who half an hour ſince came from the Dauphin; 
And brings from him ſuch offers of our peace 
As we with honour and reſpect may take, 
With purpoſe preſently to leave this war. 
Baſt. He will the rather do it, when he ſees 
Ourſelves well ſinewed to our defence. 
Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already; 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd 
To the ſea- ſide, and put his cauſe and quarrel 
'To the diſpoſing. of the cardinal : 
With whom yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this afternoon will poſt 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. 
Baß. Let it be ſo :—And you, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may beſt be ſpar'd, 


6 Were ix the waſber, all #mwarily, &c.] This untoward accident 
really happened to king John himſelf. As he paſſed from Lynn to 
Lincolnſhire, he loſt by at/Ininufidation all his treaſure, carriages, bag- 
gages and regalia, MALONEs 5 

Vor. IV. | 3 P P . Shall 


KING JOHN. 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 
P. Hen. At Worceſter muſt his body be interr d; 


o 


For ſo he will'd it. 
Bat. Thither ſhall it then. 

And happily may your fweet {elf put on 

The lineal ſtate and glory of the land! 

To whom, with all ſubmiſſion, on my knee, 


I do bequeath my faithful ſervices 


And true ſubjection everlaſtingly. 
Sal. And the like tender of our love we make, 

To reſt without a ſpot for evermore. Fr k. 

P. Hen. 1 have a 4 ſoul, that would give you7 thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. | 

Bat. O, let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been befarehand with our griefs *.—- 
This England never did (nor never ſhall) 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 
Now theſe her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 


And we ſhall ſhock chem: Nought ſhall make us rue, 
If England to atlelf do reſt hut true b. [Exeunt. 


7 — that would give you] You, which is not in the old copy, was 
added for the ſake of the metre, by Mr. Rowe. MAaLonz. 

3 let us pay the time but need ful oe, 

Since it bath been be foreband cuitb our griefi.—] Let us now indulge 
in ſorrow, ſince there is abundant cauſe for it. England has been long 
a ſcene of confuſion, and its calamities have anticipated our tears. By 
thoſe which we now ſhed, we only pay her what is her due. Maronze 

9 — Non of, ++ make us rue, 

If 2 to itſelf do reſt but true. ] This concluſion ſeems to 
have been formed on theſe two lines of the old play: | 

«© Let England liue but true within itſelf, 

% And all the world can never wrong her ſtate.” MArLonZ. 

The tragedy of King Jobn, though not written with the utmoſt power 

of Shakſpeare, is varied with a very pleaſing interchange of incidents 

and characters. The lady's grief is very affecting; and the character 

of the Baſtard contains that mixture of greatneſs and levity which this 


U 


author delighted to exhibit, Jon N SO. 


Ink END OF THE FOO 


